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Oportet ut veritas antea 8 habeatur, gratia atque odiis poſthabitis; melius eſt 
enim hiſtoricum & politicum, ſi non fert ratio temporum, ab hiſtoria ſcribenda abſti- 
nere quam eam, turpiter mentiendo, & abulando, quod pleroſque factitaſſe Flavius Vo- 
piſcus ſcripſit, maculare; reipublicæ enim intereſt, ne quid omnino, niſi quod ſit com- 
pertum, et exploratum, in lucem exeat. VaNxNOZ zl. 
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A 6 EN E R AL Hiſtory of Scotland, is here offered to the 


public, upon a plan very different from any hitherto pub 
liſhed. 


Although no nation can boaſt of more elegant hiſtorians than the 
Scottiſh, - yet is no hiſtory more diſgraced with fable, or leſs chronolo- 
gical than theirs. The writers of that kingdom, have not only not 
conſulted the moſt authentic hiſtories of the nations with whom they 
were connected, but have even too ſupinely neglected their own archives: 
and if we conſider, how ſoon parties prevailed in Scotland, firſt, from 
a difference in political ſentiments, and afterwards from a diſagree- 
ment in modes of worſhip ; and, laſtly, if we reflect on the ariſtocra- 
tical influence the great families had over that people; it is eaſy to 
conceive, how jarring muſt be the accounts of Scottiſh hiſtorians, how 
diflimilar the characters of the perſons they deſcribe, and of conſe- 
quence how very difficult their taſk, who would write a real hiſtory of 
Scotland. 

| Yet as no people ever behaved better in the field; than the Scots: 
as there is no underſtanding the hiſtories of England and of France, 
without being maſters of the Scottiſh : as no ſtory affords a greater 
variety of important inſtructions, and none is more calculated to ex- 
cite admiration ; the authors chearfully undertook to cleanſe the Augean 


ſtable, and have ſpared no pains to bring light from darkneſs, and order 
from confuſion. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that to aſcertain the origin of an antient people, 
1s not only a difficult, but often an impracticable labour. Hence it is 
the leſs to be wondered at, that the original of the Scottiſh na- 
tion is ſo dubious; ſome antiquaries deriving them from Greece, 
Egypt, Spain, and Ireland, while others as conficently bring them 
from Scythia, &c. &c. But the falſity of all thoſe opinions is fully 
refuted in the firſt and miſcellaneous part of this work; where it is 
ſhewn, by the analogy of language, a proof perhaps more certain than that 
of hiſtorical authority, that the whole of this iſland was firſt peopled 
from Gaul; that the Caledonians, who ſo bravely maintained their 
ground againſt the Romans, were Celtæ; that Scots and Pits were 
names impoſed upon the Celtæ by the Romans from particular circum- 
ſtances ; and laſtly, that the preſent inhabitants of the north and weſt 
of Scotland, are the immediate deſcendants of the Celtæ. 

Nor is the origin alone of an antient people involved in obſcurity, 
their firſt actions are always uncertain : for tho theſe have ever in them 
ſomething wildly noble, and are well worth the commemorating, 
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"ſheds of ighoranee;' and the tens of invalion.” EmployeT in Tearching 
out the neceſſaries of life; in feevring + er 
»cmoniters' ef Me Wood, in invading ighbouts, or in ref 
ebtheir attacks; what leiſure, What opportunity, have ſavage nations to 


does any thing uncommon,” is not willing that its memory ſhould 
periſh ; yet the oral being the only vehicle of N tranſmiſſion, ſelf- love 
aggravates, and after-relators perceiving the proneneſs of mankind to 
the marvelous, ſtill more and more magnify, till fact aſſumes another 
name, and truth is loſt in the wonders of Romance. © © 
But are we not told that the dawnings of hiſtorical poetry are to, be 
found among the moſt ſavage tribes? and in particular, is it not aſſerted, 
that firſt the Druids, and then the bards and Sannachies, celebrated 
the worthies of the firſt Scots? This is granted, but then their praiſes 
However, as they were not written, were fubject to all the inconveniences 
of oral tradition. Beſides, poetry affecting the wonderful, every action 
muſt have been diſguiſed, in proportion to the fancy of the panegyriſt. 
Io the bards and Sannachies ſucceeded the monks; who from the hiſto- 
rical poems of the former copied the actions of dur anceftors. Theſe holy 
drones were indeed not much led aſtray by imagination, but then 
they ſeem to have poſſeſſed no great powers of either underſtanding or 
judgment. Under their ſuperſtitious hands legend aroſe, and things 
and heroes had praiſe or infamy attached to them in proportion as they 


Still then the ſources from which we are to draw the knowledge of 
Roman writers afford us ſome purer draughts: yet are we not too haſtily 


reaſon to think, that as they ſometimes concealed, and often diminiſhed, 
hat made againſt them; ſo they always repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
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write? and though the love of fame is a natural paſſion, and he, who 
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favoured the cowl, exalted the clergy. 
the ancient Scots are corrupted ; very luckily indeed the Greek and 


even to ſwallow theſe. We cannot ſuppoſe the Romans ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Caledonian manners and councils ; and we have 


colours (not to ſay worſe) their own advantages. Bearing theſe things 
ſill in his mind, Mr. Maitland has extracted from thoſe hiſtorians a 
leſs exceptionable account of the Roman tranſactions in the north, than 
any formerly publiſhed ; for, by their aſſiſtance, &c. he has been en- 
abled to ſhew that the firſt race of Scots kings, as mentioned by For- 
dun, and particularly by Boethius, never exiſted. = 3 
But to give the reader a more competent idea of this hiſtory of Scot- 
land, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the work is divided into two parts. 
In the firſt, after proving that the Celtæ about 3860 years ago firſt 
ſettled in Britain; that the Caledonians were their deſcendants; that 
the Scots and Picts, though reckoned different nations, were yet one 
and the ſame, and, though reputed much leſs antient than the Caledo- 
nians, were in fact the Caledonians themſelves; Mr. Maitland proceeds 
to ſhew that Ireland was peopled from Scotland; that the Ierne, ſo fa- 
mous in Roman authors, is part of Scotland; that the Iriſh never in- 
vaded the Roman provinces in Britain, but that the Tithica Vallis, over 
which they are ſaid by Gildas to have ferried for that purpoſe, is not the 
Iriſh ſea, asStillingfleet and many others believed, but the Vale at preſent 
F10wn by the name of the Strath of Monteith: that Caledonia was an- 
ciently called Ireland: and laſtly, he has ſhe wn that we have no proofs 
to induce us to believe, that any part of Ireland was ever named Scotland. 
The 
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in order to defend their own country againſt the nort 
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uſly maintained, their indepe 
"deney azainſt the R omans, being 2 ſtabliſned ; chere —— 
accurate epitome of their various Cer he till the Romans in the 


fourth centpry were obliged, to take leave of theit provincial friends, 


be of ſervice. ſome capital 5 5 We of the Scots hiſtorians: therein are de- 
tected: for inſtance, it is aſſerted by their, firſt general hiſtoriographer 
Fordun, {vrhom | Boece and. Buchanan, &c. have likewiſe copied) that 
| the Scots were expelled: their country, by the united — the Ro- 
mans, Britons. = Pits, This, Mz. Maitland ſhews the falſity of. 


invaders; 
or who could 


As this diſtant period of Scots ſtory is taken from ever 


The fame hiſtorians alſo aſſert, that kingly government obtained in 


Scotland 330 years before the incarnation ; that one Fergus the ſon of 


Ferchard, was the firſt Scottiſh monarch ; and that he had 
thirty ſucceſſors, before this expulſion. But Mr. Maitland has evidently 


of 


proved, that this firſt race of kings never exiſted, and of courſe, that 


the ſo much lamented expulſion is merely fabulous; that Fergus, the 


ſon of Erch, was ihe firſt Scottiſh ſovereign ; and that he had the diadem 
conferred on him much about the time that the Romans were forced 


to re- imbark for Italy. 5 


Yet as hiſtory is imperfect without, a knowledge of the y re 


| the places it mentions, Ptolemy's geography of Scotland is added to this 
part. Antiquaries differ greatly about the modern names of the p 


mentioned by that Greek coſmographer. Theſe, Mr. Maitland has en- 
deavoured to aſcertain, with all the accuracy the nature of ed 
would admit of. 6 5113 
This done, the antient Scottiſh cuſtoms, dhe religious, civil, 
or military, are fully explained : and our author, not content with 


what Gordon, Horſley, and others, had wrote on the Roman; Gal- 


lic, and Danith antiquities in Scotland, made an actual, laborious, and 
expenſive ſurvey of moſt of them; by which he has been enabled to 
difcover many miſtakes which they had made, and to ſupply ſome par- 
ticulars which they had omitted, However difficult it is to aſcertain theſe 
matters, the greateſt foe of antiquities muſt own, that anode of 
them is of. ſome importance to the hiſtorian. ig {190 

The time, when gold and filver were firſt coined in Scotlat d. is next 
eſtabliſhed ; and tables are ſubjoined of the value of Scots; money-in 


different kings reigns, with the prices of various kinds of merchandize 


at divers periods, 

The miſcellaneous or firſt part of the work concludes with a deferic 
tion of the univerſities, archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, monaſteries, nun- 
neties, abbeys, priories, and hoſpitals, their founders, and — be⸗ 
g eſtabliſhed from the beſt authorities. 


he hiſtorical or ſecond part begins with the reign ol — the 


ſon of Erch, and exhibits in a continued narration * hiſtory of his 


luccgerbe till the acceſſien of James . to the e Ragiand | 


The Seats hiſtory may be divided into 1 — - The firſt be- 


gins A, D. 446. when the Romans left Benin and 2 ut 22 7 a 
10 Malcolm Canmore A. 1057. {2 16. 2410180 


is period, various great changes ffecte 
and Hs drove the Britons, n their "mtr dat oath borders 
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nius; 12 N Bede e the Saxon chronicle Pl Th the Dani cb write 
and q others; to give a Jeſs exceptionable hiſtory. of. aſe IE 
las:been-hitherto. publiſhed. If he 10 not been able to 40 gre: 


the:Rore of. authenticated facts, 
the chaff of legendary nonſeuſe. EY | 
Of the many hiſtorians who, — med of this 5.per td, 
SeatusVEreraungus and Johannes * 
mentioned. . 5 D whrs Mt 
{.;,Scotus. Was 3 1 FEY 1 as t Mentz A. 10 8. EY wore, 
owl. His chronicle concludes with the year 1 
II is. generally believed, that Veremundus was archdeacon of St, , a7. 
1 drews A. 1070, and a Spaniard, ji 
Twyine. But we ſhall paſs over theſe writers, as a 1 * antiquary.juftly 
kments;. that the printed copy of Marianus's chronicle is greatly 
tilated, and as we have no {mall reaſon to doubt of the Exiſtence _— 
archdeacon's biſtory ; We ſhall therefore procced to. give ſome. They 
af Joannes: de Fordun, or Fordoun, as he is ſometimes called. 
-:Altho!.this writer 1s deſeryedly eſteemed the firlt. general; \ Soni 
hiftorianzzyet. are we uncertain, both as to the place of his 
vity, and his condition in life. The leaſt — . 
that he was born at F ordun, a village in the county of the Ins; 
and that he was a prieſt by proſeſſion. From hishiſtory 1 we. know that 
Wardlawdied hg; lived at the time when Walter Wardlaw was cardinal and biſhop 
An. 1386. or of Glaſgawy 3 and we have. realon w believe that as his birth th bar e 


1367. 
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* VA r this ie Have his own: authority. Ne uren e 557 aanhksÞ. 
* + Bede is the 1 Engliſh or Saxon Hiſtorian. His hiſtory ends with the year / 734 He is ful- 
a that ener | upon the antiguities and of Brill. mal 


of | Eſpecially the Federa, which. begin towards the end of this period. Ut hs —— 25 
atk 4 toward 
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the carlieft to his own: — of 
was to ſapply* ofe Scottiſh: — 2 Which Edward I. had — 
either deſtroyed, or r eng wn him into England: and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that conſidering the ſcantineſs of his materials, he has per- 
formed his purpoſe to admiration, Not contented with peruſing the - 
monkiſh annals, &c. he converſed with thoſe who either had ſtudied 
the Scottiſh ſtory, or from eircumſtances could not but know it; an 
not only travelled through Scotland, but made the tour of England 
and Ireland on the fame errand. From this voyage of imp ovement, 
he returned: home about the year 1341, and affiduouff ſet about 


the writing his hiſtory ; but death unluckily ſurpriſed — when he 
had finiſhed five books, in which he brought it down to the yer 
10 i: | 

£48 work -ſbor betty the ſtandard book in all the Soots wands. 
tefies,” and was called by way of eminence the Scoto-Chronicon. But 
as Fordun had left rae Or valuable materials towards a Continuation, 
that taſk was undertaken and tolerably executed by * Maccullo, ws: 
othets, who brought it down to the death of James J. An. 4437. 
The whole was publiſhed by Thomas Hearne 1722. 

But notwithſtanding the reſpect ſhewed Fordun by his county 
his firſt book, in which he tranſports the firſt Scots from — 
Egypt, is plainly fabulous: neither does his ſecond, which narrates 
the exploits « of Fergus I. and his forty-five ſucceſſors, merit a milder 
epithet. In the remaining books indeed, our author often differs 
from ſubſequent writers. Thoſe contrarieties we have always re- 
marked, for as Fordun lived remote enough, not to conceal the truth, 
yet nearer the times of which he wrote, than Boece, Buchanan, and 
Leſly, and not warped in his ſentiments by any ſyſtem of religion or 
politics, ſo is he upon the whole to be eſteemed a preferable: autho- 


ri 
Nye can adduce but few certainties with regard to the conſtitution 
of Scotland during this period: As the Scots were a martial 
and faw the neceſſity of ſubordination, is it not probable that their 
firſt kings were elected ſuch for their bravery ? But as elective monar - 
 chies produce many inconveniences, fo in the time of Kenneth II. it 
became hereditary. The grandees and clergy however poſſeſſed 
þ- powers; for as they not only raiſed, but commanded the 
either for defence or invaſion ; ſo were the Scottiſh kings ander 
Aa neceflity of courting and conſulting them u every emergency, 
that is, of dividing with them their prerogative, It is of no conſe 
— now-a-days, whether the nobles, when aſſembled, were cilled 
liament, ad whether the burghs deputed any repreſentatives 
to thoſe meetings. Antiquity does not alter the political fitneſs of 
E and conſtitutions muſt ſuffer changes according to circum- 
Tai the ſecond period, altho we have few cotemporary Scottiſh hiſ- | 
| torians, yet is there almoſt every where more of certainty in the rela- Ang. 1057. 
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©  tign of its numerous and intereſting events than in the former pęriod. 
I commences at the reſtoration of Canmore to the throne of his, an- 


r* 
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ceſtors, and ends with the murder of James I. An. 1437. 
At the beginning of this period England again became a prey to ia 
foreign conqueror ; and as the reſtored Scottiſh monarch. eſpouled the 

intereſt of the legal ſucceſſor of England, ſo a war ſoon broke out be- 
tween the two nations, which ended in a pæace (An. 1102) as hongur- 
able to the Scottiſh king, as advantageous, to the Norman conqueror. 
This peace laſted for upwards of, 200 years, and as it was the longeſt 
pauſe from hoſtilities, which the two kingdoms ever enjoyed, ſo do 
Scottiſh hiſtoriographers repreſent it, as the halcyon days of their hif- 
tory. ed bn „ 

s Puricg this long calm, the Scottiſh ſovereigns did homage to the 

| "Engliſh monarchs for thoſe counties which they held in England; but 

} no Engliſh king had as yet ever pretended to the ſuperiority of Scot- 

* land. Edward I. indeed had projected the union of Britain, by mar- 

rying his eldeſt ſon to the heireſs of Scotland: but that princeſs unfor- 

„ tunately dying before the match took place; and, the ſucceſſion being 

Wl diſputed, the Engliſh monarch had the addreſs not only to get him- 

5 ſelf conſtituted umpire, and acknowledged direct lord and ſuperior of 
Scotland, but to be put in actual poſſeſſion of that kingdom. We have 

proved, that his pretenſions to the ſuperiority of Scotland, were founded 

on fable, falſe hiſtory, and forged charters. But policy, fear, and 
| irreſolution, prevailed on the Scots to acquieſce ; and obliged Baliol, 

(i | who received the Scottiſh crown from Edward on the terms of homage, 

[| to remain quiet, for ſome time, under all the indignities which Ed- 

0 ward too incautiouſly heaped upon him. At laſt however, the an- 

| tient ſpirit of the Scots beginning to rouſe, and Baliol being no longer 

[ able to bear the repeated inſults offered him, the old league with France 

[| was revived. This circumſtance was equally advantageous to Phil 

i (the then king of France) and to Baliol: for as Edward pretended to. 

| the ſuperiority of Scotland, ſo was he really poſſeſſed of large paternal 

dominions in France; and as independancy was what the Scots aſpired 

to, ſo the French monarch: could not but regard territories ſo extenſive 

as thoſe belonging to England with the eyes of ambition. The two kings 

then could not but agree: this produced a war with England (An. 1296) 

the longeſt and bloodieſt of any recorded in the annals of Britain (for it 

taſted with little or no interruption for near eighty years, and deſtroyed 
| upwards of 300000 people.) A war as-remarkable for the chief actors, 

G as. for the variety of its events: a war more glorious for the.Scots 

than the Engliſh ; and which ſowed thoſe ſeeds of enmity between 
the two nations, which afterwards produced fruits ſo very bitter, that a 
union of a century and a half, has hardly worn out their difreliſh. 
Such were the fatal effects of Edward's ambition! It threw. the Scots 
into the arms of France, whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport them againſt 
England, to the common calamity of the iſland ; for though the French 
never ſcrupled to abandon the Scots, to ſerve a temporary. convenj- 
ence, yet ſuch was the antipathy of the Scots to the Engliſh, that the 
French found no difficulty in prevailing: on the Scots to unſheath their 
{words againſt England, whenever it was the Gallic intereſt to embroil 
the two nations ! CS as Fad TY 
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Of this War we have given, if not a more full, at leaſt, a more 
impartial account than any hitherto publiſhed, every where confront 
ing the Scots with the Engliſh writers, but implicitly truſting to nei- 


ther; as the Fadera ti oped ſhew, uf often both were guilty. of 
| egregious” blanders. © | 


Althous bh Fordun lived in this* b 


5d; and niidetvook the Scortfill 


hiſtory pürpelety to deſcribe that; war, yet the account we have in 


the Scoto- Chronicon of that calamitous event, is the work of Macul- 
lo. But, if general hiſtorians are wanting, many,” Who 22 
the lives of ſome of its moſt illuſtrious actors, adorn that 
tiod. Of theſe biographers as Turgot is the eldeſt, ſo 5 the pr 
emine! ce of his parts does he merit the firſt rank. He was bitiop 
of St. Andrews, abbot of Weremouth, and cone? to Mary, con- 
fort of Malcolm III. After that oy s death, Turgot retired to Dar- 
ham, where he died prior” of the monaſtery f in that city An. 1II y. 
His life of Malcolm III. and of his queen, is an accurate exe of bio- 
raph 

5 To Mg abbot of Reevaulx, we have bear lide indebted | as 
his life of David I. is rather a panegyric, than a hiſtory. - 


Sir William Wallace's chaplain, Arnold Blair, has left us ſome anec- 


dotes of that great heroe's life. The author was a. monk of the or- 


der of St. Benedict, at Dunfermling, and received his education at 
the ſchool of Dundee with Wallace, whoſe life he wrote A. 1327. 


What we have are only excerptions, intitled, . Relationes quædam 
« Arnoldi Blair Monach. de Dumfermelem & Capell. D. Willielmi 
Wallas militis,” Theſe Sir James Balfour copied from the MSS. in 
the Cotton library, and Sir Robert Sibbald publiſhed at Edinburgh An. 


1705, with a commentary. 


This fragment was of ſo much ſervice to us, that we cannot but 


regret the lofs of the original life. 

"Althou: gh Robert the Bruce had two poetical biojrighers, Barbozr 
and Gordon, neither of them have done that monarch the juſtice, 
which his many ſufferings, and the honour of having retrieved his 
country from the yoke of Engliſh ſervitude deſerved: yet are we in- 
debted to the former for ſome particulars, which, without him, had 
probably eſcaped the knowledge of poſterity. Barbour was archdea- 
con of St. Andrews, and flouriſhed in the reign of Bruce's ſon» and 
ſucceſſor, who rewarded him with an annual penſion for his hiſtory, 
which was finiſhed An. 1375. His relation of Bannockburn is very 
explicit, and he deſerves the thanks of hiſtorians for the faithful narra- 
tive he has left us of the tranſactions of Edward-Bruce, K. Robert's 


brother, in Ireland. His poetry is not much inferior to 17 2 4 
liſhed in England about that tine. 


Notwithſtanding Baſton was not a Scot, yet as he was ben at the 


battle of Bannockburn, and obliged to fing the Scottiſh victory, he is 
intitled to a place in this preface. It is true his poem on that ſub- 
ject, is not only barbarous and unintelljgible, but mentions no cir- 
cumſtances, except what are recorded by cf K; yet were we ſome- 
what obliged to the Engliſh bard, for the hiſtory he he: has left of the 


war between the two nations in the reign of David II. 


Winton lived in the time of Robert III. He is fuller REM 455 af 


the preceding hiſtorians upon many of the border-battles, in a re- 
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con after the publication of, his hiſtory, Di e e 5e 
nan to t. Andrews, where he not only (fay av Al actors) 177 7 8 
but alſo carried him with him m to P Paris, whither he Mins 
Our. hiſtorian. came back. two ; years after” to, St.” Andrews; 0 
continued teaching theology, &c. with. an  increakin fate, Fr Ke 
died, 1 540, in the ſixty-ſecond year. of "is age, The famous $ John 
Knox was one of his pupils. Five years a after the publication k rad 
Jor's Net Hector Bocce obliged the world with his hiſtory,” ; 19 
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office fen renderett hm obriozious to the refortn ho IN 
(6qhith in Bdinburgh 1 5 59, whenee however he was. Toon me” 
ter ſet at liberty "opon giving bail for hie Wo | bf... _ 
the cntholie prekates and nobles deputed Leſley avbcis II. and 
his fponſt;' who was alf queen of Scotla 
affiflanice for the ſubduing of the congregation, Int i ebaßß he: U 
quittec him feif fo much to the ſatisfaction of the houl ef Guile, that 
their intereſt he was appointed one of queen Mary” 7 | 
it the French ki dying ſoot: after; he | | 
to'Seethand An. 1561 where Mary made him firſt a SO and” | 
then preſident of the college of Juſtice, deſtowing upon; him, at the 
ſame time the rich abbey of Lindores, as a to his dignity. 
Upon the death of St. Clare, biſhop ef Roſs, the queen named bis 


lordſhi * — ſee, be ke — = inſtalled 1564 ; and for 
Höeteef being * at F Lande kad flying: to: England, ant be 


off prelate Wie An. 1568, and appointed him one of ber ö 
ſidjiers at Vork. But as his conduct aſterwards is fully natrated in 
y, we ſhall only obſerve that he publiſhed at Rome bis work 
gin e mofidus & geſtis Scotorum'An. 157 8,” eddrefing it to his 
Gregory XIII. It conſiſts 'of ten books! After 4 
ſhort, dit accurate deſcription of Scotland, and a lefs faulty enmery.. 
ton of its Hatural productions than Bocce had given, he 


the firſt Wolf 'Drieffy 20") the manners, laws, Sc. of the an- 
dene eren he ſperifis ſeveral cuſtoms in which the highlardary have 


- and comparing the old ſtate of he 
with the prefeht, he - enquires into the Festes 
which induced che commonality to exerciſe trades and artns abr 
helatles with a ſuceinct detail of the great offices in the king's 
bouſbold and bart of judiesture. The othdr -books te dhe eighth 
are an abridgment of Boece; he has indeed omitted many of Hecto 
falfffieatiofs, and by confufting the books df Scbon and Paley, be 
Has now and then crrected tie chronology and narration af his orig. | 
nal. Hie hits however ſtill retained: too many of Bocce's ſorgeries. | 
The laſt brag darts ee Aae ge and had been 
ene — — by Oe 
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2 uſe of the black ' which K » ws dine. 
1566. by order of queen Mary; yet he often miſtakes dates, and 
the acts of one.gear under another. He omits vo opport nity 
b praibng the popiſh,clergy, and indeed, by his account, account, many of 
the, Scottiſh prelates appear to have been no leſs eminent for charity 
than erudition. He is the very reverſe of Boeoe i n rinciples, 
conſidening every. re ſukance to the prince on the of 2 people, 8 
as dawnright;rebcllion. . We have — — ſpoken fully of his vin- 
dicazion of queen Mary and of his negociations in England. In all 
his, writings, the ſcholar, the gentleman, and the man of buſineſs are 
happily. blended. . The death of his beloved queen, with other diſj- 
a ments, making him renounce all thoughts of advancing his 
faxfanes 3 in the — he retired to à convent of Auguſtin friars at 
Guertgrnburg near Bruſſels, where, ſpending the remainder of his days 
in erg he died An. 1596. 
+G163k,; ho! wever, as the fame of theſe Medes was, it was ſoon 
teig che ſu 1Perjor, celebrity of George Buchanan, 
This ornament of. his country was deſcended of a good family in 
the cqunty of rton, and born about the beginning of February 
Jen His parents, who lived in the pariſh of Killcarne, were how- 
eyertſo far from being in proſperous circumſtances, that, when his 
fuhrt died, chis wonderful genius muſt have been loſt to the _—_—, 
had it: not beeo: for a maternal uncle. But this gentleman, whoſe name 
vas erriot, Aygkily. diſcovering. in his nephew the ſeeds of uncom- 
neee only, had him inſtructed i in the rudiments of learn- 
ing at Dunbarton, but ſent; him over to Paris, where he ſtudied in the 
college of Montacute, There he gave the firſt proofs of his poetic 
capacity, and Dr. MKenzie inſinuates chat indigence often obliged 


him to werfify. For this that “ biographer, cites Buchanan's own » Les of 


words but they admit of no ſuch interpretation. It is 
th bo!mauftforn.after (1522) have been gbliged to his muſe for ſub- ol. 
ates et, when bis penerous patron died. But his bad health prevent- 
ing him at this time. from all literary application, he came back that ſame 
yrat o ficatland. His native air 2 gxeſtored him to his uſual vigour 
2 7 . Engl, under John duke of Albany. 
the campaign was barren of laurels, the Scots underwent as great 
ag ov ds if, they had beaten their enemy. This, with the uncom- 
mon layerity of the winter (for the army marehed back through 
now dd.) throw our young ſoldier into his former complaints, which 
conſtned him to his bed AI the remainder of the winter. His health 
—— with the ſpring, he went (0 St. Andrews and ſtu- 
f ihe = harem e with 25 reformed * 

| werden rere ter a ſtruggle of two years misfortuues, 
| of che .r ts of Bt. Bab. This is the 22 
e Hina gives us 3 but according to MKenzie, the 
(Major) — . of Buchanan's abilities and wants, not 
cp . home and maintained him at St. Andrews, but after- 


d wards 


probable indeed fron Lk 
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i wards,.carsied him into France, . yo here. | he ade * ter whe 


iexvant,;But Majormnot deeraing this a 8 great 


_ genius, procured. for him a.regeney at St. Barb 
257 fakes ePigram 


(continues our; bie r Buchanan rec > 
upon one of Major performances. That uf author wrote ſuch an epi- 
gram is undiſputed, but why: gratitude ſhquld have 90 — him to jap 
preſs that ſally of his muſe, Ic cannot ſee; eſpecially as M. Kenzie has no 
been pleaſed to inform us, whence he had the ſtory. of Buchanan's of 
gations to Major. After three years ſpent in the oillome ecoploymens 
of a regent, Gilbert earl of Caſlils, then at Paris, being charmed; with 
the, converſation of Buchanan, put himſelf; under, bis tyition; 5 and, in 
1634, brought him back with him to Scotland. e 
1 When Buchanan was about to return again to his nM PSI ets WM 
in France, James V. unwilling that one of his vaſt abilities ſhould, i 
obliged to go abroad for bread, intruſted to him the education of his, bal 
- tard ſon, James Stewart, afterward the famous earl of Murray. As yet 
our tutor had ſollicitouſly concealed, his ſentiments. of religion; hut 
Finding that a, ſort of, reformation was favoured, by Henry VIII. in 
nd, he wrote a viſion, in which he ſuppoſes. that 8. Francis 
ſollicited him to become a monk. To this invitation the poet honeſtly 
. anſwers, that as one mult be a ſlave, a beggar, and a cheat to become 
one of his followers; few of whom, he was perſuaded, ever e 
betten; he therefore would never accept of the cowl. eo 
nis Franciſcans, having got a copy of this poem, accuſed Bucha- 
nan of hereſy; every attack upon their order being by them deemed 
impiety. But as they could not prove him the author of the ſatyr, he 
0 remained for a time beyond the reach of their reſentment: Et dum 
impotentiæ ſuæ indulgent, illum, ſponte ſua facerdotum ligentie 
« re acrius incendunt, et Lutheranæ cauſe minus iniquum 
0 reddunt.“ 
In July 1537, as the ſecret friends of the reformation. og 
hopes greatly checked by the death of that amiable queen, Margaret ; 
ſo the monks, and in particular the Franciſcans, began to. take greater 
freedoms with the throne. This incenſing James V. he c 
Buchanan, who ſtill attended the court, to write againſt them. What- | 
ever motive our author had to be angry with the F ranciſcans, prudence 
NE made him, upon this occafian, moderate his ſatyrical vein. But the 
Piece of courſe appearing to the king too pointleſs, he was obliged to 
\ * compoſe another, which fully anſwered the monarch's inclinations. 
But if the Franciſcanus (for Fay was the new poem called) pleaſed James; 
BU had not the ſatyriſt luckily eſcaped into England, the faggot had 
een the reward of his numbers. Neither was England then a — 
| fafety; for Henry burnt both proteſtant and papiſt. Having fled there- 
fore to Paris, he ſoon, privately withdrew to Bourdeaux, at the invi- 
tation of his old friend Andrew Govia ; for his great enemy cardinal Bea- 
"ton was then ambaſſador at the F rench court from Scotland. At Bour- 
deaux Buchanan was appointed, coadjutor to Goyea, a Portugueze gen- 
.;Meman, in the management of a Schola Illuſtris, which had been lately 
"erected 1 in that city. There, he brought his four, tragedies on the ſtage, 
(Which; though 48h. 0 only, by his oven ſcholars, yet ſucceeded-beyond 


25 Pi 1 biet ad like to have proved his ruin; for his fame 


bi the cas din who inſtagtiy informed letter th rch- 
e Bon urdeaux, 151 Fuß 
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0 wha an enemy of the church he foſtered in Bu- 
chanan. 


55 H,. E 91 P 15 FA 
This letter the archbiſhop 


nan. 
1 qua, tt igt this intelligeßſee have pf pfoved fatal'tb Bu 
'536t tlie death ror IX Prove 


Oy; F. 
Cf HIM one of Buchanan s beſt 


chanah, Had 
Sed Beaton fraffairs of met bonſeguence. 
oN pls ue to which” vaged yore eviitributed {Sttiewhat Me- 
| He to his a However our author thought pröper ſöon after to 
2 Jace Bourdeaus ; and; Toni | to” Paris, Was appointed profeſſor in 
3 the college of the eirdimel le Moine. This circum ance he does not 
mention in the ſhort memoirs he has leſt us of his own life, but 
ave learn it from an cleg) written in 4 fit of the are 1544s 2 1 
= * friends: at Bourdeau n. 
4 The king of Portugal, bent abide this me founded a college 
j :Cobtinbets!! wrote to Andrew Govea to bring along with him 5 
profeſſors for his new erection. As the ſalaries offered by the 
gere monarch were confiderable, ſeveral eminent ſcholars wet 
"duced" to go. Buchanan was intimately acquainted with moſt of 
them; and Europe being on the eve of 'a war, he not only agreed to 
Accompany them, but prevailed on his brother Patrick to be of the 
| Party. Our literary emigrants found, at firſt, that freedom from artis, 
and eaſe in ſtudy which they hoped: for ; but Govea dy ying 2 1548, the 
4 * after their arrival at Portugal, they ſoon began to ſuffer as much 
rom the malice of the Portugueze, as they could have done frotn the 
:  calatnities of war. Three of his companions were clapped | u 


p in a 
dungeon, and Buchanan himſelf was- accuſed of having wrote the 


Franciſcanus, (notwithſtanding the king of Portugal had declared him- 
ſelf fatisfied with his account of this poem before he embarked) of being 
a friend to the reformation, of having eat fleſh in Lent, and of having 
jocularly ſpoken ſomething againſt the monks. But though Ferrerius 
(the fame I ſuppoſe with the continuator of Bocce) and another, were 
evidence againſt him, he ſo well managed his vindication, that after 
having plagued him and themſelves a year and half, the inquiſition only 
ſhut them up in a monaſtery to be inſtructed by the monks.” The friars, 
though ignorant of religion; were luckily perſons of humanity; ſo that 
bar autor ſpenk his time more agreeably than could have been expect- 
:=arrd in this retreat it was that he compoſed the greateſt part of his 
veifion of the-pſalms. 

r. M. Kefzie alledges, that as the monks impoſed on Buchanan he 
ck of tranflating' the pſalms, they could not be i ignorant of religion; ; 
and'mmentions this as another inſtance of Buchanan's ingratitude. But 
that biographer gives us no authority for Buchanan's having performed 
this verfion of David at their command. Beſides, how was it ungrate- 
ful in Buchanan to ſay, that they were ignorant of the pure doctrir 
of genuine religion! Look into cloiſters at preſent, in more learned 
countries than Portugal, and you will find that their inhabitants are 

amn religionis ignari,” . > 
It is very probable that this i W 10 to his win- 
ning Behaviour! in the convent, at laſt procured him his li V. which 
henofoonet obtained than he ſollicited the king to "departure. 
Bur that monarch, who ſeems to have known Buchanan's $ merit, pre- 
| vaile®&6h him to ſtay i in hopes | of p widin for him! in an A 
way, and in the mean time allowed high pe 
elf (pe unola interim in ſutniptu 
allowance! however not being great; and Ea tio a 


betreriig is fortunes,” he Went on boarg”'a "thi 5 
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the! be his ode on the taking of Calais by the duke of Gülſe, and 


E He wh Be 13 Rſs io fege of” Wines. OM er 
eck tr gücher'h friends obliged bim to white 4 poem, which ke he 
Eneſs, as any of his fri 


Gal) Melin de Gelais, 
This Dr. MKenzie repreſents as another inſtance of Buchanan's ih#t 


ris; Bat 1 cafmot join foe with" our cenfaring bp ON 1 
Eh HE pratſedl Charles V. many years before We he pafec th 5 


BotfdeaE (and probably received a reward for his encomium) ver 
that der ktlle em peror had often changed meaſures (ice that time, ad 
Was tfleh engaged in a plan of policy, which Buchanan could J ue not 
coftfider as fübverfive of the liberty of Europe. "A Re? TOs 
At this tine too Buchanan Bliſhed e poem againſt the Portugueze, 
whom He juſtly lathes; ache I Kehle ge repreſents this too as another 
ac Of ingratitude in out author: but let boy unp prejudiced perſon lay 
his hand on His heart, and then declare, if Bachajan* $ treatfnent in 


Poftüugal was not a ſafficient af olbgy for His not concealing from Fa 
world any thorrhities, to which the natives of that ſuperftitious coun-' 


try Welke addicted. * 

Whether our author purſued any literary employment at this tin ie 
in France 1 know not, as he is ſilent bh that point; but in 1 5 54 
Charles de Coſſe, marſhal de Briſſac, who commanded" the F. 


forces in Piedmont, invited him to ſupetintehd the education of His 


605, Timeleon de Coffe. As Buchanan had a good opinion "of the 
ät (to Whoth he bad ty gedicated his Jepthes) and wanted 


to tread cfafſit ground, he accepted the invitation, and paſſed ive years 


in Italy and the ſouthern parts of France. As he was pretty much 
müſter of his time, and Geneva was nigh, Buchanaf 
H to ſtudy the difpute between the reformed and the catholic church. 
This could not fail to attach him more firmly to the doctrines of "the 
former. Neither did polemical divinity engroſs all his hours,” many 


of them he dedicated to the muſes, wha continued Ml to regard Him 


3 


with Favoutable eyes, for at this time he compoſed his noble p 


His 4 fred Vpithalamivim. On the nor of Queen Mary with” the 
Dany it. patina 

Fit the year 1 560 he ritirhed to Scoflund, and as Wa was the 
abolifhed byYaw, he renounced the catholic and openly de ared Him- 
for of the fengien of his country. His aſter Actions being contected Wh 
the ſtory of the times, are to be found in the 2d vol. of this Work. "We 
ſhalt therSoreeencihude this account of him with ſotme öbſervations upon 


HS ſtory," bh aecount of 'which the reader has been preſented” with 


theſe biograp hical memoirs. j r 
Te rk corfifts of twenty books, the three firſt,” among 6th 


Schandl. „Le an atecunt of Tome Imvientonftorns among the Scots, 
aft vitdicdee Weir ufſtiquſtics'2gaifft Hamphiy Luyd and ether En 


wilters. The ther ſeventeen books are hiſtorical, 0 eue 
2 


. 


reigns 


exerciſed their mſes on the Ace” | 


applied him- 
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kalle gs, eat f che antzert ares given to Great Britain, deſcribe 
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to ws, ray 82 oa 9 it, 4 a . aſe of 8 they may we 
only reſume it but alſo puniſh the delinguents. Although this is true... 


in à limited ſenſe, yet many of his monarchs were not ach monft 


as he repreſcats them; and the great (for in the Scotch form of govern- : 


ment the nobles only bad privileges) more frequently contended for 


licence than liberty. In the laſt fix books, which treat of his 50 va] 


times, his. republican notions and attachment. to the reformation of 
miſlead him : and it muſt be confeſſed his account of Queen Mary 
Gatyrical caricatura. As his affection to the carl of Murray led {Ag 8 


think ill of the families of Hamilton and Gordon, fo what he ſays of 


T8, 


theſe two houſes maſt be read cum grano ſalis. Yet, with all thoſe. 
faults,” will Buchanan's hiſtory ever be peruſed with pleaſure, Yi, 


purity of diction, and a regard to the civil and religious privil 
mankind are of any eſtimating in the world. It was Fe 
Johnſtone: not is the continuation unworthy of the original. 


dial e De Jure Regni were prohibited. Had this prohibition flow 
from the pi ure our author draws of Queen „it 5753 hay 

en highly praiſe-worthy ; but haye we not reaſon to ſuſpect, that 25 
cling the 49, LEP: monarch” 8 not being able jo endure. 0p author who 


rerogative. . 


| Melvin's memoirs 2 gen to be th ned, (for 
tho dat ng ſo ſoon, yet were they, written at that time) . as then 
contain, 855 * intrigues of one of the moſt intricate Ly iods of Scots. 
hiſtog cy of Mary of Lorrain ther reign o 
neies x ol, ah y, Lenox, Mar, Morton ; and the fieſt year 15 cars. 
Wy; vn dminiftration, till the birth of bis eldeſt ſon. L 
Rave known the human heart better than Sir 


depended on 15 characters and accounts of things. IF he and * is 
brothers are often the heroes of the ſtory, let it be conſidered t tha! 


he.. wrote his memoirs. for the uſe of his ſon, with no intent of N 


making them public; an additional reaſon. for our laying the n 


ſtreſs. upon them. Sir James is often faulty i in N - and but 
riod. His ſphere was. 
be. and his book. is the beſt clue to 7 us thro its intticate. 


oe Ss in the military tranſactions of that pe 


The JUS of the memoirs was found. in the. caſtle of brad. 

| An, 1508. by. Mr. Trail one of the mailte of Edinburgh, who ſent 

it to the el $ a Sir pe Melvil of Halhill, and 46 gen- 
tted An. 16 3. * 
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It is no . honour to King James VI. that Buchanan S hiſtory and N 
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wh 3 2. philoſopher | in the midſt of a court, we have the more. | 
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zs not to conſider the 


x iſhed, doubtleſs ſome | 
Fe a ignorant ; and many would be cleared up, which. we know but | 


ſtateſman; Was not. 


; erp Eeropegn ln 
Eggli | themſel lves could not 
ve anal Melvil did. en ad” 
reformation took, place in . Sqatland, 
J 805 memoirs of that affair; the reader 
hiſtory of the church of Scotland, which paſſes 
X's name, a8 wholly his: ſome. illiterate brother certainly | 


rite at th 35 
_ n in this, 1 
.apd the chief of the reforme 


* 


ers of ue to one that would write the hiſtory: of that penod. 
fere Calderwood's great hiſtory of the church of Scotland pub- 
0 1 be brought to light, of which we 


2 moulded it into its preſent form ; it contains however ſome original pa” 


of bſeurely. 0 5 . 
1 4 ing ln not contented with any hiſtory 3s 1 ſec of ALLY 
matters in Scotland, commanded Spotſwood 5 write the eccleſiaſtical a 


does he ſeem to have 
excellence conſiſts in his narration of church matters. He is in gene- 
: 2 pretty exact in his chronology : we are indebted to him, for ſome 


; Hier) of that country. This the prelate undertook with ſome. re- 
haftance. as he was to continue it down to his own times, and of 
i courſe 17955 be oblig ed to ſpeak of the king's mother. But James 
. affuting him that he PULP a Pang and not a panegyric, he ſet about 
the 155 and being furniſhe 

l With many other original papers, he compleated i it An. 1639. N 
be. entitled this Dc. the hiſtory of the church of Scotland,” — 
8 ning with the year of our Lord 203, and continued to the end of ie 
roign of James YI. of ever bleſfed memory; it contains the political | 
tranſactions of the times from the reformation. The right reverend author. 


with the regiſters of church and ſtate, 


edicated it to king Charles; and conſidering that he was of a different 
Fſpalieg, in point of religion; conſidering too his obligation to the royal 
mily, by whom he was made chancellor, &c. it mult be confeſſed that 


1 kill ory does great honour to his heart as well as to his underſtand- 


: The characters being juſtly drawn; and the whole a candid 
ae performance. Some things indeed he could not but 
into ſhades, which we have drawn into light, and others ate ex- 


Hibited! in too great proportions which we 1 ſhortened. As he 


knew nothing of arms, 5 military accounts are imperfect; neither 
athomed the depths of courts: his chief 


inal papers which are neither in the Fœdera, nor any where Alle 
at I know of. His plan is admirable, and the language far from 


ee | * edition we uſe 1 is the third, viz. Le 16681 in 
5 a 


25 er far Scotland, 
ved at The time 


i 
Ei 


eee P R # FAM 
| r chte . 


1 8 132 * 4 
Hire 161 A 1 Noir 1 2 
ki Drprijohd pinployed his Taduftry, . 
His genius, in writing: Fes er he je James Worle 
Have been m rel uſtly' the admiration of poſte ity. ke e 

e policies oft 110 -court; charatteriles with x mti ne pl 


F ſet the reader un fire; mani of his ſpeeches ate ag renviatk- 
able for trength of argument as perſpicuity of langiiage" il 8 8855 
not penetrate deep' enough 2 * caſes of the war; 'norinto the Mare 
which Scotland had in tho contention between the two hotifes of W 
and Lancaſter; 3 into che protection affbrded by James IV. to War- 
0 beck; not into the attempts made by Henry VIII. to induee 1 
to adopt his meaſures. He has neither made tlie uſe oo e 
have made of the Black Acts, nor of the many Engliſh hiſt6riah 
are full of the tranſactions of their countrymen with Scotland; e thus 
for want of this he is almoſt always faulty in his chronology (he pla 
the inſtitution of the college of juſtice in 1 530, although hathig 
planer from the Black Ads than that that court was not ihſtittite 
the year 1532) and ſeldom is exact either in the terms of the*trixces 4 
the borders, or in the time of their duration. Indeed as the Feeders is 
the only book that could: thorou; ghly aſcertain theſe” Points,! His ae 2 
xacy here is the more excite: Upon the whole however Dru: 
mond's Lives of the Five James's is, 'a' model of 'elegs 
The edition we uſe is of 1661. This gentlemar Was . 
his poetical as for his proſe compoſitions; © ss. Eh | 
Sir James Balfour yrote ſhort annals of James: L and 1. 28 4 N 
pleinent to Drummond, Ja A ra wth 
With equal parts and more indoftry Patrick Abete | y, MED. 
ſet about hs compiling the martial atchieyements of the Scotch nate | 
from the firſt cſtabliftiment of the Scotch' monarchy to the preſent firm 
Of this he publiſhed the firſt Vol. at Edinburgh, 171. To fendet his 
work the more Compleat; he has conſulted every author that could be of 
ſervice to him; by which means he has rectified innumerable miſtakes, 
into Which alt his predeceſſors in biſtsry had fallen. This Vol. is Hot 


a connected hiſtory of kings; but & ſeries of the lives of thoſe noblemien 
who gnalized 1 at home or abroad. It ends Witli the death 
of kin den Bruce 1329. He is however chiefly to be regarded, for 
what he has coflected from the, reſtoration of Malcolm Canmore, 10 A 
to the death of king Robert Bruce. But as even this was' not à me- 
thodical biſtory of "Scotland," the Bt. altered his plan, afid in 1715 
publiſhed a ſecond vol. which he intitled à full, compleat, and 

ral hiſtory of Scotland, from the year of God 1329 to ce 514, 


with a a and demonſtrative confutation ie errors of farmer 


writers, whether domeſtic or foreign And indeed the Dr. bas Agne 


this to very good purpoſe z ſo well; in truth, that if he Had Contitged 
his work. down to the acceſſion of james VI. to the throne of Eng- 


land, there had been leſs occaſion for the preſent. Let Hel n 
is conſidered that our author eſtabliſhes it às 4 rule, that” reſiſtunce 
to kings on no acoount whatever is cxcaſable, the reader may perha 

be 1 ine uced to think that Aber er nt ee fg 15 04 
nation whoſe nobles had vaſt powers,” bethuſe: they had forces; ; and 
whoſe- kings were only fürmidüble wren thoſe prinders füppo 

them. Tbus if Buchanan is too violent a ſtickler for the powers of 
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Ha Urn Res in thing thoſewho went before him. Theſe Keith 


4 wits mot . 

only bibel * e of that nation, "bor 0 5 idioms; fo 
that his firſt vol. bands in Galliciſms and a flowery. oſtentation of lan- 
nage from both which faults, the diction of the ſecond part is more 
Both volumes however are better HEE than could Bare ö cer n 


BY as "Abercromby. continues his hiſtory only to the year I 513 = . 
account of the year ,1560 and eſpecially of Shar befel queen Mary i 
England till the year 1572, would have been. very ö without 
Mr. Anderſon's four volumes of collections relating to that princeſs, as 

y contain a great number of original papers never before printed, 

vith republications of ſome ſcarce pieces from the beſt copies. 

The original papers in this valuable work, are taken from the records 
of the privy. council of Scotland, from a ſtate regiſter (I think Keith's 

tered MSS,) from the records. of the Scotch parliament from the 
Black Acts edit. 1568, from archives in the univerſity of Glaſgow, from 
the records of the general aſſembly, from the paper office in England 
and eſpecially from that general repoſitory of hiſtorical events theCorton 
library. This. collection ſhe ws, that Camden, although he his fur- 
niſhed. us with many of the papers given in at the conferences, has 
however omitted many others ek made againſt queen — 14 ; ng 


7 — 25 Tha three firſt volumes were publiſhed at Edinbi rgh, 175 > 


as was the laſt the year aſter. | Fo: 

Lately many of Deſk papers have hors: reprinted at Edi abu ab in 
abook b aeg Expat ans of the Letters, faid to be written by 

geen of Scots, to James Earl of Bothwell : with ſome additional ones 
relating to the. breaking up of the conferences at Hampton-Court, &c: 
This, work may have its merit, but it came to hand too late to be of 
ſervice to us. The author's chief aim is to prove, that queen Mary 
did not write the letters which were preſented to the commiſſioners at 
Weſtminſter. And it muſt be confeſſed that he has ſomewhat invali- 
dated the teſtimony of thoſe who have aſſerted their authenticity, But, 
as from his manner of writing, many ſuſpect he would boggle at no- 
thing to repreſent his favourite queen as the paragon of all carthly per- 
fection; ſo the leſs credit is due to ſo prejudiced a colleQor ! 

We could have wiſhed that the induſtrious Robert Keith had be- 
gun his hiſtory: of the affairs oſ the church and ſtate in Scotland, 
where Abereromaly, left off. This work was publiſhed at Edinburgh, 


1234. and commencing with the death of the abbot. ef Fern, 1527-8, 


ends. with the retreat of. queen Mary into England, An; 1568. 
A yery. buſy and important: period of Scottiſh hiſtory; upon which 
or. e public records and other anthentic vouchers, 


has 
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mote 56 his Plan. The re rincipie 
blame his ſentiments: of religion; as the friend to will - 
not be over pleaſed with his notions of government: - Out of thiol. 
lection however we have adorned our hiſtory with ay curious 
ticulary, of which we otherwiſe ſhould have been ig ant: and tho' i t 
would have ſaved us much trouble had he abridged th „ voy 
world in general may be better pleaſed that they are pu ublihed entire. 5 
Notwithſtanding it is a large folio ; Mr. Keith is very ſuperficial i in 
his relation of the ſteps which led to the war with England, on c- 
count of the projected matriage of Queen Mary with Ed 0 A {= Is 
of the ſeveral: incidents of that war. 2 
What he relates of the congregation is taken moſtly from LY 
But for the convention at Berwick, and pacification of Edinburgh, he 
conſulted the Fexdera, The moſt original parts of his hiſto oY 
the marriage of Queen Mary with Francis, and what followed Queen | 
Mary's return in 1561, to the birth of the prince in 7566; for whecty 
the author was indebted to Randolph's letters and the records 
of the privy-council. He has alſo thrown. ſome, lights on the year 
1 8077 from the diſp atches of the French ambaſſador, from the Cot- 
ton library, and rage a ſhattered MS, in the low parliament houſe of 


Edinburgh, 8 miſcellaneous papers of ſtate durify the 1 
of lee a 


IT 


1:2 


50 b. theſe are the hiſtories of that 12 dom which ** 


„we were obliged 
to 1 the Memoirs of private N Of theſe the moſt rl 


nent are the hiſtory of the Douglaſſes by Hume, and of the Gordons 
by Gordon: but as both theſe gentlemen, and eſ ly Hume, are 
more panegyriſts than hiſtorians; we have been able to pick little ff 
them, except the births and deaths of the great men of thoſe names. 
This indeed is the more excuſable in Hume; as the. Feeders were not 
publiſhed: when he wrote; but that Gordon ſhould miſrepreſent facts, 
in which the Fœdera could have ſet him to rights, 1s really wprifing * 
eſpecially as it appears that he conſulted them. | 
From theſe authors then (for we omit” to ſpea K of the two Land- . 
ſays, Marjoribanks, Jean de Beauge, Lord Cromarey, and Moyſcs, 
though al of them were conſulted) has the hiſtory of this period 
been compiled. And as the genius and ee C 1 
1 515 4 —5 had, were ann ſo have n 1: 


neither = be ry e nor- a ſided to. abſolute 5 in one per- 

ſon: Impartial in inveſtigati ing the motives.of oppolite parties, he ought 
to eſpouſe that fide fot which equitydeclares; and unbiaſſedwith family 
attachments he gught to repreſent wth fidelity the: actions of all. This was 
the rule we preſcribed to ourſelves; and this we flatter ourſelves we have 
followed. As far as Abercromby.gocs, we had a ſure guide as to chro- 
nology and fact. He 9 moſt authors chat could adift him, 
ard has quoted the pa But, though his fidelity is upqueſtionable, 
he del ights * too much in the * Pere ef "the: erden iſtory 


12 Bur with MY Hſe" affiflknices, 


With Whiork alſo may de rated Ra in, we Rave been wuch 
ae Our extracts from them make no ſmall part of of the mes ig; A 
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lebe gers hich a lt Ws 5 0 . 490 ar, 
evAtrd'as not the! ein Ig 


cui this beo) ber e Fal bel feb erfe 
confulted the hiſtorians of N and in parti | 
"Bacon, Lord Herbert, Ha and Camden. 


ar . Die, 
0 "the 1955 


es 
III. IV. V. Queen Mary, and King James VI. Neither 1255 i 


[4k of tht eminent negociator and Toldier, Sir Ralp þ Sadler, 


" > Piotr them we have been dfürnithed With hateriaſs Is, - 1 5 a 
re perfect knowledge of what paſſed in Scotland after the dea 
mes . ein dhe war recom nenced, gh bade ever been narrated, in 
910 S da encitsnob 9736 NN ef 
with? theſe ore ſhould — hiſtory 09. been pe 
this „ war Was 0 uſhed by tempor 
— Se theſe truces 155 b been indiſtinet he ny 
Andie. This moſt valuable collection of national are ves; 1 Was 
ered: to be publiſhed by Queen Anne, in whoſe time fifteen + vo- 
lumes of the work ſaw the light. Mr. Rymer, the ueen's hiſtorio ogra- 
-pher, on whom the care of the whole was devolved, thewed himſelf 
every where qualified for the taſſe; for he not only has given ug all 
- the' feeders,” conventions; letters, and public tranſactions, of whatever 


per- 


kind, between the kings of England and all other potentates, &c. 


Chaſſed chronologically from the year 1101, down to 1586; but left 
materials for carrying the work down to the preſent times. Accordingly 
Robert Sander ſon has ſince publiſhed the remaining volumes. The +4 
f which comes down'td the Ath of November, 1616. But as Scotland 
And England were engaged in almoſt perpetual wars; that collection ; 
furniſhes us with more authentic papers toward a hiſtory of Scotland, 
chan all other hiſtorians put together. Theſe papers then we have care- 
fu llyep jtomiſed; and can aſſureè the reader, that we have inſerted,in our 
"hiſtory y every article relating to Scotland, which occurs in the Fœdera. 
By this means, we have been enabled not only to correct innumerable 
:xiiſtakes, 6f rn writers, Both as to time and fact; but alſo to enrich 
Sur Kiſtory with many very curicus and intereſting particulary, un- 
known to former hiſtorians; Upon the Whole as we Hhaye endeavoured 


to diveſt cutfelves of every prejudice; ſollicitous alone for truth; which we 
ed nO temptation from either fear or favour to 925 may we ven- 
ure to recommend the followin work as the fulle and mot 3 N 


*publiſhed? © 

That it is entirely free from "faults would be the height of a arrogance 
43 vs to inſinunte; but it would be doing: an injuſtice to ourſelves, not to 
Alert, that we Have refuſed nd labott tò come at the truth, And that 
We Rate ainteck no one fact, knowihgly * in, unjuſt tolours : j Ind as we 
thing from" our” Sf KnowJedge, th LINN | ate always 
kent (a circumſtance never to be Fitted in AY Fo, reader 
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at al row wp | 
o hope, however, oo every 
| ornamept, we aimed at perſpi- 
Where we. ould; nat. e. e ee 
. Rag 5 Fan hs 6 milo 4 . | the words of the arigi- 
"k 1d abbey.Jlones are aL wrought into modern buildings 

ks al ſuccels.. 1 fe H o ens: noflic ir bonHtaos 
W 


Hüs mug as ne Hary to be. Al with regard to his hiſtery. 
Yitl che WE Seis me to conclude the preface, Vith a. few reflec- 
Ap Wyn the. $oots buſtory in general, and on, this period: in parti- 
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g there w Was nom iating power bet 


uld bring their armed tenants into the 

Scotch monarch Was oply. powerful exciting. feuds — 
bes bribing their affections with large donations of the crown-.patri- 
monk, f by humognring, their ene But as it was impoſſible to 
pleaſe all, and as an armed nobility is naturally prone to diſſentions in 
woch crcumitances neither the — 5 of the king, nor of the: great, 


Was much to be envied, while that of the 0 people, wia dow 
right Tubjedtion.... 


While the roman | catholic 5 ſubfiſtel in Scotland zo and the 
dignined clergy were intitled to ſit in parliament, and poſſeſſed conſi- 


f "wh 1 1 es of, the ere poſſeſſed of great hereditary offices of 
1 * and al fm coul 0 


amity to the nation: and as affluence; begets luxury; and the ford 
hates he gown, when that thwarts its ambition; a military nobility 
will, embrace the--firſt opportunity. of deprefling the eccleſiaſtical Rate, 
to poſleſs . of their wealth, which When thrown into the 
roy al ſcale. made } it preponderate: and as flayes can be but ſlaves, the 


1 8 from envy, hatred, wantonne es ech artes ile 
join . ith, t the nobles. TY 115 i 5 1 L 


"No o time however 12 8 for ak in tho; conftitmion.igs 


it is the leſs to be wondered at, that DN Was a aboliſhed, and d the no- 
bles ained the aſcendant. eo i822 aids yh 
B. "as in an illand, many will 8 the: ſea, and even 


wat muſt have its {i fabricated,. ſome trade muſſ be carried 


on at home, and ſome commerce prevail 9 pe but trade and com- 


merce, begetting wealth, with a knowledge of foreign ouſtome : the 
mind' of man too improving by the intercgurſe of 


j IC, ; 5 ſuper- 
ſtition will be firſt diſcountenanced i in eee, ſuch-citizens are. no 
match” * 2 rich 5 ſtate, the ally will haue recourſe 

Ris 24 5 . cot - . 
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6 Pere the ee has thus 3 


dering upon another kingdom more monarchical, more — more 


2 dich, 
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ween the ki and his penn, 
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derable revenues; the hierarchy was ſome hindrance to the ar : 
| Feb was the contention for abbeys, &c.. was often the cauſe 3 ö 


a minority : { fix long minorities then ſucceeding one another in * — 1 
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wi 1E PRE AC k. . 
rich; and more e Frail, will have a natutal antipathy to that * 
dom: : and as the natives of both will have daily opportunities of 
expreſfing their ſentiments of each other, feuds muſt ariſe, the flames 
of diflention will ſpread, and war with all its horrors muſt be kindled: 
the greater kingdom will endeavour to conquer the other; but as that, 
from poverty as well as from its form of government, is more hardy; 
ſo the ſtronger may gain victories over, but will not ſubject, the ſmaller ; 

eſpecially: if:itcis'the-intereſt of a third power to ſupport the weaker. 
But as ſoon as the inhabitants of the two limitary kingdoms em- 
brace 4 mode of religious worſhip abhorrent to that of the third wer; 
and when that power ſhews an evident intention to poſſeſs itſelf of the 
| kitgdomlit pretended to protect; its influence will diminiſh, and that 

of the limitary kingdom will grow; the friends thus made by religion, 
and/the diess of foreign ſubjection, being encreaſed by money properly 
diſtributod among the needy nobles, intermarriages between the two 
royal families with a union will enſue; or the weaker, and You di- 

vided Kingdom, will fall a prey to the firanger. 

Scotland was however luckily not conquered by England. A natu- 
 ral-union obtained ; and if the Scots will compare their preſent with 
their: paſt ſituation, as faithfully narrated in theſe volumes, muſt they 
not be forced to own that it had been for the intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain, but particularly-of Scotland had that union taken owe Nn cen- 


turies ſooner than it did * p 
0 8 
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EING about to write the hiſtory and antiquities of the 
northern part of Britain, called Scotland, from the earlieſt 
account of time; although I ſhall frequently have occaſion 

to treat of the affairs of England, Ireland, and other coun- 
tries, yet the reader is to expect no more than what has a neceſſary 
dependence upon thoſe of Scotland. For many centuries, our ac- 


counts are ſo imperfect and defective, ſometimes disjointed, broken, 
and full of chaſms, at other times confuſed, obſcure, and uncertain, 


that the reading a great part of this work will in ſome meaſure be 
like a man's travelling in the dark, till the light diſcovers to him a 


new ſcene of affairs. And, that the account may be as perſpicuous 
and regular as the materials will permit, I ſhall make ſome obſerva- 


tions on the iſland of Britain, and its inhabitants, before the arrival 
of Julius Cæſar: and, for the better illuſtration of this part of our 


hiſtory, I ſhall give an account of the Celts or Gauls, before their 


arrival in Britain; together with that of the tranſactions of the Ro- 
mans, in the ſouthern parts thereof, before they arrived in Caledonia 
or Scotland. eee 15 e © 


” 


But, as it is almoſt impoſſible to come at the origin of Scotland, | 


but at the expence of the infamous legends of Geffrey of Monmouth 


and Geffrey Keating, the former being falſly infitled The 'Hifory of 


Britain, and the latter, The general Hiſtory of *Treland, it will there- 
fore be neceffary on this occaſion to enlarge, to remove the rubbiſh 
of fable, and pave the way ts truth, by removing thoſe wicked ro- 

mances, which, inſtead of being genuine hiſtories, will, upon a very 
little conſideration, by every jadicigus. reader, appear to be the vileſt 


fables, ſtuffed with monſtfous abſurditics' and impoſſibilities, and, as 


ſuch, have been juſtly exploded by the moſt celebrated hiſtorians, 
criticks, and antiquaries, both Jomeſſick and foreign. The firſt of theſe 
has probably done the iſland of Britain more miſchief than all the 
books that ever were, or, it is to be hoped, ever will be writ in it. 
For, on that legend, Edward I. king of England, founded his pre- 
tended ſovereignty over the kingdom of Scotland (as appears by his 
anſwer to the bull of pope Boniface, in the 28th year of his reign, 
anno 1301.) which occaſioned thoſe long and bloody wars which Had 
almoſt' ended in the deſtruction of both nations. And, the better to 


detect the impoſture, and expoſe the fraud;*Fſhall give the character 


of Monmouth's pretended hiftory and its Wicked author, as it is drawn 


by divers of the moſt learned and judicious writers of Britain and other 
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The firſt hiſtorian, who took notice of Monmouth's book after 
ublication, was William of Newburgh, a Yorkſhire monk, who 


ays, „ That a certain writer, ſtarted up in our days, has deviſed 


ſtrange and ridiculous ſtories concerning the Britons ; and, with an 
unparalleled impudence, has extolled them far above the brave 


Greeks and Romans: his name is Geffrey, to which he has added 


that of Arthur, becauſe he has publiſhed, under the honourable 
name of an hiſtory, the fables of king Arthur, collected from the 
ancient fictions of the Britons, with ſome additions of his own, 
which he has covered over with a little Latin. 

« And the ſame perſon, with {till greater aſſurance, has publiſhed, 
as authentic propheſies (and pretends to ground them upon facts) 
the fallacious predictions of one Merlin, to which, in rendering 
it into Latin, he has added a good deal of his ow]n: and in that 
book of his, which he falſly calls The Hiſtory of Britain, his af- 
ſurance and forgeries are ſo very obvious to every reader, in the 
leaſt acquainted with ancient hiſtory, that there is no occaſion to 
deſcend to particulars. But ſuch perſons as are unacquainted with 
the truth, greedily ſwallow fables by the lump ; not to mention the 
great exploit done by the Britons before the arrival of Cæſar, 
which he either deviſed himſelf, or handed down the fabulous in- 
ventions of others as authentick.” _ 

And Giraldus Cambrenſis, who wrote about the ſame time, tho' 


Peſcript cap. Monmouth's own countryman, calls it the fabulous hiſtory of Geffrey. 


7. P. 387. 
apud Camd. 


Ang. Norm. {q 


Lewis's Hiſt. cc 
Brit. 


os 


Camd. Brit. cc 
Introd. col. 7. 
edit. 1695. 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Another Welſh writer, in his introduction to his hiſtory of Britain, 


ys, © To avoid tediouſneſs, I will here end my defence of Geffrey's 


tranſlation, with this proteſtation, that I intend not in any wiſe to 
allow of the fables therein mentioned. 

A very great, learned, and judicious antiquary ſays, That about 
four hundred years ago, Geffrey of Monmouth firſt gratified the 
Britons with Brutus as the founder of the Britiſh nation, and feigned 
him not only of a Trojan, but alſo of a divine extraction. Before 
which time, there was never mention made of any ſuch man as 
Brutus ; and that the criticks of our age imagine, that this romance 
had not been all of a piece, unleſs he had made Brute have three 
ſons, Locrinus, Camber, and Albanactus (the laſt of whom, Getf- 


frey having falſly made king of Albany or Scotland, Edward I. laid 
claim to the crown thereof, by virtue of his being deſcended from 
the eldeſt of theſe fabulous brothers) <« to anſwer the three nations 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Ibid. Deſcrip. ,, 
Mon. col. 


596. cc 


cc 


Templ. Intr. 


Dp; 31. 


« that in his time were here, in the ſame manner as before he had 
made his Brute, becauſe the iſland was called Britain : and 'tis not 
to be doubted, that if there had been any more diſtinct nations 
at that time in Britain, he would eaſily have found more of Brute's 
chiidren to have reigned over them.” 

And Camden, in his deſcription of Monmouthſhire, favs, 6 Mon- 
mouth alſo glories in the birth of Galfridus Arthurius, biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, who compiled the Britiſh hiſtory ; an author well 
experienced in antiquities, but, as it ſeems, not of antique credit: 
ſo many ridiculous fables of his own invention hath he inſerted in 
that work, that he is now among thoſe writers that are cenſured 
by the church of Rome.” 

1 celebrated ſtateſman and hiſtorian calls it a Feng forged by the 


Hiſtor, Engl. wit and folly of its firſt author, and therefore not to be regarded. 


A modern 
/ I 


1 > 


* D EHGUVTFTO0M 3 
A modern author ſays, “ Such ſtuff may pleaſe children, but not Bak: Chron. 
« riper judgments ; and were broached by Geffrey, archdeacon ß 
« Monmouth ; for which the writers of his time cried ſhame on him; 

« and yet can ſcarce keep many at this day from giving credit to his 
« fictions.“ | 
A late judicious antiquary ſays, That Geffrey was the firſt man Nichol. Hit. 
« after the conqueſt that attempted to write the Britiſh hiſtory, which L 18 
« he did to ſome purpoſe. He had a peculiar fancy for ſtories, ſur- 
« mounting all ordinary faith, which inclined him to pitch upon king 
« Arthur's feats of chivalry, and Merlin's propheſies, as proper ſub- 
« jets for his pen. But his maſterpiece is his Chronicon five Hiſtoria 
« Britonum; wherein we have an exact regiſter of above ſeventy 
« olorious monarchs that ruled this iſland before Julius Cæſar became 
« acquainted with it. The firſt ſtone of this fabrick was laid by 
« Nennius ; but the ſuperſtructure is all fire new, and purely his 
ce own.” | 
But a certain foreigner outſtrips all the reſt in cautioning them | 

« To beware of a fraudulent libel, falſly intitled The Commentary of 9 2 8 

CGildas, compoſed by one of the vileſt deceivers, to corroborate the lib. 1. 5 16. 

<« lies of an upſtart fellow (Geffrey of Monmouth) than whom, 

ee ſurely, a greater piece of unparalleled impudence and roguery never 

<« appeared; having embelliſhed the impoſture with decorations pro- 

« per for ſuch a deſign, often mentioning Brutus, of whom Gildas 

et never dreamt.” | | 

The ſenſe of many other celebrated hiſtorians and judicious anti- 

quaries might be brought againſt Geffrey and his pretended hiſtory ; 

but one more ſhall ſuffice, viz. that of a learned foreigner, an emi- Schrixer. 

nent antiquary, who calls it“ a great, coarſe, long, thick, palpable, Pref. Antiq. 

« and moſt impudent lie.” | | _ 

Geffrey Keating's General Hiſtory of Ireland being but lately pub- 

liſhed, there is only one character given of it (that I know of) by an 

Iriſhman, the author of the Memoirs of Clanrickard, which is as fol- Mem. Clan- 

lows: © And it may be aſſuredly ſaid, that the accounts given, not rick. Diſſert. 

« only of the Iriſh tranſactions then, but before and after, are very * 7 &© 

e imperfect, and deſerve to be corrected and ſupplied ; eſpecially now, 

when freſh endeavours are on foot to impoſe upon the world in a 

e grofſer manner, by an Engliſh verſion of Doctor Keating's pretended 

e hiſtory, which is getting ready for the preſs ; concerning which, I 

ſhall, for the fake of truth, and in vindication of the real antiqui- 

ties of that nation, venture to ſay, that it will not at all anſwer 
the character given it in late advertiſements ; as being, for the moſt 

<c part, an heap of inſipid, ill-digeſted fables, and the reſt but very 

e indifferently handled. The firſt part of this work conſiſts of idle Ibid. 

« ſtories, firſt vented by druids or bards, ſoon after the propagation 

<« of the goſpel in Ireland, when a notion of the flood, and the an- 

<« cient world, firſt came to be eſtabliſhed there; and theſe were then 

received or ſuffered by way of romance, for paſtime and diverſion 

only, which ſome, in the late degeneracy of the times, finding 

<<. written, took them for genuine and good hiſtory : whence it is 

that we are told of a colony ſettled in Ireland ſo many days or 

months before the flood; and that all the inhabitants thereof were 

* not loſt in the flood itſelf,” i: | 
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Keat. Gen. 
Hit. Ireland, 


p. 17. 


Id. ibid. 


Id. ibid. 


Ibid. p. 18. 


Cambr. Topo. 
Hibern. Diſ- 
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Keat. Gen.“ 
Hiſt. Ireland, 


p. 23. 


INT ROD VU CTI O N. 


o 


As by this character the reader cannot but be ſufficiently apprized 


of the deceit and falſity of this legend, I ſhall, the more effectually 


to detect the impoſture, and expoſe the fraud, of the wicked author, 
give a ſpecimen of his pretended hiſtory, with proper remarks thereon ; 
whereby the reader will be enabled to judge how greatly the publick 
has been impoſed upon by him, and the authors of the deteſtable 
annals his romance is ſaid to be compiled from: for, of all the fables 
that ever were deviſed, ſurely this is the moſt abſurd and ridiculous ; 
others having ſome appearance of truth, but this hardly any. 
Keating, from the valuable Leabhar Droma Sneachta, or the White 
Book, tells us, That Seth, one of the ſons of Adam, with three of 


his nieces, daughters of Cain, arrived in Ireland ſome hundreds of 
years before the deluge ; the eldeſt whereof, being called Banba, gave 


her name to the iſland. Some time after, three men and fifty women 
arrived, who, after having lived forty years in the country, all died 
of one diſtemper in a week's time. From this period the iſland re- 
mained uninhabited for the ſpace of two hundred years, till the coming 
of the flood. We are likewiſe told, that three fiſhermen, being by 
ſtreſs of weather driven from the coaſt of Spain, landed in Ireland, 
who, liking the country, reſolved to ſettle therein, but, returning to 
fetch their wives, were unfortunately drowned by the deluge at their 
coming back. | 
Other records ſay, That one Bith, obſerving Noah to build an ark, 


for the preſervation of himſelf and family againſt the approaching de- 


luge, deſired a place therein for the ſafety of himſelf and his daughter 
Cæſar: the favour being denied him, he had recourſe to an oracle, 
to know what was to be done on that melancholy occaſion ; by which 
he was adviſed to build a veſſel in imitation of that which Noah was 
preparing ; which he readily having ſet about, he accompliſhed the 
work ſome time after ; and having laid in a ſufficient quantity of pro- 
viſions, Bith, with Ladhra his ſon, and Tiontan his ſon-in-law, with 


their wives, and fifty beautiful women, put to ſea, whereon they 


were toſſed for the ſpace of ſeven years and a quarter; and arriving 
in Ireland, divided their handſome coadventurers amongſt them; but 
Bith and Ladhra dying ſoon after, their widows, with ' their other 
women, thirty-five in number, repaired to Tiontan, who, imagining 
himſelf unable to comply with the expectations of his numerous 
ſeraglio, deſerted them juſt fix days before the flood. Though this 
{tory be rejected by Keating, yet the ſame is confirmed by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, from the moſt ancient Iriſh hiſtorianss. 
REMARK. The above relations are ſo very abſurd and contradictory, 


that every reader muſt diſcover ' the falſity thereof, by obſerving the 
monſtrous ſtory of Cain's daughters; that of the fifty-three men and 


womens dying all of one diſtemper in ſo ſhort a time; and tho' it 
be ſaid that the iſland lay uninhabited for the ſpace of two hundred 
years, to the time of the deluge, yet we are preſently told that Bith 
and his company arrived there before the flood. 15 0 
The firſt oy that landed in Ireland after the flood was Adhna, 


ſent by Nion (without doubt from Babel) about one hundred and forty 


years after the deluge, to diſcover; the country; and, having carefully 


viewed the ſame, returned with a handful of its graſs to his maſter, 


to ſhew him the fertility of the ſoil. But Adhna leaving no perſon 
behind him, the iſland remained deſolate till the arrival of Parthola- 
2 | eg uus, 


# 


1 | «1 
= * 
1 1 


* 


nus, three hundred years after. the flood. He ſet out on his voyage 
from Migdonia in the middle of Greece, and, ſailing by Sicily and 
Spain, arrived in the weſtern 45 of Ireland on the 14th of May, ac- 
companied by his wife, his three ſons, and their wives, attended by 
one thouſand ſoldiers. - The reaſon of Partholanus's leaving his coun- 
try was the murder. of his father and mother, to make way to the 
crown, at the expence of their lives, and that of the ſucceſſion of his 
eldeft brother; and though the cruel and unnatural parricide eſcaped 
puniſhment for his execrable crimes, yet his poſterity, to the number 
of nine thouſand, were all cut. off for the ſame by the plague, at the 
hill of Hoath near Dublin, within the ſpace of a week, three hundred 
„ 38002005 21d 10-200 wn ao .acaioiied Towels 
REMARK. The firſt bold adventurer, that appears on the ſtage, is 
Adhna, ſoon after the general deluge ; but whence he came, remains 
ſtill a ſecret. But, as all theſe tranſactions are upon the wonderful, 
ſurely it muſt have been from a country vaſtly diſtant, perhaps from 
Ararat, where the ark reſted; though his buſineſs was only to fetch a 
handful of graſs. As this account is taken from one of the beſt and 
moſt authentick hiſtories of Ireland, (according to a certain author) walſt'sProſp. 
the excellent Pſalter of Caſhel, Keating has unluckily expoſed the ſame Irel. P. 350. 
to cenſure; for king Cormac, the writer of this choice hiſtory, ought 
to have told us how he came by this ſtory, ſince, after Adhna's de- 
parture, there was none left to tranſmit the ſame to poſteritx. 
And in the account of Partholanus's expedition is minutely ſet down 
the names of his wife and ſons, number of his troops, country he came 
from, thoſe he paſſed in his voyage, and the day and month when they 
arrived in Ireland; all written in as exact a manner as the moſt curious 
and accurate journals are at preſent. If nothing elſe could be brought 
to detect the impoſture, this of itſelf were ſufficient to expoſe the 
falſity of this relation; eſpecially if we conſider, that Keating and the 
Iriſh annaliſts have unluckily not conſidered that this expedition is ſaid 
to have been performed juſt three hundred years after the flood, which, 
according to the beſt calculations, is ſome time before the confounding 
of language, and conſequently before the diſperſion of mankind. We 
may therefore conclude, that letters were not then diſcovered, to com- 
memorate the actions of men, nor an epoch or month in uſe, to 
aſcertain chronology. For we are told by Joſephus, that letters were joſeph. contra 
not in uſe, even in Greece, before the Trojan war, which happened Apion. Ib. 1. 
about two thouſand years after the ſaid expedition, and many ages be- 
fore Greece (ſaid to be the country from whence Partholanus came) 
could have either name or inhabitants. This relation being of a piece 
with that of Adhna, our wiſe annaliſts have given us this account of 
Partholanus, when there were none of his deſcendants, qr thoſe f 


his people, left to hand down the ſame to future age. | 
'F muſt confeſs, that Giraldus Cambrenſis, out of the ancient Iriſh Cambr.Topo. 

annals, gives a ſubſtantial anſwer, via. That one Ruanus ſurvived the 2 A 

reſt, who, living to the days of St. Patrick, was by him baptized, d 7 

from whom he received an ample account of the tranſactions of his 

countrymen during the long courſe of his life ! which, indeed, muſt 

have been very long; for, being born within fix hundred years after the 

flood, he muſt then have been above two thouſand and ſeven hundred 


years eld. To account for Ruanus' longenty a modern ih writer ban 09g, — —*Þ 
tells us, that it was owing to a Pythagorean tranſmigration. - But Joful, p. 4. 
1 'L 1 | ce . 1 


Cambrenſis, 


* 


6 


| Mem. Clan- 
rick. Diſſei t. 


p. 129. 
Lhuyd. Ar- 


ch:zol. Britan. the ſhape of an eagle, fix years in that of a fiſh under water, and at 


p. 436, 


Keat. Gen. 
Hitt. Irel. 


p. 32. 


Ib. p. 37. 


| were expelled the ſame by the Tuatha de Dann. 


fiſting of no leſs than one thouſand one hundred and thirty veſſels, un- 


whilſt the Nemedians, who remained in Ireland, were grievouſly op- 


1 N T R ODU TrIOo N. 
Cambrenſis, or his copyiſt having miſtaken Ruanus fot Tuan, who, 
according to an ancient Iriſh. record, lied one hundred years in the 
form of a man, twenty years in that of a deer, one hundred years in 


laſt re- aſſumed the human form! Thus we ſee what a happineſs it is 
to the honourable and virtuous part of mankind; that the wicked are 
as defective in their judgment as they are in their integrity and: morals; - 
whereby are diſcovered the fables and falſities of thoſe: iniquitous men 
falſly called hiſtorians, and as ſuch have been greatly revered by their 
injured countrymen! But, to proceed. t 

Thirty years after the great ravage committed by the plague on the 
poſterity of Partholanus, Nemedius, one of his deſcendants, arrived with 
his four ſons, and a fleet of thirty- four ſhips, in each whereof were thirty 
perſons, together one thouſand and twenty. But, leſt here ſhould 
only be meant ſailors, I ſhall allow one hundred more to each veſſel, 
which will make the whole amount to four thouſand four hundred 
and twenty perſons. The Nemedians were not many years in Ireland, 
ere they were engaged in a dangerous war with a certain African 
pirate, with whom they fought four bloody battles, in the laſt of which 
moſt of the men in the country were cut off ; which Nemedius and 
his people taking much to heart, it not only occaſioned his death ſoon 
after, but that of two thouſand of his ſubjects: and the pirates, having 
ſubdued the whole iſland, grievouſly oppreſſed the conquered. The 
Nemedians, to ſhake off the yoke, raifed a mighty army, conſiſting 
of no leſs than ſixty thouſand men, by land and fea; and, engaging 
their enemies, defeated them: but in the ſecond battle they were them- 
ſelves either all cut off by the ſword, or periſhed in the ſea, except 
thirty-five perſons, who ſaved themſelves in a boat; and the chief of 
the remaining part, to avoid ſlavery, embarked on board a fleet, con- 


der the conduct of three leaders; who dividing their fleet into three 
fquadrons, the firſt, commanded by Simon Breac, directed its courſe 
for Greece; the ſecond, under the leading of Jobath, to the northern 
parts of Europe; and the third, conducted by Briotan Maol, to the 
northern parts of Scotland (from whom tis faid the Britons are 
deſcended, and that he gave the appellation of Britain to this iſland); 


preſſed by their cruel African maſters. 

But Simon Breac and his people, inſtead of bettering their condi- 
tion in Greece, exchanged one ſlavery for another; for the Greeks, 
fearing, by their great. increaſe, they might become too potent for 
them, oppreſſed them in the moſt grievous manner, by cauſing them 
to dig clay in the vales, and carry it to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains and moſt craggy rocks, to form a ſoil on thoſe barren parts for 
the production of corn. The people, to rid themſelves of this into- 
lerable ſervitude, privately ſeized on ſome ſhips, and embarking on 
board the ſame, to the number of five thouſand, put to ſea under the 
conduct of five leaders; and direQing their courſe back to Ireland, 
landed there within the ſpace of a week, on Saturday, Tueſday, and 
Friday, (two hundred and ſeventeen years after the landing of Neme- 


dius) by the name of Tribolgs, and continued in the iſland till they 


7 © | | e | The 
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The Tuatha de Danans being likewiſe deſcended from Nemedius, Kat. Gen. 
their: effors inhabited Ireland under. the appellation of Neme- "xx k _ 
dians ; but leaving the country, to free. themſelves from the opprefſion 7 
of their cruel African maſters aforeſaid, repaired to Greece under the 
command of Jobath, and, landin in Achgis learned the art of necro- 
mancy to ſuch a degree, that nothing could withſtand their inchant- 
ments: for when they engaged in 4 they could reſtore their dead 

to life, as faſt as. they were killed in battle. This ſo diſcouraged their 
enemies the Aſſyrians, who then had invaded Greece, that they had 
thoughts of returning home. But having conſulted a Druid, to (4. 

what was to be done in this dangerous Awatiog of their affairs, he 
adviſed them, that whenever a battle happened between them. and the 
Tuatha de Danans, they ſhould, as ſoon -2s the ſame was over, drive 

a ſtake through each of the dead bodies of their enemies ; which 
being put in execution, it effectually defeated their miſchievous prac- 

tice: which ſo greatly bed the ſorcerers, that they left the 
country; and, wandering from place to place, arrived at Denmark and 
Norway, where they were kindly received by the people, who admired 

them for their great learning, {kill in magick, and the lurpriſing effects 

of their inchantments. 

The Danes at this time being very illiterate, beſtowed on theſe 114. 8.47 
ſtrangers four cities to reſide in, and for the erection of ſchools to 44- 
ſtruct their youth in the magick art; where after having taught for ſome 

time, they ſet out on a voyage for the north of Scotland; where they 
continued for the ſpace of ſeyen years. From their ſaid four cities 

in Denmark, they brought four great monuments of antiquity, the 
moſt colebuanert of which I ſhall only take notice of. This is a 
ſtone, denominated Lia-fail, which was brought from the city of 
Falias, to which it gave name; it was of ſo wonderful a nature, that 

as often as an Iriſh king was crowned thereon, it was violently agi- 
tated, and made an amazing noiſe. _ 

The Tuatha de Danans having fet fail from Scotland, to conceal Ibid. p. 46. 
their arrival on the coaſt of Ireland, by virtue of their magical art 
raiſed a thick fog, which ſurrounded them for the ſpace of three 

days and nights, by favour of which they landed on the firſt Monday 

of May ; and having burnt their ſhips, march'd into the country un- 
diſcovered, and arriving at Sliab an Jaruin, ſent meſſengers to ſummon 
Eochaidh, king of the Tribolgs, to ſurrender the iſland, otherwiſe to 

fight for it. This inſolent demand not being complied with, a — 08 

ſoon enſued, wherein the Tribolgs, unable to withſtand the necro- 
mantick arts of their enemies, were routed, with the loſs of one 
hundred thouſand men; and were ſoon after expell'd the country, 
after they had poſſeſſed it thirty-ſix years : and the conquerors poſſeſſ- 

ing themſelves thereof, continued or of the iſland for the term 

of one hundred and ninety-ſeven 2 till they were ſubdued by the 
Milefians ; who, at their firſt a ance on the coaſt, attempted to 1bid. p. gg. 
make a deſcent, which the Tuatha de Danans obſerving, they covered o.. 
the iſland with a thick cloud, "which reduced it in the eyes of the in- 
vaders to the reſemblance of a bog, which fo intimidated them, that 
their landing was prevented at that time; as it was ſoon after in a 
ſecond attempt, by a violent ſtorm raiſed by the Thatha de Danans, 
which 7: 0m and deſtroyed ſeveral of the e tips, | 
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meaneſt capacities muſt diſcover the ſame ;. as they alſo muſt the want 
of judgment, as well as integrity, of the wicked inventers of theſe ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous fables, by their weakly imagining to impoſe them 
on their readers for facts. By making a very ſmall colony increaſe in 
ſo wonderful a manner; and notwithſtanding of its having been almoſt 
cut off at divers times, yet ſuch is the weakneſs of our author, that 
he has carried abroad, in his monſtrous fleet of eleven hundred and 


Keat. Gen. 
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REMA RE. The above are falſities ſo very groſs, that perſons of the 


thirty veſſels, (which probably is more than in the whole kingdom of 
Ireland at preſent) one hundred and forty-ſix thouſand and nine hun- 
dred perſons, allowing the ſame number to have been on board each 


thereof, that I have allowed to the ſeveral ſhips brought in by Neme-. | 
dius. Add to this, that the Nemedians, who remained in the iſland, 


could not have been far ſhort in number to thoſe who went on board 


the fleet; ſince we are told, that the latter were only the chief part of 


them ; ſo that the whole muſt have amounted to about four hundred. 
thouſand in number. Which ſhews, that in the ſpace of two hundred 
and ſeventeen years, they are ſaid to have inhabited Ireland, they muſt 
have increaſed to about ninety-one times the number they were when 
they arrived with Nemedius : whereas we are told by the faid author, 
that though Partholanus's people at their arrival amounted to above 
one thouſand in number, yet, after their having inhabited Ireland for 
the ſpace of three hundred years, they were only increaſed to nine 
thouſand, which is not nine times the number when they arrived. 
And as to the ſtory of Breotan Maol's giving his name to this iſland, 
and being the father of its inhabitants, that is equally falſe; as does 
appear where I have given the etymology of thoſe appellations, as 
approved of by the moſt learned and judicious criticks -and an- 
tiquaries. rite 


But this is not all ; for Keating had ſuch a propenſity to fables and 


Hiſt. Ireland, romance, that he has brought five thouſand Tribolgs from Greece, and 
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Ibid. p. 60, 


given this ſmall number of people poſſeſſion of Ireland, without the 
leaſt oppoſition from the African inhabitants, who had ſome time be- 
fore conquered the country, and expelled their predeceſſors in the 
amazing manner abovementioned. And our author has cauſed this 
very ſmall number of Tribolgs to increaſe in ſuch a wonderful man- 
ner, that, in leſs than thirty- ſix years after their arrival, they are ſaid to 
have loſt one hundred thouſand men in one battle againſt the Tuatha 
de Danans; to which adding the women and children, (without 
reckoning thoſe who ſurvived the battle) the number of the whole 
people, according to the. rules of political arithmetick, muſt have 
amounted to four hundred thouſand perſons ; ſo monſtrous a number, 
that by the courſe of nature they could not have attained to in many 
centuries. | * 

Though the above appears to be a manifeſt falſhood, yet it is not to 
compare to that of the Tuatha de Danans reviving men as faſt as they 
were killed in battle; their turning the iſland into the appearance of 


a hog; and raiſing a fog to favour their landing and march; nor to 


that of the fatal ſtone's making an approbatory noiſe, when an Iriſh 
monarch was crowned thereon. Theſe are relations truly worthy of 
the authors of the valuable antiquities of Ireland. But to proceed: 
About fixty years after the confounding of tongues at Babel, Te- 
niuſa Tarſa, the great king of Scythia, having a ſtrong propenſity to 


learn 
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learn the Hebrew language, together with all thoſe conferr'd'on man- 


kind at the general confuſion, formed a'defign to go to the plain of 
Seanair, in the neighbaurhood of which the Hebrew gs Was 
ſpoken in perfection; and to ſend ſeventy- two learned men, according 
to the number of the whole, to the other nations for the term of 
ſeven years, to learn their ſeveral languages, in order to inſtruct the 
Scythian youth therein. The miſſionaries, after the expiration of 
their time, being returned into Seythia, Teniuſa having appointed 
Nenuall, his eldeſt fon, to be regent of the kingdom during his ab- 
ſence, ſet out for the plain of Seanair ; where being arrived, he 
founded an univerſity there, to which he invited the neighbouring 
youth to learn the ſaid languages. „ 

The rector and maſters of the ſchools, were the king, Gadel, a 
Greek, and Caoh Caon Creathack, a Jew; who, on this occaſion, 


invented the» Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets, and cauſed the 


ſame to be engraven on wooden tables. In the interim, a fon being 
born to Teniuſa, he continued to reſide at the plain of Seanair for the 
ſpace of twenty years, in order to make his ſaid ſon a complete maſter 
of the reſpective languages, which being accompliſhed, they returned 
to Scythia, where Teniuſa erected divers ſeminaries for the inſtruction 
of youth, and appointed Gadel, who had been one of the maſters at 
Magh Seanair, preſident over the ſame ; ſtrictty enjoining him to 
reduce the Iriſh language into form, and to digeſt” it into dialects, 
vi. the military, hiſtorical, poetical, medicinal, and the vulgar. 
This new. vamp'd language was, from the preſident's name, deno- 
minated Gaoidhealg. 1 | | | 
Teniuſa having only two ſons, to Nenuall the eldeſt he bequeathed 
his kingdom, and to Niul the youngeſt the profit of the ſchools. 
Niul, by his good addreſs, and great application to the affairs of his 


Keat. Gen. 
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Tbid. p. 63, 


64. 


office, became celebrated far and near; and his fame reaching the 


Egyptian court, Pharaoh Cingeris the king invited him into Egypt 
to teach the youth of his country. The invitation being accepted, 
Niul repaired thither, where, for his excellent talents, modeſty, and 
good deportment, Pharaoh conferred on him his daughter Scota in 
marriage, with the lands of Capacirunt on the Red Sea, where he 
erected divers ſchools for the education of youth; and Scota, his 
conſort, having born to him a ſon, Niul, for the great love he bore 
to Gadel, the preſident, gave him the name of Gadelas. | 

The Iſraelites from Egypt, under the conduct of Moſes, being arrived 
on the frontiers of our ſchoolmaſter's territories, Niul, at an interview 
with Aaron, generouſly offered to ſupply his people with ſuch neceſ- 
faries as his-country afforded. In the. night following, Gadelas hap- 
pened to be bit in the neck by a ſerpent in a very dangerous manner. 
Mofes, in return for Niul his father's great kindneſs, laid his rod 
upon the - wound, which was no ſooner performed, than Gadelas 
recovered ; and a green ſpot remaining in place of the ſore, he 
received the name of Gaodhal-glaſs, from which the Iriſh are called 
Gadelians, or Clan-gaodhal; that is, the deſcendants of Gaodhal, or 


Gadelas : and Moſes, to endear Gadelas to his people, told them, in 


whatever country the young prinee er his poſterity ſhould dwell, it 
chould ever be free from all venomous creatures, as Ireland is ſaid to 


2 REMARK. 


Ibid. p. 65. 
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hiſtory, ſurely this is the moſt ridiculous and abſurd that was ever de- 
viſed ; for on its front is impreſſed the indelible character of a lie, by 


x. | 3 
FEN T ROD UMT TON 
RxMak x. Of all the writings that ever went by the name of 


the wicked author's telling us, that Teniuſa ſet out for Magh Seanair 


about ſixty years after the confuſion of tongues at Babel: for tis well 
known, that neither the Iriſh, nor any other nation, could have an 
account of the confounding of language before it was written by 


Moſes, who was not born till above: fix hundred years after that pe- 
riod ; beſides, the Jews were a people ſo obſcure, and little known to 
their neighbours, for above eleven hundred years after, that the cele- 
brated Herodotus, by Cicero called the father of hiſtory and prince 
of hiſtorians, does not ſo much as mention that people, though he 
treats of the chief nations in their neighbourhood ; and oveh it be ſaid, 


that they made ſome figure in Alexander the Great's time, occaſioned 


by what Joſephus relates of the honour done them by that prince; 
yet this is ſaid to be contradicted by Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Cur- 
tius, and Arrian : nor, for ought appears, were the Jewiſh writings 
known to their next neighbours; till the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, who intending to enlarge his library, com- 
manded Demetrius Phalereus, his librarian, to ſearch all nations, and 
purchaſe all the choice books he could. Demetrius, in his ſearch, 
having heard of the books of Moſes among the Jews, acquainted 
Ptolemy, who fignified his pleaſure to have copies thereof, with pro- 
per perſons from Jeruſalem to render them into Greek. Both being 
granted-by Eleazer the high prieſt, the tranſlation was finiſhed about 
two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven years before Chriſt, and known by 
the name of the Septuagint, as is ſaid from the number of its 
tranſlators. | 

But as the Jews, as already hinted, were an obſcure people, both 
the original and the tranſlation of thoſe writings muſt have remained 
in obſcurity till the propagation of the goſpel, when the knowledge 
thereof was diffuſed abroad by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; and the ſame 
being by St. Patrick carried into Ireland, towards the middle of the 
fifth century, the Iriſh muſt then have firſt heard of Moſes's writings, 
which contain the accounts of the creation, deluge, confuſion of lan- 
guages, and patriarchs, ſo often mentioned in their ſpurious and fa- 
bulous annals : and ſo weak have the authors of theſe pretended an- 
nals been, that they have left their writings as ſo many faithful 
hiſtories, written long before the invention of letters, and conſe- 
quently before hiſtories, or any thing elſe could -be handed down to 
poſterity by writing ; whereby is ſhewn, that all the pretended ancient 
hiſtories or accounts of Ireland, before the time of St. Patrick, muſt 
be falſe and fabulous.. #6 

And ſo little regard has Keating ſhewn to the great Scythian mo- 
narch Teniuſa, grandfather to Gadelas, the founder of the Iriſh na- 
tion, that he has reduced him to the mean and painful office of a 


ſchoolmaſter, and diveſted him of all paternal affection for Niul, his 


youngeſt ſon, to whom he left nothing to ſubſiſt on, but the poor 
and pitiful charge of a ſchoolmaſter. However, he has made him 
an amends for the undutiful behaviour of his father, by giving him 
the princeſs Scota in marriage, who being a dutiful wife, doubt- 
leſs ſhe acted the part of a ſchoolmiſtreſs, to eaſe him in his la- 
bours; and our author, for want of caution, has unluckily _ 
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Cich Cacn Creathack, a Jew, one cf Nis fchoölttaſters, "above four 
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hutidred years before Jacob the wunde of the Jewiſh nation was 
born; But to return to sr t 8 5111 


tr 


Niul, imagining that Pharaoh his father-in-law might reſent his Kent. Gen. 
iſt. Ireland, 


kindneſs to the Tfraclites, communicated his fears to Moſes, who ad- 
viſed him to accompany him to the promis'd land, where he ſhould 
have part of the country for himſelf, and people to inhabit it: and if he 
did not approve of that, he would ſpoil the Egyptians of their ſhip- 
Ping, and deliver them to him, to tranſport himſelf and r as 

ed one 


e ſhould ſee fit. The offer being accepted, Moſes diſpatc 
thouſand of his troops on this expedition, who, ſeizing the ſhips, de- 


livered them to Niul, who, with his company, were no ſooner on 
board, than they beheld the fatal cataſtrophe of Pharaoh and his hoſt's 


periſhing in the Red Sea: wherefore he debarked, and returned to his 
late ſettlement at Capacirunt, where dying ſoon after, he was ſucceed- 
ed in his poſſeſſions by his ſon Gadelas. 57 EY | 
Pharaoh an Tuir, ſucceſſor to Pharaoh Cingeris, reſenting the in- 
gratitude of Niul, for his not only ſupplying the Iſraelites with provi- 
ſions, but for receiving the ſhips they had been ſpoiled of by Moſes, 
raiſed a numerous army to revenge himſelf on the Gadelians, who be- 


ing by him expelled their country, they, under the conduct of Sru, 
grandſon to Gadelas, failed from the river Nile in four ſhips to the 


iſle of Crete, whence, after a ſhort ſtay, they paſſed the Egean and 
Euxine ſeas, and arrived in the river Tanais in Scythia : but the Scy- 


thians, from whom they were deſcended, regarding them with an evil 
eye, as if they were returned to put in for a ſhare of the government, 
harraſſed them with continual 'wars. The Gadelians having killed 
Riffloir, king of Scythia, knowing they were not a match for the 


Scythians, judged it the ſafeſt way to leave the country; which being 
put in execution, they retired to the country of the Amazons, and 


continuing there about a year, put to ſea in three ſhips, with ſixty 


perſons on board each veſſel, and failing weſtward, arrived in the nar- 
row ſea that flows from the northern ocean, where, by a violent ſtorm, 
they were driven on the iſland of Caronia, in the Pontick ſea ; where 
after having ſtaid about a year and a quarter, they proceeded to Goth- 
land, and having continued there for the ſpace of one hundred and fifty 


years, ſet out with four ſhips, with forty-eight men and women, and 
four mariners on board of each, and landing in Spain, fought many 


deſperate and bloody battles with the natives, with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they almoſt reduced the country, and obtained divers of the chief 
offices in the adminiſtration. | 5 8 


Gallamh, the chief of the Gadelians in Spain, having aſſumed the Ibid. p. 78. 


name of Mileſius, reſolv'd on a voyage to Scytbia, to viſit his rela- 
tions; for which purpoſe he fitted out thirty ſhips, manned with the 
beſt of his people, put to ſea, and croſſing part of the Atlantick ocean, 


entered the Mediterranean ſea, and paſſing by the iſles of Sicily and 


Crete, failed through the Egean and Euxine ſeas to the river Tanais, 
and landing in Scythia, diſpatched a meſſenger to acquaint Riffloir the 


p. 69. 


king of his arrival; who inviting him to court, Milefius, by his good 


addreſs, ingratiated himſelf into ſuch favour with Riffloir, that he not 
only appointed him his prime miniſter, and generaliſſimo of his army, 
but he gave him his daughter Seang in marriage. Mileſius behaved 
ſo well in his new poſts of honour, that he ſuppreſſed the growing 
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kingdom, and reduced all the enemies of the. Scythian nation; and 


by his great exploits becoming the darling of the people, raiſed ſuch a, 


jealouſy in Riffloir, that he reſolved to cruſh him in time, leſt ambi- 
tion ſhould animate him to aim at the crown. Mileſius, informed of 
the king's defign, reſolved to prevent him; to which end he aſſembled 

bis principal officers, forced the palace, and murdered: Riffloir ; and 
returning to his ſhips, left Scythia, and arriving in Egypt, was re- 

_ ceived by Pharach in the kindeſt manner, and himſelf and com- 
pany entertained in the moſt ſumptuous and elegant taſte; and 
Pharaoh conſtituting him general of his army, he overcame the Ethio-. 
pians in many bloody engagements, and having reduced their power, 


1 


made them tributary to the Egyptians. e 
N th ; The war being happily ended by the intrepidity and good conduct 
>. to. ©” of Milefius, Pharaoh gratefully gave him his daughter Scota in mar- 
riage, in return for the great ſervice he had done him: and having 
continued ſeven. years in Egypt, called to mind the propheſy which 
foretold, that the poſterity of Gadelas ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of a 
certain weſtern iſland. Confiding in this prediction, he put to ſea with 
his Gadelians on board a fleet of fixty ſhips, and traverſing the Medi- 
terranean fea, landed in Thrace, whence crofling the continent, he ar- 
rived at the iſland Gothiana ; and continuing his voyage, landed ſoon 
after in Pictland, (now called Scotland) which he ' plundered ; and 
ſteering his courſe through the German ocean, and the Britiſh chan- 
nel, landed in Spain, where his arrival was acceptable; for the Goths 
having overrun and plundered the country, the people were reduced 
to the moſt deplorable circumſtances. Mileſius — reſolved to 
rid the kingdom of theſe cruel barbarians, raiſed the whole power of 
his Gadelians, who engaging the Goths, ſoon routed them; and his 
ſucceſs afterwards was ſo very great, that he defeated them in no leſs 
than fifty- four battles, and expelled them the country: and to com- 
plete the heroical actions of Mileſius, we are told, that he fought no 
Ibid. p. 82. Jeſs than one thouſand battles, and ſubdued almoſt the whole king- 
dom of Spain. 4 CE 
REMARK. Of all the pieces of knight errantry that ever were de- 
viſed, ſurely none can exceed the adventures of the Gadelians. For 
without mentioning the account of Moſes's robbing the Egyptians of 
their ſhips to ſupply Niul with tranſports, it ſhall ſuffice to obſerve, 
that though Keating has ſhewn us that his Gadelians were not many 
in number, by carrying them from Egypt into. Scythia in four ſhips, 
yet he has not only made them defend themſelves againſt the. mighty. 
power of the Scythians, and in an engagement kill Riffloir their king; 
but he has, in his romantick expedition, cauſed them fail by land as 
well as by ſea, by leading them from the river Nile to Scythia, thence 
to the country of the Amazons, croſs. the narrow or Caſpian ſea to 
the iſle of Caronia, thence to Gothland in the Baltick ſea, and thence 
to Spain; without knowing that a great part of his imaginary ſea, 
through which he has led his Gadelians, is really land. However, 
after their long reſidence in the iſle. of Gothland, they ſet out for 
Spain in four ſhips, under the conduct of Bratha : but our author hay- 
ing unluckily forgot that the number of men on board only amounted. 
to one hundred and twelve, he has made them fight, many deſperate; 
and bloody battles with great ſucceſs againſt the Spaniards. _ 0. 
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And that Keating's pretended hiſtory may be all of a-piece, he has 
carried his hero Milefius from Spain to Scythia, to viſit Riffloir, his 


23 


relation, king of the country; by whom, as well as by the king of : m 


Egypt, he was not only advanced to great honours and offices, but 
both kings, forſooth, beſtowed their daughters upon him. This be- 
ing a neceſſary concomitant of knight-errantry, our author could not 
have given us a greater demonſtration of the impoſture, or a greater 
corroboration of the ſame, than by telling us that his hero, Mileſius, 
fought no leſs than a thouſand battles. 0 | 
To return to the Iriſh antiquities. The Gadelians having reſolved 
to diſcover the weſtern iſland abovementioned, it was judged neceſſary 
to ſend a perſon well qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; and as 'tis faid 
that one Ith, in a ſtarry night, had, by the help of a teleſcope, diſco- 
vered the ſaid iſland from the top of the tower of Braganza in Spain, 
he was therefore doubtleſs deemed the propereſt perſon to be employed 
in ſuch an undertaking. Ith, accepting the commiſſion, had not been 
long at ſea, ere he luckily diſcqvered the promiſed iſland, or Ireland. 
This occaſioning no ſmall joy among the Gadelians, they immediately 
prepared for an expedition thither ; and having appointed thirty ſhips 
for that purpoſe, put on board nine hundred of their beſt troops, with 
their wives, accompanied by Scota, relict of Milefius, who died in 
Spain ſome time before; and arriving on the coaſt of Ireland, attempt- 
ed to land, but were prevented by the necromantic art of the Tuatha 
de Danans, as already hinted ; but ſteering to another part of the 
iſland, they landed, beat the inhabitants in divers battles, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the country, and cantoned 1t out among four of their 
chiefs. Z 
Policornus, king of Thrace, having endeavoured to debauch the 
daughter of Gud, chief of the Pictiſh nation in his country, his deſign 
was diſcovered to Gud, who murdered him, and fled the country with 
His people ; and arriving in Gaul, had lands conferred on him by the 
king, to whom Gud related the whole adventure. The king, being 
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inflamed with the beauty of the damſel, attempted to force her from 


her father. To defeat this deſign, Gud ſeized on divers ſhips, and put 
to ſea with his people; and, his daughter dying on board, he arrived 
ſoon after in Ireland, where he was joyfully received, and an alliance 
entered into between him and the governor of Linſter againſt the Bri- 
tons, who committed great depredations in Ireland, and, by poiſoning 
their arrows, rendered the wounds incurable; wherewith Troſdane, 
a Pitiſh Druid, being made acquainted, he adviſed the governor to 
dig a pit, near the place where he uſually fought with the Britons, 
and to put the milk of one hundred and fifty bald-faced cows therein, 
and as often as any of his men were wounded, to bathe them in the ſaid 
milk, which would prove an infallible remedy-againſt the poiſon, by 


preventing its bad effects; which upon trial not only effectually an- 


— but the Iriſh thereby obtained an entire victory over the 
Britons. 8 | | 

REMARK. The ſtory of Ith's having by night ſeen Ireland from 
Braganza, in Spain, is a lie ſo monſtrous, that even Keating would be 
thought to diſbelieve it. Of the ſame ſtamp is the milky bath, for 
curing wounds made by poiſoned arrows. | 

After what has been ſaid, it may be thought needleſs to bring any 
thing elſe to refute the pretended antiquities of the Iriſh nation. I 


E ſhall 


Keat. Gen. 
Hiſt, Irel. P. 
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Iron CT 120%N. | 
ſhall nevertheleſs, for the better expoſing the wicked authors thereof, 
make remarks. on the remaining parts as I proceed. | => 

In ſome of the ancient and valuable records (unjuſtly fo called) of 
Ireland, we are told, that Labhradh Loingſeach, king of Ireland, 
having had monſtrous long ears, reſembling thoſe of a horſe, was will 
to conceal the ſame; in order to which, as often as his hair was cut, 
which was once a year, he cauſed the cutter to be ſlain. This cruelty 
of the king's ſo greatly intimidated the unfortunate hair-cutters, that 
they determined by lot who ſhould be the next unhappy ſufferer. 
This becoming the fate of a widow's ſon, ſhe, to preſerve him, ap- 
plied to Labhradh in the moſt moving terms to ſave his life; which 
the king agreed to, provided he did not diſcover what he ſhould ſee. 
The conditions „ e and the work performed, the operator 
had a ſtrong inclination to reveal the ſecret; but the penalty being 
death, he was ſo oppreſſed thereby, that it threw him into a dangerous 
ſickneſs, which ſo affected his mother, that ſhe applied to a phyſician 
for advice: the doctor, believing the diſtemper to be preternatural, 
imagined it to be the effect of an extraordinary concealment, where- 
fore he endeavoured to prevail upon his patient to diſcover the fame ; 
but, the remedy being worſe than the diſeaſe, he durſt not. In this 
deſperate caſe the phyſician happily found out a medium, whereby the 
hair-cutter might ſafely reveal the ſecret, without incurring the pe- 
nalty : which was this, that the young man ſhould repair to a certain 
croſs way in a neighbouring wood, where, by applying his mouth to 
the firſt tree he came to, he ſhould whiſper the ſecret : which being 
done, the king's harper, ſome time after, having occaſion for {ome 
timber to make him a harp, repaired to the wood to fetch ſome ; and 
coming to the tree, to which the ſecret was revealed, cut down the 
fame, and making a harp thereof, the only words it ſounded were, 
the king has the ears of a horſe. This Labdradh being informed of, 
he concluded it was diſcovered by the gods, as a puniſhment for his 
_ cruelty in putting ſo many innocent men to death; and, in ſome mea- 
ſure to atone for the ſame, expoſed his ears ever after to the view of 
the publick. ; TY 

REMARK. This being a lie of the firſt magnitude, Keating fore- 
ſaw it would not paſs for a fact: he regards it as a curious fable of 
great antiquity, therefore has truly deemed it worthy of a place in his 
noted romance. g 

In the reign of Fearaidhach Fionfachtrach was an amazing collar in 
Ireland, denominated the wonderful; which was put on the neck of 
a judge before he gave ſentence in a cauſe, as it was likewiſe on that 
of a witneſs before he gave evidence. This collar was of ſuch a ſur- 
priſing nature, that if the judge who wore it intended to give falſe 
judgment, it would, by contracting itſelf, almoſt choak him, and 
thereby prevent the ſame; but, if he repented of his deſign, it would 
extend itſelf, and give him an opportunity to do juſtice. The ſame 
effect it had on witneſſes in giving their evidence! Tis great pity that 
this valuable collar is not in uſe at preſent, in regard to the latter, when 
ſuch notorious practices of perjury are ſo much in faſhion. | 

Fionnachta was ſo denominated from the great quantity of 
ſnow which fell in his reign, which no ſooner began to thaw than 
it diflolved into pure wine: and Siorlamh, king of Ireland, had ſuch 
monſtrous long hands, that, when he ſtood upright, his fingers touched 
the ground. To which! ſhall only add, that at the arrival of Loney 

[ | an 
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and his people in Ireland, there were only nine rivers and three lakes 
or lochs in the whole iſland, the reſt having at certain times broke out 
ſince. Meg ons Fog | | 
REMARk. Though theſe are manifeſtly as great falſhoods as the 
reſt, yet our author, with great gravity, aſſerts them for facts. 
To what has been ſaid, concerning the Iriſh antiquities, it will not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that no nation ſeems to be worſe qualified to im- 
poſe fables on the world than the Iriſh; for, through the great weak- 
neſs and inadvertence of their writers, they have given us the moſt 
ſenſeleſs and ridiculous accounts of their rivers and lakes that ever 
were deviſed : by telling us, that, at the arrival of Partholanus and his Keat. Gen. 
people in Ireland, there were then only nine of the former, and three * Irel. p. 
of the latter, in the whole iſland; all the reſt having broke out ſince Oflahert. 
that time! Theſe are relations ſo very abſurd, that our wife annalift, Ogys. Dom. 
in the Pſalter na Rann, might as well have told us, that at the coming 
of Partholanus only one third part of the iſland was created, and the 
other two ſince. f EE | 
As by this ſpecimen of the Iriſh antiquities the reader will be en- 
abled to judge what credit they deſerve, I think it will not be amiſs to 
ſhew him the authorities from which they are taken, with ſome 
remarks thereon. ent ads 
The moſt ancient writings the Iriſh have to ſhow, concerning their 
hiſtorical tranſactions, are the Pſalter of Caſhel, the Annals of Ireland, 
Ulfter and Dungal, with the Pſalter na Rann; but, in reſpe& to anti- 
quity, none can vie with the Falter of Cafhel and the Annals of Ireland: 
the firſt is ſaid to be written by Cormac Macmillenan, king of Munſter 
and biſhop of Caſhel, in the tenth century ; and the laſt by Tigernach, 
an antiquary, in the eleventh century. The greateſt antiquities in the Profp. Irel. 
P/alter of Caſhel are ſaid to have been extracted, twelve hundred years P. 350. 
before, from a collection of the moſt ancient hiſtories of the nation, 
and approved of by a general convention of the ſtates at Tara, in the 
reign of Laogaire, and time of St. Patrick, (about the year, according 
to the Chriſtian æra, 442) who was one of the committee who re- 
viſed it: hence it was called the Pſalter of Tara. The buſineſs of this 
convention, tis ſaid, was to make laws for the good government of 
the people; to examine the publick records, that a faithful hiſtory 
might be extracted from them for the honour of the kingdom; and 
to aſcertain the genealogies of families ; which, when approved and 
paſſed, were recorded and depoſited in the national archives. On this 
occaſion the committee appointed to infpeCt the records, we are told, Keat. Gen. 
conſiſted of three kings, three biſhops, and three antiquaries! 3 
Remark. As Keating has given us ſuch a particular account of the 
parliament of Tara, he ought to have told us whether there be an 
annals remaining concerning its proceedings. Indeed it is ſaid, that profp. Irel. 
the original book was depoſited in the cuſtody of the prelates, for its p. 47. 
prefervation : they cauſed divers copies to be made, ſome of which are 
ſtill extant ; and ſome others, which were faithfully tranſcribed from 
them, are the Pſalter of Caſhel, and the Book of Armagh. Theſe then 
are the authentick tranſcripts of the original book, approved by the 
ſtates of the kingdom at Tara. But the Book of 2 or Annals of Stilling. Orig. 
Mer, being lately compoſed by a canon of Armagh, the whole muſt OM mY 
lie upon the Pſalter of Caſhel, to the authority of which we are fo © 
often referred for a faithful account of the Iriſh antiquities. And, in 


order 


1 . 


order to give a ſanction to this authority, we are told, as aforeſaid, 
that it was written by the holy Cormach, king of Munſter and biſhop 
of Caſhel, above eight hundred years ago. But this piece, which con- 
ſiſts of a parcel of old ballads, inſtead of proving what it was brought 
for, only ſhews itſelf to be ſtuffed with the moſt abſurd and ridi- 
culous of the Iriſh fables ; namely, the ſtories of Cæſar; Partholanus, 
Nemedius, and Troſdane. By which we ſee what credit is due to the 
account of the famous convention of Tara. * 1 b 
And the annals are ſaid to be extracted out of a collection of the moſt 
ancient hiſtories of Ireland, twelve hundred years before the conven- 
tion of Tara, (doubtleſs out of thoſe which tell us, that Ireland was 
peopled many centuries before the flood, by Seth the ſon of Adam, and 
three of his nieces, Cain's daughters) which, according to the Chriſ—- 
tian æra, was held about the year 442 : therefore the extract muſt have 
been made about ſeven hundred and fifty-eight years before the incar- 
nation; which I take to be a period long before the uſe of letters was 
known in Ireland: ſince tis manifeſt, that the uſe of letters was not 
Joſeph. contra known in Greece at the deſtruction of Troy, which, according to the 
Apion. lib. i. beſt accounts, happened about eleven hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt ; and tho Homer is ſaid to be the moſt ancient Greek writer, his 
works are ſuppoſed not to have been written till many years after. 
Now, as the other European nations received their learning from the 
Greeks, it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed that ſo remote and obſcure 
an iſland, as Ireland muſt then have been, could have had the uſe of 
| letters ſo early. Beſides, we are told by a very celebrated writer, that 
Liv. Hiſt. before the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, in the year 388 before 
Rom. lid. 6. Chriſt, letters were then but in little uſe among the Romans. 
Now, as this is a time 370 years poſterior to the abovementioned ex- 
tract, we may juſtly conclude it to be a falſe and ſpurious relation, and 
that the uſe of letters was not then known in Ireland. Nay, accord- 
Pet. Polit. ing to a very judicious writer, 'tis certain, that Ireland was not peopled 
Surv. Irel. p. till the time of Julius Cæſar, which is near ſeven hundred years after 
2 8 the ſaid extract is ſaid to have been made. 
That the uſe of letters was brought into Ireland with the preaching 
Nen. Hiſt. of the goſpel, I think, is evident by Nennius; who tells us, that St. 
Brit. c. 59. Patrick wrote above three hundred and ſixty- five abietorias, abegeto- 
rias, or A, B, C's. That theſe were alphabets for the uſe of his new 
War. Script. converts, is manifeſt from Ware, who fays that Tirechan, an ancient 
* P. writer of St. Patrick's life, has explained what is meant by the word 
* abietoria, by telling us, that St. Patrick baptized men daily, and taught 
them letters or abegetorias, whereof he gives us divers inſtances; 
which he thinks are demonſtrations ſufficient to ſnew, that by abegeto- 
ria is meant the alphabet, or A, B, C, which St. Patrick wrote and 
taught his new converts, which, I think, is beyond diſpute; for had 
letters been in uſe in Ireland, and ſo many books wrote therein before 
this time as their writers endeavour to make us believe, it would have 
been a trouble, both ridiculous and needleſs, for St. Patrick to have 
wrote the ſaid abegetorias, when there would have been ſchools enough 
wherein the ſame were taught. But that there were neither letters nor 
ſchools in Ireland before the time of St. Patrick, I think, will appear 
by the following obſervation. 
Could no other proof be brought to ſhew that the Iriſh had at firſt 
the uſe of letters from the Latins, or from thoſe who ſpoke the Latin 
| tongue, 
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book, to read, to write, &c. would alone be fufficient to convince all 
diſintereſted perſons, that the Iriſh were at firſt taught to read and 


expreſy them, viz. à letter, a 


write by perſons who wrate and ſpoke that langnage. And it being N 


certain, that the Romans never were in Ireland, the Iriſh could not 
have learned theſe terms from them: they muſt therefore undoubtedly 
have been taught them by St. Patrick and his aſſiſtants, who finding 
no words in the Iriſh tongue for the ſaid terms, by their never having 
been in uſe in that country, they introduced them with an Iriſh in- 
flection, calling liltera, lietar ; liber, leabar ; lege, leagmi; {cribo, ſcri- 
abmi; leagham, to read; ſcriobam, to write, &c. In like manner 
they were obliged to uſe Latin terms with an Iriſh turn for thin 
belonging to Chriſtianity, vig. Croiſd, Chriſtus; croſb, crux; cagluiſh, 
eccleſia ; ceile, cella ; epic, or easbug, epiſcopus ; baifteadh, baptifma, 
Se. : | 

A modern Iriſh writer foreſeeing that their antiquities were not to be 
ſupported, unleſs the uſe of letters could be aſcertained to have been 
very early in Ireland; to ſhew they were, tells us, that their pagan 
anceſtors wrote many books : and, that proof might not be wanting, 
he has done it to ſome purpoſe by Forchern, an Frith et; who ac- 
quaints us, that Finius Farſaidh, or Finiuſa Parſa, compoſed (about 
one hundred years after the deluge, as already obſerved) the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Iriſh alphabets. But this writer, inſtead of proving 
what he was brought for, only ſhews his own ignorance, by not 


Oflahert. 
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Ogyg. pars 3. 
c. 30. p. 217. 


221. 


knowing that there were no ſuch people as the Hebrews at that timg. 


For the firſt perſon that was denominated a Hebrew was Abrakam, 
Who was born about two hundred years after the Hebrew alphabet is 


ſaid to have been made by Finius, above one thouſand yew before 
d four hun- 
dred years before the Romans were a people, and above two thouſand 


ſix hundred years before letters were brought into Ireland by St. 
Patrick. | 


Theſe things duly conſidered, I think it will, to every impartial and 


unprejudiced reader, appear, that the Iriſh could not have had the uſe 
of letters before the time of St. Patrick ; therefore all their pretended 
antiquities, before that period, inſtead of 1 genuine hiſtories, 
muſt appear to be the vileſt and worſt deviſed fables: nor can they 


well be otherwiſe, ſeeing they are the productions of their poets, who 


were a very wicked ſet of men; whoſe works, 18 to the beſt war. Antiq. 


Iriſh hiſtorian, tended chiefly to corrupt youth, or raiſe ſe 


| tion. And Hiber. c. 5. 
by other writers they are faid to have been men of ſuch wicked prin- Ci a Is 


ciples, and debauched morals, that they were by publick authority, Thaum. p. 


no leſs than three times, ordained to be expelled the country for their 
intolerable impoſtures, flatteries, and calumnies. Theſe are the Iri; 


430, 431- 
Keat. Gen. 


ſh Hit. Irel. p. 


antiquaries and hiſtorians ſo greatly applauded by their modern 37. 


writers, at the expence of honour, juſtice, and truth by ſayipg, 


We have the ſame evidence to prove the authority of the Iriſh Ibid. p. 339, 
“ annals, and the publick manuſcripts, as is ſufficient to prove the 300. 


hiſtories of other nations; and perhaps it would be no more than 
* truth to affirm, that no people, except the Jews, whoſe writings 
were divinely inſpired, have more genuine or earlier accounts of the 

concerns of their anceſtors, than 5 chronicles and ancient records 


that give being to the preſent hiſtory; and for this reaſon, among 


% many 
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© many others, becauſe no nation in the world could poſſibly be more 
tc exact in preſerving their records, and tranſmitting them uncorrupt 
4 to poſterity, than the ancient Iriſh!” . 
Kenned. Pref. Another writer of the ſame ſtamp, in raptures, cries out, Could 
Bier wa 20. a nation, let me aſk you, with any colour of juſtice be eſteemed 
se barbarous, that, ſo many ages before Chriſt, ſet ſo great a value 
<« upon learning, and gave the maſters of it ſo extraordinary an 
« honour?” | pI 
Anſwer. Yes, they might very juſtly, from the barbarous cuſtom 
of chuſing their kings, which, by Giraldus Cambrenſis, we are told, 
was as followeth. | 
Cambr. | « At Kenilennie, in the moſt northern part of Ulſter, the people 
Topog ile, © chuſe their king after a very barbarous and execrable manner: the 
3. c. 25, *© whole nation being aſſembled, a white labouring beaſt (by Keating 
treat en © called a mare) was placed in the midſt of them, to which he that 
Pref. p. 6. was to be created, not a prince, but a beaſt, not a king, but an out- 
« law, made his approach like a beaſt,” I ſuppoſe upon his hands and 
feet, © in preſence of the convention; with no leſs impudence than 
« want of ſenſe, profeſſing himſelf to be a ſavage beaſt. The mare 
“ was killed, cut in pieces, and boiled; in the broth of which he 
bathed himſelf; and fitting upright in the caldron or boiler, as it 
« were on a throne, was ſerved with the fleſh, whereon he and his 
« people feaſted 'till it was devoured ; and putting his mouth to the 
e liquor, or broth, wherein he was waſhed, without the uſe of his 
e hands, or help of a veſſel, drank part of the ſaid broth, which was 
* a confirmation of his royalty.” ts 
ab Antiq. And at the election of O'Neal, king of Ireland, the ceremony of 
3 4 confirmation was throwing a ſhoe over the head of the elect. And fo 
late as the year 1422, the Iriſh appear to have been as barbarous as 
ever; for their wicked practices at that time were ſo enormous, that, 


in the firſt year of king Henry VI. of England, the following act of 
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parliament was made againſt them. 
Ow « Foraſmuch as divers manſlaughters, murders, rapes, robberies, 
I . " * » | . © . = 
p. 218. © 3* « and other felonies, ryotes, conventicles, and divers other offences, 


ce now of late have bin done in divers counties of the realme of Eng- 
“ land, by people born in the countrey of Ireland, repairing to the 
ce towne of Oxeford, and there reſiant and dwelling under the jurif- 
« diction of the univerſity of Oxeford, to the great feare of all man- 
ce ner of people of the realme of England dwelling thereabout, as by 
e the commons of the ſame realme aſſembled in the ſaid parliament 
ce it was grievouſly complayned : our faid ſoveraigne lord the king, 
ce by the aſſent aforeſaid, and at the requeſt of the ſame commons, 
« hath ordained and ſtabliſhed, that all people borne in Ireland ſhall 
ce be yoided out of the realme, within a month next after proclama- 
ce tion made of this ordinance, upon paine to loſe their goods, and to 
* be impriſoned at the king's will. 
« Except graduates in the ſchooles, and men having benefice of 
holy church in England; and men of the law in England, and thoſe 
ce which be inherit in England; and thoſe that have father and mother 
ce being Engliſh people; religious perſons profeſſed; merchants, bur- 
« geſſes, and other inhabitants within cities or buroughs of good 
« fame, which can find ſurety of their good bearing; and Iriſhwomen 
« married to Engliſhmen, and Iriſhmen married to Engliſhwomen, 
Which 
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« which be of good fame; and that all thoſe Iriſh people, which | 

« have benefices or offices in the land of Ireland, ſhall abide there 

upon their benefices and offices, upon paine to loſe and forfeit the 

profits of their benefices and offices, for the defence of the land of 

Ireland aforeſaid, according to the ordinance made in the time of 

king Henry the fifth, the firſt year of his reigne. 

And that the graduates and beneficed men ſhall find ſuretie of 

their good bearing ; and that they take not upon them the principa- 

litie of any hall, or hoſtel], but to dwell amongſt the Engliſh ſchol- 

lers, under the principalitie of another. Moreover, that theſe 

ſchollers of Ireland, which be no graduates, and be of the king's 

obeiſance, ſhall find ſuretie of their good bearing, in the manner 

as the ſaid graduates ſhould do, after the manner and forme 

aforeſaid. 

„ And that all the ſchollers of Ireland, being now in England, 

which will here dwell, every of them ſhall bring to the chancellor 

of England, for the time being, before the feaſt of St. John next 

comming, letters under the ſeale of the lieutenant or juſtices of _ 

Ireland, teſtifying, that they be of the king's obeiſance; and of 

them that bring not ſuch letters, betwixt this and the ſaid feaſt of 

St. John Baptiſt, it ſhall be done as of rebels to our ſoveraigne lord the 

king; and that, from the ſaid feaſt of St. John forward, no Perſons 

borne in Ireland ſhall enter the realme of England to dwell in the 

faid univerſity of Oxeford, or of Cambridge, or elſewhere- within 

the realme of England, unleſſe he bring to the ſaid chancellor of 

England ſuch letters teſtimonials, upon paine to be puniſhed as a 

© rebell to our ſoveraigne lord the king.” | 

It is very remarkable, that though the Iriſh have, with the greateſt 

aſſurance, aſſumed to themſelves the appellation of Scots, and to their 

country that of Scotland; yet, inſtead of producing vouchers for the 

ſame, their chief hiſtorians have all - along called the people by the 

name of Iriſh, their iſland, Ireland, and their princes, kings of Ire- 

land. . And that neither the Iriſh nor their country were anciently 

known by the names of Scots and Scotland, is manifeſt by their beſt 

hiſtorians, who have cut off from the liſt of their kings ard queens 

all thoſe perſons from whom the ſaid appellations are ſaid to be de- 

rived. For Tigernach, in his annals, ſays, that all their antiquities to Gg. her: 

the reign of Kimbathius, their ſeventy-fourth king, are very uncer- Ogyg. Do- 

tain. And fir James Ware, the moſt judicious and impartial hiſtorian w_ 3 

Ireland ever produced, being aſhamed of their pretended antiquities, Hibern. — 

has cut off no leſs than one hundred and twenty-one of their kings, P. 18. 

being all they are ſaid to have had before Laogaire : for the tranſ- 

actions of thoſe times are either fabulous, or very much mixed with 

fables. And elſewhere he fays, it is undeniably evident, that very 

little knowledge remains of what paſt in Ireland before the promul- 

cation of the goſpel in that country by St. Patrick, about the year 

432; and the moſt of their accounts, ſaid to be ancient, are the pro- 

ductions of modern writers. | 

Now, the Iriſh not being able to prove, from their own impartial 

hiſtorians, that ever they or their country were denominated Scots or 

Scotland, they and their abettors are forced to have recourſe to a 

foreigner of a very indifferent character to prove the ſame. For Oro- oro. ris. 

ſius, who wrote about the beginning of the fifth century, is the firſt lb. 1. c. 2. 
| | 7 | writer ® * 
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Iſid. Orig. 
lib. 14. c. 6. 


Caſaub. exer- 
citat. 1. in 
Baron. né. 12. 


Lipſ. in Tacit. 
Ann. lib. 4. 


Higd. Poly- 
chron. lib. 1. 
8. 7 


Dupin. Hiſt. 


Eccleſ. cen. 5. 


War. Antiq. 
Hibern. c. 4. 


p. 19. 


Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 1. 
C. 12. 


Martyr. 
Roman. vulg. 


16. Decemb. 


Ulſh. Brit. 
Eccleſ. Antiq. 
c. 16. p. 378. 


1--N-/T:; Ro Derr 
writer who ſays that the iſland of Ireland was inhabited by the Scots > 
whereby he has led Iſidor Hiſpalenſis to ſay, that Scotland and Ireland 
are the ſame. And to ſhew the Iriſh what an accurate hiſtorian they 
have to depend upon, for their being anciently called Scots, I ſhall ſub- 
Join the character given him by ſeveral very judicious antiquaries and 


criticks. The firſt ſays, ©* If I have charged Oroſius with being too 


ce credulous, I may quote many ancient men whoſe example juſtifies 
« me; not to mention his ignorance in the Roman hiſtory, which 
« Baronius himſelf, more than once, confefleth.” The ſecond ſays, 
« do not regard ſuch writers, whoſe works are a diſgrace to true 


« hiſtory.” And elſewhere, in bewailing the loſs of ſome of Taci- 


tus's works, he cries out to him, Thus theſe good fathers choſe to 
cc employ their pains and leiſure in tranſcribing ſuch writers as Oroſius, 
« Vopiſcus, and ſuch other traſh, rather than your gold.” 

Another writer ſays, © That Oroſius was unacquainted with the 
© Greek language; that he often blunders againſt chronology, and 
« gives too much credit to common reports.” And the laſt ſpeaking 
of his hiſtory, ſays, It bas many faults againſt hiſtory and chrono- 
de logy: he had not read the Greek hiſtorians, and eaſily believed 
« whatever might help his ſubject, without examining whether it 
cc were true or falſe.” don | 

That Oroſius was greatly miſtaken in this affair is evident by all the 


Iriſh writers, both good and bad, by whom it plainly appears, that at 


this time that iſland was called Ireland, the people Iriſh, and their 
prince king of Ireland. And that the northern parts of Britain were 
inhabited by the people called Scots, above one hundred years before 
this period, is evident by Bede; therefore it was the country of the 
Scots, or Scotland, and not the iſland of Ireland, as mentioned b 
Oroſius: and as to what Bede ſays of the Scots being in Ireland, that 
was only the tattle of the times, according to his own declaration; 
which is corroborated by the ridiculous relation it is attended with, 
of the Picts landing in that iſland, and their treaty with the Scots to 
grant them wives. This, I think, could only have its riſe from Oro- 
ſius's placing the Scots there, which I take to be owing to his having 
miſtaken the Iriſh Hibernia for the Britiſh Hibernia, Erin or lerne, 
mentioned by the ancient and modern Romans, as well as by the 
Engliſh and our own. | 

The Iriſh, taking the advantage of Oroſius's miſtake, have invented 
the appellations of the greater and leſſer Scotlands, and that too fo 
very late as the thirteenth century : and the authority produced for it 
is no leſs, forſooth, than a letter from Dovenald O'Neal], a petty prince 
of Ulſter, to pope John XXII. who was pontiff in the year 1276, 
wherein he ſays, © Beſide the kings of leſſer Scotland, who all came 
ce originally from our greater Scotland; and by a patent from the 
emperor Sigiſmund, in the year 1424, to the convent of the Scots and 
Iriſh of greater Scotland in Ratisbon! ft 

Theſe are falſhoods ſo notoriouſly groſs, that none, but men of the 
moſt conſummate ignorance and affurance, could have had the im- 


pudence to aſſert them for facts to the emperor and the pope. For 


at that time, 'tis well known, that Ireland was under the dominion 
of the Engliſh, whoſe king, intitling himſelf lord of Ireland, knew 
no other name for his new conquered vaſlals than that of Iriſh, which 
being their common appellat:on at that time, is not controverted by 
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any hiſtorian that I can learn. Beſide, tis allowed by all, that the _ 


northern part of Britain was then denominated Scotland, as was our 


neighbouring iſland Ireland; which is in ſome meaſure acknowledged 


by Uſher, by his telling us, that Nubienſis Geographus, about the 
ar 1150, deſcribes Ireland by the name of Hibernia, and our coun- 
by that of Scotland, ſome ages before they are ſaid to have been 
called Scotland the greater and leſſer. And that that iſland has gone 
by no other name than that of Ireland, ſince the conqueſt thereof by 
the Engliſh in the year 1171, is evident by all hiſtorians, who call it 
by no other name ſince that period. 

Bede, in another part of his hiſtory, tells us, that the plague com- 
mitted great ravages in Ireland, where there were many, both of the 
nobility and commons of England, who, in the time of the biſhops 
Tinan and Colman, repaired thither to proſecute their ſtudies, or for 
the more ſtrict obſervance of a religious life, Theſe the Scots enter- 
tained in the moſt hoſpitable manner, and generouſly ſupplied them 
with food, books, and learning gratis; and ſpeaking of one Eegbert, 
who was among them, adds, that he was not only a good example to 
his own people, but alſo to the Scots and Pitts, among whom he 
lived a ſtranger. 

That the Ireland here meant was the Scotiſh iſle of Hy, or Icolm- 


kill, I think is very plain, by the Engliſh being ſaid to have lived 


among the Scots and Picts; for the greateſt of our adverſaries, of the 
leaſt reputation, never had the aſſurance to ſay, that the Picts ever 


inhabited the country at preſent called Ireland ; which is confirmed 
by Ecgbert's having reſided in the convent of the faid iſle of Hy, for 


the ſpace of thirteen years. Beſides, tis ſaid they came from Eng- 
land on account of the biſhops Tinan and Colman, who were our 
countrymen, and whoſe chief reſidence was in the iſland of Hy; and 
as the ſame is well known to have anciently belonged to Albany, or 
Scotland, it might probably at firſt have been denominated Hiber- 
nia, from the Scotiſh Erin, before the country at preſent called Hi- 
bernia, or Ireland, either received its' name or people from the nor- 
thern parts of Britain, as I ſhall hereafter endeavour to make appear. 

We are told by a modern writer, that Laurence, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, in the beginning of the ſeventh century, is the firſt perſon 


who gives the name of Scotland to Ireland, in his letter to the 
biſhops and clergy of that kingdom. This is a great miſtake, for 
Ireland is not mentioned in that letter, which is addreſſed thus; 
* To the lords our moſt dear brethren, the biſhops and abbots 
ce throughout Scotland, Laurence, Mellitus, and Juſtus, ſervants to 
ce the ſervants of God.” | 

I muſt confeſs Bede ſays, that Laurence not only took care of the 
Engliſh church, but he endeavoured to extend his paſtoral care to the 
Britons, and alſo to the Scots in Ireland. That this is applicable to 
us, and not to the Iriſh, I think is evident from the ſubject, which is, 
a letter of advice to conform to the obſervation of Eaſter, wherein 
the Scots, who followed Columba, differed from the church of 
Rome; and if Camerarius may be believed, George Newton, arch- 
deacon of Dumblain, who wrote the acts of that church about the 


year 1500, tells us, that this letter was preſerved in the archives of 


the ſaid church; which plainly ſhews it to have been written to the 


Scotiſh inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


G | Bede, 


Bed, Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. lib. 3 
cap. 27. 


Ibid. lib. 5. 
cap. 23. 


Innes Crit. Eſ- 
ſay, vol. 2. 
ch. 2. p. 520. 


Bed. Hiſt. Ko- 
cleſ. lib. 2. 


cap. 4. 


Camer. in ap- 
pend. lib. 3. 
p. 231. 
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Bed. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. lib. 2. 


cap. 19. 


Mar. Scot. 
Chron. I. 2. 
ad ann. 632. 
Ibid. lib. 3. 
Stat. 6. 


Bed. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. lib. 4. 
cap. 26. 


ENT R ODU e T Tro N 
Bede, in the 19th chapter of the ſecond book of his hiſtory, tells 
us, that the popes Honorius and John IV. wrote letters to the Scots 
concerning the celebration of Eaſter. That we are the people theſe 
letters were ſent to, I think the greateſt cavillers cannot juſtly deny, 


fince neither the Iriſn, nor Ireland, are mentioned in the ſaid letters. 


This is confirmed by Marianus Scotus, who ſays they were ſent to 
us. And the ſaid Marianus ſays, that about the year 1016, Brian 
king of Ireland was killed; and a little after, that Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, died, anno 1034, and was ſucceeded by Duncan his grand- 
ſon; and at the year 1040, tells us, that Duncan, king of Scotland, 
was killed, and the ſon of Tinlay (whom he afterwards calls Mache- 
tad, or Macbeth) ſucceeded him. This agrees exactly with our 
hiſtory, and ſhews, that our neighbouring ifland went then by the 
name of Ireland. 
And by what Bede ſays of Ecgfrid king of Northumberland's ſending 
an army into Ireland, wherein they committed great ravages, 'tis ma- 
nifeſt that this was in our country, by our author's telling us, that the 
reverend father, Ecbert, adviſed him not to infeſt the Scots, who did 
him no harm. And in the following year Ecgfrid having invaded Pict- 
land, contrary to the advice of his friends, was cut off with the 
oreateſt part of his army, which occaſioned the Pits to recover their 
lands, which had been long in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh and Scots 
which inhabited Britain. | 

And to ſhew that our neighbouring iſle and its inhabitants were 
not known till the time of Oroſius, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, or to any foreign writer, by any other appellations than thoſe of 
Treland and Iriſh, is evident. For by Czfar, Tacitus, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and Solinus, the country is denominated Hibernia ; by Orpheus, Ari- 
ſtotle, and Claudian, Ierna; by Juvenal and Mela, Inverna ; by 
the Britons, Yverdon ; by the Engliſh, Ireland ; and by the na- 
tives in their own language, Erin, and themſelves Erenach. So here 
is not the leaſt mention of Scotia, Scotland, or Scots: and Ptolemy, 
who has been ſo very particular in deſcribing the ſeveral diſtricts in 
that iſland, with the names of the reſpective nations who inhabited 
the ſame in the ſecond century, ſurely had there then been ſuch a peo- 
ple in this country as the Scots, would not have failed to mention 
them. His ſilence in this reſpe& has more weight with me than all 
that has been brought by the Iriſh legendaries, and their abettors, to 
the contrary. h | 

Now as by what has been faid, I think it appears, that neither 
the Iriſh, nor their country, are ſaid to be called Scots and Scotland 
before the fifth century, and then only by two foreigners, who ſeem 
to have known but little of the country ; and as the Iriſh hiſtorians 
may juſtly be ſaid to diſclaim thoſe names, by their continually calling 


the people Iriſh, their country Ireland, and their prince, king of Ire- 


land ; there's little reaſon to believe, that the appellations of Scots or 
Scotland were anciently applied to them or their country, by any other 
perſon than Oroſius and Ifidor abovementioned. 

And I ſhall hereafter endeavour to ſnew that Ireland was peopled 
from Scotland, the Iriſh, as deſcendants from the Scots, may probably 
have thought themſelves intitled to a ſhare of the honour their pre- 
deceſſors had obtained, by their many great and glorious exploits both 
at home and abroad, Be this as it will, they have inſolently —_ 

I voure 
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voured to rob us of the antiquity of our country, ſaints, learned 
men, monaſteries, and greatneſs abroad. Nay, their aſſurance has been 
ſuch, as to arrogate to themſelves the honour of the treaty concluded 
between Charles the Great and us; though the ſame is atteſted to have 
been made with us, by many of the moſt eminent French and other 
hiſtorians, as well as by the confirmations of many kings of France, 
and Scotiſh acts of parliament. Whereas the Iriſh have nothing to 
| ſhew for their ridiculous pretenſions, but their unparallelled aſſurance: 
for, having been a nation ſo little regarded in all ages, I have not 
been able to diſcover ſo much as one alliance made between them and 
any foreign power. 2 | | 

And Oroſius, as above obſerved, being the firſt writer who ſays 
that the iſland of Ireland was inhabited by the Scots; I take that to 
be owing either to his having been unacquainted with the Scotiſh Hi- 
bernia, or Erin, the great theatre of action between the Romans, 
Scots, and Picts, in the northern parts of Britain, as is evident by their 
numerous camps, caſtles, ' forts, and military ways, ſtill to be ſeen in 
that country ; or to the inſular Iriſh having ſpoken the ſame language 
with the genuine Gael or Scots in Britain; as a foreigner at preſent 
would undoubtedly take the inhabitants of Ireland for Engliſh, by that 
language's being generally ſpoken throughout that kingdom. And if 
ever the Iriſh were denominated Scots, it muſt be owing, I think, to 


certain of our countrymen going over and ſettling in Ireland, in the 


fourth or fifth century ; and continuing to live there, the name might 
be preſerved, to diſtinguiſh them from the natives, as is ſtill done by 
the deſcendants of our countrymen, who went thither in the reigns of 
James and Charles the firſt, and time of the governing parliament 
in the ſeventeenth century ; who ſettling in the northern parts of the 
iſland, to diſtinguiſh them from the Iriſh, aſſumed the appellation of 
Scotch Iriſh, which is ſaid to be continued by their poſterity, as an 
honourable name of diſtinction at this time. | : 
And if ever the Iriſh had uſed the appellation of Scots, there is 
little reaſon to believe they would have laid aſide a name fo famous in 
hiſtory. for great actions and glorious exploits, and, in lieu thereof, 


= have aſſumed the obſcure and no ways famous name of Iriſh, as na- 


tives of that iſland: for the renowned name of Scots, ſo highly cele- 
brated by Roman and other writers for their martial feats, were 
the Iriſh of the Britiſh Hibernia, or Erin. And, till the Iriſh can 
aſſign better reaſons for their country's having been called Scotland, 
than thoſe hitherto brought, I ſhall be of opinion, that having no 
actions of their own worthy of commemoration, they have pirat- 
ed the appellation of Scots, to rob us of the great and noble feats 
perfomed by our brave anceſtors, againſt the mighty Romans, Cumri, 
or Welſh, Pi&ts, Saxons, and Danes. | 
Now to give a true account of the fabulous antiquities of the Iriſh, 
we need only conſider that they, like other northern nations, no ſooner 
began to have ſome knowledge of the Greek and Roman learning, 
than they endeavoured to deduce their pedigree from ſome of the 
moſt celebrated nations, which were the Egyptians, Greeks and Tro- 
jans ; and obſerving that the Romans had drawn their origin from 
the laſt, many nations of Europe, at the diſſolution of the Roman 
empire, unwilling to fall ſhort of them in point of antiquity, ſundry 
fabulous writers deviſed founders (as they vainly imagined) = the 
onour 


© 
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honour of their reſpective nations, viz. the French for theirs, Ante- 
nor a Trojan ; the Britons, their Brutus ; the Goths their Gothus ; 
the Danes, their Danus ; the Franks, their Francio ; the Saxons,” their 


Saxo; and the Scots, their Scota. But theſe, in regard to the Iriſh, 
in point of antiquity, are as 1t were but of yeſterday, as will preſently. 


appear. . 19 . 
And of all the deviſers of fables that ever wrote, ſurely none have 


rendered themſelves more obnoxious to cenſure than the Iriſh : and 
what is ſtill more to be admired at, 1s their perfiſting to vindicate their 
faid fables, after the learned, judicious, and virtuous part of men in other 
nations, have laudably rejected their romantic antiquities and fables, 


as diſhonourable to their ſeveral nations. Yet ſuch is the propenſity of 


the Iriſh to fable and romance, that their modern writers, Oflaherty, 
Walſh, and Kennedy, have tranſmitted to poſterity the ſaid wicked 
and deteſtable fables, as ſubjects worthy of their ' pens, to their no 
{mall reproach, and diſhonour of their country. The aforeſaid pre- 
tended Iriſh antiquities, I take to have been written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, in imitation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's pretended hiſtory of 
Britain, as on comparing them will plainly appear, by their authors fol- 
lowing Geoffrey in many things, ſuch as that their founders came from 
remote countries, made divers long and dangerous voyages, conſulted 
oracles, ſubdued nations, built cities, founded kingdoms, and drew 


their ſucceſſion from many ages. | 


Now as by what has been faid it appears, that the romances of 


Geoffrey of Monmouth and Geoffrey Keating, falſely intituled, the 
hiſtories of Britain and Ireland, conſiſt chiefly of the moſt deteſtable 
fables, we cannot in the leaſt depend upon them, either as to the 
peopling of Britain and Ireland, or by whom they were denominated, 
no more than there is of Scotland's being peopled from Ireland, or 
that they received their firſt king from thence. Wherefore we muſt 
have recourſe to another quarter, to diſcover the true origin of the 
Scots, Picts, Britons, and Iriſh, and by whom our iſland was at firſt 
denominated Albion and Britain ; which I ſhall endeavour to do with 
the greateſt impartiality and regard to truth, in the beſt manner I can. 
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De origin of the Gael, or Scots, from the earlieſt accounts, together with 
ſeveral accounts of their antiquities, and martial atchievements per- 


formed by them during their republican governments, and before the 
commencement of monarchy. | | 


L BIN, Albion, or Britain, was by the ancients held to be 
the largeſt iſland in. the world ; and notwithſtanding the 
late diſcoveries of Madagaſcar and Japan, which are brought 
in competition with it, we are yet uncertain as to the con- 
trary. However, it is of a triangular form, bounded on the ſouth 
by the Britiſh ocean ; on the eaſt, by the German ſea ; on the north, 
by the Diucaledonian ocean ; and on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean 
and St. George's channel. It is ſituated between the fiftieth and 
ſixtieth degrees of northern latitude, and from the ſouth fore- 
land in the county of Kent, on the eaſt, to the land's end of 
Cornwall, on the weſt, twenty degrees of longitude ; and in length, 
from Dungſby head, in the county of Caithneſs, in the north, to Rye, 
in Suſſex, on the ſouth, about ſix hundred miles; and in breadth, 
from Yarmouth in the county of Norfolk, on the eaſt, to St. David's 
in South Wales, on the weſt, about two hundred miles. And it 
1s allowed by all to be the moſt agreeable and conſiderable ifland of 
any hitherto diſcovered ; eſpecially if we conſider how bountiful na- 
ture has been in beſtowing her choiceſt bleſſings upon it, namely, 
temperate air, delightful and pleaſant plains, charming vales, beauti- 
ful hills and eminences, a rich ſoil, plenty of fine woods, a number 
of navigable rivers, and fafe natural harbours, a great variety and in- 
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credible number of wild beaſts, but few of prey; amazing numbers 
of fowls, both wild and tame; and vaſt quantities both of ſea and 
river-fiſhes, which, with the excellencies of nature, was at firſt not 
only ſufficient to invite, but to attract people from all the neighbour- 
ing countries to ſettle therein. 


For plenty, Britain was antiently the magazine of the weſtern em- 
pire, from which the Romans yearly in eight hundred ſhips tranſported 
great quantities of corn for the ſubſiſtence of their armies on the fron- 
tiers of Germany: and ſuch is the fertility of the ſoil at preſent, that 
it produceth great quantities of corn of all ſorts, vaſt numbers of 
beaſts, fiſhes, and fowls for food as aforeſaid; amazing plenty of fine 
wool for raiment; great ſtore of wood, coals, and turf for fuel; tim- 
ber and ſtones for building ; and the moſt uſeful metals for all occa- 
ſions. For commerce and manufactures of all forts, its happy ſituation 
and numerous harbours render it more convenient than perhaps any other 
country upon earth ; and its excellent and beautiful verdure, ſo much 
admired by ſtrangers, gave occaſion to ſome of the ancients to think, 
that theſe were the Fortunate Iſlands, and the Seats of the Bleſſed, 
where the poets tell us, that the whole face of nature always ſmiled 
with a perpetual ſpring. | 

In ſhort, the excellency of this iſland, eſpecially the ſouthern parts 
of it, is apparent from thoſe tranſcendant eulogies beſtowed upon it, 
both by ancient and modern writers ; who pronounce it, happy above 
all other countries, which nature has enriched with all the bleſſings 
of heaven and earth ; in which nothing is hurtful, nor any thing that 
is deſirable wanting; a maſter-piece of nature, performed when ſhe 
was in the beſt and gayeſt humour, which ſhe placed as a little world 
by itſelf, upon the fide of the greater, merely for the delight of man- 
kind ; the moſt accurate model, by which ſhe propoſed to herſelf to 
beautify the other parts of the univerſe ; whoſe vallies are like Eden, 
hills as Lebanon, ſprings as Piſga, rivers as Jordan ; whoſe walls are 
the ocean, and its defence the Lord Jehovah. WS 

Before the Roman invaſion, this iſland went by two names, viz. 


+ Albion and Britain, concerning which various are the opinions of 


writers : ſome think it was denominated Albion, from a giant of that 
name, the ſon of Neptune ; others, from Albina, a daughter of Dio- 
cleſian, a certain king of Syria. But theſe being fables ſo very groſs, 
they are juſtly exploded by the learned. Another writer brings it 
from the Greek Alphon, white, from the chalky hills along its 
ſouthern coaſt; from which, probably, the Welſh poets called it 
Inis wen, that is, the white iſland. Camden, not ſatisfied with 
this etymology, calls it an impoſition of the Greeks, for diſtinCtion's 
ſake. | 

Others deduce it from the Phoenician, Alben, and Alpin, the 


Antiq. p. 48, former part of the compound implying white; therefore the white 


49- 


hilly country, or the iſland of white hills, from the cliffs or chalky 
hills along its ſouthern ſhore ; adding, that Alban, or. Albin, are of a 
Phoenician extract. Whereas, had this writer been acquainted with 
the Gaelick, or ancient Scotiſh language, he might have diſcovered, 
that our anceſtors had no occafion to be beholden to the Phœnicians, 
Greeks, or other foreigners, for a name to their-country : for to the 
Gaelick, or Scotiſh compound, Alben, or Albin, of Al and Ben, 1s 
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undoubtedly owing the firſt name of this iſland : the former part, 
Al, fignifying a rock, and the latter, Ben, a hill; that is, 
the rocky-hill country, or the land of rocky hills, as aforeſaid : 
which anſwers both to the ſouthern and northern extremities of the 
ifle of Britain. 2 

Now as the ſouthern coaſt of this iſland abounds with a num- 
ber of chalky hills or eliffs, it might as well have received from 
the Gauls on the oppoſite ſhore, or ſouthern ſide of the frith, or 
Britiſh channel, the appellation of Albin, before they croſſed the ſaid 
frith, or narrow ſtrait, to ſettle in, or plant this iſland with people: 


wherefore the Greeks, by an eaſy tranſition, might from Alben vary 


it to Albion. And although the general appellation of Albion has been 
obliged to make way for that of Britain, yet the ancient name is ſtill 
preſerved amongſt the Gael in the highlands of Scotland, the genuine 
offspring of the ancient Gauls, who at firſt peopled this iſland. 
Wherefore I think there is no room to doubt of this iſland's having 
received its farſt and moſt ancient name of Albin from the Gauls, 
and not that of Albion from the Greeks, the latter being rather 
a corruption of the former. 


27 


The appellation of Britain is by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a fabulous Mon. Hit. 


Welſh writer, derived from Brutus, a fictitious Britiſh king; as it is 


Brit. cap. 2. 
Nen. Hiſt. 


derived, by another writer of the ſame country, from a Roman conſul of Brit. cap. 2. 


the ſame name and ſtamp, without the leaſt appearance of truth. Som- 
ner ſays it comes from Brydio, rage; from the impetuous motion of 


the ſea that ſurrounds it. This is a great miſtake, for it is well known 


that the ſea is not ſo ſtrongly agitated here, as it is in many other 
parts of the ocean. Lhuyd and Elliot, other Welſh writers, imagine 
they have diſcovered the true and genuine meaning of the appellation 
Britain : the former ſays, that inſtead of Britannia it ought to be 


written Prudainia, or Prudiania, from Pryd, beauty, and Cain, white. 


This derivation, being ſo weak and wild, has occaſioned both laughter 


and contempt. And. the latter thinks it ſhould be called Prytania, 


from its greatly abounding with all the neceſſaries of life. This 
ſeems to be as far out of the way as the former, for when it received 
the name of Britain, it cannot be ſuppoſed then to have abounded fo 
much with all the neceflaries of life, as to have deſerved the name 


of Prytania ; more eſpecially conſidering that the name of a country 


is at lateſt coeval with its plantation or ſettlement." _ 

Camden deduceth the word Britain from the Cumrian Britiſh or 
Welſh, Brith, painted, and the Greek, Tania, a country ; therefore 
the country of painted people. A foreign writer, being of the ſame opi- 
nion, tells us, that from the Celtick or Galick, Brit, or Brith, are 
derived Britto and Brittus, in the plural Brittones and Britti, painted 
men; ſuch as ſome of the inhabitants of this iſland are by Roman 
writers ſaid to have been, by painting themſelves with a bluiſh colour, 
to appear terrible to their enemies. | 3 

A learned antiquary derives the appellation of Britain from the 
Phoenician, Barat-Anack, or Bratanack, that is, the land or country 
of tin, with which the ſouth-weſt parts of this iſland ſo much abounds, 
and to which the Phœnicians uſed to trade for that commodity, lead, 
and ſkins; in return for which, they brought hither ſalt, earthen and 
brazen wares. This profitable commerce the Phaenicians are ſaid 
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carefully to have concealed from their prying and growing rivals in 
trade, the Greeks ; who having at laſt diſcovered it, they converted 
the name of Barat-Anack into that of Caſſiterides, which, in Greek, 


* 


is of the ſame ſignification with Barat-Anack. 5 
The opinions of writers appear to be various concerning the origin 
of the Britons, who inhabited the ſouthern parts of this iſland at the 
arrival of the Romans, and continued in poſſeſſion thereof during 
their government in Britain. But the Roman dominions at home 
being invaded by divers bar barous northern nations, they were obliged 
to recal their troops from Britain, to defend their paternal territories 
in Italy. The Romans were no ſooner gone, than the Scots and Picts 
re-entered the northern part of Britain, and deſtroying all before 
them, committed the moſt unheard-of ravages; and the Britons ex- 
pecting no farther aſſiſtance from Rome, called in the Anglo-Saxons 
to their aid ; who being arrived, and having performed what they 
were ſent for, made peace with the Scots and Picts, and, diſhonour- 
ably turning their arms againſt their injured and helpleſs friends the 
Britons, by fire and ſword reduced them to the greateſt degree of 
miſery and diſtreſs. The poorer ſort ſubmitted for bread ; whilſt many 
of the nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, retired into the countries 
of Wales and Cornwall, to ſhelter themſelves amongſt woods and 
inacceſſible mountains, againſt the cruelties of their barbarous foes ; 
and many others ſeeking refuge beyond the ſeas, gave birth to a ſtory, 
that thoſe ſeas were the Britiſh channel betwixt Britain and Gaul : 
therefore they muſt have landed in Armorican Gaul, where having 
taken refuge, they gave the name of Britain to that part of the 
province they ſettled in. 2 
Now the ſeas mentioned by Gildas, over which he tells us that the 
Scots and Picts uſed to paſs and repaſs to and from their invaſions 
of Britain, are, by Bede, ſaid to have been the friths of Clyde and 
Forth, in the northern part of Britain or Scotland. I think it is much 
more probable that theſe were the ſeas the Britons crofled, than that 
of the Britiſh channel aforeſaid, for the following reaſons : ; 
I. The firſt mention we have of the Britons taking refuge in Gaul, 
is by Eginard, ſecretary and ſon-in-law to Charles the Great, about 
three hundred years after it is ſaid to have happened, without aſſign- 
ing the leaſt authority for this his belief. Nor, indeed, could he, 
ſeeing there was no other foundation for this ſtory, than Gildas's de- 
claration of their going beyond the ſeas. Now as the ſeas mentioned 
by Gildas are explained by Bede, to have been the friths of Clyde and 
Forth in Scotland, they could not be the fea between Britain and Gaul ; 
therefore they did not depart the iſle of Britain. | 
2. As Gregory of Tours, the moſt ancient French hiſtorian, wrote 
above two hundred years before Eginard, he had a better opportunity 
to hear of the removal of the Britons into Gaul : but that he never 
did, is in ſome meaſure manifeſt, by his not mentioning that great 
event, which had he been apprized of he undoubtedly would. 
3. As to our being told by the ſaid Gregory of Tours, that the Ar- 
morican Britons were always ſubject to the ſons of Clovis, the French 
king, who is ſaid to have conquered them; that does not in the leaſt 
ſnew them to have been inſular Britons: for had they been of the an- 
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tient Armorian ſtock, he might as eaſily have ſubdued them, as if 
they had come from Britain. 


4. And as it is aſſerted by divers hiſtorians of Bretagne, that the 
Britons in Gaul were governed by their on kings, I am of opinion, 
that, could nothing elſe be brought to invalidate the ſtory of the Britiſh 
refugees ſettling in Gaul, this of their being governed by their own 
kings, is of itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy the idle ſtory: for a prince who 
grants refuge to a people in diſtreſs, to diveſt himſelf of his royalty, 
ſfurdity. x. | | 
5. And as other authors that have mentioned the inſular Britons taking 
refuge in Armorica, they being writers of the eleventh, twelfth, four- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have had 
better intelligence of that event, than authors who wrote of it many 
years before them, and that only by tradition, are of equal authority. 
By what has been ſaid, the ſtory of the flight of the Britons into Gaul, 
appears to be the effect of a miſtake in not underſtanding Gildas's tran/- 
marinas regiones petebant : by which we ſee, what a hopeful founda- 
tion the patrons of the Britiſh refugees have to build their ſtory on. 
Wherefore I ſhall attempt to ſhew, I hope to the ſatisfaction of all, 
that the Britons, inſtead of flying from this iſland to Armorica, and 
giving the name of Britain to part of that province, that the Britons 
trom the Armorican Britain, or Bretagne, in Gaul, now called France, 
not only peopled the ſouthern part of this iſland, and were the prede- 
ceſſſors of the preſent Cumri, or Welſh, but gave the appellation of 
Britain to the country they ſettled in, from that of the Armorican 
= Britain they came from as aforeſaid, = 
That which chiefly gave riſe to the ſtory of the inſular Britons 
taking refuge in Armorica in Gaul, in the province at preſent denomi- 
natzd Bretagne in France, is the not underſtanding Gildas's retiring 
beyond the ſeas as aforeſaid, to avoid flavery, and the people. of Ar- 
monica ſpeaking the Britiſh or Welſh language. I ſhall attempt to 
refute the former; and to ſhew that our Britons (inſtead of re- 
tiring to Gaul for refuge, and to plant Armorica with - people) 
were natives of, and original inhabitants of that country, whence 
they came into this iſland, and not only peopled the ſouthern part 
thereof, but conferred on it the appellation of Britain, the name of 
the country they came from. | 5 
For the better illuſtrating the above account of Britain, I ſhall ſub- 
join a relation thereof by the ingenious and learned Mr. Toland, from 


firſt planted and denominated. 


* 1n Gaul, and that from Gaul the original inhabitants of all the Bri- 
„e tiſh iſlands (I mean thoſe of Cæſar's time) are deſcended. Liſten 
*© for a moment to Parthonjus : Tis ſaid that Hercules, as he drove 
* away from Erythia the oxen of Geryon, had penetrated into the 
region of the Gauls ; and that he came as far as Bretannus, who 
© had a daughter called Celtina. This young woman, falling in love 
with Hercules, hid his oxen, and would not reſtore them till he 
** ſhould enjoy her firſt. Now Hercules, being deſitous to recover his 
** oxen, and much more admiring the beauty of the maid, he 


and to appoint another to rule in his ſtead, is a downright ab- 


his hiſtory of the druids, touching its origin, and by whom it was at | 
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c hero, Briotan; or from the no leſs imagin 
* nor is the word originally Pridcain, Prytania, 


ec from either Phenician, nee or Dutch, or even any Bet 
* * tiſh words. M Or 


CI « thoſe on the continent, and by the neighbouring provinces, who 
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0 with her; and in due time was born to them a ſon named Celtus, 
« from whom the Celts are ſo denominate. & l 
Many of the ancient writers mention the e of Hercules 


c into Gaul, when he made war againſt Geryon in Spain; which the 
* judicious Diodorus Siculus ſhews to have been at the head of a 
powerful army, not with his club and bow, as the poets feign: 


« and that it was he who built the fortreſs of Alexia, whereof the 
te ſiege, many ages after by Julius Cæſar, became ſo famous. Dio- 
« dorus likewiſe tells us this very ſtory of Parthonius, but without 
cc naming Bretannus or Celtina : he only ſays a certain illuſtrious man, 
* that governed a province in Gaul, had a daughter exceeding the reſt 


cc of her ſex in ſtature and beauty; ; who though deſpiſing all that 


« made court to her, being of a very high ſpirit, yet fell in love with 
« Hercules, whoſe courage and majeſtick perſon ſhe greatly admired. 
„With her parents conſent the came to a right underſtanding with 
<« this hero, who begot on her a ſon, not unworthy the pair from 
e whom he ſprung, either in body or mind. He was called Galates, 
«. ſucceeded his grandfather in the government, and, becoming re- 
c nowned for his valour, his ſubjects were called Galatians after his 
ce name, as the whole country itſelf was Galatia. This is plainly the 
te fame ſtory, only that one writer ſupplies us with the names, which 
* theother omits : and Armorican Britain being probably the province 
ce wherein Bretannus lived, (fince we find it infinuated that Hercules 
« had penetrated far to come to him) 'tis ſtill more than probable, 
* that it was denominated from him; as I ſhall prove, beyond the 
ce poſſibility of contradiction, that our Britain had its name from that 
<« of Gaul, as New England has from the Old. 
$5 Heſychius, in the word Bretannus, is of the ſame opinion with 


« me; ſo is Dionyſius Periegetes, with his commentator Euſtathius: 


« and 1 am dt little countenanced by Pliny the elder, who places 
« Briton on the maritime coaſts of Gaul, over againſt Britain; But 
ce J have more evidence ſtill. To fay nothin g at preſent of Cæſar, 
« ſo many ages before Euſtathius, Tacitus likewiſe among the an- 
ec cients, Beda among thoſe of the middle ages, and ſome of the moſt 
e celebrated modern writers, are as expreſs as words can poſſibly make 


any thing, that Britain was peopled from Gaul. Nor is the epithet 


tc of Great, added to our Britain, any more an objection to this aſſer- 
« tion, than the coaſt of Italy, formerly called Magna Græcia, could 
cc be made the mother- country of Greece, when the cities of that 
te coaſt were all colonies from thence. 

e Beſides, Great Britain was anciently * called with reſpect to 
6e Ireland, which (before the fable of the Welſh colony in Gaul was 
« invented) was called Little Britain, as you'll ſee anon. Theſe dif- 


8 quiſitions come not into the hiſtory of the Druids, but into the an- 


te nexed differtation concerning the Celtick language and colonies. 
There you'll ſee the folly of deriving Britain from the fabulous Iriſh 
wy rm” the Trojan: 

idania, or deſcended 
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*The inſular Britons, like other oolonies, werekng — 


4 joined in making ſettlements here. It was even ſo low down as'a 
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« little before 


cc. p 


cc 


« Britain in France, you read as poſitive proofs, that the ancient P. 33. 


« Triſh, not one of their colonies excepted, (the Nemetes, the Fir- 
« bolgs, the Dananans, and the Mileſians) were all from Gaul and 
« Great Britain, whoſe language, religion, cuſtoms, laws and govern- 
« ment, proper names of men and places, they conſtantly did and do 
« ſtil] uſe. Whereas (to forbear at preſent all other arguments) not 
« one ſingle word of the Iriſh tongue agrees with the Cantabrian or 
« Biſcaian, which is the true old Spaniſh ; the preſent idiom being a 
« mixture of Latin, Gothick, and Arabick. Beſides this, all the an- 
ce cients knew and held the1riſh to be Britons; as Ireland itſelf is by 
« Ptolemy called Little Britain. They were reckoned Britons | by 
« Ariſtotle, who, in his book de Mundo, calls the country Ierne ; as 
« Orpheus before him Iernis, if Onomacritus be not the author of the 
« Argonautica, or rather, as Suidas aſſerts, Orpheus of Crotona, co- 
« temporary with the tyrant Piſiſtratus. And if this be true, arch- 
ce biſhop Uſher did not gaſconade, when he ſaid that the Roman people 
« could not any where be found fo anciently mentioned as Iernis. - 


ce Dionyſus Periegetes, before cited, is of the ſame opinion, in his Ibid. 134; 


« deſcription of the world, that the Iriſh were Britons; as Stephanus 
c Byzantius names it Britiſh Juverna, the leaſt of the two iſlands. 
« Diodorus Siculus mentions the Britons inhabiting the iſland called 
« Iris; a name better expreſſing Ere, (vulgarly Erinn) the right name 

of Ireland, than Ierne, Juverna, Hibernia, or any name that has 

e been either poctically or otherways uſed. Strabo ſtiles Ireland 
ce Britiſh Ierna; as his ancient abridger calls the Iriſn, the Britons in- 
ce habiting Ierna: and Pliny ſays, in expreſs words, that every one of 
ce the Britiſh iſlands was called Britain; whereas Albion was the diff 
< tinguiſhing name of the Britain ſo famous in the Greek and Roman 
ce writings.” 2 . be N 

— accounted for the origin of the appellation of Britain, and 
the country the people came from who inhabited the ſouthern parts of 
this iſland; and ſhown that the Armonican Britain, ſaid to have been 
peopled and denominated from this iſland, is a great miſtake, as al- 
ready hinted, and is owing to the not underſtanding Gildas's tranſina- 
rmas regiones petebant ; there is one thing ſtill remaining to be accounted 
for, which, ſeemingly, is not eaſy to be done. However, in this great 

uncertainty, I ſhall endeavour to account for it in the beſt manner T 
Can. WEE. Fr operate t el 
The inhabitants of Wales call themſelves Cumri, their language 
Cumraeg, and their country Cumria, or Cambria, which probably 
webe from Britons, Britiſn, and Britain, on the following 
Occaſion. | - $$ „CC 


cc 
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* are told by Cæſar, that the Belgick Gauls were deſcended from Cæſ. de Bell. 
the & 


Cimbrian Teutones, who, on their march to invade Italy, left 
thodſand men near the river Rhine; who, on the defeat of their country- 

men by the Romans, were attacked by their neighbours, againſt whom 
they maintained a war for ſome time with various ſucceſs; but a pw 
9 ing 
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ſince gave name to the ſeveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, together 


tended as far into this iſland northward as England at preſent doth, 
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being at laſt concluded, they ſettled in the country or province now 


called Hainault in Flanders; and, as conquerors, they probably 
gave the name of Cumbria or Cambria to the country, ſince the chief 
city of that province ſtill retains their name, by the appellation of 
Camerick, or Cambray, which. lying | near the ſtrajt of the Britiſh 
channel, betwixt Dover in England and Calais in France, where the 
paſſage is ſhorteſt, and molt eaſy to croſs, their poſterity, by the ap- 
ellation of Cumri.or Cimbri, might come over in company with the 
Beloick Gauls, and, as aforeſaid, give the, pames of the ſeveral coun- 
tries they left to their new ſett!ements in Britain; as the Engliſh Saxons 


with the. appellation. of their language, to the whole: and very pro- 
bably the Cimbri, as chief adventurers in the expedition, gave the 
general appellation of Cumbria, or Cambria, to all the countries poſ- 
ſeſled by the ſaid Belgick Gauls in Britain; which ſeem to have ex- 


by one of the moſt northern counties thereof ſtill bearing the name of 
Cumbria, or Cumberland, _ F 

Although I have already; treated of the appellation of Britain, I 
think it will not be amiſs, as aforeſaid, to remind the reader, that many 
have racked their brains to diſcover the etymology thereof, but ſeem- 
ingly to little purpoſe. For to derive it from Brutus, a Trojan, or 
Roman conſul ; Brydio, rage; Prudcania, a beautiful white; and Pry- 
tania, from its abounding with all the neceſſaries of life; are ſo very 
trifling as to deſerve little or no notice. But Camden and Bochart 
being of weight with many, I ſhall obſerve that the former deduceth 
the origin of Britain from the Britiſh or Welſh Brith, painted, and 
Tania, a country ; therefore, the land. of painted people. That this 
is a miſtake is manifeſt ; for it is not the ſouthern Britons, or Belgick 
Gauls, that Cæſar tells us painted themſelves, but the inland Britons, 
which he ſeems. not to have ſeen. Beſides as, by what has been ſaid, 
tis apparent, that the Britons had that appellation from Armorican 
Britain, which, no doubt, they conferred on this, iſland at their arrival: 
by this is likewiſe ſet aſide the appellation of Baratanack, or coun- 
try of tin, from its abounding with that commodity, ſeeing it had the 
name of Britain from that of Armorica in Gaul. 'But how it came to 
be ſo denominated, muſt remain a ſecret 'till diſcovered. | 


CHAP. U. | 
The origin of the Gauls, their country, and religion. os 


BE! NG about to treat of the origin of the Scotiſh nation, and to 
ſhew the country they came from into this iſland; and as it wall 
appear that Britain was peopled from our neighbouring country of 
Gaul, now denominated France, I think it will not be amiſs to give 
the reader ſome account of the origin and ancient ſtate of the Celtick 
or Gaulick nation, before they arrived in this iſland ; which I ſhall do 
in a very conciſe manner, from ſome of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians 
and antiquaries, eſpecially from the curious and elaborate work of the 
learned and judicious Paul Pezron, intituled, The Antiguities of the 
Nation.and Language of the Celts or Gauls; wherein it does appear, 
that the ingenious author has ſpared no pains to come at = = 
x e | uable 
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| ſufficient to ſatisfy his boundleſs ambition, 
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uable authorities to aſcertain the antiquity of that celebrated people; 
2 to prove the facts brought for chat: purpoſe, has not Move: 
recourſe to the writings, of the Old and New Teſtament, but likewiſe 
to the moſt ancient and celebrated prophane writers who mention the 

id nation. ts PR „ EE A 7 
F The Celts or Gauls being deſcended from Gomer, _ grandſon of pezron. Antiq, 
Noah, by his eldeſt ſon Japhet, they were from him called Gomerians, de Cel. 
at which time they are thought to have inhabited the countries of Hir- 
cania, Margiana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana, lying between Media and 
Tartary. But the people increaſing greatly in number, many commo- 
tions enſued, which occaſioned the expulſion of the weakeſt faction, 
who, croſſing the mountains, invaded, ſubdued, and ſettled themſelves 
in the country of the Arii; and receiving the opprobrious appellation 
of Parthians, or exiles, from their brethren who expelled them, com- 
municated the ſame to their country, and were afterwards greatly re- 


_ :nowned in the Roman grow for their 1 8 exploits. This expul- 
* tl 


ſion is ſaid to have preceded the reign of Ninus, the founding of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy, and the birth of Abraham the patriarch. 
The Parthians, to revenge themſelves on their brethren, for ex- Ibid. 
pelling them their country, gave them the deteſtable name of Scacæ, 
or Sacæ, that is, murdering thieves and robbers. . However, the Sacz, 
continuing greatly to increaſe, in an excurſion made themſelves maſters 
of the beſt parts of Armenia, and that part of Cappadocia adjoining to 
the Euxine ſea: and proſecuting their ſucceſs, made an irruption into 
the greater Phrygia, under the conduct of their ambitious and warlike 


prince Acmon; and, ſubduing the country, not only ſettled therein, 


but changed the diſhonourable appellative of Sacz for that of Titans ; 
under which name they performed ſo many great and amazing actions 
as would be incredible, were they not atteſted both by ſacred and pro- 
phane writers of the greateſt reputation. 3 
Acmon, the prince or leader of the Titans, departing this life, Ibid. 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Uranus, who, being of an enterpriſing genius, 
croſſed the Thracian Boſphorus, and "penetrated into Greece: but not 
ſtopping there, fell furiouſly on other parts of Europe, carrying all 
before him to the utmoſt boundary of Spain; and, croſſing the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar, ſubdued Mauritania, or Barbary : and, as if all were not 

| ut Mnf the other parts 
of Europe, which was probably no difficult matter in ſo early a time, 
when there were few to oppoſe him. 


The joy occaſioned by this great ſucceſs was ſoon allayed by an un- ibid. 


natural rebellion in his own family; for his youngeſt ſon Saturn (ſince 


called the father of the gods) wickedly ſeized on his father Uranus, 
committed him to priſon, and confined him cloſely, the grief whereof 
an a ſhort time occaſioned his death; which no ſooner happened than 
Saturn poſſeſſed himſelf of all his dominiohs, and, not fatisfied with 
the title of chief, which his predeceſſors had, aſſumed the royal epithet 
of king. But his wicked and unnatural rebellion went not long un- 


puniſhed ; for his ſon Jupiter (fince called the great god), being ap- 
prized of the wicked deſigns of his father againſt his life, provided 
for his own ſafety, and declared war againſt him; which being car- 
Tied on with ſucceſs. for the ſpace of ten years, after many defeats, 


Saturn fled, as tis thought, into the iſland of Sicily, where "tis ſaid 
the fugitive god died of grief. EJ YE > 1 
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l Wl to receive laws for the conſervation of peace; and not only deviſed 
. divers arts for the good of his people, but endeavoured by trade and 
commerce (which he introduced amongſt them) to unite them in 
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— reren ny, Tlie in poſſſion or vaſt empire, hich extende#\from ne; 
U de Cel. Atlantic ocean om the welt to'the river Euphrates on the eaſt, the 
1144088 _witetfh part whereof, at preſent known OA... names of Italy, France, 
„ and Spain, he conferred on his brother Dis, or Pluto, who was alſo 
10% claſſed amongſt the gods by the title of the god of riches. Pluto was 
SOR | no ſooner in poſſeſſion of his new dominions, than he planted divers 
{11 08 colonies of Titans in Gaul and Spain, which afterwards received the 
i 1.000 appellation of Celts' or Gauls. © This plantation is ſaid to have been 
i made about three hundred and thirty years before the birth of Moſes 
„ the prophet. 8 . SY EA 8 We 
if (FROG Ibid. Dis not continuing long in poſſeſſion of his new territories” (pro- 
. | bably occafioned by death), the ſame were given by Jupiter to his own 
| 110,608 ſon Mercury; who being a wife and prudent prince, well verſed in all 
„ the learning of the times, by his great . roy and good addreſs, 
00 began to ſoften his fierce and warlike ſubjects, by prevailing on them 


„ intereſt and affection: and his ſubjects, having reaped numerous bene- 
N fits from the wiſdom of their prince, gratefully erected a number of 
„ ſtatues in commemoration of him; and not only honoured him as a 
UN | 0 god, but regarded him as the inventor of arts, and protector of mer- 
©: 11808 chants and travellers. ety Hob ö 
„ Buy this ſketch, relating to the Celts, I think it does appear, that 
19 the Gallick language is an original, and probably as old as any extant; 


and that the ſaid language is ſtill in being, and ſpoken in different dia- 
lects in the highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as hereafter 
ſhall be demonſtrated. | EE „ 
Dis having planted divers colonies of Titans, as aforeſaid, their an- 
cient name of Titans was converted into that of Celtæ; but what occa- 
ſioned the change is unknown. However, as the Celtick words Celta 
and Gaul ſignify both powerful and brave, the former, which was con- 
ferred by the Greeks, was probably on account of the many great and 
gallant exploits performed by them ; as likely the latter was given by 
the Romans for the ſame reaſon. 

The Gauls, it ſeems, having taken a diſlike to kingly government, 

as the Romans anciently did, formed themſelves into a number of re- 

Caf. de Bell. publicks; for, at the time of the Roman invaſion by Julius Cæſar, 
Gall. lib. 1, Gaul conſiſted of three great and powerful nations, viz. the Belge, 
Celtæ, and Aquitains, people of different languages. This by ſome 

is reckoned a miſtake of three for two tongues ; but that it was not 

ſo, is evident, by Cæſar's telling us, that the Belge were ancient! 
deſcended from the Germans, who, tempted by the beauty and ferti- 

lity of the country, croffed the river Rhine, expelled the Gauls, and 

poſſeſſed themſelves of their country. This is one of the ſaid lan- 

guages, that of the Celtæ another, and that of Aquitain, according 

— to Strabo, the third. Now, by what has been ſaid, and hereafter will 
ys appear, the difference in thoſe tongues ſeems to have been a dialect 
only, and not a diverſity of languages. Be this as it will, tis manifeſt 

Cæſ. de Bell, that the Belge, by diſcouraging luxury, and their vicinity to and con- 
Gall. lib. 1. tinual war with the Germans, were the moſt warlike people of the 
three. Their country, which lay between the Germans and the Celtz, 
was bounded on the north by the river Rhine, and on the welt by the 
FER I | | river 
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an ine d db ſofter by the river Stine, ind fypen fed 
ter hy the river Garonne and the ocean. l And the country of A gi- 
tain, lying between the Celtz and Spain, is bonnded by the river 

ronne, the Pyrencan mountains, and the fea. 


: 


Theſe three countr ies contained about ſixty large ſtates or repub- 
licks, whoſe. governments were ariſtocratical: the commons being 
vaſlals to the nobility, had no ſhare in the adminiſtration. As to What 
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Cæſ. de Bell. 
Gall. lib. 6. 


Cæſar ſays of ſome of them having had kings, it ſeems to have been 


only a title conferred by himſelf, as an addition to his own honour 
(which was cuſtomary amongſt the Romans); for whenever he men- 
tions one of the ſaid ſtates to have had a king (which is very rare) or a 
prince, it is only to be underſtood the chief magiſtrate, who was a 
perſon of the greateſt intereſt in the ſtate, whoſe title ſeems to have 
been virgobret, that is, general of the army: by which epithet 'tis 


plain, that he had not a greater ſhare in the government of the country, 


than Cæſar had in the adminiſtration of Rome, by his epithet of impe- 
rator, or emperor, which is demonſtrable by their children not ſuc- 
ceeding to their offices, whereof we have divers inſtances in his com- 


mentaries; but not one, that I could diſcover, that ſucceeded by virtue 


of ſuch an office. 
The country of Gaul was not only divided into ſtates or communi- 


ties, which had their reſpective governments, but alſo into families or 


clans; the heads whereof being men of the greateſt intereſt, to them 
were ſubmitted the direction and management of affairs belonging to 


* the reſpective tribes. There were only two degrees of men concerned 
in the adminiſtration of publick affairs, namely, the nobility and 


clergy: to the former belonged the direction of all affairs relating to 
war (which, before the arrival of the Romans, happened almoſt yearly, 
either offenſive or defenſive), on which occaſion they were ſeverally 
attended by a number of vaſſals, according to their quality and reve- 
nues, which was the only mark of grandeur amongſt them. To the 


Druids, or prieſts, - belonged the care of the publick and private ſacri- 


Id. ibid. 


fices, explanation of religion, education of youth, the deciſion of all 


controverſies; and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their decrees, were 
excommunicated ; which was a puniſhment then ſo ſhocking, that a 
perſon under that dreadful ſentence was not only deprived of the benefit 
of the law, but reſtrained from the execution of all publick offices; and, 
being deemed the moſt abandoned of men, his company was avoided 
as peſtiferous. | 
Over the prieſts preſided an arch-druid, at whoſe demiſe the moft 
reſpected ſucceeded ; but if divers candidates offered, an election en- 


ſued, which was ſometimes decided by the ſword. They yearly held 


a convocation, in a conſecrated place in the middle of Gaul, for hearing 


and deciding controverſies. Tis thought their manner of government 


was inſtituted in Britain; for all who intended to qualify themſelves 
for the prieſthood, repaired thither to be educated. The firſt thing 


they were taught was a number of verſes, which they got by memory; 
for not committing them to writing, many practiſed therein for the 


ſpace of twenty years; not that they were ignorant of letters, for, on 
other occafions, they uſed Greek characters. Among other articles of 
their faith, they believed the ſoul to be immortal, and, after death, 


Was tranſmigrated from one body to another. They inſtructed their 


pupils 


Id. ibid. 
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Plin. Hiſt. 


Mund. p. 1. 
lb. 16. c. 44. 


| bulls entreated the gods would be pleaſed io bel it for the benefit of 


Cæſ. de Bell. 
Gall. lib. 6. 


Id. ibid. 


Id. ibid. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTAN PD. 
pupils in aſtronomy, concerning the dimenſions of the world, natur .. 
of things, and power of the gods. Miſletoe being eſteemed the. mot, 


ſacred, of all things, eſpecially when it grew upon an oak-tree,, wes, 


# 


gathered with the greateſt ſolemnity ; for a prieſt, dreſſed in 4 WE 
caſſock, on the ſixth of the moon, aſcended. the tree with a Lolden 


1 9 


hook Or bill in his hand, and, cutting it down, d livered it to Certain 


- & 


rſons clothed. in white; then proceedin to ſacrifice two white young 


| * 


thoſe it was intended for, it being deemed an infallible cure for bar-. 
renneſs in all ſorts of females, and an effectual remedy againſt poiſon. | 
The Druids, being exempt from martial ſervices, ſeldom attended 
the army; and being free from taxes, and enjoying all manner of im- 
munities, their encouragement was ſuch, that many endeavoured to 
be admitted into their order, and to devote themſelves to the ſervice 
of the altar: and ſuch was the iniquity both of prieſts and people, 
that they who were dangerouſly ill, and thoſe expoſed in war, offered 
human ſacrifices, thinking the gods were only to be appeaſed by the 
death of one man for another. The facrifices being committed to the 
care of the Druids, they had large wicker ſtatues, into which. they 
put the victim, and conſumed it by fire. They believed that thieves, , 
and the moſt notorious offenders, were the moſt acceptable ſacrifices 
to the gods; but when, through the practice of virtue, they were not 
to be had, the innocent poor were obliged to ſupply their places. 
Mercury was their tutelar god, to whoſe honour many ſtatues were 
erected : him they eſteemed the inventer of arts and commerce, and 
protector of merchants and travellers. Their other gods were Apollo, 
Minerva, Jupiter, and Mars, of whom they had the ſame notions 
with other countries; that Apollo had the cure of diſeaſes, Minerva 
the care of manufactures, jupiter was the great god, and Mars pre- 
ſided over war and martial actions; therefore, before they commenced 
hoſtilities, they devoted to Mars great part of the woll they might 
happen to get, and, when they obtained a victory, offered their prey of 
cattle on his altars. 0 © 
The Gauls, believing themſelves to be deſcended from Pluto, com- 
puted their time by nights, and not by days like other nations. They 
were alſo ſingular in this, that they permitted not their ſons to appear 
before them in publick, 'till they were of age to bear arms; the contrary 
they held diſhonourable. Whatever marriage fortune was brought by 
the wife, the huſband was obliged to equal it, and both ſums, with the 
profits ariſing therefrom, were laid up for the benefit of the ſurvivor. 
The men had power of life and death over their wives and children. 
On the demiſe of a man of quality, his neareſt relations had a right to 
inquire into the cauſe of his death, with a power, on the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, to interrogate his widow concerning the ſame, with as little cere- 
mony as a common domeſtick, and, if found guilty, was burnt alive. 
Their funerals were very pompous and magnificent, according to the 
quality of the perſon; every thing that was held moſt valuable by the 
deceaſed, was caſt on his funeral pile; and anciently the moſt beloved 
of their vaſſals were obliged to accompany them into the other 
world. ſe 7 | ee” 
The above is Cæſar's account of the Druids; to which I ſhall add 
thoſe of Toland, who ſeems to have had a better apportunity of know- 


1 4 . * * — 


ing their government and practices than any other perſon. 
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lte tells us, that never was any religion ben l 
to beget ignorance and an implicit diſpoſition in the people, to procure, >" a 
power and profit to their prieſts: they dextrouſly led the people blind- 
fold, by committing no part of their philoſophy to writing; for, by the 
druidical plan, they only conveyed learning to their pupils by tradi- 
tionary poems, alterable occaſionally. They had the deciſion of all 
controverſies at law or equity, and the diſtribution of all rewards and 
puniſhments in matters of religion. Moſt dreadful were the effects of 
their excommunications on every perſon who did not implicitly follow 
their directions, and ſubmit to their decrees, not only by excluding 
them from ſociety and all the benefits thereof, but to the depoſing of 
princes that did not pleaſe them, whom they frequently devoted to de- 
ſtruction. No leſs intolerable was their power of engaging the nation 

in a needleſs and diſhonourable war, and making a diſadvantageous peace, 


3 S while they had the addreſs to get themſelves exempt from bearin g 


| and deluleng; 33:4 


* - 


arms, and to contribute nothing to the publick charge but their charms 


And theirperſons being deemed ſacred, they were greatly revered and 
held in high eſteem; which allured great numbers to enter into their ſo- 
ciety, and become Druids; and it requiring many years to become maſters 
of their deluſive arts, frequently not leſs than twenty, they were at laſt great 
proficients in ſophiſtry and juggle. The children of their princes, no- 
bility, and other perſons of diſtinction, were committed to their tui- 
tion; whereby, contrary to good policy, they had an opportunity of 
bringing them up in their own intereſt, and thereby they were taught 
do miſlead the people. Theſe, with their pretences to work miracles, 
co foretell future events by augury, and to have a familiar intercourſe 
with the gods, being confirmed to the people by their calculating 
eclipſes, they were held as real oracles, and adored accordingly. 

Having endeavoured to trace the Gauls from their origin, and given 
ſome account of their government, cuſtoms, and religion, I ſhall now 
attempt to ſhew their firſt ſettling in Gaul, as near as a thing ſo remote, 
obſcure, and involved in the duſt of time and fables will admit; and, 
by a certain allowance, ſhall endeavour to ſhew the time when this 
land was at firſt peopled by them; with a probable account how their 
deſcendants the Gael, our predeceſſors, at firſt came to be called Scots. 


Now as tis ſaid that the Celts arrived in our neighbouring country pezron Antiq. 
of Gaul, at preſent called France, above three thouſand fix hundred de bw, c. 14. 
years ago, it may be reaſonably preſumed, that at that time, when 1 


people multiplied ſo faſt, it could not be long ere a colony from thence 
came into this iſland, eſpecially conſidering the many natural advan- 
tages which invited them hither. Now, allowing three hundred years 
for that ſpace, which I take to be too much, Britain muſt then have 
been planted above three thouſand three hundred years ago; which is 
in ſome meaſure corroborated by the vaſt number of its inhabitants at 
the arrival of the Romans, under the command of Cæſar, in the year 

54 before the incarnation. —— | _ . tbr. 
This being all I could learn concerning the Gauls in their own coun- 
try, other than their wars with the Romans, I ſhall now proceed to 
treat of the affairs of Britain. But as there is no coming at the origin 
of the Scotiſh and Pictiſh nations in a regular manner, without giving 
an account of the Roman tranſactions in the ſouthern part of this iſland, 
I ſhall, by a proper gradation, ſhew the ſeveral advances they made 
therein before their arrival in Caledonia, or the northern part of Bri- 
| | L > OO DS, 
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tain; on which I ſhall-make certain remarks, and interſperſe the ſame 
with other occurrences, and obſervations thereon as they happened. 
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PRoridence having decreed the ſovereignty of the world to the 
1 Romans, Caius Julius Cæſar, after his conqueſt of Gaul, caſt his 
eyes towards Britain, .as if the Roman empire was not wide enough 
for his ambition; ſo that, ſubduing all both by land and ſea, he 
might join thoſe countries by conqueſt which nature had ſeparated: 
and being fired with a proſpect of new glories, or provoked by the 
ſupplies ſent by the Britons to the affiſtance of their friends, the Gauls, 
againſt him during the late war, in the year 54 'before the incarna- 
tion, as already hinted, he reſolved upon an expedition into this iſland, 
Soeton in to which, according to a certain writer, he was excited by hopes of 
vit. Cel. the Britiſh pearls. n i * IM 
This, which is undoubtedly falſe, I take to be a mean and mali- 
cious device of an impotent enemy. For Cæſar, inſtead of being of 
a mercenary diſpoſition, was one of the moſt generous men, who 
ſought not riches but honour ; and if we conſider him in other things, 
he appears to have been a perſon of the greateſt magnanimity, muni- 
ficence, clemency, and temperance, the greateſt of generals,' orators, 
and maſters of learning; and of ſuch a prodigious capacity, that he 
was not only juſtly eſteemed the greateſt man of his time, but by 
many fince, to have excelled all others both before and after that time. 
Czfar having ſubdued the ſeveral ſtates of Gaul, and reduced the 
Czf. de Bell. country to the ſtate of a Roman province, prepared a fleet of ninety- 
Gall lb. 4. eight ſhips, in eighty whereof he embarked two legions of infantry, 
and on the other eighteen all his cavalry ; and ſetting fail from the 
coaſt of the Morini, (now Bologne in France) landed near Deal in 
the county of Kent, where, in a ſhort time, he compelled the Britons 
to ſue for peace, which was concluded, on their promiſing to ſend 
a certain number of hoſtages ; and the ſeaſon being far advanced, he 
returned with his fleet to Gaul, whither only two of the Britiſh ſtates 
| ſent hoſtages. | 78 
Ibid. lib. 5. Cæſar, to revenge himſelf on the Britons for their not performing 
the articles agreed on, prepared for a ſecond expedition into Britain; 
and having provided a mighty fleet, conſiſting of above eight hundred 
veſſels, ſhipped on board the ſame five legions and two thouſand 
_ horſe. The Britons, greatly terrified at the approach of ſo numerous 
a navy, retreated from the coaſt, and ſuffered the Romans to land 
without oppoſition, and marching towards the enemy, they, after divers 
defeats, and the loſs of their capital city, ſubmitted to Cæſar, who im- 
poſed upon Britain a certain yearly tribute, to be paid to the Romans, 
and, for the performance thereof, commanded a ſufficient number of 
hoſtages to be immediately delivered ; and reimbarking his army, ſoon 
arrived in Gaul. Having rather ſhown Britain to the Romans, than 
given them poſſeſſion of any part of it, he rather increaſed the glory, 
than the dominion of Rome, and gave this country the honour of 
being the laſt triumph of that mighty republic, which had before ſub- 
dued ſo many kingdoms and commonwealths in Europe, Aſia, an 
Africa. It is generally agreed, that the Roman army under Cœfar's 
| | g command, 
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rther in Britain than to Verulgm, twenty 
r 7-5 131944, br Pines eg oy HT 
REMARK. The account given us by Ceſar of his two expeditions 


relation of his tranſactions in this iſland. . For if Caflibelan, the 
Britiſh general, had been reduced to ſuch a miſerable condition, by 


into Britain, ſeem rather calculated for his own honour, than a plain 


the loſs of divers battles, that of his capital city, and the defection of 


his allies, can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed that Cæſar would have granted 
the Britons ſuch honourable terms as the payment of a ſmall annual 
tribute only, without fortifying one place, or leaving any troops in 
the iſland to keep them in ſub) 17 N 


jection F. 154 . . 
This ſeems as if Cæſar was fatisfied with the nam | 
conqueſt, and glad to end an adventure with ſome. honour, which 
otherwiſe was like to be attended with a great expence of time and 
much danger; which is in ſome meaſure confirmed by Lucan's ter- 
rita quæſitis oftendit terga Britanms, that is, fled from the Britons 
whom his arms had ſought. To which may be added, the declara- 
tions of other Roman writers, who mention the great loſſes ſuſtained 
by Cæſar in this iſland; and that Britain in Auguſtus's time was not re- 
garded as a conquered country. From all which it is pretty plain, 


great as he repreſents it. 


that the reputation gained by Cæſar in thoſe expeditions, was not ſo 


Be that as it will, tis evident that, at the arrival of the Romans in 


Britain, the country abounded with ſuch a multitude of men, that 


= they not only made head againſt the great and formidable Roman ar- 


mies under Cæſar, the beſt of generals, but probably beat him in ſome 
engagements, notwithſtanding his army, the beſt diſciplined of any, 


bare name of a ne- 


according to his own account, amounted to no leſs than five legions Car. de Bell. 


of foot, and two thouſand horſemen. 

the kgions conſiſted of is unknown, I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the 

ſame in the beſt manner I can. bets | 
We are told 


his firſt expedition, two of his tranſports, with about three hundred 


men on board, were ſeparated from the fleet; and that the number of 


But as the number of men Gall. lib. 5. 


by Cæſar, that on his return from Britain to Gaul, in bia. ib 4. 


veſſels in his ſecond expedition amounted to above eight hundred, in- Ibid. lib. 5. 


cluding thoſe built by private perſons for their own uſe, which I ſhall 
admit to have been one hundred in number, though I take this to be 
more than they were; for Czfar tells us, that, before he marched his 
oops had built about ſix hun- 
dred ſhips and twenty-eight gallies, without mentioning the number 
of old veſſels repaired by his order, which muſt have been conſiderable. 


I am therefore of opinion, that the number of his ſhips, excluſive of 


thoſe ſaid to have belonged to private perſons, muſt have amounted to 
above ſeven hundred. . | 

But, to proceed with all the precaution imaginable, I ſhall allow 
two hundred ſhips to have been employed in tranſporting his two thou- 
{and horſemen, which is only ten horſes to a veſſel, and fifty ſhips for 
the uſe of the officers and their equipages, and the remaining four 
hundred and fifty to have been employed in tranſporting the infantry : 
and inſtead of allowing one hundred and fifty men to à veſſel, as above- 
mentioned, I ſhall only allow one hundred to each ſhip, which will 
make the number total of the infantry, brought hither by Cæſar, 


amount to forty-five thouſand; which, with the two thouſand horſe- 
men, ſhews that the Roman army. which invaded Britain amounted to 


7 forty- 


— 


— —— — — 
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Xiphil. in vit. 


Neron. 
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longing to private perſons as aforeſaid, which, being in the fleet, were 
undoubtedly employed in the embarkation for the ſervice of officers | 
and others. x CCC 
This great army gives reaſon to ſuſpect, that Cæſar, in his firſt 
attempt upon this iſland, was not only roughly handled by the Britons, 
but muſt have been oppoſed by a very great army in his ſecond expe- 
dition z which ſhews, as already hinted, that Britain then muſt have 
been very populous, and conſequently planted many centuries before: 
and if we conſider that, but about a century after, the Britons brought 
an army into the field againſt the Romans, conſiſting of no leſs a num- 
ber than two hundred and thirty thouſand men; which is a further 
proof of the ancient ſettlement of this iſland, which probably hap- 
pened about the year of the world 2123 ; that is, about three thou- 


ſand eight hundred and fixty-nine years fince. | 


We are told by Cæſar, that Britain in his time was inhabited by two 
nations ; the inland by the natives, or firſt inhabitants ; and the mari- 
time by the Belgick Gauls, who came hither either to conquer or 
plunder the country. The former painted themſelves of a bluiſh. 
colour, to appear the more formidable to their enemies. Now, as tis 
evident that the coaſts were occupied by the Belgick Gauls, who gave 
the names of the countries they came from in Gaul to their new ſettle- 
ments in this iſland, namely, Belge, Icini, Attrebatu, and Pariſi, the 
laſt whereof, according to Ptolemy, was ſettled as far northwards as 
Yorkſhire. Which ſhews that Cæſar's account of the natives, or inland 
Britons, was by information; for, having been but a little way in the 
iſland, he had no opportunity of ſeeing or knowing them. Now as, 
by Ptolemy, it appears, that the Belgick Gauls extended at leaſt as far 
northward in Britain as the county of Vork, which they occupied, the 
native or inland Britons muſt have dwelt beyond or to the northward 
of them: wherefore, I think, there is not the leaſt room to doubt but 
the ſaid natives, or inland Britons, were the Gael or Caledonians, pre- 
deceſſors both to the Scotiſh and Pictiſn nations, as hereafter more 
plainly will appear. e 

And, as a proof that Cæſar's natives or inland Britons were the an- 
ceſtors of the Gael, or Scotiſh highlanders, I ſhall give the opinion of 
a learned and judicious Welſh antiquary concerning them. | 

This learned writer, having diſcovered the names of many towns, 
mountains, rivers, &c. both in England and Wales, which were not 
underſtood by the inhabitants, nor to be found in either of their lan- 
guages, reſolved to travel into the highlands of Scotland and kingdom 
of Ireland, to learn whether the ſaid words or names were to be found 
in their tongue. Purſuant to this laudable reſolution, our author ſet 
out for thoſe parts, where, after divers years indefatigable application, 
he became ſo great a maſter of the Gaelick or Highland language, as 
to write a Gaeliſh and Engliſh dictionary, denominated Archeologia 
Britannica, wherein is to be found all the aforeſaid great number of 
words, not contained in either the Engliſh or Welſh tongues. Where- 
fore he juſtly concludes, that the highlanders of Scotland are the 
remains of the Celts or Gauls (by the Cumri or Welſh corruptly called 


* 
: 
4 
1 
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- 


> 


Guydhels or Guydhelians), who at firſt peopled this iſland, and inha- 


bited the ſouthern parts thereof, now called England, before the arri- 
val of the Cumri or Welſh ; who, invading Albion with a mighty 
force, drove the Gael or ancient Britons from time to time northward. 
5 | T his 
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This ſuppoſed invaſion of Lhuyd's ſeems to anſwer to that of the Bel- 
gick Gauls mentioned by Cæſar: be that as it will, he has given us his 
ſentiments thereof as folloẽ Ms. : 

« Nor was it only North Britain that theſe Guydhelians inhabited, Lhuyd. Ar- 


A 
ov 
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A 
** 


porary with us, or both, cannot be determined. But to me it ſeems 
moſt probable, that they were here before our coming into this 
« jſland; and that our anceſtors did, from time to time, force them 
« northward; and that from Kintire, or foreland of Scotland, 
« where there is but four leagues of ſea, and from the country of 
% Galloway and the iſle of Man, they paſſed over into Ireland: nor 
„ was their progreſs into this iſland out of a more remote country 
« than Gaul, now better known by the names of France, Flanders, 
« and Holland.“ le nes PO OR 5 

And the learned and judicious antiquary, author of the Gigſſarium Baxter's Re- 


. 5 8 . h arks o 
Antiquitatum Britannmcarum, in his manuſcript notes on Lhuyd's Lari Ar- 


A 
A 


Gaclick and Engliſh dictionary, ſays, * The Iriſh (Gaelick) Focloir, chæol. Britan. 


« or dictionary, ſo induſtriouſly compiled by our learned antiquary, 

4 and ſupplied with a large appendix of omitted words from Scotland 
« and Ireland, cannot but be judged of mighty uſe to criticks in the 
« Britiſh; the Guydhelian (Gaelick) part of that language being the 
tongue of the moſt ancient colony of the Celts in this iſland, and 
« conſequently contains the etymologies of a vaſt number of Britiſh 
« derivatives and compounds, otherwiſe not to be accounted for.” 
Thoſe, together with what we are told by Cæſar and Tacitus, leave 


no longer room to doubt of Albion's being at firſt peopled from Gaul, 


now called France; yet as we are in the dark with reſpect to the time 
when the two colonies, wherewith the ſame was planted, came hither, 


I ſhall, in matters ſo obſcure, endeavour to come as near the time as 
poſſible. 


We are told by Pezron, as already mentioned, that the Titans or Pezron. Antiq. 
Celts were planted in Gaul by Dis, ſon of Saturn, who was cotempo- de Celt. c. 14. 


rary with Ifaac the patriarch, about three thouſand fix hundred years 
ago; and as J have allowed the ſpace of three hundred years, as afore- 
ſaid, between the ſettling of Gaul and the coming of the firſt colony of 
Gauls into this iſland, it muſt at leaſt be three thouſand three hundred 
years ſince they came hither. And as to the time when the ſecond 
colony arrived, we are in the ſame uncertainty as to that of the firſt ; 
for Cæſar only tells us, that the Belgick Gauls invaded this iſland as Cz. de Bell. 
plunderers, or to ſubdue the ſame, (without mentioning the time when GI. lib. 5: 
it happened) who, it ſeems, having obtained what they came for, 
and liking the country, ſettled therein ; and beginning to cultivate the 
ſame, gave the names of the ſeveral countries they came from to their 
new poſſeſſions in Britain. | 

And as their deſcendants the Welſh ſtill call that part of their an- 
cient dominions they now inhabit by the name of Cumry, themſelves 
Cumri, and their language Cumraeg, it is evident, that their origin 
muſt be from a people ſomewhat different from the ancient Gael or 
Scotiſh-highlanders; who, by their retaining the appellation of Gael 
or Gauls, and the Gauliſh language, manifeſtly ſhew, that they 
are the immediate deſcendants of the ancient Celts or Gauls, in their 
primitive-or unmixed ſtate, and conſequently the firſt and moſt ancient 
inhabitants of this iſland, as abovementioned. And by the language 
of the Cumri or Welſh not coming ſo near the ancient Celtick or 
1 _____ Gauliſh 


but alſo England and Wales: whether before our time, or cotem- Wclog Bit. 
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Gauliſh tongue as that of the Gael or Scotiſh highlanders, I take that 
to be owing to its being mixed with that of the Cimbri, who ſettled 


among the Celtick Gauls as aforeſaid ; for, before that period, the Bel- 
gick language mult have been the pure Celtick or Gauliſh, as well ag 
that of the ſaid Gael; and by a mixture of Latin, introduced by the 
Romans during their long ſtay in Britain, both the Gaelick and Welſh 
languages are conſiderably altered. Yet, though I reckoned them diffe- 
rent languages, they are only ſo many dialects of the ſaid Celtick or 
Gaulick language, as is manifeſt by the vaſt affinity ſtall — 
them, after a lapſe of ſuch a vaſt number of years. 


CHAF IT. 


The Gael or Scots are demonſtrated to have been Gauls, 22 rom the affinity 
of language, &c. 


AVING attempted to ſhew the origin of the ſeveral colonies 

which planted this iſland, and of the country they came from, 
with probable conjectures of the times when they arrived in Britain, 
ſhall now endeavour to demonſtrate, by the language, religion, cuſtoms, 
buildings, and manner of fighting of the Gauls and Britons, that the 
latter are certainly deſcended from the former, and that this iſland at 
firſt was peopled from our neighbouring country of Gaul, now called 
France; and not by companies of {trolling free-booters from Troy, 
Greece, Egypt, Spain, Ireland, and Scythia, as has been tally and 
wickedly aſſerted by Scotiſh, Welſh, and Iriſh romantick writers and 
their followers. 

Now, as language is the ſureſt means to deduce the origin of a na- 
tion from, and its evidence fo certain, I think every one will allow, 
that people who ſpeak the fame language muſt neceſſarily be derived 
from the ſame origin: and this is ſo ſure a method to proceed in, that 
were all records and hiſtories loſt, and had we never heard that the 
Engliſh are deſcended from the Germans, the Britons or Welſh in this 
Hand from the Britons of Armorica in France, or the Iriſh from the 
Gael in Britain; yet the great affinity of language would alone be ſuffi- 
cient to prove it; nay, it would be of much greater weight than the 
authority of the beſt hiſtorians. Now if I can make it appear, that the 
Celts or Gauls, the ancient inhabitants of Gaul or France, ſpoke the 
ſame language as the Gael or Scotiſh highlanders do at preſent, (exclu- 
five of the ſmall mixture of Latin, as aforeſaid) all men, I think, will 
readily acknowledge them to be of the ſame origin: and to demon- 
ſtrate that they are, I ſhall ſubjoin a table of words, or comparative 
account of the ſeveral languages at preſent ſpoken by the inhabitants 
of all the nations along the ſea-coaſt, from the ſtraits or gulph of the 
Mediterranean ſea to that of the Baltick ſea, including thoſe of the 
chief countries round the latter, and to the extremity of Norway 
weſtward. 

And for the more effectually diſcovering the country from which the 
Gael came into this iſland, T have taken a certain number of Celtick 
or Gauliſh words (which compoſe the ſecond column of the ſaid table) 
from the learned Pezron's antiquities of the Celts or Gauls; whereby 
the reader, by comparing the words in the different columns with thoſe 
of the ſecond, will readily diſcover the country from which the ſaid] 
Gael or predeceſſors of the Scots came, Fan being otherwiſe told 
either T7 hiſtory or hiſtorians, 3 4 
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Though to the foregoing catalogue, conſiſting of one hundred and 


49 


fifty Celtick or Gauliſh words, might be added hundreds of others of 


the ſame language, as near the Gaelick or ancient Scotiſh as the afore- 
ſaid; yet theſe, for brevity's ſake, ſhall ſuffice to ſhew, that the nation 
by which this iſland was at firſt peopled were the ancient inhabitants 
of our neighbouring country of Gaul, now denominated France. 


And, without mentioning that the word Gaelick is a Gauliſh deri- 


vative, we need only compare the Gauliſh and Gaelick words in the 
ſecond and third columns in the above table, whereby the reader will 
undoubtedly be ſurpriſed to find them to be almoſt the fame, after an 
elapſe of ſuch a vaſt ſpace of time as three thouſand three hundred 
years, fince the Gael or firſt colony from thence is ſuppoſed to have 
come hither ; which will be greatly increaſed when he confiders the 
numerous invaſions made into Gaul by the Cimbrians, Romans, Huns, 


Goths, Vandals, and Germans, who ſeverally ſettling therein, it might 


be thought that their languages were ſufficient to expel that of the 
natives, as their power in many parts did the people : but that they 
did not, is manifeſt ; for though the ſaid Gauliſh words are become 


obſolete, in' regard to the modern French, yet they are ſtill in uſe 


amoneſt the peaſants in divers countries of France ; as the original 
thereof, by the appellation of Gaelick, 1s the common ſpeech of the 
Gael or Scotiſh highlanders at this time. 

And a farther demonſtration that the Gael or Scotiſh highlanders 
are deſcended from the Gauls, or ancient inhabitants of Armorica, or 
Bretagne, in the country now called France, is, that the preſent 
French continue to curtail their words, by pronouncing them as dif- 
ferently from what they write as the Gael or Scotiſh highlanders do at 
this time, and both to ſuch a degree as is not practiſed by any other 
nation, that I can learn; which evidently ſhews, that the French are 
chiefly deſcended from the Gauls, notwithſtanding of the numerous 
invaſions made by the ſeveral nations abovementioned : the laſt where- 
of being the Franks, a German people, they converted the name of 
Gaul into that of France, and that of the people from Gauls to Franks 
or French, their own name. 


And by comparing the ſecond, third, and fourth columns of the 


above catalogue of words, it will appear, that both the Gaelick and 


Welſh tongues, by their great ſimilitude, were anciently the ſame 
with that of the Gauliſh, as already hinted ; and that the difference 
between them, at preſent, is owing to a mixture of the Cimbrian and 


Lhuyd's Ar- 
chzolog. Brit, 
tit. 1. P- 23 


Latin languages, whereby many Gauliſh words have been compelled 


to make way both for the Cimbrian and Roman. 


The reader, by comparing the third and fifth columns, will obſerve 
a great reſemblance betwixt the Gaelick and Spaniſh tongues ; which 


is owing to the colonies of Gauls anciently planted in Spain, and not Pezron. Anti- 
to the Iriſh coming from thence, as is aſſerted by fabulous Scotiſh and des Celt. 


Iriſh writers, whom J have elſewhere ſufficiently refuted. © 

Gaul anciently fo abounded with people, that they were neceſſitated 
to fend out numerous colonies, many of which being ſent into 
Spain, Gaul, according to Strabo, extended as far as Cadiz in Spain ; 


and, if Pomponius Mela may be believed, the Celts or Gauls do 


inhabit from the mouth of the river Duero to cape Finiſter : and we 
are told by Cæſar and Tacitus, that there were many Gaulick colonies 
in Germany, and other countries; therefore it is not to be doubted but 


O Britain 
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Britain was peopled from thence. And as to the reſemblance between 
the Gaelick, Flemiſh, and German languages, in the third, ſeventh, - 
and eighth columns, that is owing to the affinity between the Celtick 
and Teutonick tongues. _ RES Mk, 
Tacit. de We are told by Tacitus, that the Æſtrian nations, who dwelt on 
N 1 the right hand of the Suecian ſea, and gathered amber, ſpoke a lan- 
guage reſembling the Britiſh : wherefore ſome are of opinion, that 
the Pics, the ancient inhabitants of part of Scotland, were deſcended 
from them, which I ſhall hereafter more particularly inquire into, 
That the countries inhabited by the Æſtrians were thoſe of Pruſſia and 
Pomerania, on the ſouthern fide of the Baltick ſea, is evident, from 
their being the only countries in thoſe parts that produce amber. But 
Plin. Hiſt. the people by Tacitus called Æſtrians, being by Pliny, his cotemporary 
pop v ug 8 writer, denominated Sarmatians, their language, which was anciently 
the Vandalick or Poliſh, is well known to be a dialect of the Sclavo- 
nian, which has little or no affinity with the Gaelick or Britiſh ; as will 
appear by comparing the third, fourth, and ninth columns of words 
in the above table, which manifeſtly refutes what Tacitus ſays con- 
cerning a reſemblance between the ſaid tongues. 
But if it ſhould be alleged, that the ſaid /Eftrians were expelled 
their country by the Poles, who ſubdued thoſe parts about the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century; admitting they were, they could be no 
other nation than either Teutones or Goths, whoſe languages, in the 
aforeſaid table of words, Ihave inſerted under the appellations of German, 
5 Swediſh, and Daniſh ; whereby it appears, that there is no other affi- 
nity between the ſaid languages and the Gaelick, or ancient Scotiſh, 
iq 1 than the diſtant relation of the Celtick, Teutonick, and Gothick 
[il tongue. . "y " 
„ And as divers writers, without the leaſt authority, have deduced 
| the origin of the Scotiſh nation from the weſtern Scythians, inhabi- 
tants of Swedland and Norway, I have, in the third, tenth, and 
eleventh columns of the aforeſaid table of words, drawn parallels be- 
tween the Gaelick, Swediſh, and Daniſh languages ; whereby there 
1 appears to be but a ſmall affinity betwixt the ſaid tongues. Now as it 
of does not appear, that I can learn, 'that ever the countries of Swedland, 
1 Denmark, and Norway, were ſubdued by a people of a different 
FH ſpeech, theirs, the Gothick, muſt have remained uncorrupted. There- 
Il. fore, as it cannot be ſaid that the great difference betwixt the Gaelick 
and Gothick languages is occaſioned by corruption, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the Gael and weſtern Scythians, or Goths, have all along 
| been different nations. 5 
io To corroborate what has been faid concerning the Gael, I ſhall, 
0 from divers writers, add ſeveral Gauliſh titles of office; and allow for 
1 the difference of letters between the Latin and Gaclick, the former 
uſing the v conſonant, and the latter, wanting that letter, uſe f inſtead 
thereof, as will appear in the following words. 1 
Caf. de Bel. In the Gauliſh the general of an army was called vercingetorix; in 
—— _ 7: the Gaelick he is denominated fear cean go turus, that is, the head man 
uyd's Ar- * | ; 7 2 
chæolog. Brit, Of the expedition. In the Gauliſh a certain commander was intitled 
Welſh Pref, vergaſilanus; in Gaelick, fear go ſaelan, that is, the ſtandard-bearer. 
And vergobretus, in Gauliſh, ſignified a chief magiſtrate; and in 
Gaelick fear go breath imports a judge, or one that judgeth. The 
reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that the words ſaid to be Gauliſh o 
| FI only 


———_————— 
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only latinized by Cæſar; for had he given them in Gauliſh, without 
doubt they would have been the ſame with the Gaelick words afore- 
ſad. £5. 5 N 0 Ry 10 | 
Though the affinity of languages is an infallible proof of the deſcent 
of one nation from another, it is ſo in a more particular manner in 
the caſe of the Gael being deſcended from the Gauls, by the authority 
of Tacitus, who tells us, that in his time the Gauliſh and Britiſh or Tacit. in Vit. 


Gaelick tongues were almoſt the ſame, that is, they only varied in dia. Agric: c. 11. 


lect: which is in a great meaſure, confirmed by the above table of 
words, though the former have been ſeparated from the latter thou- 
ſands of years. And as a farther inſtance of their being anciently the 
ſame people, I ſhall ſubjoin a comparative account of the religion and 
cuſtoms of the ſaid Gauls and Gael, from the moſt celebrated hiſto- 
rians. e | | 

That the religion of the Gauls and Britons was the ſame, is evident Cf. de Bell. 
from Cæſar's telling us, it was thought that the ſacred rites and cere- * lib. 6. 
monies thereof were inſtituted in Britain, and tranſmitted into Gaul, 
from whence all perſons, intending to become maſters of it, repaired 
to Britain to learn the ſame. TE Z 

The Gauls and Britons were governed, both in their religion and 14. ibia. 
laws, by their prieſts the Druids, who, being the only perſons of learn- 
ing in the reſpective nations, were both prieſts and judges : their office, 
as to the firſt, was to inſtruct the people in the doctrines of religion, 
forms of divine worſhip, and rules of morality, which conſiſted in 
Juſtice and fortitude ; and by obſerving the motions of the celeſtial | 
bodies, preſaged future events, wherein the vulgar were chiefly con- 
cerned: by which they obtained ſuch an authority and veneration 
amongſt the people, that no laws were inſtituted by princes, or con- 
ventions appointed, without their propoſal or approbation: no perſon 
was puniſhed with bonds, ſtripes, or death, but by their ſentence or 
judgment, from a belief that men would not ſubmit to the loſs of 
their lives or liberties, unleſs the puniſhments were inflicted by divine 
authority. And after being told by Tacitus, that the religion and ſacred Tacit. in Vit. 
rites of the Gauls and Britons were the ſame, as was almoſt their “Eric. c. 11. 
language, he thence juſtly concludes it to be moſt probable, that 
Britain was at firſt peopled from Gaul. ee, 

We are told by Cæſar, that the country of Gaul was divided into Czf. de Bell. 
many ſtates or governments, and they into tribes or clans; ſo were the = 1 
Caledonians anciently in both, as their deſcendants the Scotiſh high- * 
landers are at preſent in the latter. The Gauls fought in chariots ; ſo Diod. Sic. 
did the Caledonians or Gael. The Gauls wore an upper garment or Ty * 
plaid of divers colours, called bracæ; ſo did our highlanders till the _ 
year 1747, when that, with other parts of their ancient dreſs, were 
aboliſhed by act of parliament, for their rebellion. The Gauls for their Pezron. Antiq. 
arms had a ſhield and a lance, with a ſhort ſword or dagger; ſo have des Celt. f. 18, 
our highlanders at preſent, all but the lance, which, by achange of mili- 
tary weapons, is now rendered uſeleſs. The Gauls, to render their 19. ibid. 
children hardy and robuſt, bathed them in cold water; ſo do our 
highlanders at this time. The greateſt mark of grandeur amongſt the Cz. de Bell. 
Gauliſh nobility was their numerous attendance; this is well known to 8 id. 6: 
be the principal ambition of our highland chiefs at preſent: ,and the . 
ute of the Britons were of the ſame faſhion with thoſe of the 

auls. 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

Now as I have, by the infallible proofs of language, religion; 20s 
vernment, cuſtoms, military practices, houſes, and dreſs, effectually 
demonſtrated that Albion or Rein was at firſt peopled from our 
neighbouring country of Gaul, now, denominated France; and that 
the Gael or Caledonians, the predeceſſors * of the Scotiſh and 
Pictiſh nations, were the firſt colony ſent hither, I think theſe are 
reaſons ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of all cavillers n. the anti- 
quity of our nation hereafter.. 

The origin of Scotland, like that of 3 angjent nations, being 
founded in fiction and fable, ſeems to be chiefly owing to the indo- 
lence and pride of our writers; the former by not giving a due appli- 
cation to ſtudy, and the latter, as the eaſieſt taſk, have fallen in with 
it; and bringing our anceſtors from the Greeks and Egyptians, have 
ſettled them in the northern parts of Britain, and conferred on them 
the appellation of Scots: but not knowing how to reconcile the Scots 
and Gael, have falſly and wickedly given them the appellation of Scots, 
from one Scota, a foreign princeſs, ſaid to have been daughter to one 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, forſooth. _ 6. 

Now, as the only way to come at truth is to avoid partiality, I 
ſhall, with the greateſt ſincerity, endeavour to detect the impoſture, 
and expoſe the fraud, by ſhowing that the people unjuſtly called Scots 
were Gauls or Gael, and came from the country of Gaul, many cen- 
turies before its conqueſt by the French. 

Now that the fable deviſed by Fordun, in calling the Gael 
Scots, is a wicked untruth, deviſed by the folly of its author, is 
manifeſt by our highlanders, who, being the true deſcendants of the 
Gauls, call themſelves Gael, their language Gaelick, and their coun- 
try Albin; and by their deſpiſing the epithets of Scots and Scot- 
land, as foreign impoſitions. F ordun, to make his invention go 
down the better, has given us a fabulous race of about forty 
kings, which he ſeems in ſome meaſure to be aſhamed of; for he could 
not learn above three or four of their names : but he was ſoon followed 
by Hector Boece, principal of the college of Aberdeen, who ſupplied 
the defect to ſome purpoſe, by giving us not only the names of this 
ſpurious race, but likewiſe the accounts of many great and glorious 
actions performed by them. 

This pretended hiſtorian was ſoon after followed by George 
Buchanan, who was ſo much addicted to fable and fiction, that he 
has followed lying Hector in almoſt all his fables; and inſtead of his 
being a new hiſtory, as all people believed it to be at the time of its 
publication, it is only, as it were, a new tranſlation of Boece, put 
into a more elegant Latin ſtile; for which Buchanan is celebrated 
as the greateſt maſter of his time, and for which he undoubtedly de- 
ſerved praiſe. But when an hiſtorian becomes the father of fable and 
falſhood, and palms lies on his readers for facts, words are not ſufficient 
to puniſh his memory; but rather that an indelible mark of reproach 
ſhould be thought of, to perpetuate his infamy to . in r 
to get rid of ſuch ſpurious and fabulous works. 

Theſe are the pretended hiſtorians who brought on our conſtr; the 
deſpicable and infamous epithets of fable and falſhood, which has juſt- 
ly made us the mock of our neighbours ; and: that theſe things may 
ever be buried in oblivion, Iſhall now proceed to ſhow the very coun- 


try and people our anceſtors at firſt came from into Albin or Britain. 
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Taz HISTORY oz SCOTLAND. 


„ - ORR 
Containing an account of -the ancient boundaries of the Gael or Scots, and 
"ITY TL be Cumri or Welſh. 


H VING traced the Belgick Gauls, by themſelves called Cumri 
11 or Cimbri, to Yorkſhire in the northern parts of England, I ſhall 
now attempt to ſhew that their ſettlements in Britain extended no far- 
ther northward than the county of Cumberland, ſo denominated by 
the Engliſh Saxons from its being inhabited by the ſaid Cumri or 
ſouthern Britons: and that this county was the boundary of the Ro- 
man province in Britain for many ages, is evident, by the prætenturæ 
or walls erected by the emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Seve- 


rus, for its defence againſt the Caledonians, or extraprovincial 
Britons. 5 


53 


The firſt wall which was erected by Adrian, about the year 127, as Spart. in Vit. 


a barrier to ſeparate the Roman province from the barbarians, (ſo the 
Caledonians, like other conquered nations, were called by the Romans) 
extended from eaſt to weſt acroſs the iſland, through the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland : but this fence proving inſufficient 
to prevent the incurſions and depredations of the northern enemies, 
Antoninus Pius ſoon after erected another wall to the northward, called 


Hadr. Script, 
Aug. P» 51. 


Graham's dike, &©c. Severus, who began his reign in the year 193, Ibid. ia Vit. 


is ſaid to have built a ſtone wall acroſs Britain, from ſea to ſea, for the Sever. p. 354+ 
better defence of the province. This mighty fortification (which will 


hereaſter appear not to have been erected by Severus) run over hills 


and vales, rivers and rivulets, according to a late ſurvey thereof, appears Gord. itiner. 


to have been ſixty- eight Engliſh miles and one hundred and ſixty- nine Septent. P. 83. 


paces in length, fortified with four hundred and eighteen ſtations, 
caſtles, and turrets: and 


erected by Severus, during his expedition in Britain; but that being a 


ſpace not exceeding two years, (which a late writer will not allow to 


have been ſo long) it is no ways adequate to ſo great a work: for, in- 
ſtead of two years, it is much more likely to have required an age or 
two to have accompliſhed ſo prodigious an undertaking. But of theſe 
walls I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come to treat of the Roman 
antiquities in Scotland. 


Now as Cumberland appears to have been the utmoſt boundary of 


the Cumrian ſettlements in Britain, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the 


countries poſſeſſed by the Gael in this iſland. 


Having already given it as the opinion of a learned and judicious 
Welſh antiquary, that the Gael or firſt inhabitants of Britain (by 
Czfar called the native or inland Britons) were, by his predeceſſors the 
Cumri, from time to time forced northwards. | 

The country oppoſite Cumberland towards the north, and ſeparated 
from it by the æſtuary of Solway frith, is denominated Galway, an- 
ciently called Gal-weales, which being a Gaelick and Engliſh com- 
pound, Gal, the former part, it received from the Gael its inhabitants, 
and the latter from the Engliſh, which being contracted into Galwallia, 


or Galloway, imports the ſeat or country of the Gael, to diſtinguiſh them 


a” 


P from 


by other writers it is ſaid to be about eight Hit. Brit. 


feet in thickneſs, and, excluſive of the battlements, above fifteen feet $24 P.l2 
in height. This ſtupendous wall is by divers writers ſaid to have been in Com. 


Northumb. 


Eachar. Rom. 
Hiſt. vol. 2. 
p. 388. 
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Camb. Brit. 


in Com. 
Cornwall. 
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from their ſouthern neighbours the Cumri in Cumberland, to whom. 
they likewiſe gave the appellation of Wealſh or Weales: ſo that on the, 
northern ſide of the ſaid frith inhabited the Gael-weales, and on the 
ſouthern the Cumrian-weales, who gave name to both the countries, at 
preſent corruptly denominated Galloway, (from its being called in Latin 
Galwallia) and Cumberland ;- which ſhews the frith of Solway to have 
been the ancient boundary between the Gael, or firſt inhabitants of Bri« 
tain,and the Cumri, the deſcendants of the Belgick Gauls, mentioned by 
Cæſar. And that Galloway was inhabited by the faid Gael is evident, 
by the Gaelick or Highland language being ſpoken there ſo late as the 
middle of the laſt century ; as without doubt was the Cumrian 'or 


Welſh tongue in Cumberland, long after the Engliſh poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of that country. Now as it appears that Galloway owes. its 
name both to the Gael and the Engliſh, the county of Galway in Ire- 
land, I imagine, muſt owe its name to ours; which is ſtrongly corro- 
borated by the Iriſh calling themſelves Erenach, inſtead of Gael: 
which J think is, in ſome meaſure, a double proof of Ireland's having 
been peopled from Scotland, as I have elſewhere endeavoured to make 
appear. | | 
he name of this country, which, about the end of the fifth century, 
had been by the Engliſh denominated Gal-weales, appears, by divers char- 
ters of our kings, in the twelfth century, to have been converted into the 
Latin Galwalia and Galovidia, and at laſt corruptly to Galloway. And in 
a bull of pope Alexander IIId, towards the cloſe of the ſaid century, 
the inhabitants are called Galwellen ; which is a further proof of the 
country's being denominated Gal-weales, or the country of the Gal-welſh, 
And the better to corroborate what has been ſaid concerning the inha- 
bitants of the provinces of Galloway and Cumberland being called 
Gal-weales and Cumri-weales by the Engliſh, I ſhall inſtance divers 
other places being called by them after the ſame manner ; namely, the 
country now denominated Wales they named Brit-weales; Cornwall, 
Corn-weales; and the inhabitants of Gaul, or Armorica in France, 
Gal-weales. Now our predeceſſors in Galloway retaining the appella- 
tion of Gauls or Gael, they were by the Engliſh called by the fame 
name as the people of France. = 

And as I have ſhewn that Galloway was the moſt ſouthern province 
belonging to the Gaelick nation, I ſhall ſoon endeavour to prove, that 
all the countries which at preſent compoſe Scotland were likewiſe 
occupied by the ſaid Gael, and not by new-comers, as has been vainly 
and falſely aſſerted by the enemies of our antiquity, without the leaſt 
proof -or appearance of truth. OS 

I think it will not, in this place, be amiſs to obſerve, that we are 
told by Camden, that the Saxons, who called every thing that was 
foreign or ſtrange Wealſh, denominated the inhabitants of the weſtern 
parts of Britain Corn-weales and Weſt-weales ; therefore they received 
not their names from the Gauls, as alleged by ſome, out of a compli- 
ment to that nation: therefore Weales muſt denote a ſtranger. 

RTMARK. That this is a very great miſtake is manifeſt ; for the 
appellation Wealſh or Weales, in the Saxon tongue, does neither im- 
port a foreigner nor ſtranger ; for the former, in that language, is called 
an outlander, and the latter a frembd : and the genuine and true mean- 
ing of Wealſh or Weales is a Gaul or Gauls, as is evident by the Ger- 

mans 
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mans ſtill calling Italy Welſhland, and the people Welſh, from part 
of it being anciently inhabited by the Ciſalpine Gauls. Thus we fee. 
what a hopeful foundation Camden has to build his Wealſh or Weales, 
for a foreigner or ſtranger, on; or that Cornwall was denominated 
from its being inhabited by Wealſh or ſtrangers, and not by Gauls, 
which is the real origin of the word Wealthy or Weales: which is cor- 
roborated by the French their calling the prince of Wales prince de 
Gaul, that is, the prince of Gaul, and not prince of foreigners or 
ſtrangers, which were an abſurdity. TT ; 


55; 


by 


Of the Roman tranſattions in Britain, after Julius Caeſar's time. 


FTE R the ſecond invaſion of this iſland by Julius Cæſar, the 
a Britons were free from Roman oppreſſion for upwards of ninety 
years; which was chicfly owing to inteſtine wars, inſurrections in 
divers provinces. of the empire, ambaſſadors from Britain who ſued 
for peace, and the puſillanimity of that wild and diffolute tyrant Cali- 
gula the emperor. But Claudius, his ſucceſſor, in the year 45, being Dion. Caf, 
irritated againſt the Britons by one Bericus, (who was obliged to fly his ib. ©*: 
country for ſedition) commanded Aulus Plautius, then prætor of 
Gaul, to repair to Britain with his army ; where being arrived, he 
overcame Caractacus and Togodumnus, and beat the Britons in divers 
battles before the coming of the emperor. But Claudius, at his arri- 
val, having joined his army, croſſed the river Thames, engaged and 
routed the Britons, took many priſoners, with Camolodunum, the 
royal ſeat of Cynobelin ; for which, contrary to the Roman cuſtom, 
he was divers times ſaluted emperor by the army: and after a ſhort 
ſtay only of fixteen days in Britain, returned to Rome; where his 
victory was eſteemed ſo great and of ſuch ſervice to the empire, tho' he 
ſubdued but a ſmall part of this iſland, that anniverſary games, triumphal 
arches, and a glorious triumph were decreed him by the ſenate, with 
the title of Britannicus to his ſon. This name, which he had ſome 
time before obtained for himſelf, was deemed as glorious as either thoſe 
of Germanicus, Africanus, or Aſiaticus. | 
Plautius, after the departure of Claudius, proſecuted the war with Id. ibid. 
ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, that he extended his conqueſts to the 
weſtern part of the iſland, for which the. emperor granted him an 
ovation or petty triumph ; and meeting him at his entrance into Rome, 
honoured him with the ceremony of the-right hand. During the pro- Tacit. Ann. 
greis of this war, Veſpaſian, ſince emperor, began to be firſt taken 1. , ©: 32- 
notice of; for he fought thirty-two battles, took twenty towns, and 1 
the iſle of Wight. . | | 
To Plautius, Oſtorius Scapula ſucceeded proprætor in Britain, who Tacit. Ann. 
at his arrival found the Roman affairs in great diſorder ; for the un- lib. 12. c. 31. 
conquered Britons broke in upon their neighbours who had either 
entered into a league, or ſubmitted to the Romans, and ravaged and 
deſtroyed their countries. But Oftorius, well knowing that his firſt | | f 
action would either encourage or intimidate the foe, vigorouſly at- 
tacked the Britons, and having diſperſed them, proceeded to diſarm 
all thoſe he had reaſon to ſuſpect; and, to prevent incurſions, placed | = 
| * 1 divers 
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divers garriſons on the rivers Avon and Severn, and reduced the 
ſouthern parts of this iſland, into the form of a province. - — 
Tacit, nn. Theſe proceedings were ſo highly reſented by the Iceni, (inhabi- 
lib. 12. c. 31. tants of the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Hunting, 
ton) a powerful nation, not. weakened by war, as being in alliance 
with the Romans, that they prevailed on the neighbouring ſtates to join 
them, formed an army, encamped on a commodious ſpot of ground, 
fortified with a ditch, and expected the coming of the Romans. 
Oſtorius, without waiting the arrival of his legions, attacked them 
with his auxiliaries, forced their entrenchment, and broke in upon 
the enemy, who, conſcious of their guilt, and animated with deſpair, 
performed many notable feats of bravery. 5 18 
Ibid. c. 32. The overthrow of the Iceni confirmed thoſe in obedience, who 
before were wavering; and Oſtorius, leading his army againſt the 
Cangi, (thought to have inhabited the weſtern parts of ad a. 
who, not daring to meet him in the field, plundered and deſtroyed 
their country, and arriving near St. George's channel, or the Inſh 
ſea, was recalled by an inſurrection of the Brigantes, whom he ſoon 
reduced, and put to death thoſe who occaſioned the revolt. 
But the Silures, (ſuppoſed to have inhabited South Wales) whom nei- 
ther clemency nor ſeverity could prevail on to deſiſt from war, were 
only to be reduced by force. To facilitate this enterprize, a power- 
ful colony of veterans was ſettled at Camalodunum, in the new con- 
fl. queſts, to prevent inſurrections. og 
1 Ibid. c. 33, But the Britons, relying on their courage, and the valour and great 
1 34,35, 3% abilities of their leader Caractacus, renowned for his numerous ex- 
j ploits, and having overcome many difficulties, had gained ſuch a re- 
1 3 putation as to be deemed the beſt of the Britiſh commanders : but, 
being overmatched in power by the Romans, endeavoured to ſupply 
5 the defect by policy; for marching into the country of the Ordovices, 
* or North Wales, a country by its mountainous and craggy nature al- 
moſt inacceſſible, he ſtrongly fortified his camp, on the tops of 
ſteep mountains, with ramparts of large dry ſtones; and at the feet of 
ol. the hills, where ran a river dangerous to be forded, he made a breaſt- 
q work of large rough ſtones, as an additional ſecurity on its bank. As 
1 nothing could withſtand the Roman power, the Britons, after a vigo- 
1 rous defence, were routed, the wife and daughter of Caractacus taken 
priſoners; his brethren ſurrendered at diſcretion, and himſelf flying to 
Cartiſmunda, queen of the Brigantes, for protection, was cruelly 
bound, and delivered up to the conqueror, after he had bravely ſig- 
nalized himſelf in the defence of his country, during a war of nine 
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| years. | | 1 | , 
Ibid. e. 3, Though for this great ſervice Oſtorius had the honour of a triumph 
39. decreed him, yet he ſeems to have been deſerted by fortune: whether 


this was owing to an imaginary ſecurity, by the removal of Caracta- 
cus, the object of his valour, or to the Britons ſtimulated with re- 
venge, cannot be aſcertained. However, the Silures fell furiouſly on 
the legionary cohorts, employed in erecting forts amongſt them, cut 
off the camp-marſhal, and eight centurions, with a number of ſoldiers; 
and had not ſpeedy relief come from, the neighbouring garriſons, 
they had been all cut in pieces. Soon after, they routed the-Roman 
foragers, and the troops ſent to their aſſiſtance; and, had not Oſto- 
rius opportunely marched the legions to their aſſiſtance, probably 
wou 
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| would have undergone the ſame fate with the legionary cohorts. But 
that which irritated the Silures mot,” was the Roman general's 
threatening to extinguiſh their name and nation. Thus animated, they 
ſurprized and carried off two auxiliary cohorts, (as they careleſsly 

lundered the country, to fatiate the avarice of their officers) and by 
diſtributing the ſpoil and captives amongſt the neighbouring nations, 
drew them into the revolt; and Oſtorius, ſinking under the weight 
of his anxieties, expired, to the great joy of the Silures, that ſo great 
a commander, though he fell not in battle, yet was worn out by an 
adverſe war. EE e oe RO 
The emperor, apprized of the death of his lieutenant, appointed Tacit. Ann. 
Aulus Didius to ſucceed him; who, on his arrival in Britain, found * 
the publick affairs in a bad ſituation: for the Silures not only defeated 
the legion commanded by Manlius Valens, but were daily making 
incurſions, till repulſed by Didius, who gained ſome other little ad- 
vantages againſt Venuſius chief of the Brigantes. But Didius being 
old and infirm, and fitter to direct than execute, uſed the miniſtry of 
others, thinking it ſufficient to keep what his predeceſſors had gained, 
and, by building certain fortreſſes, only reſtrained the foe. - 

This was the fituation of affairs in Britain at the demiſe of Clau- Tacit. in Vit, 

dius the emperor, who being ſucceeded by Nero, he appointed Vera- 0. 
nius to ſucceed Didius, who dying within the year, had not an op- 
portunity of performing any remarkable action. a 

To Veranius ſucceeded Suetonius Paulinus, a perſon highly cele- Id. ibid. 
brated for his valour and conduct, who, during the ſpace of two 
years, ſubdued divers nations, erected fortreſſes for their ſecurity, and 
proceeded to new conqueſts, particularly the iſle of Mona, or An- 
gleſey, where, having beat the Britons, cut down their ſacred groves, 
and eaſily ſubdued the iſland, he built ſtrong holds therein for its 
ſecurity. 
During theſe tranſactions, many of the Britiſh ſtates being juſtly en- Tacit. Ann. 
raged againſt the Romans for their cruel and grievous oppreſſion, pre- lib. 14. Cc. 31. 
ſuming on the great diſtance of the Roman army, made a general in- 
ſurrection under the conduct of Boadicia, fell on the Romans in r 
many places, deſtroyed their cities and colonies, and purſued their 
advantages with ſuch flaughter and revenge, that ſeventy thouſand 
Romans, or their auxiliaries, were deſtroyed by the fury of this 
revolt. But Paulinus returning with his army, -encountered the 
Britons, conſiſting of two hundred and thirty thouſand men, over- —_ 
threw them, purſued his victory with the ſlaughter of about eighty a 
thouſand perſons, and forced Boadicia to poiſon herſelf : here not only | 
ended the liberties of the Cumri, or ſouthern Britons, but even the 5 i 
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2h Wl hopes of ever recovering them again. | | | 
er Julius Claſſicianus being ſent over by Nero to ſucceed Catus De- Tacit. Ann; 
ta- Wl cianus as procurator in Britain, on a difference between Suetonius and lib. 14. c. 38, | 
re- him, by mean artifices procured the removal of Suetonius; who was | 
ſucceeded by Petronius Turpilianus, a commander who, as he never 
cut offered to moleſt the enemy, received no inſult from them. To 
TS; this ſlothful and inactive life he gave the ſpecious name of peace; | 
ns, and without performing any memorable action, ſurrendered his pro- 
nan Vince to Trebellius Maximus, a man as inactive, and more indolent, | 
ſto» than the former ; Who, as he wanted both experience and conduct, EST | 
hey a SITY”, a 142002 Was 
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was deſpiſed and hated by the army for his avarice and fordidity, and 
being deſerted by them, was forced to fly to Vitellius for protection. 
Ihe emperor Nero having put an end to his wicked life, the 
Britons, during the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, enjoyed” peace 
and tranquillity, and, inſtead of a conſular, lieutenant, were governed 
by the commanders of the legions ; only-Cehus, who occaſioned the 
diſgrace of Trebellius, bore the greateſt ſway: In the mean time, 
Tacit. in Vit. Vitellius having obtained the empire, ſent hither Vectius Bolanus to 
Agricol. c. 16. ſucceed Trebellius, who being no better qualified for the office than 
his predeceſſor, proved as little troubleſome to the Britons, as he was 
careleſs in reforming the abuſes crept into the army. However, be- 
ing of an obliging temper, he gained the love of his troops, though 
he wanted the authority of a general. | 13 
Ibid. e. 17. But Veſpaſian ſucceeding Vitellius in the empire, then were ſeen 
great commanders and noble armies in Britain; for having ſent Peti- 
lius Cerialis to be governor of this iſland, he ſtruck a general terror 
into the enemy, by attacking the formidable community of the Bri- 
gantes, whom he overthrew in divers battles, and either ravaged or 
ſubdued the greateſt part of their country. Cerialis on this occaſion 
gained a reputation likely to eclipſe the fame of a ſucceſſor; yet the 
courage and conduct of Julius Frontinus, who ſucceeded him, was 
ſuch, that he entirely ſubdued the intrepid and warlike nation of the 
Silures, in whom he had not only a potent enemy to encounter, but 
almoſt inſuperable difficulties from the nature and ſituation of the 


country, 
CHA . 
Agricola's Tranſactions in Britain. 
Ibid. "7" Frontinus, by appointment of the emperor Veſpaſian, — 


the celebrated Julius Agricola, a commander of the greateſt renown 
both for valour and conduct; who, at his arrival in this iſland, en- 
tered upon the moſt memorable expedition that had ever been known 
in Britain. | 
But before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to acquaint the reader, 
that the accounts given us by Tacitus of the tranſactions of Agricola 
in this iſland, are very confuſed, which is not to be wondered at, 
they being only a ſeries of relations which he received from Agri- 
cola, who, by the perplexed manner wherein they are ſet down, 
ſeems to have kept no journal of his actions: now as memory is very 
treacherous, he might eaſily have forgot the names of places, and 
thereby miſtaken one for another, which J think will ſoon appear; 
and Tacitus our author never having been in Britain, he muſt in thoſe 
early times have been unacquainted with the geography of our 
| country, therefore could not rectify the miſtakes of Agricola. 
bid. c. 8. Agricola, at his arrival in Britain, about the year 78, having re- 
ceived the diſagreeable news that the Ordovicans (the people of 
North Wales) had lately cut off a party of Roman cavalry, without loſs 
of time joined his army, and led them againſt the enemy, who were un- 
willing to leave their advantageous poſt by deſcending into the plain. 
Agricola, to inſpire his men with courage by ſharing the ſame danger 
with them, marched at their head to the encounter, aſcended the hill, 
| and 
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and almoſt cut off the whole nation of the ſaid Ordovicans; and ſoon 

after, reducing the iſle of Angleſey, put his army into winter quarters; 

and by making certain regulations for its better government, and re- 

forming abuſes and grievous impofitions on the people, gained the love 

of his ſoldiers, and that of the fubdued Britons. F 
Agricola in the ſecond year of his government having taken the Tacit. in Vit. 

field, vigorouſly proſecuted his conqueſts, and, not allowing the Britons Agricol. cap. 

a moment's repoſe, reduced a great part of their country, as appears 

by the ſeveral falt-marſhes, friths and woods he examined during this 

campaign. Theſe friths and marſhes were undoubtedly the zſtuaries 

of the rivers Dee, Merſey, Wyr, Lon, Docker, Ker, and Eſk, in 

the countries of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Scotland, which I take to 

be the extent of this year's expedition. And Agricola having learnt, 

that by the miſconduct of his predeceſſors, the Romans generally loſt 

in winter what they had gained in ſummer, by not erecting fortreſſes 

to awe the inhabitants, to remedy this evil, and prevent the like 

diſaſters for the future, he cauſed forts to be built of ſuch ſtrength and 

ſituation, that his troops could ſafely winter therein, without the leaſt 

fear of the attacks of their enemies. 

The following winter was employed in meaſures exceedingly ad- Ibid. 
vantageous and falutary, by endeavouring to effeminate the people by 
a ſtate of ination and repoſe; and the more effectually to engage 
them by alluring pleaſures, he introduced amongſt them the Roman 
language, learning, cuſtoms, habits, baths, feaſts, and manner of 
building, preferring the natural capacity of the Britons to the ſtudied 
acquirements of the Gauls. 

In the third year Agricola, in purſuit of his conqueſts, diſcovered Ibid: c. 22; 
nations hitherto unknown, and continued his devaſtations through the 
ſeveral ſtates to the river or frith of Tay; which ſo intimidated the 
Britons, that inſtead of attacking the enemy, they gave them an op- 
portunity to erect forts to ſecure both themſelves and conqueſts, 
wherein they paſſed the winter without the leaſt apprehenſion of 

danger. | | 

Rr MARE. The martial feats of the Romans, during this year, I take 
to have been tranſacted in the countries lying between the friths of Sol- 
way and Forth; for what we are told by Tacitus of Agricola's march- 
ing this year as far as the river Tay, is a very great miſtake ; for it is 
marifeſt that he did not croſs Bodotria, or the frith of Forth (which 
is twenty miles ſouth of the ſaid river Tay) til! three years after, or 
the ſixth year of his government: wherefore the miſtake muſt be 
owing to our author's taking the river Tay for that of Forth, as will in 
ſome meaſure appear in the tranſactions of the next year, by Agricola's 
erecting forts on the neck of land between the æſtuaries of Glota and 
Bodotria, or the friths of Clyde and Forth, to ſecure his conqueſts on 
the ſouthern ſides of the ſaid æſtuaries. And to put it beyond diſpute, 
that the miſtake muſt have happened after this manner, Tacitus adds, 
that the Romans were maſters of all the countries on this (ſouth) fide, 
and the enemy drove as it were into another iſland, by being cut off 
from the Roman province by Agricola's prætentura, and the faid friths 
ot Clyde and Forth. TT. 

The fourth ſummer Agricola employed in ſettling and ſecuring his Ibid. e. 23. 
new conqueſts; and would. (ſays my author) the bravery of the 
Romans, and the glory of their name, have permitted it, at the 
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zſtuaries of Glota and Bodotria mi ight have been found a. boundary. to. 
the empire in Britain: for the two friths, (now. denominated Clyde 


and Forth) arms of oppoſite ſeas from the gaſtward and weſtward, _ 
extend fo far into the country, that they are only parted by a narrow 


neck of land. This Agricola ſtrongly fortified. with caſtles and gar- 
riſons; ſo that the Romans were entirely maſters of all the countries 
ſouth of the ſame ; and thereby ſhut up their enemies the Caledo- 
nians as it were in another iſland, as aforeſaid ; hereby it is evident, 
that the Romans hitherto had not reached the river Tay, as above- 
mentioned, However, by theſe great exploits and ſucceſſes, Agricola 
not only acquired great fame, but to the emperor Titus alſo redounded 
much honour, by his being on this occaſion ſaluted Imperator the fif- 
teenth time ; for which he gratefully rewarded Agricola with trium- 
phal honours, 


Agricola, at the ſetting out on his fifth expedition, croſſed a certain 
water on board the firſt ſhip, to nations hitherto unknown, and after 
many ſucceſsful battles, ſubdued and placed garriſons in that part of 


Britain regarding Ireland, not for fear of trouble or an invaſion from 
thence, but with a view to the conqueſt of that iſland on a proper 
occaſion. For the Caledonians north of Bodotria being all in motion, 


Agricola judged it much more for the honour and fafety of the 


Romans to ſubdue that fierce and warlike nation, than to loſe time in 


the mean conqueſt of a country, which one legion, and a few auxi- 
liaries were ſufficient both to conquer and keep in ſubjection, as is 


evident by the declaration of an Iriſh nobleman or chief, who aſſured 


the Roman general, that Ireland might be ſubdued and kept under 


by ſo ſmall a force. 

REMARK. By this ambiguous account given us by Tacitus of Ark 
cola's fifth year's expedition, the Engliſh hiſtorians, as well as our 
own, are quite confounded; for not having duely conſidered our 
author's relation concerning this year's campaign, they have wildly 
imagined, that Agricola in this year ſubdued the Orkneys, and other 
northern iſlands. Others are of opinion, that he croſſed the Bodo- 
trian æſtuary, and overcame divers nations north of it. Theſe miſtakes 
are undoubtedly owing to Tacitus's telling us, that the Romans were 
maſters of all the countries ſouth of Agricola's frontier garriſons in 
the neighbourhood of Glota and Bodotria. But that they were not, 


is evident; for Agricola, willing to ſecure all behind him, before he 


made an attempt on Caledonia, inſtead of failing to the Orkneys, or 


croſſing Bodotria, tis plain, march'd his army to the ſouth weſt, 
and crofling the eſtuary of Glota, or frith of Clyde, landed in Gal- 


loway, ſubdued the 8 and raiſed forts in divers other parts of 


it, as well as in thoſe oppoſite to, and in ſight of Ireland. And that 
this is the country by Tacitus ſaid to have had garriſons placed in it 
over-againſt Ireland, is demonſtrable at this time; for neither in the 
country of Kintyre, (which 1s likewiſe within view of Ireland) in the 
ſhire of Argyll, nor in any other country in the weſtern parts of Scot- 
land near the ſea, is there the leaſt appearance of a Roman work, 
that I could learn, after the ſtricteſt ſearch, and moſt careful inquiry; 
nor indeed can there be, for, by a tradition amongſt the people, the 

Romans never were in their country. 
Thus again we learn, that Tacitus was unacquainted with the geo- 
graphy of our country ; which i is not to be admired at, conſidering he 
never 
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never was in Britain, by his telling us, that the Romans were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the countries on the ſouthern ſides of Glota and Bodo- 
tria; whereas that the frith paſſed by Agricola in this year's expedition 
could be no other than that of Glota or Clyde, is plain, by his having 
erected in the country wherein he landed divers fortreſſes in view of 
Ireland, as aforeſaid, | e 
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Agricola advances towards Bodotria, croſſes the afluary, marches to 
the Grampian mountains, fights and beats Galgacus, and returns into 
the country of the Horeſtians. 

T- HE Roman conqueſts being ſo far advanced in Britain, they 


were only parted from the Caledonian territories by the eſtuary 


of Bodotria, or frith of Forth. This occaſioned great uneaſineſs to 


the Caledonians, who were juſtly apprehenſive of their deſigns againſt 
them ; as they alſo were of the fatal conſequences that would attend 
their diſunion at this perilous juncture: for the country, conſiſting of 
a number of ſtates, or petty republicks, (like thoſe of Gaul, Germany, 
and Spain, before they were ſubdued by the Romans) ſeldom joined in 
the common defence; for as 'twas rare to find two or three of the ſaid 
ſtates unite to withſtand a publick danger or invaſion, ſo, whilſt they 
fought ſeparately, they became an eaſy prey to their powerful enemies: 
wherefore, according to my author Tacitus, nothing contributed ſo 


much to the conqueſt of ſuch mighty nations, as their not acting in a 
body for the fecurity of the whole. 


This dangerous diſunion being taken into conſideration by the Cale- Tacit 


61 


in Vit. 


donians, they reſolved that nothing could ſo effectually prevent their Agricol. c. 29. 


deſtruction, at this time of imminent danger, as an union of all the 
ſtates; to which end it was, by a general confederacy of the ſeveral 
republicks, agreed to ſend their reſpective troops into the field, to act 
in conjunction for the defence of the whole. a 

Agricola, for the better accompliſhing his deſign of ſubduing the 
Caledonians, fitted out a powerful fleet, to attack them by ſea as well 
as at land; and, every thing being ready for the expedition, began the 
operations of his ſixth campaign, by ordering his fleet to explore and 
view the maritime communities, with their reſpective harbours, be- 
yord or on the northern ſide of Bodotria : and with his army croſſing the 
frith, about the ſame time entered Caledonia, where he erected divers 
fortreſſes for the ſecurity of his troops. Nay, the ſame camp often 
contained the foot, horſe, and marine forces, where, being merry, the 
military would recount their ſeveral exploits and adventures. Here 
were diſplayed the horrors of ſteep mountains, and diſmal foreſts ; 
there the outrages of waves and tempeſts : theſe boaſted their feats 
againſt the enemy by land, thoſe theirs over the vanquiſhed ocean, 


endeavouring to outvie one another, according to the uſual vaunts of 
ſoldiers and mariners. | 


Ibid. c. 25. 


This naval armament is ſaid to have ſtruck the Caledonians with Id. ibid. 


great terror and diſmay, though probably not ſo great as reported; for, 
inſtead of faving themſelves by flight, which is the effect of fear, they 
boldly aſſembled their forces, and, marching againſt the Romans, 


R bravely 
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bravely affailed their forts; which occaſioned ſuch a-dread and confu- 
ſion in Agricola's army, that many endeavoured to perſuade him to 
recroſs Bodotria, rather than be reproachfully compelled thereto by the 
enemy. In the interim, Agricola having learnt that the Caledoniang 
intended to attack him in divers places at the ſame time, he divided his 
army into three bodies, and marched to prevent their deſign ; which 
the enemy receiving advice of, reunited their troops, and with their 
whole power attacked the ninth legion in their intrenchments, with 
ſuch G N that they broke into their camp with great ſlaughter ; 


* 4 


and thoſe who juſt before were for repaſſing the Bodotrian æſtuary, 
now, in conjunction with the reſt of the army, cried out, that to their 
bravery nothing was inſurmountable, they muſt penetrate into the 
heart of Caledonia, and, by a continued ſeries of battles, force their 
way to the utmoſt bounds of Britain. Tacitus, on this occaſion, juſtly 
obſerves, that ſuch is the hard fate of war, that in ſucceſs all men 
claim a ſhare, whilſt diſaſters are all imputed to the general. 

The Caledonians, imputing this ſucceſs not to a ſuperior courage in 
the Romans, but to the good addreſs and conduct of their general, 
were not in the leaſt diſmayed ; but, making preparations for the fol- 
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Wl but Agricola, having luckily received previous notice of their march, 
kj with the utmoſt expedition haſtened to the relief of his troops; and 
Fd cauſing the lighteſt of his men, both foot and horſe, to charge the 
10 Caledonians in the rear, and the army giving a mighty ſhout, the ninth 
Il legion, perceiving there was help at hand, bravely maintained the 
iſ fight, and, being inſpired with freſh courage, returned the charge on 
| the Caledonians. Now a bloody encounter enſued in the very gates 
bh of the camp: here death rode triumphant ; for the Romans, fighting 
10 like men in deſpair, diſcomfited our men, inſomuch, according to our 
il author, that had not the woods and marſhes favoured their retreat, 
. tis victory, in all probability, had put an end to the war. _—_ 
hi Tacit. in Vit. Now as Agricola croſſed the Bodotrian æſtuary, or frith of Forth, 
5 Agricol. and entered the country of Caledonia, in the beginning of his fixth 
1 year's expedition, the camps or ſtations at Ardoch, Innerpeffery, and 
Il Dalgen-Roſs in Strathern, from their vicinity to the ſaid zituary, muſt Wi 
Vi have been the work of that year; as probably was the ſtation at Bertha 
al on the ſouthern bank of the river Tay, which I take to be the utmoſt Wl 
5 extent of the Roman conqueſts in Caledonia in the ſaid year. ” 
„ In the beginning of the ſeventh year's expedition, I imagine, Agri- 
"wt cola croſſed the river Tay or Ta, (that is, the hot water, ſo denomi- Wil 
„ nated in the Gaelick or Highland language, from its ſource the loch 
1 Ta, and, from its warmth, its water is ſaid never to freeze) and en- 
1 tered the country of Horeſtia. The numereus fortreſſes therein, as 
| 0 likewiſe thoſe in the country of Merns, I take to be the work of this 
1 year; and the camp attacked by the Caledonians at this time, I ſup- Wl 
. poſe, from Tacitus's deſcription of its neighbourhood, to be either I 
5 that at Forfar or Caerbody in the county of Angus, where, after the 
. defeat of the Caledonians, their retreat was favoured by the neigh- Wl 
i" bouring woods and marſhes. | 2 
. Ibid. c. 27 The Romans, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, recovered their courage; 
F 


lowing campaign, armed their youth, conveyed their women and chil- | 
dren into places of ſafety, and, in conventions of the ſeveral commu- | 
( 


nities or ſtates, engaged in a league, which they ratified by ſolemn ſa- 
crifices, and retired. for the winter with minds greatly irritated. 
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drew together the forces of their ſeveral communities, to the amount 
of thirty thouſand men, beſides a number of youth, and vigorous old 
men, formerly inured to war, who till retained the ſcars and badges 
of their bravery. But of all the leaders of the troops of the ſeveral 
communities, Galgacus, for his family, valour, and experience, was 
the moſt eminent: him the ſeveral ſtates choſe to be general of the 
confederate army, who, putting himſelf at its head, took the field, 


and marched to the Grampian mountains, to decide the fate of Cale- 


donia. by oy x: 

Agricola, on his part, was not wanting, in this eighth year of his 
expedition, to put his army and fleet in the beſt condition : the former 
he conſiderably augmented with ſome of the braveſt provincial Britons, 
who, through a long courſe of years, had been proved by the Romans, 
and were therefore to be confided in. The ſeaſon for action being come, 
Agricola with his army marched to the Grampian hill, on which the 


Caledonians were already incamped ; and the time for an engagement 


approaching, Galgacus ranged his men in order of battle as follows. 


The army, for the greater ſhow, was drawn up on the fide of a hill, 


in ſach manner that the firſt line ſtood on the plain, and the reſt 
role gradually one above another ; the cavalry and chariots occupied 


the interjacent fields: and Galgacus, the general, to encourage 'his 


men, is faid to have made the following incomparable ſpeech. _ 

% When I conſider the cauſes of this war, and the neceſſity we are 
reduced to, great are my hopes, that this day, and our union, will 
ce prove the beginning of an endleſs liberty to Britain. For, beſides 
bondage, which we never have born, we are fo ſituated, that be- 
*« yond us there is no land; nor, in truth, are we ſecured by the ſea, 
* whilſt the Roman fleet is hovering on our coaſts. Thus the expe- 
e dient which proves honourable to brave men, is likewiſe to cowards 
« the ſafeſt of all others, to have preſent recourſe to arms. The 
« ſouthern Britons, in their conflicts with the Romans, with various 
« ſucceſs, had ſtill a remaining ſource of hope and ſuccour from our 
nation : for of all the Britons we are the nobleſt, and, being placed 
in the interior regions of Britain, have not even ſo much as beheld 
the lands of ſuch as are ſlaves: thus our eyes remain free and un- 
protaned by the ſight of uſurpation and lawleſs dominion. 

To us, who are the utmoſt inhabitants of the earth, and the laſt 
who enjoy liberty, our ſituation, in this remote corner and extremity 
of the globe, has hitherto proved our protection and defence; but 
the boundary of Britain being now diſcovered, to ſubdue parts un- 
known is deemed great and glorious. Beyond us are no people to be 
found, or aught but ſeas and rocks; and againſt the pride of the 
enemy, who is already in the heart of our country, it were in vain 
to ſeek a remedy by an humble and obſequious deportment. Theſe 
plunderers and robbers of mankind, in their general devaſtations, 
when countries fail, rob the ſea. If an enemy be rich, he 
inflames their avarice ; if poor, their ambition: fo that neither the 
eaſtern nor weſtern world can ſatiate their boundleſs covetouſneſs. 
They, of all men, thirſt the moſt after the poſſeſſions and goods of 
others, and make both wealth and poverty their prey: to . 

a | “ Ipoll, 
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Our Caledonian anceſtors, having reſolved either to avenge Tacit. in Vir. 
themſelves on the Romans, of ſuffer bondage, as their laſt effort, *8ric®)- <:29- 
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ſpoil, and commit all manner of violence, they falſly tile govern- 
ment; and in a general deſolation, they wickedly call it peace! 
« Our children and relations, who, by nature, are of all things the 
deareſt to us, are forced to ſerve in their armies, and doomed to ſla- 
very in foreign parts; and though our wives and ſiſters are not 
raviſhed as by enemies, yet they are debauched under the preterce 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Our eſtates are exhauſted for tribute, 
our corn for their proviſions, and our bodies and limbs worn out by 
cutting down woods, draining bogs, ſtripes and outrages. They 
that are born ſlaves are ſold but once, and then nouriſhed at the 
expence of their lords; but Britain is daily buying and maintaining 
its own ſervitude : and as amongſt domeſtick ſlaves the laſt comer 
becomes the ſport of his, fellows, ſo, in this ſtate of ſlavery the 
world is reduced to, we, as the laſt diſcovered, .are held the moſt 
contemptible, 'and deſtined for deſtruction ; for we have no fields 
to cultivate, mines to dig, or ports to make, whereby they might 
be tempted to ſpare our lives: and as magnanimity and a daring 
ſpirit in ſubje&s is very diſtaſteful to their lords, our ſituation, fo 
ſolitary and remote, the more ſecurity it affords to us, the greater 
jealouſy it creates in them. Now, having loſt all hopes of mercy, 
let us, like men, who above all things love liberty and glory, rouſe 
all our courage, and encounter the foe. | 
<< The Brigantes, even under the leading of a woman, burnt their 
colony, took their forts, and, had not ſucceſs degenerated into ſloth, 
might have broke the yoke of ſlavery. Let us then, who ſtill pre- 
ſerve our power, remain unſubdued, born to be free, and not vaſ- 
fals to proud Rome; let us ſhew them, at our firſt meeting, what 
kind Xt men Caledonia has reſerved for her defence till laſt. 
«© Do you believe the Romans to be as brave in war, as they are 
vicious and diſſolute in time of peace? No; for from our quarrels 
and inteſtine diviſions they derive their renown, and convert the 
faults of their enemies to the glory of their own army, which, being 
compoſed of different nations, is upheld by ſucceſs : for misfortunes 
and diſaſters will ſurely diſſolve it, unleſs you ſuppoſe, that the Ger- 
mans and Gauls amongſt them, and many of the Britons, (whom 
I am aſhamed to mention) who have been much longer their ene- 
mies than their ſlaves, are in their intereſt by real affection, and by 
their blood eſtabliſh an unnatural uſurpation. This is not to be 
imagined ; for they are only reſtrained by the feeble bands of awe 
and terror, which when removed, they will ſtraight begin to hate 
thoſe they ceaſe to dread. But amongſt us 1s found whatever can 
ſtimulate men to victory. The Romans have no wives to raife 
their courage, nor parents to upbraid their flight: they have no coun- 
try to defend, or 'tis at leaſt elſewhere : they being few in number, 
and ignorant of our climate, are ſtruck with dread, whilſt all around 
them appears wild and ſtrange, even the earth, air, and ſky, with 
the woods and ſea; ſo that the gods have in a manner delivered 
them, incloſed and bound, into our hands. To, 
*< Be not diſcouraged at bare appearances, or a glare of filver and 
gold: this is what neither can hurt nor ſave. In the hoſt of our ene- 
my we ſhall find bands of our own: the Britons will ſurely remem- 
ber their country's cauſe ; the Gauls cannot forget their former 
liberty; and the Germans, like the Uſipians, will abandon the 
** Romans; 


. 
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« Romans: then nothing remains to be feared. Their garriſons are 
drained, their colonies filled with aged and infirm men; and be- 
« tween the people and their magiſtrates, whilſt the former are 
« averſe to obedience, and the latter rule with injuſtice, their cities 
are weakened and full of diſſenſions. Here you ſee the general 
and the army, there tributes and mines, with all the train of dire- 
ful calamities and curſes attending ſlaves; which you muſt ſuffer, or 
« avenge yourſelves for the attempt, as this day muſt determine. 
“ Therefore, as you advance to battle, remember your anceſtors, and 
« think on your poſterity.” “ 

This ſpeech being delivered in a very emphatical manner, it was 
joyfully received by the army, with ſongs, many diſſonant ſhouts, and 
confuſed acclamations, according to the cuſtom of the country, and 
they expreſſed great eagerneſs to engage the enemy. 

Though Agricola ſaw his ſoldiers very chearful, and hardly to be 
reſtrained from entering on action, yet he judged it proper to remind 
them of the numerous battles fought, and victories obtained by them 
over the Britons, in the following ſpeech. 

« It is now the eighth year, my fellow ſoldiers, ſince, by the virtue 
cc and auſpicious fortune of the Roman empire, and your faithful ſer- 
cc yices, that the conqueſt of Britain has been proſecuted; and in the 
« numerous expeditions you have been engaged in, and battles fought, 
have bravely exerted yourſelves againſt the foe, and have patiently 
« undergone the obſtacles of GEES nature. Nor during thoſe 
« mighty ſtruggles have we had cauſe to lament, I in having you 
« for my ſoldiers, or you to have followed me as your commander. 
«© We have paſſed the ancient boundaries; I, thoſe known to former 
« governors; you, thoſe of preceding armies. And we have not 
« only diſcovered and ſubdued, but we poſſeſs the extremity of Bri- 
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« tain, not by fame or common report, but with our camps and 


arms. 

During our march and fatigues in paſſing mountains, bogs, and rivers, 
« I have often heard the brave cry out, When ſhall we ſee the enemy? 
« when be led to battle? They now appear, rouſed from faſtneſſes and 
“ lurking holes. Here you ſee the end of your wiſhes, and ſcope for 


all your valour: all things promiſing and propitious, ſhould we 
conquer; but croſs and diſaſtrous, ſhould we be overcome. For as 


cc 


to have marched over a country ſo great, paſſed through gloomy 
deſerts, and croſſed many ſeas, is matter of glory and. applauſe, 
whilſt we advance againſt the enemy; ſo, if we fly, whatever is 
favourable at preſent will prove dangerous and hurtful to us. We 
know not the country ſo well as they, nor have proviſions in ſuch 
plenty ; but we have hands and arms, and in them all things. Iam 
ſatisfied, that in flight there is no ſafety, either to the general or 
the army; wherefore an honourable death is preferable to a baſe 
« and ignoble life: for ſecurity and renown ariſe both from the ſame 
«* ſource, nor can it be inglorious to fall in the utmoſt boundaries of 
« earth and nature. * 
* Were the people in array againſt you new and untried, I would ani- 
mate you by the examples of other armies : but refle& on your own 
numerous exploits, and conſult your eyes; theſe are they whom the 
laſt year you diſcomfited, only by the terror of your ſhoutings, 
when, under the cover of night, they attacked a ſingle . 
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« Theſe, of all the Britons, are the moft abandoned to fear and 
e flight, which occaſions their now ſurviving the reſt. We are like 
thoſe who attack foreſts, and by force expel the mighty monſters 
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of the wood; for the timorous fly at the cry of the hunters. 80 
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the boldeſt and braveſt Britons being long ſince fallen by the ſword, 
e they that remain are a crowd fearful and effeminate; nor ought 
you to confider them as men reſolved to fight, but ſuch whom you 
ec have ſurpriſed, as the laſt and forſaken of all, who, ſtruck with 
« fear, and bereft of ſpirit, ſtand amazed before you; over whom you 
«© may obtain a glorious and fignal victory. Put an end to your 
« labours, and let this day cloſe the mighty ſtruggle of fifty years; fo 
ce that to the army may not be imputed either the continuance of the 
e war, or cauſe for reviving it.“ ; 
Thus prepared, the battle began at a diſtance with ſhowers of darts: 
the Caledonians, who were poſſeſſed both of bravery and fkill, 
and armed with huge ſwords and ſmall ſhields or targets, eluded or 
put by thoſe of the Romans, whilſt of their own they poured in a 
torrent upon them. This diſadvantage being obſerved by Agricola, he 
commanded three Batavian and two Tungrian cohorts to engage them 
with their ſharp-pointed bucklers in a cloſe fight, a method of fight- 
ing our men were unacquainted with ; for their pointleſs ſwords of an 
enormous ſize, with ſmall targets, were rather offenſive than defen- 
ſive, therefore unfit for grappling, or a cloſe encounter, which gave 
their enemies a great- advantage over them ; who, puſhing with the 
boſſes of their ſhields, ſo mangled the faces of the Caledonians, that 
they retired with great precipitation. This advantage being ſeconded 
with emulation by the other cohorts, they furiouſly bore all down be- 
fore them, with ſuch impetuoſity, that many were left on the ſpot 
but half dead, and others not ſo much as wounded. 

In the mean time the Caledonian. cavalry fled ; and the chariots 
breaking in upon the foot, they, who ſo lately were a terror to others, 
were now diſtreſſed themſelves, being penned up by their cloſe ranks, 
as well as by the unevenneſs of the ground. Of a horſe-fight this 
had not the leaſt appearance; for, preſſing breaſt to breaſt, they endea- 
voured, by the weight of their horſes, to bear down each other. Now 
were to be ſeen chariots without drivers, and horſes affrighted, with- 
out riders, overturning all that came in their way. | 

The Caledonian infantry on the tops of the hills, who had not yet 
engaged, deſpiſing the ſmall number of the Romans, began to deſcend 
the hill to attack them in the rear; which Agricola being aware of, Wl 
diſpatched four ſquadrons of horſe, (reſerved for ſudden exigencies) 
who drove them back, and ſoon routed them; and ſome ſquadrons of 
horſe, who charged in front, wheeling about, flanked the troops on 
the plain. Now was to be ſeen a melancholy and tragical ſcene; in- 
ceſſant purſuits, wounds, and captivity ; the preſent captives ſlaugh- 
tered, when others were taken; whilſt many, unarmed, ran deſperately 
on their enemies ſwords. Others in arms, betaking themſelves to 
flight, left the field beſtrewed with heaps of arms, carcaſſes, mangled 
limbs, and blood. Many expiring perſons ſtill retained their courage 
and fierceneſs, and the vanquiſhed frequently diftinguiſhed their bravery 
by acts of revenge. The diſperſed Caledonians, having rallied and 
joined in the neighbourhood of certain woods, cut off many of their 
purſuers; and had not Agricola aſſiduouſly provided for the ſecurity of 
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the reſt; they would undoubtedly have received a notable overthrow. 
Night and fatigue having put An end to ; the purſuit, the Roman 


greatly rejoiced in their victory. 
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Bat the unfortunate Caledonians, both men and women, wandering Tx ir. in Vit. 


in a deſolate and deplorable manner, ſpent the night in calling their? 


friends, carrying off their wounded, burning their houſes out of 
deſpair, and ſhifting from one corner to another: ſometimes conſulting 
together, they conceived ſome hopes; then again were broken with-pity 
and compaſſion, and often almoſt diſtracted at the fight of their wives 
and children, ſeveral of whom they difpatched with their own ſwords, 
to prevent their falling by thoſe of the enemy. In this battle ten thou- 
ſand Caledonians are faid to have been ſlain, and only three hundred 
and forty Romans. 

The life of Agricola, wherein is contained the above account of 
the battle of the Grampian mountains, being written by Tacitus his 
ſon-in-law, it ſeems rather to be an eulogy on that great general, 
than a plain narration of his actions; and as I am of opinion, that 
there is ſomething omitted in the faid account, I ſhall preſume to 
make the following remarks thereon. | 

1. We are told, that the Caledonian army conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand men, beſides a number of old and young men from all quarters; 
and that the Roman army was compoſed of legions, (without men- 
tioning their number) eight thouſand auxiliary foot, and three thou- 
ſand horſe. Now as our author writes in the plural, legions, there 
mult have been at leaſt two, though I think they may reaſonably be 
preſumed to have been more, eſpecially if we conſider that Cæſar, 
when he invaded Britain, had no lefs than five legions, beſides ca- 
valry, and that there were at leaſt three legions employed, beſides 
auxiliaries, in erecting the Roman wall called Graham's dike. But, 
leſt I ſhould exceed the real number, I ſhall reckon that Agricola had 
only two legions in his army. Now, as a legion conſiſted of fix thou- 
ſand men, the Roman army muſt have amounted to twenty-three 
thouſand at leaſt: therefore Tacitus had little reaſon to complain of the 
great ſuperiority of the Caledonian army, which Agricola ſeems to have 
been ſo much afraid of being ſurrounded by, more eſpecially if we con- 
ſider that the Romans were all veterans, and the beſt diſciplined troops 
on earth; whereas the Caledonians were only raw new-raiſed men, 
who knew little of war in reſpe& to the Romans, whoſe only bu- 
fineſs and trade it was. i | 

2. That Agricola, willing to obtain a victory over the Caledonians, 
without the effuſion of Roman blood, placed the legions for ſafety 
in the rear of his army; and for fear of having it flanked by the 
enemy, extended its front anſwerable to that of the Caledonians, by 
thinning the lines to ſuch a degree, that many were apprehenſive of 
the bad conſequences that might attend it, inſomuch that they (un- 
doubtedly the officers of his army) applied to Agricola to change his 


_ diſpoſition, but to no purpoſe. This very ungeneral-like action of 


Agricola's, ſeems much to leſſen the great character given him by 
Tacitus; for were a general at this time guilty of ſuch dangerous 
practices, he would juftly be deemed unworthy of ſo great a truſt 
thereafter. Beſides, ſuch partiality as this was ſufficient to have 
raiſed a mutiny amongſt the auxiliaries, to find themſelves made 
dupes, and as it were ſlaves to the legions, which might have ended 

in 
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in the deſtruction of the whole army; and if we conſider the dan 
gerous and deſperate battle that Agricola and his whole army ware 
engaged in ſome time before againſt the Caledonians, in defence of 


Tacit. in Vit. the ninth legion, which, according to Tacitus, was gained with 


Agric. c. 27. 


Taeit. in Vit. 


Agricol. c. 25. 


Buchan. Rer. 


Scot. lib. 2. 


Tolard 0 Hiſt . 


Druid, 


great difficulty, and amazing bravery and renown, by the Romans, 


'tis not to be preſumed that Agricola would have ventured to fight on 
ſach unequal terms, an enemy ſo deſperate, who, nothing daunted, 
and beſides animated with the good iſſue of the former battle, were now, 
and with a much more powerful army, reſolved either to take vengeance 
on the Romans, or ſuffer perpetual bondage. MT Ne 

3. Galgacus, the Caledonian general, is brought in guilty of the 
like indiſcretion and miſmanagement as Agricola, whether with a 
view to juſtify the Roman general, by making them equally culpable, 
I know not : but I think it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that Gal- 
gacus, or any prudent general, could patiently look on, and fee his 
cavalry and chariots, the beſt of his troops, cut in pieces, without 
marching to their aſſiſtance before it was too late, as by Tacitus it ap- 
pears it was, before he deſcended the hill to their relief. 

Upon the whole, it looks as if ſomething was concealed, that did 
not ſuit with Agricola's honour ; for, after this great victory, 
which he is ſaid to have obtained over the Caledonians, tis amaz- 
ing we are not told that he erected forts and garriſons to kee 
that fierce people in ſubjection: but, inſtead of that, he left the Caledo- 
nians to ſhift for themſelves, and by ſlow marches, to intimidate the 
people, led back his army into the country of the Horeſtians, or 
county of Angus, and having there put it into winter quarters, or- 
dered the admiral of his fleet to fail round Britain, in which voyage 
he is ſaid to have diſcovered and ſubdued the iſles of Orkney. 


o 
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Etymology of Caledonii. Commotions in Britain. Adrian comes in per- 


ſon ; his wall. Caledonians burſt through. Are reſtrained by Lollius 
Urbicus, who builds a wall between the friths. The author projects a 


canal there, Farther diſturbances under the emperor Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, repreſſed by Calphurnius. Break out more violent under Commo- 
dus. Quelled by Ulpius Marcellus; who is no ſooner recalled, than the 
Romans begin a mutiny, deſtroy Perennius, and almoft kill Pertinax, who 
quaſhes it. Succeeded by Claudius Albinus, who is removed by Com- 
modus, and reinſtated by Pertinax when choſen emperor, 


VIII. 


1 HE firſt time I find the Gael mentioned in Britain is by Tacitus, 

under the appellation of Caledonu, the etymology whereof has 
employed the pens of many learned and ingenious men. Buchanan 
derives it from calden, a haſel-tree; whence he thinks, that the town 
of Duncalden, or Dunkel, that is, Haſel-hill-town, had its name, as 
well as the Caledonian foreſt, and the Deucaledonian ocean. 

This etymology of Duncalden, or Haſel-hill-town, I cannot give 
into, as, inſtead of that appellation, it ought to have been called 
Church-hill-town ; for wherever we find Kill, or fell, part of a com- 
pound, tis generally underſtood to ſignify the cell of ſome ſaint, ſuch 
as Kill-chriſt, Kill-patrick, Sc. But a modern writer has of late 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND: '"M 
de it appear, that in plage of Lill, or Lell, it ought to be written 
2 dedicated pu; devoted; therefore Kele-chriſt imports 
Chriſt's church, and not improperly Chriſt's cell; and the ſame of 
others dedicated to ſaints. But that ſuch an ugly craggy rock as that 
of Duncalden, or Dunkell, ſhould give name to ſo large a country, 
is ſcarce probable, were the etymology thereof from Haſel-hill agreed 
to by our modern antiquaries, as it is not. However, from our author's 
calling this place the Caledonian town, a late duke of Athol, the pro- 
rietor of it, is {aid to have enjoined his tenants, the inhabitants, 'to 
call it by the name of Caledonia in all their writings. mv 
The Caledonii of Tacitus being by Ammianus Marcellinus con- _ Hiſt, 
verted into Dicaledonii, an eminent antiquary is of opinion, they were . 
ſo denominated from their weſtern ſituation; for Dehen Caledonii, in cap. Pit. 
he ſays, implies the Caledonians living on the right hand, that is, to 
the weſtward ; as their neighbours from their eaſtern ſituation were 
called Victuriones, derived, as he imagines, from Chwithec, which 
ſignifies as much in the Welſh tongue. This is oppoſed by a certain 
Welſh prelate, who ſays, that theſe words, by a Britiſh derivatien, x * ; 
3 | Pp Brit. p. 6. 
imply the ſouthern Caledonians, and the northern men or Picts: 
the word Caledones he fetcheth from the Welſh Cilyddion, that is, 
borderers. Ee | 
This I think does not anſwer what it was brought for; for the 
biſhop ſhould have told us, to whom the Caledonians were borderers ; 
to the Romans they could not, for at Agricola's arrival in Britain, ves 5 Vit. 
they were advanced no farther than the Brigantes in Yorkſhire and 17, 18. 
Lancaſhire, and to the Silures in South Wales; and as he ſays they 
were Britons, they could not be borderers to themſelves. 
Other writers are of opinion, that Dicaledones ought to be read Buchan. Rer. 
W Duncaledones, that is, inhabitants of the hills or mountains; and Scot. lib. 2. 
W that the appellation of Victuriones is derived from Veach-dour ; the 
former part implying painted, and the latter, water, that is, the Maul. Antiq. 
W Painted, or Picts, inhabiting the maritime lower parts of the country, Gent. Scot. 
n contradiſtinction to the Duncaledones, or Highlanders. 
To the above conjectures I ſhall add one of my own, which is; 
that as the Scotiſh Highlanders, who are undoubtedly deſcended from 
W the Caledonians, (as I ſhall hereafter demonſtrate) call themſelves 
W Gacl, which anciently was the appellation of all the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of this iſland, at preſent called Scotland, I am 
therefore of opinion, that the faid Gael, to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
people in the higher and lower parts of the country, called the former 
Gael-Duni, for dun in the Celtick or ancient Gaelick language, ſigni- 
fies a hill, and duni the plural; which being by the Romans ſoften- 
ed to Caledonii, I take it to be the true and genuine origin of the 
word Caledonii, or Caledonians, that is, the highland Gauls, or 
Gael, who inhabit the mountainous parts of the country. es 
Though we are in the dark with reſpect to the Roman tranſactions 
Britain from the lieutenancy of Agricola, to the reign of Adrian ; 
yet from Spartian may be gathered, that there were great diſtur- Spart in Vi. 
bances in Britain in the reign of Trajan. Surely they muſt have enen. 
been very great, when his ſucceſſor Adrian came over in perſon 5 
to reduce the revolters. Yet he ſeems to have had but indif- 
ferent ſuccefs; for as the prætentura of ſtrong fortreſſes along the 
neck of land between the æſtuaries of Glota and Bodotria, erected by 
| 1 Agricola, 
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Adrian's wall. 
An account o 
it, and his 9 ; . . | 
Bates in their incurſions, was built by Adrian the emperor, about the year 127, 
ritain. a 
Spart. in Vit. 
Adr. Hiſt. 
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Agricola, and garriſoned with the beſt of his troops, to prevent in- 
curſions from Caledonia, ſeems to have been taken, and the Caledo. 
nians to have penetrated far into the Roman province, Adrian found 
himſelf obliged to deliver up to the enemy all that large country lying 
between Agricola's frontier and the rivers Tyne and Eden in Englang, 
(containing at preſent no leſs than fourteen counties or ſhires) as jg 


manifeſt, by his erecting a ſtrong wall or barrier acroſs the iſland in 


thoſe parts. „ ON PORE Rees 
This wall, the firſt erected in Britain, to ſeparate the Romans from 
the ancient Britons or Caledonians, and to ſecure the provincials from 


of the length of eighty miles, as mentioned by Spartian. 
Various are the opinions of writers concerning the ſituation of thi 


Aug. Script. fence, but none I think ſo wild and ridiculous as that of Sir Robert 


. 


Horfl. Britan. 
Roman. p. 
117. 


Mackenzie's 
Defence Roy. 
Line, p. 83. 
Spart. in Vit. 
Adr. Hitt. 
Aug. Script. 
. 


Gord. Itiner. 
Septent. p. 


48. 


Xiphil. in Vit. 
Adr. lib, 70. 


Sibbald, who makes a ditch in the county of Eaſt Lothian in Scot- 
land, which extends from Tyningham to Muſſelburgh, (about eight 
miles in length) called the Long Syke, to be the wall of Adrian; 
which is ſo weak and trifling as to deſerve no other remark. 

The veſtigia of this wall being diſcovered by two late ſurveys, it a 

ars to have run from eaſt to weſt through the counties of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, in the northern parts of England, nearly 
parallel to the great ſtone Roman wall in its neighbourhood ſaid to 
have been built by Severus. 0 . 
This fence appears to have conſiſted of three earthen ramparts and 
a ditch, in a poſition different from the other Roman walls in this 
iſland; for the northern rampart is without the ditch, which occaſioned 
a late writer to take it for a military way belonging to the ancient 
prætentura of ſtations, and ſince to the fortreſſes on the wall. Of 
this opinion I cannot be, for that were arraigning the Roman ſaga- 
city, to make them erect a way of communication, without their præ- 
tentura, in an enemy's country, whereby they would have been ex- 
poſed to the inceſſant inſults and attacks of their watchful foes. 

Spartian has given us ſome verſes that paſſed between Adrian and 
one Florus a poet, whom Salmaſius takes to have been the hiſtorian 
of that name ; as thoſe verſes regard the hardſhips the emperor un- 
derwent when in this iſland, and are by ſome thought to relate to 
Scotland, pleaſe to take them as follows : 


Ego nolo Cæ ſar eſſe, ambulare per Britannos, Scythicas pati pruinas. 
That is, 5 
I would not be Cæſar, to travel through the Scythian hoar-froſts 
in Britain. - 


To make the poet ſpeak of Scotland, Scythicas is read Scoticas; 


and to ſnew that Scotland is there meant, tis ſaid, that Adrian never 


was in Scythia. This aſſertion will hardly do, for I take Scythicas to 
be an alluſion to the colder climate of Scythia; and as to the nega- 
tive of the emperor's never having been in Scythia, that will be diffi- 


cult to prove, ſince divers hiſtorians expreſly aſſert his having travelled 


through all the empire, viſiting the ſeveral provinces and cities, re- 
pairing the fortifications, and taking cognizance of all that related to 
the army, &c, wherefore I think his having been in Scythia cannot 
be reaſonably controverted. Add to this, that the appellative Scot 

was 
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was not then given to the Caledonians, as 1 ſhall in a pogo place 
endeavour to make appear ; and ſhall here only obſerve, that Adrian ill 
deſerved the title of reſtorer of Britain, ſince he gave up ſo great a gatrop in 
of the province to the Caledonians. But this is not to be won4 - 8 

dered at, if we conſider how ſervile the ſenate of Rome was to their avg 
emperors, in granting them triumphs, coins, &c. When they had 
done nothing to deſerve them : the cruel and wicked tyrants Caligula;. 
Domitian, Cc. are too evident proofs of this. 4, Was 

Though the wall of Adrian above ſpecified appears to have been 
very ſtrong, yet it proved inſufficient to ſecure the province from the 
incurſions of the Caledonians, who not only broke through it, but 
extended their ravages a conſiderable way beyond it. To ſuppreſs rei 
which, Antoninus Pius, the new emperor, appointed Lollius Urbicus pu, p. 82 
his lieutenant in Britain, Who, by his great care and pains, not only Aug. Script. 
expelled the enemy the province, but drove them back to Agricolas 
prætentura, or ancient boundary, between the friths of Forth and 32 
Clyde, where he erected a ſtrong earthen wall or rampart, with a broad 
and deep ditch, whereby were conjoined the ſeveral caſtles: erected 


by Agricola, who made it a formidable barrier, the veſtigia whereof 


are ſtill to be ſeen almoſt the whole length of its courſe, as will appear 


by a particular deſcription thereof hereafter. For this great ſucceſs, 
emperor had the title of Britannicus conferred on him by the ſenate.” 
REMARK: By the appearance of the country in the neighbourhood 


of the laſt mentioned wall, it looks as if nature had deſigned a great 


work in this place; for by a vale's running between the rivers Forth 
and Clyde about the ſpace of twenty miles, a communication might 
eaſily be made betwixt the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas, by an artificial 
canal at a ſmall expence, fince nature has plentifully provided the 
chief materials required for ſuch an undertaking: for all along 
where the ſaid canal might run, are both free and lime-ſtones in 
great abundance, with coals to burn the latter. So it may reaſonably 
be preſumed, that a work of this kind might be erected in this place, 
for a quarter of the expence it would coſt in any other part of Britain. 
Such a work would prove of great advantage to the trade of this nation ; 
for in caſe of a war with France, ſhips of conſiderable burden might 
be brought through this canal to and from the Deucaledonian and 


BS Gcrman oceans, without being obliged to paſs the Britiſh channel, in 


the very mouths of our enemies. But to return to our hiſtory. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called the philoſopher, having, about 
the year 161, ſucceeded Antoninus Pius in the empire, the Caledo- 
nians, impatient of a foreign yoke, raiſed great commotions in Britain; 
for the quelling of which, Calphurnius Agricola was ſent over lieute- Capitol. in 


nant, who, having repreſſed the inſurrection, reſtored peace to the Vit. M. Au- 


: = N 3 3 Es |. Aug. 
province. By this incurſion it is manifeſt, that the Caledonians broke *. 169. 


through the new wall erected by Lollius Urbicus, though the Roman 
Writers are ſilent in that reſpect. RI EY 

On the demiſe of Marcus Aurelius, he was ſucceeded by his ſon A new war 
Commodus Antoninus, anno 180, in whoſe reign a dangerous war 
broke out in Britain ; for the Caledonians, who neither by rewards nor 
puniſhments were to be kept in ſubjection, furiouſly forced a paſſage 


Britain. 


through the wall, and falling into the province, cut in pieces the 


Roman army with its general, ravaging the country far and near; and 


| had not Ulpius Marcellus, the new lieutenant, by his prudent manage- 


ment 


broke out in 
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Xiphil in Vit. 
Commodi. 


Id. ibid. 


Capitol. in 
Vit. Pertin. 
Aug. Script. 


P · 301. 


Ibid. p. 402. 


been honoured with the additional title of Cæſar, but declined it, 


Id, ibid. 


Lamprid. in 
Vit. Com- 
modi. 


Spartian. in 
Vit. Severi. 


Herod. in 
Vit. Sever, 


of the province. However, his great and eminent ſervices were not 
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ment put a ſtop to their proceedings, the whole province had been in 
danger of being loſt. Marcellus having obſerved that this irruption 
was owing to the want of diſcipline in his army, began to reſtore 
the ſame, which he happily accompliſhed, to the peace and ſafety 


ſufficient to ſecure him from the perfidious practices of Commodus, 
who, being an enemy to virtue and merit, deſigned to have murdered 
him, but, fearing the conſequence, only deprived him of his office. 

Marcellus no ſooner left Britain, than the army began to mutiny, 
and diſown Commodus for their emperor. This diſorder his favourite 
Perennius undertook to redreſs, by threats, removing officers, and 
putting in their places perſons of inferior rank, which brought the 
whole ſtorm on himſelf; for the ſoldiers accuſing him of treaſon, 
gained ſo much credit as to procure his death. This dangerous 
ſedition was quelled by Pertinax at the hazard of his life, being al moſt 
killed in a mutiny of one of the legions, and left for dead amongſt 
the ſlain, for having introduced a ſevere diſcipline in the army, which 
occaſioned him to apply for his diſcharge, which he having obtained, 
was ſoon after appointed proconſul of Africa, and ſome time after em- 
peror. On the removal of Pertinax, Commodus conferred, it ſeems, 
the government of Britain on Claudius Albinus, who might haye 


Sometime after, on a falſe report of the emperor's death, Albinus 
declaring for the ſenatorian, againſt the imperial government, was 
diſcharged, and Junius Severus ſubſtituted in his ſtead. But Com. 
modus, the moſt abandoned of men, who had lived for the miſchief 
of his ſubjects and his own ſhame, being ſlain, Helvius Pertinax was 
choſen emperor, about the year 192, who reſtored Albinus to his 
office in Britain. But the reigns of Pertinax, and that of his ſucceſſor 
Julian, being but ſhort, nothing appears to have been done in Britain 
during the ſame, 
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The Romans bid an eternal adieu to Britain. The anſwer of a Caledonian 
lady to the empreſs Julia. 
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QEptimus Severus, who in the year 193 was declared emperor by 
his army in Pannonia, having defeated Niger and Albinus his com- 
petitors, and his election being confirmed by the ſenate, began to i 
think Britain a province too great and powerful to be truſted in the 
hands of one man, and therefore divided it into two governments; the Wl 
ſouthmoſt he committed to Heraclitus, and the northern to Virius Bl 
Lupus, as proprztor or lieutenant, whom Ulpian calls .prefident of 
Britain. But the northern Britons having committed great ravages in 
the province, and Lupus, unable to reſtrain their incurſions without 
freſh ſupplies, (which could not be granted, ſince the emperor was 
deeply engaged in a war elſewhere) was obliged to purchaſe a 
truce of the enemy at a very high rate. But the Caledonians re- 
newing their depredations ſoon after, Lupus wrote to Severus, that 
the devaſtations committed by the enemy were ſo great, that he 
muſt either ſend him a ftrong reinforcement to make head againſt 
them, or come over himſelf to ſubdue them, for both the * 
] | 2" 


— . oo bene 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
and province were in great danger. This gave great uneaſineſs to one 
of the moſt enterprizing men that ever governed the empire, and to 
which he had made his way at the expence of two formidable compe- 
titors, ſupported with powerful Roman armies. 

That the empire might not be diminiſhed during his reign, by the 
loſs of a country of ſo great importance, Severus reſolved to come 
over in perſon, though far advanced in years, and much afflifted with 


FS: 


the gout ; and to prevent irregularities in his ſons, brought them Herod. in vit. 
along with them, and landing in Britain with a great army, defigned Sever. 


to make an entire conqueſt of the northern parts of the iſland. To 
which end, having left Geta his youngeſt ſon to govern the Roman 
province, or ſouthern part of Britain, accompanied by Caracalla his 
eldeſt ſon, he marched to attack the enemy. 


The Caledonians receiving advice of the emperor's approach with a Id. ibid. 


vaſt army, and dreading his power, by their ambaſſadors offered to 
accommodate matters to his honour: but the old hero, having a 
ſtrong deſire to add to his other titles the glorious epithet of Britan- 
nicus, detained the ambaſſadors in hope, till all things were ready to 
begin the operations of war, then rejected their propoſals, and diſ- 
miſſing them, continued his march; in which, by cutting down 
woods, erecting bridges, draining bogs, and continual ambuſcades of 


the enemy, he loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand men. The Caledonians Xiphil. in Vit. 
not judging it proper to engage in a pitched battle in the open field er. 


with this intrepid hero, attended with ſo numerous an army of vete- 
rans, took all advantages to diſtreſs him and his army. The aged 
and valetudinary emperor encountered thoſe miſeries and difficulties 
with a noble bravery, and proſecuted his attempts with ſuch a vigorous 
reſolution to the extremity of the iſland, that he forced the Caledo- 
nians to ſubmit and deliver up a conſiderable part of their country 
and arms. 5 
And Severus, for the better ſecurity of the Roman province in Bri- 
tain, erected a wall a-croſs the ifland, from ſea to ſea, ſtrongly forti- 
fied with caſtles and a ſpacious deep ditch. This work was in ſuch 
eſteem, that although Severus had performed a number of great actions, 
overthrown Niger and Albinus, reduced the Parthians, Perfians, Adia- 
benians, and Arabians, and extended the bounds of the empire, for 
which great ſervices the ſenate conferred on him the firnames of Par- 
thicus, Arabicus, and Adiabenicus ; yet all theſe were not deemed 
comparable to his ſubduing the Caledonians, and building the above- 
mentioned wall, for which he received the glorious and much deſired 
title of Britannicus : and, at the concluſion of peace with the Caledo- 
nians, he cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, with his head on one fide; and the 
words Fundator pacis on the reverſe; and on ſome of his coins Bri- 
fanncus maximus, and on others Victoria Britannica is inſcribed. 
_ Hiſtorians differ greatly concerning the length of this wall: Aure- 
lius Victor and Eutropius ſay it was thirty-two miles; and Caſſiodorus 
and Oroſius, that it was one hundred and thirty-two miles. Now as 
I take theſe differences to be the faults of tranſcribers, I think they 
may be reconciled by ſuppoſing that the two firſt careleſly wrote 
in Roman letters LXXX11, and by the heedleſſneſs of copiers the I. being 


left out, it became xxx11; and the L by the others being turned into c, 
made the number cxxx11, 
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Severus's wall. 
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RRMARK. Various are the opinions of antiquaries concerning Se- 
verus's wall, ſome taking it to be the magnificent and ſtupendous ſtone- 
wall, the veſtigia whereof are ſtill to be ſeen in the counties of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, in the northern parts of England That this 

Bed. Hiſt. Ec- js a miſtake does plainly appear from Bede, who tells us, that Seve- 
cleſ. lib. i. e. 5. c rus, after many dangerous battles fought in Britain, ſeparated that 
ee part of the iſland he recovered from the unconquered nations, not 
« by a wall, as ſome imagine, but by a rampart; for a wall is made 
ct of ſtones, but a rampart is made of turf, reſembling a wall, with 
« a ditch before it, and a ſtrong palliſade on the edge thereof.” And 
Ibid, c. 12. a little after, ſpeaking of the aforeſaid ſtone-wall, he tells us, That 
« the Romans, willing to provide for the ſecurity of their friends the 
« Britons, built a ſtrong ſtone-wall from ſea to ſea, along by the forts 
« which had been raiſed as a barrier againſt the enemy, in the place 
© where Severus's wall had formerly ſtood.” Adding, © That this 
. famous wall was built both at a publick and private expence, and 
Gild. Hiſt. © joint labours of the Romans and Britons.” As Gildas, the moſt 
1 ancient Britiſh writer, formerly declared much to the ſame purpoſe, 
Whereby 'tis manifeſt, that the ſtone-wall in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, called the Picts wall, was not erected by Severus, but by the 
Romans and Britons, long after his demiſe. 

That the aforeſaid ſtone-wall was not built by Severus, is beyond dif. 
pute; for, if ſo, it would have been, at the time when Camden ſur- 
Camd. in veyed it, no leſs than one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four 
ka North. years old: and as it then in many places appeared to be of a con- 
ſiderable height, and in one above fifteen feet, without the battle- 
ments, and nine feet in thickneſs, it muſt have been built with the 
beſt materials. And as it appears, that Severus died in the year 210, 
which was but two hundred and twenty-five years before the Ro- 
mans left Britain, it may be juſtly preſumed, that had the ſaid wall 
been erected in the reign of Severus, it would, at the withdrawing 
of the Romans from this iſland, have been in as good a ſtate of de- 
fence as when at firſt built; and if the Caledonians had forced their 
way through it, that would have only occaſioned one or more breaches 
therein, which, by a ſmall expence of time and labour, might eafily 
have been repaired. Hence it may be concluded, that had the wall 
been built by Severus, there would have been no occaſion to erect 

another ſo ſoon after. oY, 
But that there was a ſtone-wall erected againſt the Scots and Picts, 
ſince the time of Severus, by the Romans and Britons, as abovemen- 
tioned, 1s evident, by the concurring teſtimonies both of ancient and 
modern writers; whereas not one has been produced, that I can learn, 
| to ſhew that Severus built a ſtone-wall in Britain. Beſides, the ſhort 
Xiphil. in Vit, ſpace of three years, which Severus is ſaid to have lived in this iſland, 


2 Nom. (2 late writer will not allow it to have been quite two years) was not 
Hit. vol. 2, ſufficient to erect ſo ſtupendous a work in. For by two ſurveys lately 


p. 388. made thereof, it appears to have been within a few yards of ſixty- eight 
Gord, Itin. Engliſh miles and a half in length; to have had eighty- one caſtles of 
gry ſixty-ſix feet ſquare each, and three hundred and twenty turrets or 
Rom. b. 1. Watch-towers of twelve feet ſquare. each, which undoubtedly were 
©. 4. P. 63. higher than the wall, for exploration; which, together with the great 

number of bridges over rivers and rivulets therein, and its courſe over 

mountains, rocks, bogs, and yaſt declivities, ſhews it rather to have been 
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the work of ages, than the ſhort ſpace of two or three years. Vet, 


75" 


ſuch is the unaccountable Way of ſome mens thinking, that Horſly Hor Brit. 
imagines it to have been only the work of one year! The notion Nm. b. 4. 


C 


proached by the people living in its neighbourhood, and mentioned by * 


ſome writers, of a pipe of braſs running through the ſame from tower Scor. lib. 6. 


to tower, to give intelligence of the enemy's approach, is entirely falſe; 


p. 88. 
Each. Rom. 


for, after the ſtricteſt ſearch by the moſt curious and niceſt obſervers, Hit. vol. 2. 


never was any ſuch thing diſcovered. „ 
Now, to put an end to all diſputes hereafter, I ſhall give Gildas 
the moſt ancient Britiſh hiſtorian's account of part of the tranſactions 
of thoſe times, wherein is ſhewn the cauſe of building the ſaid ſtone- 
wall, and by whom it was erected ; which pleaſe take as follows. 


The Scots and Picts having invaded and cruelly oppreſſed the pro- Gild. Hitt. 
vincial Britons, they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome with letters, ſetting © 3: 


forth their grievous ſufferings, and humbly praying for aſſiſtance againſt 
their dreadful foes; which being readily. granted, a Roman army ar- 
riving ſoon after, unexpectedly fell on the enemy, killed a great num- 


ber, and expelled the reſt from the bounds of the province. By this great 


ſacceſs the Britons being redeemed from bondage, were adviſed by the 
Romans to erect a wall a-crols the iſland, between the two ſeas, as a 
fence againſt their enemies; but, being unacquainted with the art of 
maſonry, they raiſed an earthen rampart, which proved of little or no 
ſervice. 

The above account not being ſo explicit as it ought to have been, 
Bede judged it neceſſary to explain it as follows. 

« The iflanders not raifing the wall with ſtones, but turf, as not 
« having artiſts fit for ſuch an undertaking, rendered it of little uſe. 
« However, they drew it for many miles between the two ſeas we 
“have ſpoken of, to the end that, where the defence of water was 
« wanting, they might defend their borders againſt the incurſions. of 
« their enemies; of which work there erected, that is, a rampart of 
an extraordinary breadth and height, are evident remains to be ſeen 
«* at this day. It begins almoſt two miles to the weſtward of the 
* monaſtery of Abercurnig (Abercorn) on the eaſt, at a place in the 
Pictiſh language called Peanuahel (Kinneil), but in the Engliſh 
tongue Penualtun, (by Nenius more properly Cenual, or Kenual) 
and running weſtward, ends at the town of Alcluid.” 

By the above deſcription of the wall it plainly appears, that the 
Britons, inſtead of having raiſed a new rampart on this occaſion, only 
repaired that erected by Lollius Urbicus, at preſent denominated Gra- 
ham's dike, as is manifeſt by its beginning at Alcluid on the river 
Clyde, near old Kilpatrick, in the weſt, and ending at Kinneil on the 
river Forth in the eaſt. : | 

After the defeat of the Scots and Pics abovementioned, the Roman 
army was no ſooner gone than the ſaid Scots and Picts returned; and 
committing greater depredations in the province than before, the diſ- 
treſſed Britons, being in a worſe condition than ever, renewed their 
application to their friends the Romans for aid; and they, in the year 
418, generouſly ſent them a powerful ſuccour both by land and ſea, 


who falling unawares upon the enemy, defeated and expelled them 
the province. 


Bed. Hiſt; 
Eccleſ. 


The aforeſaid rampart being by the Scots and Pits broke through, Gild. Hit. 
and rendered uſeleſs, the Romans acquainted the Britons, that it did © 4 
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not ſuit with their ſecurity and intereſt to make ſuch tedious, long, and 
expenſive expeditions, both by land and ſea, for their defence ; and ad- 
viſed them to take arms, and oppoſe their enemies, for the ſecurity of 
their lands, wives, children, lives, and liberties; aſſuring them, it wag 
owing to their indolence and cowardice that they became ſo eaſy a 

rey to their foes, who by nature were not beiter men than themſelves; 
and the better to enable them to exert themſelves in defence of their 
country, not only inſtructed them in military diſcipline, and in the art 
of making arms, but, both by publick and private aſſiſtance, erected 
an exceeding ſtrong ſtone-wall a-croſs the iſland for their defence; 
and, as an additional ſecurity, built divers forts at the weſtern end 
thereof, on the ſouthern fide of Solway frith, and not the frith of 
Dunbarton, as is aſſerted by biſhop Lloyd without the leaſt founda- 
tion, to prevent the enemies paſling at the weſtern extremity. Thoſe 
works were no ſooner accompliſhed, than the Romans, in the year 446, 
ſet out for their own country ; and, being never to return, bid the pro- 
vincial Britons eternally farewel. 

Now as it no where appears, that there ever was another ſtone-wall 
erected a-croſs this iſland than the aforeſaid, it muſt be that whereof 
the veſtigia are ſtill to be ſeen in the counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland: and as it is beyond contradiction, that the fence ſaid to 
have been built by the emperor Severus could not be this wall, it muſt 
have either been that of Adrian repaired by him, or, according to 
Bede, a ſeparate work of the ſame kind, almoſt adjoining to that of 
Adrian; which running parallel with and near the ſouthern fide of the 
ſaid ſtone-wall, it appears to have been a very ſtrong barrier againſt 5 
the Scots and Picts: for, being erected after an unuſual manner, it 
had no leſs than three ſtrong earthen ramparts, and a formidable 
ditch; without which, on the northern or enemies ſide, was one of 
the faid ramparts, which Horſly vainly takes to have been a military 
way belonging to the ſame, the madneſs of which I have mentioned 
above. I am therefore of opinion, that this northern rampart, toge- ll 
ther with that on the ſouthern fide, were both erected by the faid WM 
emperor Severus, as an additional ſecurity to Adrian's wall; where fore 
it might juſtly be called a great work, though not to compare with 
the ſtupendous ſtone-wall above deſcribed. 2 

And as nothing tends more to the honour of our country than the 
erection of the four abovementioned prodigious fences or walls by the 
mighty Romans, to ſecure themſelves and their provincials the Britons Wl 
from the inceſſant attacks and depredations of their implacable enemies 
the Scots and Pits, whom yet neither walls nor forts could withſtand, il 
nor arms of Roman veterans inſlave; I think it will not be. amiſs il 
to appeal to all impartial and judicious men, whether there be the 
leaſt probability of the ſons of the petty king of Uliter ſubduing and 
ſettling themſelves in the weſtern parts of Scotland, when Ireland, 
with the whole power of its great monarch and vaſſal kings, became 
the eaſieſt prey to every invader ? They were ill qualified to make con- 
queſts abroad, when incapable of preventing their country from being 
inſlaved by every petty invader : but more of this hereafter. 

During the peace between the Romans and Caledonians, the em- 
preſs Julia, conſort to Severus, in diſcourſe with the wife of Argenta- 
coxus, a Caledonian, upbraided the Caledonian women for the great 

liberties 
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liberties they took in publick with their men, ſhe ſmartly anſwered, viphit. ia vit. 
„ We Britiſh ladies fatisfy the calls of nature openly with the beſt of Seer. 


« our men, Whilſt you Roman ladies proſtitute yourſelves in private 
« to the vileſt of your ſlaves.” This confirms that the Caledonians 


were likewiſe called Britons by the Romans. 


Severus, by his indiſpoſition, being obliged to leave the army, con- 4. ibid. 


ferred the command on his fon Antoninus, who, abandoning himſelf 
to all kinds of wickedneſs, gave the Caledonians an occaſion to break 
the peace; and, joining their forces, endeavoured to ſhake off the yoke. 
Severus, highly enraged at theſe proceedings, commanded his army to 
re-enter Caledonia, and cut off all perſons, without diſtinction of age 
or ſex : but he being ſoon after removed by death, Antoninus renewed 
the peace, and returned to Rome, accompanied by his brother Geta, 
carrying along with them their father's aſhes. 

This being the account of Severus's tranſactions in Caledonia, tis 
manifeſt, that the preparations made by him to conquer the ſame muſt 
have been very great, ſince, in that expedition, he, by the Roman 
writers, is ſaid to have loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand men. Yet that 
he penetrated to the northern extremity of the iſland I cannot give 
into, notwithſtanding the authority of Dion Caſſius. Had his con- 
queſts extended fo far, we ſhould have diſcovered a number of Roman 
camps and forts in the moſt northern countries; for no people were ſo 
careful as the Romans to ſecure both their armies and conqueſts by 
ſtrong camps and caſttes. But, after the ſtricteſt inquiry, I could not 
diſcover any of their works in the moſt northern parts of Britain, ex- 
cept the camp on the ſouthern ſide of the frith of Tain, in the 
county of Roſs ; which I take to have been Ptolemy's caſtrum alatum, 
which by its fituation anſwers well enough, and may be taken for 
one. 

We are told by a certain Roman writer, that the Caledonians by 
treaty were obliged to deliver up part of their country to the Romans. 
That this is a groſs miſtake is evident; for the country delivered up by 
them, by virtue of the ſaid treaty, by Bede, appears to have been part 
of the Roman province within the wall of Adrian, which they had 
broken through, and poſſeſſed themſelves of. All the large country 
bounded on the ſouth by the rivers Tine and Eſk, and frith of Solway, 
and on the north by the zſtuaries of Forth and Clyde, and Antoninus 
Pius's wall, commonly called Graham's dike, were left to the Cale- 
donians and Meats. The erecting this wall as a frontier or. boundar 
by Severus, corroborates what Bede has told us, that the lands deli- 
vered up by the Caledonians lay on the ſouthern fide of Severus's wall ; 
which manifeſtly ſhews, that theſe lands were Caledonian conqueſts, 


and not part of their ancient dominions, as vainly imagined by moſt 
of our modern writers. 


From the demiſe of Severus, in the year 210, to the reign of Dio- 


cleſian and Maximian, anno 284, the Roman hiſtorians are almoſt 
ſilent with reſpect to the affairs of Britain, not having tranſmitted to us 
any thing worth mentioning ; ſo that we know little of their tranſ- 
actions here, during that interval; only in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, and thoſe of Diocleſian and Maximian, we have a rela- 
tion of the rebellions of Carcauſius and Sixtus, who aſſumed the 


purple, and uſurped the government of Britain: the former being mur- 


dered by the latter, who was ſome time after, in a tumultuary ſkirmiſh, 
5 = killed 


Id. ibid. 


Romans never 
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killed by Aſclepiodotus, captain of the pretorian band or life-guard tg 
Conſtantius Cæſar. To which may be added, the dreadful perſecution 
carried on againſt the Chriſtians in this and other parts of the empire. 


CHAP. X. 


The North Britons or Pitts never went naked, nor painted their bodies, 
Origin and etymology of the Pitts. Bede, Boece, and Uſher refuted, 
Country inhabited by the Pitts. Subverſion of their empire, 


| = GM ING treated of the Gael and Caledonians, I am now to give 
ſome account of the Picts, whoſe origin has been as much con- 
troverted as that of any other nation. Pomponius Letus, Antoninus, 
and other writers, derive them from the Germans; Hector Boece from 
the Agathyrſi; ſome fetch them from the Pictones in Gaul; and Bede 
from the Scythians. = 
Now as I am of opinion, that there is little probability of the Pits I 
having painted themſelves, or that they were ſo called from that prac- 
tice, I ſhall, to the utmoſt of my power, endeavour to diſcover how 
they came to be ſo denominated, and whether they ever went naked. 
Although Cæſar does not mention any of the Britons by the appel- 
lation of Pics, yet he tells us, that the native or inland Britons were 
clad with ſkins, and that all of them painted or dyed themſelves of 
a bluiſh colour with woad, in order to appear terrible to their 
REMARK. That the native or inland Britons mentioned by Czfar, 
(who, for aught appears, never ſaw them) were r called Jl 
the Gael, I think will not be controverted ; more eſpecially if we con- 
ſider that the ſettlements in Britain of Cæſar's Belgick Gauls, and other 
new-comers from abroad, are by Ptolemy ſhewn, as already obſerved, 
to have extended to the Brigantes, now the county of York, and other 
vicinal counties to the northward. But as to the ſaid Gael being 9 
clothed with ſkins, and painted, ſurely a more inconſiſtent relation 
never was tranſmitted to poſterity; for the parts ſaid to be painted and 
covered could not appear terrible to their enemies. I am therefore of 
opinion, that the painting muſt regard their ſhields, and not their 
bodies. | ; 
We are told by Dion Caſſius, that the northern Britons, or Gael, 
till no ground, live on prey and hunting, and the fruits of trees; and, 
though they have fiſh in great plenty, eat them not: they dwell in 
tents, naked and without ſhoes : they uſe their wives in common, and 
bring up the children m publick : their government is in a great 
meaſure democratical: they take pleaſure in robbery and plunder : 
they fight in chariots : their horſes are ſmall and ſwift : the people run 
at a great rate, and, when engaged in battle, are firm and immovable: 
their arms are a ſhield, a dagger, and a ſhort ſpear, at the handle of 
which is a brazen ball or rattle, to intimidate their enemies: they en- 
dure hunger, cold, and all manner of hardſhips, with wonderful 
patience; for in bogs they will continue many days, up to their very i 
heads, without food : in woods they live on the bark of trees and 
roots: they have a certain ſort of food always ready, of which if they 
take but the quantity of a bean, they ate neither hungry nor dry for a 
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ReMark. The writings of the ancient Romans having by many 
been ſeemingly held as facred, criticks have been as it were intimi- 
dated from cenſuring them: but that they have had deviſers of fables 
amongſt them, as well as the moderns, is manifeſt from the above 
ſtory of the northern Britons, or Gael, ſtanding in bogs for many 
days up to their very heads, without food. Of the ſame ſtamp ſeems 
to be their feeding on the bark of trees; and by taking of a certain 
food only the quantity of a bean, both hunger and thirſt were pre- 
= \;cntcd for a long time after: and that Severus, in his march through 
= Calcdonia, cut down foreſts, drained moraſſes, and levelled moun- 
ins. Whatever he may have done in reſpect to the two former, I 
know not, but as to the latter it is a monſtrous miſtake ; for having 
traced the principal Roman military way (for which the pretended 
= J&moliſhed mountains ſhould have made room) in Scotland, whereon 
ke chief ſtations were erected, from the Engliſh border to the neigh- 
== bourhood of Kenymoor in the county of Angus, and divers of the 
ſaid ſtations, as far as the diſtrict of Coway in the ſhire of the Mearns : 
yet in all that way, there is not the leaſt appearance of levelling any 
WS mountain, hill, or eminence ; nay, not ſo much as the ſummit of 
any of the ſaid heights lowered, in all the long courſe of this military 
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way, which runs over the natural tops of hills, over plains, and 

+ HE through vales and moraſſes, as roads do at preſent. Our author like- 
wife tells us, that till this time (that is, about the year 210) Britain 

ir vas not known to be an ifland ; whereas Cæſar knew it to be an ifland — Bell. 
about two hundred and fixty years before; as did alſo Agricola, Tacit in Vit. 
„ the Roman lieutenant in Britain, about che year 84, who diſcovered Agricol. 
dit to be an iſland by his fleet failing round it. Now as the above ap- 

n. peer to be fables of the firſt magnitude, we ſee what credit is due to 


the above author's relation of our predeceſſors going naked. 
Another Roman hiſtorian ſays, the northern Britons painted their Herod in Vit. 
bodies with a diverſity of colours, and a variety of 1 and went 
naked, left they ſhould hide the beautiful figures depicted thereon. 
About their necks and bellies they wear iron, as other barbarians do 

gold, both as an ornament and ſign of wealth. They are a warlike 

and bloody people, armed with a narrow ſhield and ſpear, with a 

{word hanging at their naked fides. They uſe neither coat of mail nor 

helmet, to prevent their being encumbered in their marches through 

= bogs and moſſes; whence ſuch a quantity of vapours is exhaled, 

chat the air is always thick and cloudy. | 

= REMars. That Herodian never was in Britain is evident, by his 

= telling us in one part of his life of Severus, that only the greateſt 

part of the bodies of the northern Britons or Caledonians were naked; 

and in another part of the ſaid life, that they wore no cloaths, but 

went quite naked. Now as this very heedleſs and inconſiſtent writer 


. appears to have had what he wrote of our predeceſſors by hearſay, 
- he cannot be depended on in reſpe& to their having painted their 
en- naked bodies at all; which indeed would have been a practice very 
vnſcuitable with this our rigorous climate, which will by no means 

very admit of going naked. 
r As the above is what I have been able to collect concerning the 
they ancient Gael or Caledonians (by foreigners called Picts) painting 
for 4 themſelves and going naked, the reader no doubt will be ſurprized to 
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find the ſaid writers differ ſo much in their relations touching thoſe 
practices. PEN IT 

By Cæſar we are told, that the native or inland Britons were clothed 
with ſkins, and dyed or painted themſelves. Dion Caſſius ſays, that 
the northern Britons lived naked in tents, without mentioning their 
painting. Herodian, that they were partly clothed ; and elſewhere, 
that they went quite naked. Pomponius Mela, that they painted their 
bodies, but for what reaſon he knew not. Pliny ſays, that the Britiſh 
wives and maidens dye their bodies all over with woad, and appear like 
negroes, and at certain ſacrifices go naked. And Solinus, that the 
barbarous Britons (that is, the Gael) in their youth, have the figures 
of divers beaſts ſo artfully cut in their fleſh, that the inciſions increaſe 
with their bodies. | 

Surely, the intelligence of the above writers muſt have been very 
bad, to occaſion ſuch contradictions ; ſome ſaying the men were painted 
and went naked, another the women ; and one, inſtead of painting, 
aſſures us, that inciſions were made in the fleſh, of the figures of 
beaſts : which, together with the ſhameful fables, nay, impoſſibilities 
invented by them, plainly ſhew that they knew but little of our 
affairs. ; 

Wherefore it will be neceſſary to hear what Tacitus, one of the 
moſt celebrated Roman hiſtorians, ſays concerning our predeceſſors 
the Gael, by him called Caledonians ; and who had a much better i 
opportunity of knowing their ſtate and condition, than all the afore- 
ſaid writers put together; for Agricola, his father-in-law, the Roman 
general in Britain, having ſubdued a great part of their country, ſup- 
plied him with accounts of his tranſactions in theſe parts, interſperſed 
with the ſtate of the country; and Tacitus, as a faithful hiſtorian, in 
the life of the ſaid Agricola, has given us an account of the people, 
their government, arms, manner of fighting, &c. And that Agricola, il 
to civilize that fierce people, introduced amongſt them the Roman Wl 
literature, ſciences, and habit, is manifeſt by the great number of i 
Latin words and phraſes in the Gaelick language at preſent, the re- 
mains of fortreſſes, baths, &c. and by their poſterity, the Gael, o i 
Scotiſh highlanders uſing the ſame habit ever ſince ; which probably il 
would have proved of the ſame duration with the mountains ther 
inhabit, had it not been for an act of parliament made in the year 1745 
to remove that mark of diſtinction, by aboliſhing it, on account of 2 1 
dangerous rebellion carried on by them againſt the government in the 
years 1745 and 1746. 2 

Now as it plainly appears that our highlanders are the deſcendants WW 
of the Gael or Caledonians, and retained the uſe of the Roman dreſs til 
the above period, it effectually deſtroys the ſeveral relations above- Mil 
mentioned of their having painted themſelves, and gone naked, fince Wi 
the year 84 of the Chriſtian æra. But as the contrary is aſſerted by all 
the aforeſaid writers, excluſive of Cæſar, their vague relations, 1 
think, deſerve no other anſwer, than to refer them to the judiciou Wil 
reader, to decide in this affair as he ſhall think proper. 3 

And as Tacitus does not mention the Caledonians painting themſelves i 
and going naked, before the year 84, his filence in that reſpect I take to i 
be of much greater weight, than all that has been or can be ſaid to the 
contrary : for, if there had been any truth in it, that renowned, faith- 
ful, and painful hiſtorian, who had fo good an opportunity of know- I 

ung 
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ing, would not have failed to have acquainted us with cuſtoms ſo re- 
markably improper for ſo cold a climate. | 

And, to put it beyond diſpute that the Britons did not go naked, 
= hich is the reaſon affigned for their painting, to prevent hiding the 
wpeautiful figures depicted on their bodies, we are told by Martial, that 
z dhe firſt century of the Chriſtian æra, the Britons were clothed 
with the bracchæ, as will appear by the following verſe, 


Quam veteres bracche Britonts pauperis. 
, That 15, | 
4 « The old plaid the poor Britons wore.” 
e 
That the Britons brought this garment along with them from Gaul in 
J their migration hither, I think in ſome meaſure appears from a people 
d in that country's being called Galli Braccati; and that the people here N 
0 called Britons, were the Gael or Caledcnians, 1s evident, by their de- . TY 
0 


ſcendants, our highlanders, wearing the bracchæ, or plaid, by them 
called braccan. | . 


; The firſt time we read of the Picts, is in Eumenius's panegyrick Pancy Con- 
h WS to Conſtantine the great, in praiſe of his father Conſtantius, towards 25>: 
dhe cloſe of the third century; where, ſpeaking of the great victory 


| obtained by Conſtantius in Britain, he mentions the Caledonians and 
3 other Picts; which plainly demonſtrates the Caledonians to have been 
_ part of the people called Pits. And as it will hereafter appear that 
5 the Caledonians were our progenitors, the people at preſent denomi- 


i nated Scots muſt have been one of the Pi&iſh nations; which is con- 
confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus about eighty years after, who Marcel. Hiſt: 
tells us, that the Picts conſiſted of two nations, viz. the Dicaledones Rom. lib. 27. 


53 and Vecturiones. This is a double proof of the Picts being the Cale- 
Ars = donians, or ancient Gael, and not a new people, as has been igno- 


= rantly aſſerted without the leaſt authority: and it is obſervable, that 
although Eumenius and Marcellinus have both taken notice of the 
Pits, yet neither of them ſays that they were either naked or painted; 
which had they been, 'tis not to be queſtioned but they would have ac- 


ws quainted us with ſuch amazing curioſities in ſo cold a climate. 
t p And to corroborate what has been ſaid, that the Pitts were the 
7 'l ſame people with the Caledonians, Gael, or Scots, we need only view 


the caſtern, ſouthern, and northern parts of Scotland wherein they 
dwelt: there we ſhall find, that the names of the ſeveral counties, 
cities, towns, villages, hills, vales, lakes, &c. are (excluſive of a few 
Engliſh names introduced with that language) all Galick ; and in 
thoſe parts of the countries of Murray, Inverneſs, Roſs, Southerland, 


_ and Caithneſs, the ancient ſeats of the northern Pics, where the 
W. Engliſh tongue has not reached, the ſpeech is entirely Galick; as 
24 are alſo the names of the faid countries, excluſive of that of 


Wy >outherland, which is ſo denominated in Engliſh, from its ſouthern 
tuation to the county of Caithneſs, out of which it was taken not 
many years ſince. Hence I think it plainly appears, that the language 
of the Pits was the ſame with that of the Gael, at preſent ſpoken by 

the Scotiſh highlanders. x 
And as an additional proof that the Picts and Gael were the ſame 
1 people, we need only ſurvey the numerous Pagan temples, or circles 
Y of ſtone, fill to be ſeen both in the highlands and lowlands, the an- 
| Y cient 
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landers, and that the inhabitants of Galloway, by Bede called the 


Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh or Welſh hiſtorian would undoubtedly 
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cient ſeats both of the Scotiſh and Pictiſh kingdoms which, together 
with the uniformity of the great number of their camps, duns, or 
caſtles, and other military fortifications, I think are infallible proofs of 
their being the ſame people, only differing in government; which is 
corroborated by an eminent Engliſh writer, who tells us, the Gawey- 
jences, inhabitants of Galloway, were Picts. | 
And that the Picts were the ſame people with the Gael, our high. 


ſouthern Picts, were the ſame, is beyond contradiction, by their hay. 
ing ſpoken the Galick language, and uſed the highland habit not 2 
century ago, as is atteſted by the moſt curious and beſt antiquaries in 
that country; which is confirmed by the name of the country, and 
thoſe of towns, villages, duns, rivers, mountains, &c. in thoſe parts, 
being almoſt all in the Galick language. 

Having given the relations of divers foreign writers concerning the 
people by them called Pits, I ſhall now proceed to give the ſeveral 
accounts of that nation by our own writers. 

Had the Picts been a people different from the Gael or Caledonian, 


have given us his thoughts concerning their origin ; but as he has not, 
his filence I take to be a tacit acknowledgement of their being the 
firſt and moſt ancient inhabitants of Albion or Britain, and to be of a 
much greater weight than the idle tattle or report in Bede's time con- 
cerning them: for what Gildas chiefly obſerves touching the Pitts, 
relates to the frequent incurſions and great depredations committed by 
them and the Scots, in the Roman province, in the ſouthern part of 


By a report in Bede's time we are told, that the Pits came from 
Scythia in a few ſhips, which being by a ſtorm drove round Britain, 
put into the northern part of Ireland, which then was inhabited by 
the Scots, whom they entreated to grant them a place to ſettle in. 
But the Scots, it ſeems, not liking their company, anſwered, that the 
iſland was not ſufficient to contain them both; and told them, there i 
lay an iſland to the eaſtward, which they could ſee in a clear day, and 
adviſed them to go thither, where they might obtain a reſidence ; and 
withal told them, if they were oppoſed, they would aſſiſt them in 
procuring a ſettlement. The Picts, confiding in their promiſe, ſet 
fail for Britain, and landing, poſſeſſed themſelves of the northern parts 
of the country; but having no wives, entreated the Scots to ſupply 
them with women; to which they agreed, on this condition, that 
whenever a difficulty ſhould ariſe touching the ſucceſſion to their Wl 
crown, they ſhould, in conſideration of this favour, chuſe a king 
from the royal female line, and not from that of the male. : 

This being Bede's account of the arrival of the Picts in the 
northern parts of Britain, I beg leave to make a few remarks thereon. iſ 

Though Bede acquaints us, that what he delivered concerning the 
Pits was only by common report, yet moſt of our hiſtorians taking Wl 
the ſame for granted, without the leaſt reaſon aſſigned, are of opinion Wl 
that the Picts really came from Scythia into Britain. This opinion 1 
cannot give into, for the reaſons already ſet forth, and thoſe that ar 
now to follow. 3 
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1. Had the Pits come from Scythia with a view of making a ſet- 
tlement, they would undoubtedly have brought their wives and chil- 
dren along with them, De | Nos 
2. If the Picts came from Scythia, they muſt either have come 
from the coaſts of the Baltick ſea, or the countries of Jutland or 
Norway; Wherefore, with the wind that brought them thence, and 
carried them round the northern part of our iſland, they might have 
landed in that part of Britain, without going by the way of Ireland; 
and to Britain they could not be greater ſtrangers than the Iriſh 
were, by their ſeeming not to know the name of our iſland, though 
within their view, ſince they told the ſaid Picts, that an iſland lay 
to the eaſtward, which they could ſee in a clear day. 

3. Can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that a people ſo brave, and ſuch 
ſtrenuous aſſertors of the honour and liberty of their country, as the 
Gael or Caledonians were, who ſo long and laudably withſtood the 
mighty Romans, and preſerved their freedom againſt all their power 
in the height of their empire, and againſt all other enemies invaders 
of their country, would have ſuftered a beggarly rout of wandering 
thieves to have poſſeſſed themſelves of any part of their dominions ? 
for ſuch muſt Bede's Pits have been, who, arriving in Britain with- 
out women, were the fitter to commit all ſorts of robberies and de- 
predations both by ſea and land. 

4. As to what is ſaid by divers hiſtorians, who would prove that the 
Pits were a foreign people, from Bede's calling their language one of the 
five then ſpoken in Britain ; that he could only mean dialects, is evident 
by the above ſpecified comparative account of words, wherein is 
ſhewn, that the Gaelick and Welſh, by him called Scotiſh and Britiſh, 
are only different dialects of the Celtick or Gauliſh, as, by what has 
been ſaid, the Pictiſh appears to have been likewiſe : ſo that inſtead of 
five languages being ſpoken in Britain in Bede's time, there were in 
fact only three, namely, the Gaelick or Britiſh, and the Engliſh and La- 
tin tongues. This miſtake of Bede's is not to be wondered at; for being 
an Engliſhman, it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed that he underſtood 
either the Gauliſh, or the different dialects thereof ſpoken in Britain; 
eſpecially if we conſider, that the Gael and Cumri, who ſpoke thoſe 


dialects, by foreigners called Scots, Pics, and Welſh, were inceſſantly 


at war with the Engliſh. 

5. And can any thing be more ridiculous or abſurd, than the ſtory 
of ſettling the ſucceſſion of a crown by a few beggarly piratical va- 
grants? Beſides, tis not in the leaſt probable, that any people would 


have given their daughters in marriage to ſuch a wretched crew. 
2d By Hector Boece, as already hinted, the Picts are deduced from Boeth. Scot. 
= the Agathyrſi, a people ſaid to have inhabited the Cimbrian Cherſone- 


{us ; but having produced no authority for their migration from Sar- 
matia to Denmark, I take this to be one of his own fabulous inven- 
tions. Being ignorant of the origin of the Pits, he deviſed a count 

not remote, to bring them into the northern parts of Britain from : 


and as Boece has brought the Picts from the Agathyrſi, for no other 


reaſon than painting their bodies, he might as well have fetched them 
from the Arii of Tacitus, or the Geloni and Getz of Virgil and So- 
linus, who are likewiſe ſaid to have painted themſelves. 


Now 


Reg. Deſcript. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

Now, as the Agathyrſi are ſaid to have come from Sarmatia, their 
language muſt have been the Sclavonian; and as the Poliſh is a dialect 
of that tongue, it will appear, on comparing the Galick in the third 
column of the above table of words, with the Poliſh in the/ ninth, 
that there is hardly any affinity betwixt the ſaid tongues ; wherefore 
the Pits could no ways be related to the Agathyrſi. 


Uk. Brit. Fe- And leſt we ſhould not have Picts enough, archbiſhop Uſher, by 


cleſ. Antiq. 


P- 303, 304. 
308. 

Geoff. Mon. 
Hiſt, Brit. 
15. 4. e. 17. 


Maul. M S8. 


the aſſiſtance of his right reverend brother, the biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
better known by the epithet of Geoffry of Monmouth, and others, 
have ſupplied us with no leſs than three bodies of them, who arrived 
in Britain at different times, vig. the firſt from Scythia, under the 
conduct of Roderick their king; the ſecond were brought in by 
Fulgenius, a Briton; and the third by Gratian and Valentinian, em- 
perors of Rome. Which ſhews, that this moſt reverend father muſt 
have been in great want of authorities, when he had recourſe to that 
deteſtable romance of Geoffry's; and as it appears that many of our 
modern writers copy one another, and all from Geoffry of Monmouth 
and ſuch like authors, they ought nor to be regarded. 

Now after we are told by divers foreign writers, that the Pig 
painted their bodies, which has been generally received and almoſt 
believed by all ; it is very amazing, that amongſt their numerous de- 
ſcendants, who inhabited above two thirds of the preſent kingdom of 
Scotland, not the leaſt ſign or appearance of painting their bodies ſhould 
remain amongſt them, when many of the cuſtoms of the ancient 
Scots and Druids every where abound, and, I doubt not, many of 
the Pi&tiſh amongſt them. | | 

Having given the opinions both of foreign and domeſtick writers 
concerning the people called Picts, I ſhall, by adding a few more ob- 
ſervations of my own, endeavour to ſhew, that it is more than pro- 
bable there never was any ſuch cuſtom or practice in uſe in the 
northern parts of Britain, now called Scotland. 

We are told by a learned critick in the Gaelick or ancient Britiſh 


Hiſt. de Oris. Tanguage, that peachd or feachd (their p and F often founding alike, 


Scot. in Law, 


Libr. Edin. 


as ph is like / in the Engliſh words Philip, phraſe, phyſick, and a 
number more) ſignifies both an army and a fighter or ſoldier. Now as 
the appellative peachd nearly reſembles the Latin p:# in ſound, the 
Roman writers who have treated of the Picts, and never were in Bri- 
tain, might eaſily take peachd to imply picti, or painted; and inſtead 
of its true and genuine meaning, an army or a ſoldier, might convert 
it to picti, a painted people: which being learned by the Cumri, or 
provincial Britons, went current amongſt the Romans and them for 
the name of one of the nations of their northern enemies. And the 
Romans being the only writers of the tranſactions between them and 
the Caledonian Britons, or Gael, it was every where believed to be the 
appellation of a people, without contradiction. Whereas, by the pre- 
ſent Gaelick, it does not appear that the ancient inhabitants of the 
northern part of Britain, now denominated Scotland, ever called them- 
ſelves by any other name than that of Gael or Gauls, their language 
Gaelick, and their country Albin: for the appellatives Caledonians, 
Vecturiones, Scots, and Picts, were given by their enemies the Ro- 
mans, and continued by the Cumri their provincials, through the mil- 
interpretation and latinizing of words, as aforeſaid. 
I 
And 
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Tur HISTORY os SCOTLAND. 
And that the ſaid people were denominated Picts from the Gaelick 
appellative peachd or feachd, is corroborated by conſidering that the 
-ovincial Britons, inſtead of Pict, wrote Pheachded; and the Germans, 
whoſe language is a dialeC of the Celtick, call a gladiator or fencer a 
echter. my ig 
* to ſhew that the Gael were not the only people whoſe proper 
appellation the Romans changed, by miſinterpretation and latinizing of 
words, converting the Gaelick appellative peachd, an army or ſoldier, 
into Pict, and ſo ee the nation Picts; the ſaid Romans, in 
like manner, changed the name of the Teutones or Dutch into that of 
Germans, from the Teutonick or Dutch appellative Hereman, that is, 
a man of the army or a ſoldier, now ſo denominated from the Latin ſol- 
durius; which appellative with them became the name of the people, 
inſtead of that. of an army or ſoldier; and 1s ſtill uſed by the Engliſh, 
as the proper name of that nation; as it is likewiſe by the Teutones or 
Dutch themſelves, £ 
And to put it beyond diſpute, that the Scots, and Pits were the 
ſame people, under their proper appellation of Gael, and no other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed than by their different governments, an ancient 


9 


Britiſh writer tells us, that Hengiſt, who brought the Saxons Nev. Hiſt. 
into the ſouthern part of this iſland, propoſed to Vortigern, king of Brit. cap. 37s 


the Britons, that, provided he would beſtow on Ochta and Abiſa, his 
ſon and nephew, the countries adjacent to the Gaelick wall, in the 
northern parts of Britain, he would ſend for the ſaid Ochta and Abiſa 
from Saxony in Germany, who, being well experienced in military 
affairs, would fight againſt his enemies in theſe northern parts. 
Vortigern readily agreeing to Hengiſt's propoſal, Ochta and Abiſa 
were forthwith ſent for; who, arriving in the ſaid northern parts 
with forty keels or ſhips, about the year 453 of the Chriſtian zra, ſub- 
dued divers countries, and ſettled themſelves therein. Te 
RrMark. That the rampart abovementioned, called the Gaelick 
wall, alſo denominated Graham's dike, is that of Antoninus Pius, I think 
is beyond contradiction ; for by its lying in the country of the people 


by the Romans called Picts, is plainly ſhewn, as our author calls 


it the Gaelick wall, that he retained the ancient and proper appella- 
tion of the people, from its paſſing through the dominions of the 
= Gael, by the Romans and his countrymen newly denominated Picts; 
and by the ſaid Gaelick wall's extending itſelf to the neighbourhood 

of the people by the Romans called Scots, is in ſome meaſure ſhewn 
that their proper appellation was likewiſe Gael; but much more ſo 


from their deſcendants, our highlanders, ſtill calling themſelves Gael 


or Gauls: whereby is demonſtrated, that the true name of the nations 
by the Romans called Scots and Pics, was Gael or Gauls, as aforeſaid. 
By this great diſcovery of the Picts being the Gael, all our hiſtorians 
are refuted, who, without the leaſt appearance of truth, have taken 
much pains to ſhew that the Picts were a different people from the 
Wy >cots; and, to prove the ſame, have, as already mentioned, brought 
chem from Scythia, Germany, Norway, and elſewhere. 
4 And that nothing may be wanting to ſhew the improbability of the 
Gael or Picts having painted themſelves, or received the name from 
that cuſtom, Gildas and Bede, the moſt ancient Britiſh and Engliſh 
hiſtorians, who were cotemporary with the ſaid Picts, lived in their 
neighbourhood, and often mention them in their reſpective hiſtories, 
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would undoubtedly have told us of ſuch an extraordinary cuſtom, at 
that time ſcarce to be heard of, and all the neighbouring nations 
ſeem to be unacquainted with. For what has been ſaid; by ſome 
writers, that the ſouthern Britons, or Cumri, paint themſelves, is a great 
miſtake ; for we are told by Cæſar, that they were the inland Britons 
or natives who practiſed that cuſtom, whom I have elſewhere ſhewn 
to have been the northern Britons or Gael. „ 

The nation of the Picts being ſubdued, and their kingdom ſubverted 
by Kenneth Macalpin, king of Scotland, in the year 839, we are told 
by the fabulous Boece, that the people were entirely cut off by com 
mand of the conqueror; which I ſhall hereafter make appear to he, 
falſe, to the reproach of the author, and honour of that injured prince, 
and ſhall now ſhew the ſeveral parts they anciently inhabited in the 


northern parts of Britain. 


- 


We are told by Adamnan, the firſt Scotiſh writer, that Columba, A 


Vi. Columb. his travels from his monaſtery of Icolumbkill a-croſs the Dorſum Bri. 


A Ct. Sanct. 
Hibern. edit. 
Par. 1624 


tanniæ, or mountains of Dunnalbin, to the provinces of the Pictz, 
converted the people in thoſe parts from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity, 


© 17, 13 14% and that he croſſed Loch-neſs to the palace or reſidence of king Brude, 
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at whoſe court was the prince of Orkney, who had delivered him hoſ 
tages for his fidelity. Sits 7, a 

REMaRk. The country wherein this royal manſion was ſituate is 
the preſent ſhire of Roſs; and, from its ſtanding on the northern fide 
of Loch-neſs, it probably ſtood where the veſtigia of Urquhart-caſtle 
are {till to be ſeen. Be that as it will, by Brude's having a houſe in 
theſe parts, as well as at Abernethy in Strathearn, is ſhewn that he 
ſometimes reſided amongſt his northern as well as his ſouthern ſubjedts; 
for it is not to be ſuppoſed he would have reſided in the dominions of 
another prince: and by the prince of Orkney's being his vaſſal, a 
aforeſaid, it appears that thoſe iſlands were in the Pictiſh territories, 

By Bede we are told, that the northern and ſouthern Picts were 
divided by a ridge of frightful mountains, allowed by all to be the 
Grampian or Grantzbane hills, and by that branch of them which 
runs from the German ſea on the eaſt along the ſouthern fide of the 
river Dee through the country of Athol; and that part of the country 
of the ſouthern Picts between the friths of Forth and Clyde, and the 
faid river Dee, was bounded on the north and weſt by that branch of 
the Grampian hills which run through the ſaid country of Athol, and 
along the eaſtern ſide of Loch-lomond to the frith of Clyde near Dun- 
barton: and that part of the country of the ſouthern Picts, beſouth the 
eſtuaries of Clyde and Forth, contained the large countries of Galloway 
and Lothian, which anciently conſiſted of all the debatable lands be- 
tween the Roman wall of Adrian, in the northern parts of England, 
and that of Antoninus Pius or Graham's dike in Scotland; which, to- 
gether with the former, ſhews that the Picts poſſeſſed above two thirds 
of the preſent country of Scotland. 
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CHAP. XI. 


£ | An account of the Scotiſb nation in all its branches. Origin of the Scott, 


Fordun . refuted. Gildas and Bede's accounts accurately conſidered. 
phat the Tithica Vallis is. The various Iriſh accounts. Uſher, Cam- 
den, and Innes refuted, Stilling fleet cenſured. 


3 H AVIN G treated of the Gael, Caledonians, and Cumri, ancient 


inhabitants of Britain, I ſhall now give an account of the Scots, 
whoſe origin is as much wrapt in obſcurity as that of any nation in 
the darkeſt times of antiquity, and have been as wildly repreſented as 
any other people, by the caprice and ignorance of writers; who having 
taken the appellative Scot for the name of a people, much pains and 
invention has been employed to make us a foreign nation ; but from 
what people or country we are derived, they know not, or at what time 
we poſſeſſed ourſelves of the northern part of the iſle of Britain. 
Wherefore I ſhall endeavour to clear up our antiquity, by putting the 


| | | matter in diſpute in the beſt light I can; whereby I hope to ſhew, to 


the ſatisfaction of every unprejudiced reader, that the people called 
Scots are the true deſcendants of the firſt colony of Gauls who arrived 
in Britain from our neighbouring country of Gaul, now called 
France, and not from Spain and Ireland, as is by divers authors 
aſſerted. | a = 

The northern people no ſooner began to have ſome knowledge of 


| | the Greek and Roman learning, as already hinted, than they endea- 


voured to deduce their pedigrees from ſome of the moſt celebrated 
nations, which were the Egyptians, Greeks, and Trojans; and ob- 
ſerving the Romans had derived theirs from the laſt, many nations in 


4 Europe, at the diſſolution of the empire, unwilling to fall ſhort of 
them in point of antiquity, have been flattered in their conceit by 


divers fabulous writers, who have deviſed founders for them reſpec- 
tively, v2. The French their Francio, a Trojan, fon of king Priam ; 
the Cumri or Welſh their Brutus ; the Goths their Gothus; the Danes 
their Danus ; the Saxons their Saxo ; and the Brabanters their Brabo. 

But that the Scots might exceed all the ſaid nations in point of an- 
tiquity, John Fordun, our firſt general hiſtorian, has had the addreſs 
not to bring us from the fugitive Trojans, but from the Greeks their 
conquerors, and the Egyptians their ſeniors: to which end he has fol- 
lowed Nenius, the fabulous Geoffry of Monmouth, and the deteſt- 
able authors of the Iriſh fables, unjuſtly called annals, bringing us 


. f from Egypt, at the time of Moſes the Iſraelite, under the leading of 


Gaithelos, ſon of Neolus a certain king of Greece; who having, 
forſooth, diſobeyed his father, was expelled the country, and repair- 
ing to Egypt, was there married to the king's daughter. By another 
authority that our author adduces, Gaithelos is ſaid to have been ſent 
with an army to aſſiſt the Egyptians againſt the Ethiopians ; and having, 


3 during the war, performed many gallant exploits, Pharaoh, in return 


for his great ſervice, conferred on him in marriage his only daughter 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 1. 
. 


Scota; and, after the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his army in the Red pid. c. 11. 


Sea, Gaithelos was choſen king of Egypt: but diſcontents ariſing, he, 
with Scota his conſort, and people, put to ſea; and they directing their 
i | n 
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courſe weſtward, after many dangers and difficulties landed in Spain, 
and, having ſubdued the country, built the city of Brigantia. 

But being haraſſed with continual wars, he ſent ſome of his com. 
pany to diſcover an uninhabited iſland; which being ſoon accom. 
pliſhed, they returned to Gaithelos, who, perceiving the time of hi 
diſſolution approaching, enjoined his ſons and people to repair thither, 
In obedience to his command, his ſons Iber and Imec went and pof. 
ſeſſed themſelves of the ſaid iſland, which, from the former, was de. 
nominated Ibernia, and, from his mother, Scotia; and certain of their i 
deſcendants, ſome time after, coming into the northern parts of Bri. Ml 
tain, gave the appellation of Scotland to the country. 0 

REMAREK. This fable varying but little from that in the Irifh 
legends, it is uncertain to which nation it owes its origin; though, 1 
think, 'tis more probably owing to the Scots than to the Iriſh; 
for, taking the word Scot for an appellative, I imagine it was at firſt, 
either by the Cumri or Romans, given to the Gael, the northern inha. 
bitants of Britain, as often as they invaded the Roman province beſouth 
the wall. However, it is manifeſt that it came not from the fii. 
tious Scota, as is falſly aſſerted by romantick writers. 2 

The above being the falſe and fabulous accounts of the origin of 
the Scotiſh nation, we ſee what a hopeful foundation we have to build 
the names of Scots and Scotland upon. The conſideration whereof Wil 
has made divers of our hiſtorians reje& the ſame with contempt. One 
ſays, © He looks on them as meer fictions, and imagines they were WM 
ce made in competition to the Britons, for deriving themſelves from 
ce the Trojans.” Another is of opinion, © That the Scots followed 
ce the cuſtoms of other nations, by making themſelves the offspring of 
« the Greeks and Egyptians.” And a third“ deſpiſes and regards Wn 
«© them as the moſt wicked, abſurd, and deteſtable fables.” : 

As the chief arguments againſt the antiquity of the Scots ae 
brought from Gildas and Bede, the moſt ancient Britiſh and Engliſh Wn 
hiſtorians, I ſhall begin with their accounts of our nation, and make Wl 
proper remarks thereon as I proceed. T- 

Gildas, bewailing the miſeries of his country, tells us, that the Bi- 
tons were for many years grievouſly and cruelly haraſſed and oppreſſed 
by the Scots and Picts, two very fierce outlandiſh nations, the former Wl 
from the north-weſt, and the latter from the north; who together iſ 
crofling the Tithican (Tithian) Vale, in their ſmall veſſels called cur- 
roughs, landed and approached the wall or boundary of the Roman 
province, broke through the ſame, and, entering Britain, committed 
the moſt dreadful ravages, laying all waſte with fire and ſword. 

This relation of Gildas, being neither underſtood by our own or 
foreign writers, has occaſioned numerous diſputes concerning the 
country the Scots came from, who made thoſe invaſions in conjunc- 
tion with the Picts. I ſhall therefore endeavour to clear up the fame, 
in the beſt manner I can. 

The Tithian vale being the thing chiefly miſunderſtood, it is in the 
Heidelberg edition of Gildas called Scythicam vallem, in that of Paris 
vallis Scythica, and by others Stytycha and Styiicam vallem. Thele 
readings are all found to be falſe, (the true one of Tithicam vallem being 
reſtored by the learned Dr. Gale in his Oxford edition of Gildas) owing 
to the careleſſneſs of tranſcribers; for, in a various reading of Neniuss 
Britiſh hiſtory, we find, in the third appendix and ſixth chapter of 
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chat work, publiſhed by Dr. Gale, from a manuſcript in the Cottonian 
library, that inſtead of Scoti is written Scothi; which being again cor- 
rupted to Scithe and Scythe, they undoubtedly gave riſe to the Scythian 
vale, in place of the Tithian vale, which the Scots and Picts in their 
ſcoths or currou ghs croſſed to and from their invaſions of the Roman 
province. And in a manuſcript copy of Gildas's hiſtory in that library, 
the Scythe are alſo called Prat. So that the Pichi or Pics were 
 (mctimes denominated Scorhr, Scythe, or Scots; which in ſome mea- 
gere ſhews, that the Scots and Picts were one people, but different in 
& government, as I have elſewhere endeavoured to make appear. 
5 Now the reaſon of the Tithicam vallem, or Tithian vale's being un- 
1 WS known both to our own and foreign writers, I take to be owing to 
WS their being unacquainted with the geography of Scotland, and fituation 
of the Roman wall or fence, called Graham's dike, therefore they knew 
not where to look for it; as is evident by their having ridiculouſ] 
converted the ſaid Tithicam vallem into the Scythian vale, and made it 
i. WS abſurdly to fignify the Iriſh ſea, over which they carried their imagi- 
nary Scots forward and back ward, to and from their invaſions of the 
Roman province in Britain, Hence the enemies to our antiquity 
ES have boldly aſſerted, that the Scots concerned in thoſe invaſions came 


believe that they are the true and genuine Scots, though they loſt the 
name many ages ago. But had our adverſaries given themſelves the 
WS trouble to have inquired into the faid geography, they would ſoon have 
diſcovered that the Tithicam vallem is the ſtrath of Montieth, that is, 
the vale of Tieth, fo denominated from the river Tieth, which runs 
= through it. | | 

= The water-courſe in this ſpacious vale I take to have been ancient! 
are part of the Bodotrian æſtuary, or frith of Forth. For by the different 
in ſtrata of caſual or made ground, confiſting of earth, ſtones, and ſea- 
ike ſhells, lately diſcovered in making a coal-pit by lord Elphinſtone, at 

che depth of thirty-ſix feet under the preſent ſurface, is ſhewn that the 


Irt- | ; ground is vaſtly raiſed by the ſoil brought down from the mountains; 
ed RY wherefore J imagine that the marſhes on the northern fide and eaſtern 
met end of the town of Stirling, called the crooks of Forth, together with 


her the greateſt part of the vale or ſtrath of Montieth on the weſtern ſide, 
ur- muſt formerly have been the bed of the Bodotrian æſtuary, or frith of 
nan the river Forth; or the tide then muſt have been of a great breadth in 

he ſaid vale, as appears by the vaſt quantities of looſe mooriſh ground 
therein, and ſtrata of marine ſhells in the banks thereof, and in thoſe 


of (of other rivers in the neighbourhood : therefore the Scots and Picts 
the could not paſs it but in their curroughs, which were ſmall wicker 
me- my made of oſiers, interwoven and covered with the hides of 
me, Calts, | | 


This ſpacious and beautiful Tithian vale, or ſtrath of the river Tieth, 


which lies at the weſtern end of the town of Stirling, is about fix 
Aris miles benorth or without the Roman wall called Graham's dike; and 
heſe adjoining to the northern fide thereof lies the ancient Caledonia and 
eing celebrated country of Ierne, Erin, or the Britiſh Ireland, the great 
wing theatre of Roman actions in this iſland. At the eaſtern end of this 
iuss i Vale, near Stirling, ran the great military Roman way, which led to 


the Bodotrian trajectus or ferry, which being fince reduced to the 
breadth of a river, a wooden bridge was erected over it; but the ſitua- 
A a tion 
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tion of this bridge proving inconvenient, it was removed about a mile 


lower down. The great road from the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 


running at preſent through the town of Stirling, croſſeth the river oye; 
the new ſtone bridge, which is a paſs of the greateſt conſequence; for 


whenever a war happens, the contending powers endeavour to ſecure 
it, to preſerve a communication between the northern and ſouthern parts 


of Britain, by which they may march their armies to or from either part. 


That this was the T:ithicam vallem, which the Scots and Picts in 


company are faid to have croſſed and re-croſſed, to and from their in. 
vaſions of the Roman province, I think is manifeſt. For the boldeſt 
of our adverſaries never had the aſſurance to ſay, that the Picts ever 
reſided in the iſland of Ireland, therefore the Scots could not accom- 


pany them from a country they were never in: whereby is ſhewn, 


that the Scots and Picts were not by Gildas called foreign nations for 
dwelling without this iſland, but only becauſe of their independence on 
the Romans in the ſouthern part. And could nothing elſe be brought to 
prove that the Scots did not invade Britain from the iſland of Ireland, 
this of itſelf were ſufficient to ſet aſide the pitiful ſubterfuges our ad- 
verſaries are drove to, to ſupport their filly and trifling inventions. 
Beſides, as it appears that the Scots and Picts, in the ſecond vaſtation, 
broke through the Roman wall, and entered the province, this is a 
demonſtration that they came not from the iſland of Ireland; for had 
they come from thence, they might have landed in a thouſand places 
in the Roman province within the wall, where there was neither fence 
nor army to oppoſe them; and not fooliſhly and unneceſſarily have ex- 
poſed their lives in attacking a formidable fortreſs, guarded by their 


enemies beſt troops, and where they might juſtly have expected to meet 


with a ſtrong reſiſtance. ; 


As a further proof, that the Iriſh of the iſland of Ireland were 


not the people that invaded the Roman province in Britain, but 
that the Scots and Pics in this iſland were the enemies who infeſted 
it, the Saxons, who coming to the aſſiſtance of the provincial 
Britons, marched againſt their enemies the Scots and Picts in the 
northern parts of Britain : whereas, had the Scots invaded them from 
the iſland of Ireland, they would undoubtedly have avenged the 
Britons on the inhabitants of that country ; and that being what they 
were ſent for, 'tis not to be queſtioned, but they would have accom- 
pliſhed the ſame by invading their country. But, their having made 
no expedition againſt that iſland, is a convincing proof that the Iriſh 
were no enemies to the Britons. s 
Gildas having wrote ſomewhat ambiguouſly concerning the Scots 
and Picts, whom he calls outlandiſh nations, I ſhall give an explana- 
tion thereof by Bede, who, after a ſhort introduction almoſt in Gildas's 
own words, ſays, © At length, on a ſudden, it (Britain) groaned 
and languiſhed many years under two very ſavage nations, the Scots 
© from the north-weſt, and the Pits from the north. We call theſe 
e foreign nations, not for their being ſeated out of Britain, but be- 
cauſe remote from that part of it which was poſſeſſed by the 
« Britons ; two inlets of the ſea lying between them; one of which 
« runs far and broad into the * of Britain from the eaſtern ocean, 
ce and the other from the weſtern, though they do not reach to touch 
e one another. The eaſtern has in the midſt of it the city of Gnidi; 
< the weſtern has on it, that is, on the right hand thereof, the city 
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« of Alcluid, which, in their language, fignifies the rock of Cluith; 
« for it is cloſe to the river of that name. 

This is an explanation ſo very plain, that the moſt malicious enemy 
to our antiquity cannot juſtly controvert it; and it is alſo a proof be- 
yond contradiction, that the Scots and Pitts, by Gildas called foreign 
nations, Who invaded Britain, were actually inhabitants of this iſland. 
And as to what Gildas ſays, concerning the numerous invaſions on 
Britain by the Scots and Picts, who carried their plunder a-croſs the 
ſeas, theſe I take to have been only petty incurſions, (when they had 
not a ſufficient power on foot to attack the wall) made beyond the 
eaſtern and weſtern extremities of the ſaid wall: for on the eaſt they 
might croſs the frith of Forth at the queen's ferry, where it is only 
two miles in breadth ; and on the weſt, paſs over the frith of Clyde, 
from the county of Lennox, where it is but about half a mile in 
breadth ; the ſaid friths being both by the Scotiſh and Engliſh writers 
denominated ſeas. And that theſe are the ſeas mentioned by Gildas, 
is evident, by Bede's telling us, that the foreign nations who attacked 
Britain lived in the northern parts of this iſland, therefore the ſeas 
over which they are ſaid to have carried their plunder muſt be the 
friths ; for had they croſſed the ſea to the iſland of Ireland, ſeas, the 
plural, here mentioned, would have been quite improper. Beſides, had 
the Scots come from the ſaid iſland to attack the Roman wall in Scot- 
land, inſtead of coming from the north-weſt and north, as expreſſed 
by Gildas, their courſe hither would have been from the ſouth-weſt ; 
and had they come to attack the wall in Cumberland in England, 
WS their courſe then would have been eaſtward. ok 
= The enemies to our antiquity being as much diſſatisfied with the 
ſtory of Scota, as our own writers are, have deduced the origin of the 
Scots according to their own caprice ; ſome deriving them from 
= Scythia, becauſe the analogy of their name ſeems to bear it: but the 
Wy 2cnecrality of hiſtorians, both Scotiſh and others, deduce them from Ire- 
kad, for no other reaſon that I can learn, than the language, and 
yg hearſay relation of Bede, of their being in Ireland at the arrival of 

the Pitts on the coaſt of that iſland, where they entreated of the Scots 
a place to ſettle in; which being denied them, they are. ſaid to 
bave failed to and ſettled in the northern part of Britain. But the Scots 
borſooth, ſometime after, leaving Ireland under the conduct of one 
Renda, arrived in the fame part of this iſland, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of part of the Pictiſn territories, whereby they received the ap- 
pellation of Dalrendins, from their leader. 


This being Bede's account of the Scots, I beg leave to make a few 
remarks thereon. | 


no better a foundation than the report of the Pits coming from Scy- 
4 thia, it ſeems to be of little weight, and not very probable : for, can 


ee {aid to have met with from the Scots on the coaſt of Ireland ſome 
me before, would have ſuffered them quietly (for it is not ſaid they 
Wade any reſiſtance) to diſpoſſeſs them of their new ſettlements in 
he northern part of Britain? Beſides, as I have made it appear that 
e parts of this iſland, ſaid, by the common tattle in Bede's time, to 


the 


This relation of the Scots being in the iſland of Ireland, having 


Wit be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the Picts, after the ill treatment they 


ave been ſubdued by the Scots from Ireland, were at firſt ſettled by 
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the fierce Gael, or brave Caledonians ; it is therefore not in the leaf} 
probable, nay, hardly poffible, that a people ſo intrepid and tenacious 
of their honour and liberty as the Caledonians, the moſt noble of al 
the Britons, were, would have ſuffered a deſpicable rout of pitiful 
vagrants and free · booters (for ſuch would the Scots from the iſland of 
Ireland under Renda have been) to ſettle in any part of their doriniong, 
after they had ſo long and laudably, at a vaſt expence of blood, vigo 
rouſly oppoſed the magnanimous and mighty Romans; and all other 
invaders of their country. 

But were the common reports in Bede's time true, concerning yi 
Scotiſh conqueſt in Britain, the reporters imagine muſt have miſtaken 
the iſland of Ireland, for the Caledonian or Scotiſh Ireland in Britain, 
which is the country of Erin, or the Roman lerne in Scotland, a; 
will ſoon appear. I am therefore of opinion, that, on the decline of 
the Roman power in Britain, the Scots under the conduct of Renda, 
(by our authors called Reuther) made an excurſion from Caledonia, 


the Scotith Ierne, or Ireland, and entering Britain, (the Roman pro- 


vince in this iſſand being ſo denominated) ſettled in the / pleaſant and 

ſpacious vale now called Clydeſdale, that is, the vale of the river Clyde; 

which probably by him was called Reutherglen, that is, Reuther's ale 

or vale, as may be ſuppoſed, by his giving, according to tradition 

that name to the chief town therein of his own foundation, till de- 

pooh e Reutherglen, corruptly Rugglen, in the neighbourhood of 
lalgow. 

And to ſhew the probability of this conjecture, it will be neceſſary 
to acquaint the reader, that both our own and foreign writers haye 
been led into an opinion, that the appellation of Britain was indiffe- 
rently applied to all parts of this iſland, by not conſidering that, 
during the Roman government here, only that: part of our iſland ſouth 
of the Roman wall, which was the Roman province, was denomi- 
nated Britain, and its inhabitants Britons ; whereas the other part of 
the iſland north of the wall, which was inhabited by the Gael, Cale- 
donians, Scots, or Pits, was by the Romans indiffcreritly called Ca- 
ledonia, Scotia, or Pictavia, which occaſioned Proſper: to call the 
former the Roman iſland, and the latter the barbarous iſland. Had 
this been duly conſidered, I am of opinion the enemies to our anti Wil 
quity would not have thought that the ſeveral invaſions made into 
Britain were from abroad, but from Caledonia, the Scotiſh Ierne in 
the northern parts of this iſland, and not from that of Ireland; s 
hereafter more fully will appear. | 

We are likewiſe told by Bede, that Ecgfried, king of Northum: 3 
berland, having ſent an army into Ireland under 0 command of 
Beohrt, he committed great depredations therein, and the year fol- 
lowing led his army into the country of the Picts, with an — o 
ravage and deftroy it, contrary to the advice of his friends, and eſpe- 
cially, that of St. Cuthbert; wherefore God ſuffered him and thi 
3 part of his army to be cut off, becauſe the year before he had 
invaded Scotland, which did him no harm. : 

Here it is to be obſerved, that what our author called Ireland ju 4 
before, he now calls Scotland; and puts it beyond diſpute, that-the 
Scotland. here mentioned was. not the iſland of Lelan's; by adding 
the Engliſh. and Scots. which were in Britain, Whereures there is no 

longel 
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longer room to doubt, that the northern part of our iſland was 
by foreigners promiſcuouſly called Scotland and Ireland. 3 

Now, as we have heard Bede's account of the origin of the Scots, 
it is neceſſary to conſider what the Iriſh writers ſay on that head. 

We are told by Keating, that the Dalriads in Scotland were de- Keat. Hit: 
ſcended from Earcha, fon of Munramhar, who lived about the middle > x ol 
of the ſecond century. And Cambrenſis ſays, that in the reign of pog. Hibern. 
Niul, king of Ireland, fix ſons of Nimed, king of Ulſter, towards diſt. 3. c. 16. 
the cloſe of the fourth century, failed from Ireland, and ſettled in 
the northern part of Britain, where they became the origin of the 
Scotiſh nation. And by Uſher we are told, that the Dalriads came Uger Pri. 
from Eda, fon of Chonar, king of Ireland, who conferred on him mord. p. 611. 
the country of Dalriad, in the northern part of that iſland ; from 
whom it deſcended to Fergus, one of his offspring, who brought 
the Dalriads into Britain, and gave the name of the country they left bn Be 
to their new ſettlement in this iſland, which, according to my author, Ecclel = 
conſiſted of the countries of Cantire, Knapdale, Lorn, Argyll, Brod- tig. p. 321. 
albin, and the neighbouring iſles. But as he has brought no other autho- 
rity to ſhew that ever theſe countries had the name of Dalrieta, than 
Fordun and Buchanan's naming a place therein called Dalry, or Dalree, 
which the latter ſays ſignifies the king's ſhare or land; this is but a 
poor foundation to build upon : for there being many Dalries in Scot- 
land, each has as good a claim to be the Iriſh Dalrieta, as this in the 
county of Argyll. 

_ REMARK. By the great diſagreement amongſt the above authors, 
the reader will be enabled to judge what credit is due to them; for 
they not only deduce the appellations of Dalrenda and Dalriedas from 
divers men and families, but from a man and a country; the former 
from one Renda, who arriving in Britain, the part wherein he 

ſettled was from him denominated Dalrenda, that is, Renda's part or Bed. Hiſt. 
ſhare ; and the latter from the country of Dalrieta they came from, _ mo 
in the iſland of Ireland. Theſe are the reaſons aſſigned by the Iriſh ap 
and their followers for the Scots coming from Ireland ; which, to 
every candid and judicious reader, muſt appear to be fables deviſed to 
deceive the credulous. | 
Beſides, can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that a nation ſo deſpicable 
= to the Romans as the Iriſh were, from whom they had nothing to 
Wy fcar, and when, according to the declaration of one of their princes 
to Agricola, the Roman lieutenant in Britain, their whole country Tacit. in Vit. 
might not only be ſubdued, but kept in ſubjection by one legion and e. © 24. 
a few auxiliaries; can it, I ſay, be juſtly imagined, that a people 
ſo impotent, durſt have preſumed to make the leaſt attempt againſt the 
Invincible Gael or Caledonians, whom divers legions and many thou- 
lands of auxiliaries could not keep in awe ? 7 

On the contrary, the Iriſh were ſo far from daring to offend their 
neighbours, that they became an eaſy prey to every invader. Thus 
when their country was invaded by the Engliſh in the reign of He 
the ſecond, the reſiſtance made by them was ſo very mean and daſtardly, 
as probably is not to be paralleled in hiſtory. For Robert Fitz-Ste- Cambrenſ. 
phens, in the year 1168, with about four hundred men, failed for Hibern. ex- 
Ireland to the aſſiſtance of Dermot Macmurough, king of Linſter, “ 8 P. 3. 
and landing near the town of Wexford, took it, with the neighbour- 
ing country, ſubdued the kingdom of Oſſory, and made a great pro- 
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greſs in that iſland. And, the year after, Richard, earl of Pembroke, 
alias Strongbow, landing in Ireland with twelve hundred men, reduced 
the cities of Dublin and Waterford, and proceeded in the conqueſt of 
the country with ſuch amazing ſucceſs and difpatch, that had not 
his progreſs been ſtopped by an edict of the king's, (who dreaded his 
becoming too potent) it is thought he would ſoon have made himſelf 
maſter of the whole iſland. TT” TY ns 
But Henry, defirous of the honour of conquering Ireland himſelf 
Cambrent, made an expedition thither, where he no ſooner landed, than Rode. 
Hibern. ex- rick, the mighty monarch of Ireland, with divers of his vaſſal kings, 
bus cap. 31 nobility, and clergy, ſubmitted to him as king and lord of the iſland, 
my in the moſt abje& manner, without the leaſt reſiſtance ; for, by the beſt 
accounts, I cannot find that the conquerors loſt one hundred men in 
the conqueſt of this kingdom. Hence again the improbabllity of 
their invading Scotland. | 

Other writers ſeem to be of opinion, that the Scots came from 
Temple. In. Scandinavia, or the weſtern parts of Scythia, into Britain, for no 
trod. Hiſt. other reaſon that I can learn, than the appellative Scot, | which they 
Eng". P. 22. take to be derived from the word Scyth. But that there is not the 
leaſt probability of our having come from that country, I think will 
appear, by comparing the Gaelick words in the third column of the 
above table of words, with thoſe of the Swediſh and Daniſh in the 
tenth and eleventh columns of the ſame ; whereby is demonſtrated, 
that the difference between the Gaelick and Gothick languages is ſo 
Ha that there is little or no appearance of the Scots being deſcended 

rom thoſe nations. What then are we to think of what a certain 
writer tells us, that the Roman emperors, Gratian and Valentinian, 
cauſed the Goths from Scythia to land in the northern parts of Britain, 
to haraſs and ravage the country, to oblige the Britons to call back 
the uſurper Maximus to their relief, who was then on his march 
through Gaul, to diſpute the ſovereignty of the empire with them; 
and the Goths, it ſeems, liking this ifland better than their own 
country, ſeated themſelves in the northern parts thereof, 

This relation of Cambrenſis ſeems not in the leaſt probable ; for it 
no where appears, that I can diſcover, that ever Gratian and Valen- 
tinian endeavoured to prevail on the Goths (for, command them they 
could not, as never having been under the Roman power) -to come 
into Britain. Beſides, I have, by the above compariſon of languages 
(whica 1s the ſureſt guide to diſcover the affinity of nations) ſhewn, 
that the Scots cannot be deſcended either from the Swedes or Danes. 

We are told by Lhuyd, in the Welſh preface to his Gloſſography, 
that there is a great number of foreign words in the antient Scotiſh or 
Iriſh language, which he imagines to be owing to two reaſons. 1. He 
ſuppoſes the iſland of Ireland to have been antiently inhabited by the 
Guydhels and Scots, which he takes to have been diſtinct, the former 
to be deſcended from the Cumri or Welſh, and the latter from the 
Spaniards : for, as many of the words as agree with the Welſh, he 
thinks are Guydhelian ; and the reſt, to be either ancient Scotiſh, ©r 
Guydhelian loſt by the Welſh. 2. And for there being ſo many words 
in the Gaelick, or ancient Scotiſh tongue, unknown to the Welſh, this 


Camd. Brit. 
in cap. Scot. 


Cambrenſ. de 
Inſtit. Prin- 
cip. lib. 1. 


Lhuyd. Ar- 
chæolog. Brit. 


their ancient ſpeech, by their being near the ſpace of five hundred 
years under the dominion of the Romans. | 


REMARK: 


is becauſe the Welſh, Corniſh, and Armorick Britons have loſt part of 
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REMARK. That our author in his firſt reaſon is miſled, by following 
the opinion of 'other writers, who take the Scots and Iriſh to have been 
J;fcrent nations inhabiting the iſland of Ireland: whereas I have made, 
and ſhall further make it appear, that they were only one people, who 
inhabited the northern parts of Britain, now called Scotland, by 
the appellation of Erenach or Triſh; and that as the Scots were 
but one nation, they could only have one language, which was the 
Gaelick, falſely called Scotiſh., And as to the ſecond, of words in the 
\ Gaelick being unknown to the Welſh, I take that to be owing to a 
corruption of the Celtick or Gauliſh tongue by the Cimbrians, after 
their ſettling in Belgick Gaul, as well as to the Welſh having been 
long under the dominion of the Romans ; and the Cimbrians having, 
as I imagine, given their name of Cimbri, or Cumri, to the people 
| they ſubdued in Gaul, the colony that came from thence, and ſettled 
in Britain, brought that appellation along with them, which is ſtill 
retained by their deſcendants the Welſh as their proper ame. 

And as what our author fays to favour the Scots coming from Spain, 
depends only upon a few Cantabrian or Pyrenean Spaniſh words, which 
he received from one Dr. Brown; theſe, inſtead of anſwering what they 
were brought for, on peruſal will appear to be greatly ſtrained, and 
moſt of them to have little or no affinity with the Gaelick or ancient 
Scotiſh. Whereas in his compariſon of Gauliſh and Gaelick words, 
they are almoſt the ſame : which is a further proof, that the Gael or 


| ancient Scots are deſcended from the Gauls, and not from the Spa- 


niards ; for had they come from Spain, they would undoubtedly (ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of other nations in ſettling colonies) have called 
8 themſelves Iberians, from the ancient name of that country. Let theſe 
W reaſons ſuffice to refute the romantick tales and fabulous ſtories of the 
Scotiſh and Iriſh writers, who fetch the Scots from Greece, Egypt, 
and Scythia, by way of Spain and Ireland. l 


95 


Lhuyd's Ar- 
chzolog. Brit. 
Welſh Pref. 


Vet muſt we not paſs over what a late Scotiſh writer has ad- 


vanced, who has racked his brains to reduce the antiquity of our nation, 
though with as little ſucceſs as others of his ſelf-intereſted brethren, 
However, he thinks he has diſcovered a method whereby he can ſhew 
the reaſon and time of the Scots poſſeſſing themſelves of the iſland of 
Ireland, before they arrived in Scotland; and inſinuates, That it is 
* a matter indifferent to the Scots whether they came into Britain be- 
* fore the incarnation or ſince.” Nay, it ſeems © it would be more 
<« for their honour to fix their ſettlement in this iſland two or three 
hundred years after that epoch.” | | 
To this I anſwer : That Innes, having in view the late great contro- 
verſy concerning the church-hierarchy by biſhops, and that of its an- 
cient government in Scotland, ſaid to have been by Culdees, and being 
intereſted in the lucrative part of the former, is as nearly concerned to 
ſupport it as any of his brethren, whoſe bread immediately depends 
chereon: wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that he has fo ſtrenu- 
WJ ouſly endeavoured to leflen the antiquity of our nation, to eſtabliſh his 
darling government, which otherwiſe muſt have been wrecked on the 
fatal rock of Culdeeiſm, and the epiſcopal hierarchy converted into a 
imple priefthood. But, unluckily, all the pains taken by this male- 
volent adverſary, to "diminiſh our antiquity, proves abortive, by his 

ſeeming to know no more of the origin of our nation, or the countr 
we came from, than the reſt of our enemies ; and by his faying, that 
it 
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it is indifferent to the Scots whether they came into Britain before the 
incarnation or ſince, and that it would be more for their honour. to fix 
their ſettlement in this iſland, two or three hundred years after „ that 
epoch. A conceſſion of this being chiefly what be aims, at, were i 
granted, the government of the church by Culdees would be effeg. 
tually overthrown, and that by biſhops fron. eſtabliſhed ;. and we. 
ſhould thereby not only be deprived of all great and glorious 
actions performed by our brave anceſtors the Gael, Caledonians, « or 
Picts, againſt the Romans and provincial Cimbri or Welſh, but of our. 
converſion to Chriſtianity in the ſecond century ; which ſeem to be the 
only things he wanted. 

« And if it be ſuppoſed that the Scotiſh monarchy began in the 
© weſt of Scotland, above three hundred years before the incarna. 
« tion, then the Scots, for the ſpace of about ſeven hundred years, 2 
te muſt have been an obſcure, deſpicable, and impotent people; con- 
« fined to a little corner of the country, without being able to extend 
« their territories ; for, till the middle of the fourth century after al 
“ Chriſt's advent, their name was not ſo much as mentioned by 
« writers. Whereas thoſe of the Caledonians and Picts were renowned 
ce in the beſt of hiſtories; while the obſcure Scots, in the ſixth age, 
ce were ſtil] confined to their little weſtern diſtrict, without power o 
ce enlarge their dominions, during the term of nine hundred years; as a 
« is manifeſt by the Picts in the ſeventh century being in poſſeſſion A 
* of all the northern and eaſtern parts of the country, now called 
* Scotland, from the iſles of Orkney to the frith of Forth; and the 
er Pies. Britas and Engliſh on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt. Where, 
0 ſhould it be ſuppoſed that the Scots only came to Britain about the 
« third century of Chriſtianity, and that their monarchy only began 
* in the end of the fifth age, then, at their firſt appearance in Br. Wl 
« tain, we find them a warlike people, aſſaulting 10 Roman pro- 
< vince in conjunction with the Picts, and ready to make conqueſs 


on their neighbours.” 


REMARK. This inſinuation of our author, that were the Scots i in 
Britain three hundred years before the incarnation, they muſt have 
been an obſcure, deſpicable, an and impotent people, I take to be 
owing to his being unacquainted with the ſtate of the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of this iſland in thoſe times; for the Caledonians, 
whom he imagines to have been a nation different from the people a . 
preſent called Scots, I think I have made it appear were their prede- 
ceſſors, (as hereafter will be further ſhewn) who inhabited that part 
of the country he imagines was peopled by the Scots from Leland. 
This part of Scotland is denominated Argyll. I take the appellation to 
be a corruption of the Gaelick Ard-gael, that is, the high (highland) 
Gaels ; which is the ſame with Gael-duni, the Nee of the hills: 
now, as this appears to be a primitive, it, with what has already been 
ſaid, does, I think, effectually refute the ſtories of the Dalrendins 
abovementioned. And to me it plainly appears, that the Ard-gael, or 
Gael-duni, the inhabitants of thoſe parts, -never went under the foreign 
appellative of Scots, as will hereafter appear. Had he duly and im- 
partially conſidered this, he would have been of opinion, that the 
brave Gael, Caledonians, Scots, or Picts, who ſo long and laudably 
withſtood the mighty Romans in defence of their country, would not 
have ſuffered a band of ſtrolling vagabonds or thieves, from the iſland 
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of Ireland, to have poſſeſſed themſelves of any part of their country; 
for ſuch would his vagrant Scots have been looked on by the fierce 
Gael er e 3 hits nt | 1 
Innes's new method to ſhew the firſt coming of the Scots into the lares's Crit, 
illand of Ireland, is by à parallel between their firſt appearance there FU. vol -- 
and that of the Franks in Gaul; who, he ſays, before they conquered 
that country under the conduct of Clovis, were an unſettled and roving: 
people about the ſpace of two hundred years, ſuch as the Scots were 
in the fourth century. But no ſooner had the Franks ſettled amongſt 
the Gauls, than two nations appear in hiſtory as inhabitants of Gaul, 
namely, the Gauls and Franks; the firſt as the ancient inhabitants, the 


| laſt the new, not before mentioned in that country. 


And tells us, That in the fourth and fifth ages the Iriſh and Scots Id. ibid. 


| « appear in the iſland of Ireland, the former as the ancient, inhabi- 


« tants, and the latter a new people, never heard of in that country. 
« before: and as in Gaul the Franks, as conquerors, were the nobi- 
« lity and gentry, the Gauls, as conquered, were the commons or 
« yaſſals; in like manner the Scots and Iriſh, in the fifth century, 
«« appear to have been the ſame in the iſland of Ireland, the firſt, as 


| « conquerors, the nobility and gentry, the laſt, commons or vaſlals : 


« which is confirmed by a legend, entituled St. Patrick's Confeſſion or 


8 © Apology; and in his letter to Ceroticus, wherein he mentions the 
fili Scotorum and the filie regulorum, joins the Scoti and reguli as 
ſynonymous terms; and again, ana Benedicta, Scota nobilis; add- 
ing generally to the appellation of Scotus that of reguli or nobilis: 
W © whereas he never ſtiles the native Iriſh other than Hyberione or Hy- 
“bernigena, as being the commons or ordinary people; adding, 
W © that as by Tacitus the Iriſh do not appear to have been a warlike 
people, fo, in appearance, they were unaccuſtomed to foreign wars, 


(therefore had no ambition to invade other countries. But the Scots 
no ſooner appear in hiſtory than they are ſeen in arms, come over in 
g wWarlike expeditions to Britain, join the Picts, invade the Roman 
dominions, over-run the provincials, and give work enough to the 
W< legions; till by degrees they came over and ſettled in the northern 
parts of Britain, to which they communicated their name, as tis 
ſaid they did to the ifland of Ireland.“ | 


REMARK, This parallel, to ſhew an analogy between the Gauls 


and Franks, and the Scots and-Iriſh, ſeems not to anſwer what it was 
brought for: for it is demonſtrated by the beſt hiſtorians, that the Mezeray's 
Franks poſſeſſed themſelves of the country of Gaul by conqueſt, and Hit. France. 
gave their name to it. But it no where appears, that I could diſcover, 

not even in the Iriſh fables, that the Scots conquered Ireland: indeed, 

Win their romantick annals, we are told, that the Milefians ſubdued Ire- 

land, amongſt whom was one Scota, relict of Milefius ; from her the 
country is faid to have been denominated Scotland, and from him the 

People were called Mileſians. But this is an invention ſo very groſs 

and fabulous, that it is juſtly exploded by the moſt celebrated and Judi- 


"TD 


W-i0us hiſtorians, antiquaries, and criticks, both Iriſh and others. 


Nor is the other part of his parallel, from a legend of St. Patrick's 


ie, that the Iriſh and Scots were the fame in Ireland as the Gauls and 
Franks were in Gaul, better founded. Had ſo great and remarkable 
n event happened in the third or fourth century, we ſhould un- 
oubtedly have heard of it by St. Patrick. And as to the ſons and 
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Ammian. 
Marcel. lib. 


27. C. 7. 


Gild. Hiſt. 
edit. Gale, 
C. 11. 


Bed. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. lib. 1. 
„ 120 


Oro. Hiſt. 
. e. . 


Ifid. Hiſpal. 
lib. 14. c. 6. 


countryman or relation; fe are 
for Innes's Scoti are not ſaid to be inhe 


againſt the Roman province in the ſouthern parts of this iſland; 
| h an "of 
the ne 
north. Now the country north-weſt of the Roman provi 
Ince in 


Scots and Pi 
s and Pits, which happened about the year 440, plainly fe 


appear. 
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daughters of : Scotiſh.. nobli 
s of : Scotiſh. noblemen, mentioned in the ſai 
of the oh from St. Patrick's country of. 1 e they 
iſs ploy of rn in the country at preſent called B 
cted by him in the Chriſtian religion, or to viſit ge A 
" C0 A 


of Ireland, therefore th 
| x e they may reaſonabl mnabitan 
pa eee | — the — are — e 1 
1 pain ae wn Wy + 
any h | 2 ed Scots, they | . gh 
41 ] yrs! fe hat can be depended on, 'till —— r 1 
m joined with the Picts and Atacots, in 2 2 
"expedition 


, 


which time they a 
2 4 ppear to have been inhabi 
- _— _ is confirmed both by "po ke 3 part 
ing us, that the Scots came from the north-weſt de 
Nan cs from 


Britain 1s well known 

i to be that of A i 

— 17 a oro Ireland lies ſouth-weſt /, EEE — 
d province. And the latter, ſpeaking of the firſt 1 a 


forth, that the Scots then 1 

15 = en inhabited the north rt 

— x — explanation of Gildas, — pin 2 of this ill BY 

— e he calls Ir 11h came from: which ſhew wed 1 
was then denominated Ireland, as hereafter will — , 


The firſt time the iſland g * 4 
Scots, 1 | a 1 of Ireland is ſaid to be! - FF? 
heedlefs e the beginning of the fifth — » 1 by the g | 
TOS roy: as hereafter will appear: and he 3 oſius, a ven ln 
aer w COP Erin or Ireland in the no A 1 1; 
er - Ireland for it, which occaſioned his 3 . 1 
tions that en * that iſland; and being the firſt writ making ti: 
Hiſpalenſis _ A inhabited by the Scots, he has = mer. 
Wy e , wy bo the ſame words ; with this difference . 3 
oe, do NS 6 AER and the country Ireland, thr "= 
But if ever th "a the inhabitants, calls the country 8 otls e 
land, (which 1 = of nd of Ireland went by the e en —w_— 3 
that are to follow, ! opinion, by the reaſons already given, ; Z 
aſſumed by the Eich never did) I think it muſt have been S be 2 
actions performed b N. hearing of the many great — 8 m | 
provincials in Britai y the Gael or Scots againſt the:Roman TR 
might imagine e and againſt the Saxons and Picts 5,098 ther 
en Arey is as they are deſcended from the N pak | " I 
partial and mn 3 ſhall be ſaid, it will, 3 ha rh 3 
= 00 rn —— er, appear they are) they were intitlea 3 
nd that they might lea — © +5 
fired hon ght leave no means unattempted to obtai 1 
8 ee being anciently called 255 OO the de 4 
leſſer Ed an dl wy invented the diftingica of the — _— 2 
prince of Ulſter 4 authority (forſooth) of Dovenald 0 Nell, a "= 
jr Bout Gas Tag woo 8 a8 prong 8 
« greater Scotland; er Scotland, who all came ori nal * y 
VVV 


ror to the Scoti Iri 
- I and Iriſh monaſtery of greater Scotland at Ratiſbon A 
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And yet the oldeſt of theſe, -according to:Uſher, is of no ancienteria Utter. brit 
date than the fourteenth or fifteenth century 


* 3 when tis well known Eccleſ. Antiq. 


378. 


to all writers, that Ireland was not then denominated Scotland, though : 
our country was known" by that"appeliation ages before. Yet 
ſuch is the propenſity of the Tri co romance, that they fly to thoſe 
pitiful ſhifts to ſupport their inventions. I ſhall only; obſerve, that 
Dovenald muſt have been 4 Man of the moſt conſummate aſſurance, 
and a very undutiful ſon, to aſſert ſuch an egregious falſhood to his 
ohoſtly father the pope, that Ireland then was called the greater Scot- 
land. And as to the monks, their deceit is not ſo much to be won- 
dered at, ſince they have for many ages been infamous for fabulous 
inventions and notoe bus falffies Theſe are the gtounds and reaſons 
the Iriſh have to build their imapinary appellation of Scotland on: for 
had they ever been denominated Spots, and their country Scotland, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that they would have relinquiſhed thoſe honourable 
names, ſo greatly celebrated for great and glorious actions, for the 
obſcure and deſpicable appellations of Iriſh and Ireland; which, tis 
remarkable, are uſed by all their hiſtorians for the names of the people 
and country, and their monarchs are never otherwiſe ſtiled than kings 
of Ireland. Yet ſuch is the partiality of our adverfaries, that Uſher 
declares that he did not believe that any writer, who lived within a 
thouſand years after Chriſt, ever mentioned Scotland, withont meaning. 
Ireland. Whereas Bede, who wrote in the eighth century, in divers 
parts of his hiſtory, in the ſtrongeſt terms, mentions the Scots inhabit- 
ing the northern parts of this iſland about the beginning of the fifth 
century, and points out the very part wherein they dwelt.” Now as it 
is manifeſt that countries are denominated from the people, that inha- 
| bited by the Scots in the northern part of Britain being their ſettlement, 
it muſt of courſe have been called Scotland, or the country of the 
Scots. „ „ ie Dll S617 Roo 
Having, I think, brought all that is neceſſary to demonſtrate that 
the people called Scots and Pits, who-invaded Britain, or the Roman 
province in this iſland, were the Gael, or ancient inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Britain, twere almoſt needleſs to bring other proofs 
for that purpoſe. But as the word Scot is firſt mentioned by foreign 
writers, whoſe authority our adverſaries think is ſufficient to prove 
that the Scots, who ſo often invaded Britain in conjunction with the 
Picts, were inhabitants of the ifland of Ireland; I ſhall, to clear up 
this affair, endeavour, from the ſaid writers, to make it appear, that 
all the attempts made againſt the Britons, and war carried on againſt 
| the Romans in the northern and other parts of their province, were 
performed by the Scots and Picts, who inhabited the country at preſent 


1 


called Scotland, and not by Scots from the iſland of Ireland. __ 
In the reign of the emperors Valentinian and Valens, great depre- Marcelin: 
dations were committed in Britain, or the Roman province, by the BT: gag 
Scots, Picts, Atacots, and Saxons, who ravaged the country to the 8 
neighbourhood of London. To ſuppreſs this dreadful and deſtructive 
invation, Theodoſius, one of the moſt celebrated Roman generals, 
was ſent hither, who having, with great ſucceſs, defeated the enemy 
in divers battles, recovered the-country between the walls of Antoni- 
nus Pius and Severus; and, erecting the ſame into a province; denomi- 
nated it Valentia, in honour of the emperor Valentinian. The om 
9 | N | $7 0 
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Claud. in 3 


Conſul. 
Honor. 


—ͤñ—ä— — '— 


Bed. Hiſt. 


1 lib. 1. ſea betwixt Britain and Ireland. 


Claud. in 4 
Conſul. 
Honor. 


Stilling. Orig. 
Brit. f. 5 
p. 285. 
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of this great hero are commemorated by Claudian, in a noble eulogy 
or panegyrick to his grandſon Honorius the emperor, as followeth. 


Fuadia tui numerabat aui, quem litus aduſie 

_ Horreſcit Libyæ, ratibuſque impervia Thule ; bf 
Ille leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pittos _, 
Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus, Shoes. Wl 
Fregit Hyperboreas, remis audacibus, undas. 


Engliſhed thus: 


Fe ſhall relate thy grandſire's acts, whoſe name 
Burnt Libya dreads, and Thule, known by fame; 
Who the light Moors and painted Picts did tame, 
And with his ſword the roving Scots purſu'd, 
Whilſt with bold oars he northern ſeas ſubdu'd. 


By the three laſt lines of theſe verſes it appears, that as Theodofi 
tamed the Picts by land, he purſued the Scots by ſea. Now as by 
what has been ſaid by Gildas and Bede it is evident, that the Scots and 
Pits, who attacked the provincials, lived in the northern parts of 
Britain, and as the Romans never made the leaſt attempt againſ 
Ireland, tis thence manifeſt, that the ſeas here mentioned are Bede: 
two zſtuaries, now called the friths of Clyde and Forth, and not the 


Claudian, in another panegyrick to Honorius the emperor, in his 
fourth conſulate, in praiſe of his ſaid grandfather Theodoſius, ſays, 


Scotorum cumulbs flevit glacialis Terne. 
That is, as 1 5 
8 Icy Erin bewail'd the heaps of ſlaughter'd Scots. 


Dr. Stillingfleet, to avoid the force of this, triflingly ſays, © Bu 
te there is a certain place in Scotland called (Ierne) by that name. I 
ce will not diſpute it; but are we ſure that Claudian knew it by tha 
« name? Was it ſo conſiderable to be taken ſuch notice of by th: 
c Roman writers? Was not Ireland then called Ierne by him?” ; 

To this I anſwer ; That the poet, in this place, alludes to the fight: 
ing a battle in or near Ierne, is evident by the heaps of flaughtered 
Scots. That this battle could not be fought by the Romans and 
Scots in the iſland of Ireland, is manifeſt, by the Romans never having 
been in that country. Now as the Ierne here mentioned could not be 


in that iſland, the battle muſt have been fought in the Scotiſh Terne, 


or country of Erin in Scotland: and as the faid country has a river of 
the ſame name running through it, and, by the numerous Roman for- 
treſſes and military ways therein, appears to have been the great the- 
tre of action between the Romans, Picts, and Scots, or Caledonian MR 
Iriſh, it muſt be the Ierne here ſpoken of. And as Ireland cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be icy, or any As elſe, unleſs it were covered with MW 
ice; and as rivers and other water-courſes are only ſubject to ſuch a 
accident, we may juſtly conclude, that the ſaid battle was fought 
near the ſaid river of Erin, and probably on the ſouthern bank there- 
of, either near the village of Innerpeffery, or that of Dalgen-rols, 
where 
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| where {till are to be ſeen two of the ſtrongeſt and moſt {ſpacious Roman 
camps in Scotland. And the fight happening in winter, when the 
river was covered with ice, many of the Scots in their retreat or flight 
might be killed thereon, as well as in Its neighbourhood ; therefore it 
might metaphorically be faid to bewail or lament the heaps of Scots, 
its ſlaughtered countrymen, rather than the iſland of Ireland, which 
the Romans never entered. + overs Furs | 

But leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that in this battle were ſome Iriſh auxi- 
laries, that would be equally abfurd; for it no where appears, that I 
can learn, but in the wicked Iriſh romances falſly called hiſtories, and 
in thoſe of their followers, that there ever was ſent the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from Ireland to Britain, to aid the Scots and Picts againſt the Romans. 
If there had, they would ſeverely have puniſhed them for aſſiſting 
meir enemies; for the Romans never ſuffered any nation to live with im- 
1 punity, that were in the leaſt aiding to their foes, as is evident by Cæſar's _ ” 13 
cattacking Britain for the affiſtance ſent his enemies the Gauls. Beſides, © 
me Iriſh were fo far from being able to aſſiſt any foreign power, that 
WS thcy were regarded by the Romans as a people ſo mean and deſpicable, Tacit. in Vit. 
chat they were not in the leaſt apprehenſive of any trouble from them. c. . 24- 

And the more effeQually to ſpoil us of our antiquity, and the honour 


0 . » a E c Co 
« dian) not mention the Scots moving all Ierne, as followeth? 1 . 
Totam cum Scotus Iernam 7 Claud. de 
; 1 „ 9 f | Laud. Stil. 
Movitet, infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis. 25 Pagan 


En gliſhed thus : 


When Scots came thund'ring from the Iriſh ſhores, 
And th' ocean trembled, ſtruck with hoſtile oars. 


* this not very poetical, to ſay, he moved all a certain little part of 5" 5 
Scotland, from whence they might paſs beyond the wall, without ER” 
= © ſo much as touching the ocean? Muſt theſe things paſs for demon- 
= © trations?” 1 
=_ AnwEr. Though the country of Erin in Scotland, at preſent deno- 
minated Strathern, be but ſmall, it was anciently otherwiſe; for it not 
only contained Perthſhire, and all the northern highlands, as far as 
Inmverneſs, as is manifeſt by a river of that name in thoſe parts, but it 
= <omprehended the county of Fife, as appears by one of the chief hills 
WT therein called Dun-erin, whereon are ſtill to be ſeen the veſtigia of a 
L ſtrong ancient Scotiſh or Gaelick fortreſs, from which it undoubtedly 
bad its name, which in Engliſh ſignifies the caſtle of Erin. And as the 
country of Fife is very populous, and, by its ſituation, it doubtleſs muſt 
have been more ſo during the Roman wars in thoſe parts, . Claudian 
might juſtly ſay, that Stillico moved all the large and populous coun- . 
try of Erin, which probably then abounded more with people than lib. 2. 
the iſland of Ireland, if the ingenious and learned ſir William Petty, Petty's Polit. 
an Iriſhman, may be credited, who tells us that Ireland was firſt Sur“. of Irel- 
planted in the time of Julius Ceſar. OR PA. py 
And that the people who carried on the war in Britain againſt the 

Romans were the Scots and Picts, inhabitants of the northern parts 

| | D d thereof, 


* on. ” 4 3 
- DIG. ks Fed 8 R Pons 


i V3” © Eb PET” Gates” Gio 


= Pos BT = 2 


acquired by our anceſtors, Stillingfleet ſays, And doth he (Clau- pufivg. Oris 


To this Stillingfleet, with an ill-natured ſneer, anſwers, © And is Stilling. Orig. 


I 
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thereof, is further evident from the following verſes of the aig. 
Claudian : e e e neee 


* 


. Claud. de Venit & extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 
* 3 Quæ Scoto dat frenatricem, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exſangues Picto moriente figuras. 


Let ated wed - 4 22 2 => © . 
— — — — K N _ gn 
* -* — U . — S 3 — 
2 — 0 — — 


That is, 


\ 


—— —— —— —— — 
> — — 


Hither the legion too from Britain came, * 
Which the fierce Scot did curb and nations tame, 
Who, whilſt the painted Picts expiring lie, 
Survey thoſe bloodleſs figures as they die. 


— — — 1 
. — — 


— —— öwuiꝛ— — 
— 
— 
— - CO 
— - 


REMARK. By this legion's being ſtationed on the frontier, or ut. 
moſt boundary of the Roman province, to defend the wall againſt 
their enemies, it manifeſtly appears, that the Scots and Picts lived 
without, or north of the ſaid wall: which is corroborated by the ſe. 
veral marches made by Agricola, Severus, and Theodoſius, who, in 
purſuit of their foes, croſſed the Bodotrian æſtuary, or frith of Forth, 
and ſubdued great part of Caledonia; which effectually demonſtrates, 

that the people of the iſland of Ireland were not in the leaft concerned in 
thoſe wars. For had the Scots from that iſland invaded Britain, a 
alledged by our adverſaries, the Romans would undoubtedly have fol- 
lowed them thither, and chaſtized them for adhering to, and aſſiſting 
their enemies. And as it is not faid by any Roman writer that I can 
learn, that the Iriſh of the iſland of Ireland ever ſent any aid to the 
Scots and Picts in Britain, or that the Romans ever made any attempt 
on their country, which is acknowledged both by Iriſh and other iſ 
writers ; What has been ſaid by the Iriſh legendaries and their followers, 
in regard to their invading Britain, muſt to every judicious reader ap- 
pear to be fabulous. EO | : 
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An account of the Scotiſb Ireland, or Strath-Erin. Vardæus cenſured 
. Ireland named and peopled from thence, ſupported by Sir Willian 
. Temple, Sir William Petty, Sir James Ware, Toland, and Lhuyd. 


1 H VIN G in divers places hinted, that there was antiently i 
— Scotland a country denominated Ireland, I ſhall, both from ou 
Ws bt own and foreign writers, endeavour to point out the ſaid country, and 
S400 ſhew that the inhabitants thereof were anciently called Erenach, that 
is, Iriſh, 1 
The country denominated Erin, as abovementioned, which lay on 
the northern ſides of the Bodotrian æſtuary and Tythian vale, con- 
tained the counties of Perth, Fife, and the northern highlands, as far 
as Inverneſs. But this diſtri& being ſince divided into ſhires, the only 
part at preſent which retains the name is Strath-Erin, that is, the 
valley of Erin, through which runs a river of the ſame name. Thy 
country, as already hinted, is thought to have been the great theatre Wl 
of action between the Romans, Caledonians, Scots, and Picts; which] 
in ſome meaſure appears by the number of Roman camps, forts, and 
military ways therein; and in ſome fort is ſhewn, not only by the 
rough treatment the Romans met with in thoſe parts, but by the grett 
2M I dange 
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TAE HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 103 
danger they ſeem to have been in, by erecting ſo many ſtrong for- 

trefſes within ſo ſmall a compaſs, (for the very ſtrong and large Roman 

camps at Ardoch, Dalgenroſs, Innerpeffrey, and Bertha, are within 

a few miles of each other) and ſtrong forts between them to preſerve 

2 communication. ws. e ah 

That this was the Roman Terne, whoſe inhabitants, in their own or 
the ancient Gaelick tongue, were denominated Erenach, that is, Iriſh, 
or people of Erin, is manifeſt by Eumenius, the firſt Roman writer Pans. 4. 
who mentions them, in his panegyrick in praiſe of Conſtantius, whoſe P 258. 
victory over the Britons he prefers to that of Julius Cæſar over them; 
by faying, that the * Britons in Cæſar's time were a rude people, only 
- uſed to fight againſt the Picts and Iriſh of the Britiſh country: whereby 
is plainly ſhewn, that certain of the inhabitants of this iſland were de- 
nominated Iriſh, who could be no other than the Erenach, or Iriſh 
inhabitants of our Erin. But as it is alledged, that the Iriſh here men- 
tioned were not in Cæſar's time, but in that of the orator towards the 
cloſe of the third century ; if this be admitted, it makes ſtill more for 
our purpoſe, by ſhewing, that a people in the country at preſent called 
Scotland were denominated Iriſh, fo low as the time of Honorius, 
whoſe grandfather Theodofius is by Claudian faid to have moved all Claud. de 
the Scots of Ireland, which are the ſame mentioned by Gildas. _ . 

Gildas, in his account of the third vaſtation of the Roman pro- Gild. Hitt. 
vince in Britain by the Scots and Picts, tells us, they came over the it. Gale, 
Tithican, or Tithian vale, in their ſmall boats or curroughs. Now, 1 
as the country of Erin, or the Scotiſh Ireland, adjoined to the 
northern fide of the ſaid Tithian vale, it is plain they came from it ; 
and the very ſame people on their return homewards, being by our 
author called impudent Iriſh ſpoilers, where could their home be but 
in the country of Erin, the Britiſh Ireland ? therefore were juſtly 
called Iriſh. Thus we ſee that our anceſtors, by Gildas, were indif- 
ferently called Scots, Pics, and Iriſh. 

And that Scotland was denominated Ireland, is confirmed by Hig- Higd. Poly- 
den, who aſſures us, that Scotland was called Hibernia, as the iſland chron. cap. 
| of Ireland was. 5 mw, 

By the Roman martyrology it is likewiſe evident, that Scotland was Macken. 
anciently called Ireland; for it is therein expreſsly ſaid, that St. Beanus oy oY i 
was biſhop of Aberdeen in Ireland. To ward off this blow from be- ba 
= coming fatal to the pretended antiquities of the iſland of Ireland, Var- 

dzus, an Iriſhman, in the life of Rumold, ſays, that there might 

have been a place in Ireland called Aberdeen; ſince Aber in Iriſh fig- 

nifies a marſh, and that there is a town in Ireland called Down, 

fituated near a marſh. To remove this trifling and ridiculous evaſion, 

it will be neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that Beanus is not only in 

the Scotiſh hiſtory and chartularies ſaid to be the firſt biſhop of Aber- 

deen, but the ſeveral grants made to him by Malcolm the ſecond, in 

the year 1010, of the lands of Murthlack, Cloveth, and Dounmeth, 

are ſtill extant ; and his tomb is till to be ſeen before the poſtern 

door in the cathedral church of the ſaid town of Aberdeen. 

And we are told by an eminent Welſh antiquary, that the Novan- Bart. Glofl. 
tes who inhabited the country of Galloway, were by his countrymen „td. F.. 
called Guydhyl Fictied, (in the Gaelick, Peachd, or Feachd) that . 
is, the Gael, or Irifh Picts. Now, as it is well known, that neither 

the Picts nor Novantes ever dwelt in the ifland of Ireland, this is 
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another inſtance, that part of Britain was called Ireland: and fo low 
as the fourteenth century, we find the appellation of Iriſhry ſtill given 
to the Gael or highland Scots; and their language at this time conti- 
nues to be called Irſh, or Inſh. EY 

Though many other proofs might be brought to atteſt the above 
recited facts, let what has been faid ſuffice to demonſtrate that part of 
Caledonia or Scotland was anciently denominated Ireland. The miſ. 
underſtanding the geography thereof, has led both our own and other 
writers to aſcribe to the inhabitants of the iſland of Ireland all the 
military actions and brave exploits performed in the Scotiſh Erin or 
Ireland, by our anceſtors, as well as the appellative Scot, which 
was at firſt given to the Gael, or Caledonians, in the northern parts 
of this iſland, as I ſhall hereafter endeavour to make appear. 

Before I finiſh this article, I ſhall add a conjecture or two of my own, 

1. As to Iriſh writers telling us of their people's having come from 
Spain, that has no other foundation than their own fabulous annals, 
which are juſtly rejected and deſpiſed by all candid writers. And as 
the Iriſh call themſelves Erenach, their country Erin, and their lan- 
guage Gaelick, the ſame as the people of the Scotiſh Erin an- 
ciently did; I take this to be the country whence Ireland was at firſt 
peopled. 5 

This country, which at preſent is denominated Strath-Erin, has the 
river Erin running through it, and the lake Erin for its ſource; and 
to ſhew that nothing can be more probable than Ireland's having been 
at firſt planted from Scotland, we need only obſerve, that the names 
of the ancient diviſions of Scotland, (before it was divided into ſhires) 
together with thoſe of the cities, towns, villages, rivers, mountains, 
promontories, &c. excluſive of a few Engliſh lately introduced, are 
all Gauliſh or Gaelick primitives: whereby is demonſtrated, that the 
country at firſt was not peopled by large colonies from abroad, but 
the names of places were given in a proper gradation, as the people 
advanced in planting the country, from the appearance and nature of 
the place, and are ſo happily compounded, that a' perſon who only 
underſtands the language can, by their names, tell the manner of their 
ſituation, nature of the ſoil, and appearance of the face of the 
country, whether it be mountainous, flat, woody, marſhy, rocky, 
Sc. whereas when a country is peopled from abroad by colonies, the 
names of places are chiefly derivatives brought from the mother 
country; as is evident by thoſe in the ſouthern parts of Britain, in 
Cæſar's time, introduced by the Belgick Gauls from the places they 
came from; and alſo many others, by the numerous Saxon, Daniſh, and 
Norman appellations throughout England ; and thoſe of the Engliſh, 
French, Spaniſh, and Dutch ſettlements in America, brought in by 
the ſaid nations, without the leaſt regard to ſituation, ſoil, or any 
thing elſe concerning the nature of the place. i, 

2. Now as Erin, the ancient name of Ireland, is faid to be derived 
from Ero, implying the weſt, and the country of Argyll being an- 
ciently inhabited by the Gael, they, by way of diſtinction, denomi- 
nated it Erogael ; which being a Gaelick compound, Ero, the former 
part, implying the weſt, and Gael, the latter, the inhabitants, Argyll, 
which being a corruption of Erogael, denotes the weſtern Gael, from 
their ſituation on the weſtern fide of Albin. Beſides, it is much 
more reaſonable to believe, that Ireland was peopled from Scotland, 

than 
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than Scotland from Ireland, for the following reaſons. Ireland, by 
divers ancient writers, appears to have been called part of Britain, an 
and belonging to Britain, and the inhabitants Britons, whoſe manners 
and cuſtoms are but little different from thoſe of the Britons, with a 
very ſhort paſſage of about twelve miles acroſs the fea at Kintyre ; 
whereas had Scotland been peopled from Ireland, the latter muſt 
have been planted from Spain, according to the wild notions of their 
romantick writers, whereby they muſt have encountered many diffi- 
culties they were not liable to in their ſhort voyage from Scotland, by 
their avoiding the tempeſtuous ſea of Biſcay, and that too in ſmall 
wicker boats, ſcoths, or curroughs, made of oſiers covered with the 
hides of beaſts, before the compaſs was diſcovered to direct men in 
long and dangerous Voyages. 


to z 


Camden, ſpeaking of Ireland, ſays, © It is very plain that its firſt Gibſ. edit. 


« jnhabitants came from Britain: for, not to mention the many Britiſh Ce 


« words to be met with in the Iriſh tongue, and the ancient names 
« which ſhew them to be of Britiſh extraction, the nature and man- 
« ners of that people (as Tacitus ſays) differ not much from the 
« Britons, and it 1s called by ancient writers, the Britiſh iſland. Dio- 
« dorus Siculus makes Irin a part of Britain. Ptolemy calls it Little 
« Britain : and Strabo, in his epitome, calls the inhabitants expreſsly 
« Britons. Thus likewiſe the iſland itſelf is called an iſland of the 
« Britons, as is alſo ſhewn by Feſtus Avienus.” 

Now, as the ifland of Ireland is thus characterized by theſe old 
writers, all conſpires to demonſtrate that it muſt have been peopled 
from Britain; and as the Iriſh tongue is the ſame with the Gaelick 


a 


or highland language, Ireland muſt have been planted from the nor- 


W thern part of Britain, now called Scotland. 

Sir James Ware, the moſt eminent and faithful hiſtorian amongſt the 
Iriſh, ſays, “ But as to the firſt inhabitants, (of Ireland) their opinion 
ſeems to me the moſt ſatisfactory, who deduce them from Britain, both 
by reaſon of the vicinity of Britain; and the eaſineſs of the paſſage ; 
* as alſo for the conformity of the language, and cuſtoms with thoſe 
* of the ancient Britons.” 

Sir William Temple, a very learned and judicious hiſtorian, in his 
introduction to his hiſtory of England, ſpeaking of the Scots, ſays, 
lam apt to conjecture, that when the Scots ſeated themſelves in 
<« thoſe parts of Scotland, they divided themſelves into two races or 
nations ; whereof thoſe who inhabited the north-eaſt parts called 
themſelves Albin-Scots, the name of the natives there being then 
Albins ; and the reſt, who poſſeſſed the north-weſtern parts, were 
called Iren-Scots, from a river of that country, which gave it the 
name of lerne; and this name was communicated to all the reſt of 
that race, who conquered and poſſeſſed the north of Ireland, which 
from them was ſtiled by the Saxons, Irenland, and by abbrevia- 
tion Ireland, And the original name ſeems to have belonged rather 
to thoſe parts of Scotland than Ireland ; fince it is given us by the 
old Latin verſe before cited, that mentions it, with the epithet of gla- 
cialis Ierne, which agrees little with the climate of Ireland.” 
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And a little further he adds, That after the firſt entrance of the . W = 
Scots into Caledonia, they ſubdued much of the country, mingled to ud. Hitt. 
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another inſtance, that part of Britain was called Ireland: and ſo low 
as the fourteenth century, we find the appellation of Iriſhry ſtill given 
to the Gael or highland Scots; and their language at this time conti. 
nues to be called Irſh, or Iriſh. N 
Though many other proofs might be brought to atteſt the above 
recited facts, let what has been faid ſuffice to demonſtrate that part of 
Caledonia or Scotland was anciently denominated Ireland. "The miſ. 
underſtanding the geography thereof, has led both our own and other 
writers to aſcribe to the inhabitants of the iſland of Ireland all the 
military actions and brave exploits performed in the Scotiſh Erin or 
Ireland, by our anceſtors, as well as the appellative Scot, which 
was at firſt given to the Gael, or Caledonians, in the northern parts 
of this iſland, as I ſhall hereafter endeavour to make appear. 
Before I finiſh this article, I ſhall add a conjecture or two of my own, 
I. As to Iriſh writers telling us of their people's having come from 
Spain, that has no other foundation than their own fabulous annals, 
which are juſtly rejected and deſpiſed by all candid writers. And as 
the Iriſh call themſelves Erenach, their country Erin, and their lan- 
guage Gaelick, the ſame as the people of the Scotiſh Erin an- 
ciently did; I take this to be the country whence Ireland was at firſt 
peopled. | 
This country, which at preſent is denominated Strath-Erin, has the 
river Erin running through it, and the lake Erin for its ſource ; and 
to ſhew that nothing can be more probable than Ireland's having been 
at firſt planted from Scotland, we need only obſerve, that the names 
of the ancient diviſions of Scotland, (before it was divided into ſhires) 
together with thoſe of the cities, towns, villages, rivers, mountains, Wl 
promontories, &c. excluſive of a few Engliſh lately introduced, are « 


all Gauliſh or Gaelick primitives: whereby is demonſtrated, that the 
country at firſt was not peopled by large colonies from abroad, but 
the names of places were given in a proper gradation, as the people 


advanced in planting the country, from the appearance and nature of 
the place, and are ſo happily compounded, that a perſon who only Bl 
underſtands the language can, by their names, tell the manner of their 
ſituation, nature of the ſoil, and appearance of the face of the 
country, whether it be mountainous, flat, woody, marſhy, rocky, 
Sc. whereas when a country is peopled from abroad by colonies, the i. 
names of places are chiefly derivatives brought from the mother 
country; as is evident by thoſe in the ſouthern parts of Britain, in 
Cæſar's time, introduced by the Belgick Gauls from the places they 
came from; and alſo many others, by the numerous Saxon, Daniſh, and 
Norman appellations throughout England ; and thoſe of the Engliſh, 
French, Spaniſh, and Dutch ſettlements in America, brought in by 
the ſaid nations, without the leaſt regard to fituation, ſoil, or any 
thing elſe concerning the nature of the place. Fa 
2. Now as Erin, the ancient name of Ireland, is ſaid to be derived 
from Ero, implying the weſt, and the country of Argyll being an- 
ciently inhabited by the Gael, they, by way of diſtinction, denomi- 
nated it Erogael ; which being a Gaelick compound, Ero, the former 
part, implying the weſt, and Gael, the latter, the inhabitants, Argyll 
which being a corruption of Erogael, denotes the weſtern Gael, from 
their ſituation on the weſtern fide of Albin. Beſides, it is much 
more reaſonable to believe, that Ireland was peopled from 1 4 
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than Scotland from Ireland, for the following reaſons. Ireland, by 
divers ancient writers, appears to have been called part of Britain, an 
and belonging to Britain, and the inhabitants Britons, whoſe manners 
and cuſtoms are. but little different from thoſe of the Britons, with a 
very ſhort paſſage of about twelve miles acroſs the fea at Kintyre ; 
whereas had Scotland been peopled from Ireland, the latter muſt 
| have been planted from Spain, according to the wild notions of their 
romantick writers, whereby they muſt have encountered many diffi- 
culties they were not liable to in their ſhort voyage from Scotland, by 
their avoiding the tempeſtuous ſea of Biſcay, and that too in ſmall 
wicker boats, ſcoths, or curroughs, made of oſiers covered with the 
hides of beaſts, before the compaſs was diſcovered to direct men in 
long and dangerous voyages. 


« words to be met with in the Iriſh tongue, and the ancient names 
« which ſhew them to be of Britiſh extraction, the nature and man- 
« ners of that people (as Tacitus ſays) differ not much from the 
« Britons, and it is called by ancient writers, the Britiſh iſland. Dio- 
« dorus Siculus makes Irin a part of Britain. Ptolemy calls it Little 
« Britain : and Strabo, in his epitome, calls the inhabitants expreſsly 
BS < Britons. Thus likewiſe the iſland itſelf is called an iſland of the 
= < Britons, as is alſo ſhewn by Feſtus Avienus.” 

SS Now, as the iſland of Ireland is thus characterized by theſe old 
WS writers, all conſpires to demonſtrate that it muſt have been peopled 
from Britain; and as the Iriſh tongue is the ſame with the Gaelick 


- 


thern part of Britain, now called Scotland. 

Sir James Ware, the moſt eminent and faithful hiſtorian amongſt the 
= Iriſh, fays, © But as to the firſt inhabitants, (of Ireland) their opinion 
ſeems to me the moſt ſatisfactory, who deduce them from Britain, both 
by reaſon of the vicinity of Britain; and the eaſineſs of the paſſage ; 
* as alſo for the conformity of the language, and cuſtoms with thoſe 
Sof the ancient Britons.” 

Sir William Temple, a very learned and judicious hiſtorian, in his 
introduction to his hiſtory of England, ſpeaking of the Scots, ſays, 
lam apt to conjecture, that when the Scots ſeated themſelves in 
thoſe parts of Scotland, they divided themſelves into two races or 
nations; whereof thoſe who inhabited the north-eaſt parts called 
themſelves Albin-Scots, the name of the natives there being then 
Albins ; and the reſt, who poſſeſſed the north-weſtern parts, were 
called Iren-Scots, from a river of that country, which gave it the 
name of lerne; and this name was communicated to all the reſt of 
that race, who conquered and poſſeſſed the north of Ireland, which 
from them was ſtiled by the Saxons, Irenland, and by abbrevia- 
tion Ireland. And the original name ſeems to have belonged rather 
to thoſe parts of Scotland than Ireland ; fince it is given us by the 
old Latin verſe before cited, that mentions it, with the epithet of gla- 
cialis Ierne, which agrees little with the climate of Ireland.” 

And a little further he adds, © That after the firſt entrance of the 
Scots into Caledonia, they ſubdued much of the country, mingled 
with the reſt of the native Picts, continued long to infeſt the fron- 
tier parts of the Roman colonies in Britain with great fierceneſs and 
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; ; or highland language, Ireland muſt have been planted from the nor- 
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Camden, ſpeaking of Ireland, ſays, © It is very plain that its firſt Gibſ. edit. 
« inhabitants came from Britain: for, not to mention the many Britiſh Camd. col. 


966, 967. 
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Celtick language and colonies, tells us, that there you'll ſee the 


Gothick, and Arabick. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
« many various events, and would poſſibly have made much greater 
© noiſe and impreſſions upon the Romans, if their greater number; 
« had not been drawn another way, by ſo great a drain as that of 
Ireland, which they totally conquered, and long poſlefled.” 

Sir William Petty, in his political anatomy of Ireland, ſays, © With. 
ce out recourſe to the authority of ſtory, but rather diligently obſery. 
ce ing the law and courſe of nature, I conjecture, that whatever i; 
« fabled of the Phœnicians, Scythians, Biſcayens, &c. their firſt in. 
« habiting Ireland; that the places near Carrickfergus were firſt peo. 
<« pled, and that with thoſe who came from the ports of Scotland 
e poſite thereunto. For, that Ireland was planted by ſomebody in 
« Cxfar's time, is moſt certain. That the art of navigation way 
* not before Czfar's time ſo well underſtood and practiſed, as to bring 
ce men from any other part of the world thither, ſave. from Great. 
« Britain. That from St. David's-head in South Wales, and from 
“ Holy-head in North Wales, Ireland is not clearly at any time dif. 
« cerned, nor often at all. That the inhabitants of thoſe two Britiſh 
ce head-lands had neither boats fit to paſs that ſea, is moſt probable, 
<« but that Carrickfergus may be always ſeen from Scotland is well 
« known; and that a ſmall boat may row over in three or four hour 
is experienced. That the language of thoſe parts differs very little, 
That the country about Carrickfergus is far better than that of 
Scotland oppoſite. That the chief biſhop's ſeat of Ireland, and pro- 
e bably the firſt, is near thoſe parts: Are all notorious truths. From 
call which it is probable, that Ireland was firſt peopled from Scotland.” 

The ingenious and learned Mr. Toland, in his diſſertation on the 


A 


c 


folly of deriving Britain from the fabulous Iriſh hero Briotan, or 
from the no leſs imaginary Brutus the Trojan ; nor is the word ori- 
ginally Pridcain, Prytania, Bridania, or deſcended from either Phœ- 
© nician, Scandinavian, or Dutch, or even Britiſh words. 

The inſular Britons, like other colonies, were long governed by 
< thoſe on the continent, and by the neighbouring provinces who joined 
« in making ſettlements here; it was even ſo low down as a little be- 
« fore Julius Czfar's conqueſt, in whoſe commentaries it is recorded, 
that thoſe of Soiſſons had within their memory (ſays the ambaſis 
* dors of Rheims to him) Devitiacus for their king, the moſt potent 
< prince of all Gaul, who ſwayed the ſcepter not only of a great 
part of thoſe regions, but alſo of Britain.” 

In the ſame diſſertation, after exploding the Welſh fable about Bri- 
tain in France, you'll read as poſitive proofs, that the ancient Iriſh, 
not one of their colonies excepted, (the Nemetes, the Firbolgs, the 
Dannans, and the Mileſians) were all from Gaul and Great-Britain, 
whoſe language, religion, cuſtoms, laws, and government, with the pro- 
per names of men and places, they conſtantly did, and do till, uſe 
Whereas (to forbear at preſent all other arguments) not one ſingle 
word of the Iriſh tongue agrees with the Cantabrian or Biſcaian, which 
is the true old Spaniſh ; the preſent idiom being a mixture of Latin, 
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The learned and judicious antiquary, Edward Lhuyd, in the Welſh 
preface to his Archeologia Britannica, ſpeaking of the Gael, ſahs, 
e Nor was it only in North Britain, that theſe Guydhelians (Gael) 
* dwelt in the moſt ancient times, but alſo in England and 4 1 

« whether 


1 


1 
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« whether before our time or cotemporary with us, or both, is what 
cannot be determined. But to me it ſeems moſt probable, that 
they were bere before our (the Cumri or Welſh) coming into this 
. 02nd : and that our anceſtors did from time to time force them 
« northward ; and that from Kintire (or Foreland) of Scotland, where 
« there is but four leagues of ſea, and from the country of Galloway 
« and Man, they paſſed over into Ireland neither was their progreſs 
« into this iſland out of a more diſtant country than Gaul, now better 
« known by the names of France and the Low Countries.” 

And Leibnitz, a very learned foreigner, and judicious antiquary 
and critick, fays, © That as the Engliſh are deſcended from the 
« Saxons, and the Britons from the Gauls and Cimbrians, ſo are the 
« Triſh from the moſt ancient inhabitants of Britain, who were here 
WA «. þcfore the arrival of the Celtick Gauls and Cimbrians. Now, as 
WW cc the hiſtory and language of the Engliſh ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe of 
„ the ancient Saxons, as thoſe of the Welſh do thoſe of the Gauls ; 
« {© do thoſe of the Iriſh, or Gael, illuſtrate the antiquities of the 
« more ancient Celts and Germans.” | | 

As the above authorities, with what has been ſaid, I think will, to 
every judicious and diſintereſted reader, appear ſufficient to convict 
the pretended Iriſh hiſtorians of forgery, ſo do I hope they will have 
ſo good an effect upon all impartial Iriſhmen, and fincere lovers of 
auth, as to induce them to join in opinion with the above learned 
onprejudiced antiquaries and faithful hiſtorians, and ſhew them that 
they have been greatly impoſed on by the authors of their fables. 


CHA Pj XII. 


| deſcended from the Goths. Camden and Sibbald refuted. How the 
Caledonians got the name of Scott, firſt mentioned by Marcellinus. 


7 HAT which has confirmed moſt men in opinion, that Scotland 
| * was peopled from Ireland, are the very weak and filly aſſertions 
of our own writers, Fordun, Major, Boece, Leſley, Buchanan, &c. 
vho, without the leaſt ground or reaſon, have unwarrantably de- 
lared for Scotland's being peopled from Ireland. Major, like an 
idle dreamer, has deduced the origin of the Scots from Ireland, for 
no other reaſon, forſooth, than their ſpeaking the Gaelick language, 
which in his time, he ſays, was ſpoken by half the Scotiſh nation, 


hat the Scots are deſcended from the Iriſh. This is a reaſon for 
Which a ſchool- boy would have deſerved chaſtiſement : for the Iriſh 
may as juſtly be ſaid to be deſcended from the Scots, by their ſpeaking 


he ſame language, as the Scots are faid to be from them for talking 
he Gaelick. | IR. 


pf our Gael, or highlanders, and their ſettlements in thoſe parts prior 
o that of the Cumri or Welſh, unjuſtly called the ancient Britons ; 
rom this it muſt be manifeſt, that the Gael, by Czfar called the 
atwes, or inland Britons, are the true and moſt ancient Britons, and 
Wot thoſe of the Belgick Gauls, denominated Cumri or Welſh, whoſe 
3 | z ſettle- 
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Fordun, Major, Boece, Leſley, and Buchanan cenſured. The Scots not 
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and juſt before by many more; whence he concludes, that it is plain 


Having J hope made it appear, that the Gauls were the predeceſſors 
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that the Gael or Scots were the firſt of this iſland, the Roman hai 
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ſettlement in Britain, according to Ceſar, appears to be of a much later 
date: and it will not only ſerve as an anſwer to what has been ad. 
vanced by our adverſaries touching the origin of our nation, but wil 
refute what they have with ſo much pains endeavoured to ſhew, thy 
the Scots came only into Britain in the third or fourth century, 
Some writers, from Sidonius Apollinarius, having attempted t 
ſhew, that the Scots are deſcended. from the Goths, by the reſem. 
blance of their dreſs with that of the Scotiſh highlanders, which are Ml 
faid to be the ſame, and for the truth thereof appeal to the high. Wi 
landers dreſs ; that this is a very great miſtake, I ſhall demonſtrate. 
by ſhewing the difference between the dreſſes, from the deſcriptions gf 
their ſeveral habits as publiſhed by Camden. | 


The dreſs of a Gotb. 


They ſhine with yellow; they cover their feet as high as the anch 
with hairy untanned leather; their knees, legs, and calves are all bare; 
their garment is light, cloſe, and of ſundry colours, hardly reaching 
down to their hams; their ſleeves only cover the upper part of ther 
arms; their inner coat is green, edged with red fringe ; their belt 
hang down from the ſhoulders; the lappets of their ears uncovered 
with locks hanging over them; they wear ſtrait-bodied coats; an 
their arms are hooked ſpears, and hatchets to fling. 


The dreſs of a Highlander. 


His head is covered with a little round bonnet ; his upper garment 
or plaid, which hangs looſe, of divers colours, chiefly red, blue, and Mil 
black; his coat or jacket reacheth to the lower part of his belly, his 
ſleeves reaching down to his hands; the kilt, or covering of his thigh, Wi 
reacheth from the belly to his knees, which are bare; his legs an 
feet are covered with ſhort hoſe, reaching to the upper parts of te 
calves of his legs, which, together with the kilt, are made of th: 
ſame ſtuff with the plaid; and on his feet thin- ſoled leathern (hos 
without heels; and a pouch by his fide, to put things in. S 

REeMaRK. The reader, by comparing the aforeſaid habits, will «Wi 
only obſerve the little reſemblance between them, but likewiſe te 
ſorry foundation Camden and Sibbald have to build the deſcent of . 
Scots from the Goths on. And, barring what has been ſaid to prov <: 


in uſe among the Scotith highlanders would of itſelf be ſufficient t * PY 


prove, that the anceſtors of the people by foreigners called Scots APY 


were in the northern part of Britain before the year 85, when Ag 
cola the Roman general introduced the Roman literature, arts, and 
dreſs among the Gael. 2 
By what has been ſaid the reader may obſerve, that the origin «Mi 
the Scotiſh nation, as by Scotiſh and Iriſh writers deduced from EgypuM 
Greece, and Scythia, is entirely fabulous; wherefore it has been july 
condemned by all candid and judicious writers, both domeſtick an 
foreign. I ſhall now, by probable conjectures, endeavour to ſhew hoi 
the Gael or Caledonians came to be called Scots. | E 
To ſhew that there was no nation anciently upon earth, that I call 
learn, called Scots, we need only obſerve, that though the iſlands uM 
Britain and Ireland have been often treated of by Cæſar, Diodow 
Siculus, Strabo, Dionyſius, Tacitus, Martial, Pliny, Solinus, Herod) 4 
. wi 
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and many other celebrated Greek and Roman writers; yet the appel- 


lation of Scots or Scotland is not mentioned by any of them: and 
though in the ſecond century the celebrated geographer Ptolemy has, 


in a very particular manner, deſcribed both the iſlands of Britain and 


Ireland, with the names and number of their provinces, and the ap- 
pellations of the people who inhabited the ſame; ſurely, had there been 


tigable, curious, and diligent a ſearcher into the ſtate of nations would 
not have failed to name them. The ſilence of theſe writers then, to me, 
bs a proof that there was no ſuch nation exiſting, either in Britain or 
WS i:cland, in thoſe times. 
The Scots are faid to be firſt mentioned by Porphyry, who wrote 
about the year 267 ; but the paſſage wherein he is ſuppoſed to name 
them, I think, cannot be his, by its calling Britain a province fruitful 
in tyrants : for, before and in his time, it does not appear that this iſland 
bad been peſtered with ſuch deteſtable creatures; whereas between the 
above period and the year 412, when St. Jerom mentions this, there 
had been no leſs than ſeven uſurpers in this iſland, therefore St. Jerom 
* might juſtly ſay that Britain was an iſland fertile in tyrants. Hence it 
appears, that this paſſage muſt belong to St. Jerom, and not to Por- 
F phyry ; and this is farther confirmed by his telling us, that, being in 
= France, he ſaw ſome of the Scotiſh nation in Britain eat mens fleſh ; 
SS which is another demonſtration that the Scots then inhabited this 
RS i{land. ; s | 
RARE. As to our countrymen eating human fleſh in France, 
A think it may reaſonably be preſumed that it was then the cuſtom 
ot that country: had it not, it is not to be ſuppoſed that a ſtranger 
cdurſt have eaten it in ſo publick a manner as to be ſeen by Jerom and 
rthers, whereby they would have been liable to a puniſhment adequate 
o the unnatural crime, and therefore would carefully have avoided 
being ſeen to eat the ſame. This is, in ſome meaſure, confirmed by 
ss never having been practiſed in our own country, as may be gathered 
rom the filence of our adverſaries, who never charge us with an 
ach wicked cuſtom. And that this very deteſtable practice 
ever prevailed in our country, is manifeſt by Boece's telling us, that 
certain miſcreant, who preſumed to eat human fleſh, was put to 
cath in an exemplary manner. 
The firt time the Scots are mentioned, that can be depended on, is 
Wy Aimmianus Marcellinus, who wrote about the year 360, occaſioned 
their invaſion of the Roman province, conjunctly with the Picts. 
— | hat the Scots, here ſpoken of, were inhabitants of the northern parts 
f this iſland, and not of that of Ireland, is evident by our author's 
ing they deſtroyed the neighbouring bounds or marches near the 


(omen wall. I ſhall therefore attempt to ſhew on what occaſion it 
FF ight have been brought into uſe, and given to the Gael our an- 
Uy WE c!tors. | | 


3 deopled from our neighbouring country of Gaul, at preſent denomi- 
3 ated France; and by the infallible reaſons of language, religion, cuſ- 
ns, Sc. proved that the Gael, or Scotiſh highlanders, are deſcended 
m the Gauls, and that the appellation of Gael-duni was probably by 
=” caly tranſition converted by the Romans into Caledonii ; and as it 
2 Ff | has 


a people of that denomination in either of the ſaid iſlands, ſo indefa- 


As I have demonſtrated that Albin, Albion, or Britain, was at firſt 
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has been made appear, that the Gaelick at preſent ſpoken by our high. 
landers was the language of our Caledonians or Picts, and therefore, 
though they were diſtinguiſhed by two 'denominations, they were yet 
but one people under different government; and as it is demon. 
ſtrated, that the appellative Scot is not derived from Scota, a fabulous 
Egyptian princeſs, or from Scytha, a Scythian word implying 0 
ſhoot: it only remains, by probable conjectures, to endeavour to diſeg. 
ver the origin of the ſaid appellative, Scot. WE. 

Tacit in Vit. Agricola, the Roman general, having reſolved to invade Caledonia, 
Agric cap. was joined by a number of Britiſh or Welſh auxiliaries, who greatly 
* contributing towards inſlaving their friends, neighbours, and allies, the 
Gael, theſe were highly enraged at their baſe and daſtardly depart. 
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„ i ment, for which they vowed the total deſtruction of them. 
1 | From this period is to be dated the great and implacable hatred be. 
„ tween the Gael and the Cumri or Welſh; for the former, deteſting the 

0 1 puſillanimity and cowardly behaviour of the latter, diſclaimed all man- 
PR ner of relationſhip, treated them as the vileſt miſcreants and wort d 
„ enemies, by ravaging their country, and committing the greateſt de. 
3 | ji IS. c.2;, Wherefore Agricola, for the ſecurity of the province, and ſafety a 

| 1808 il | the provincials, from the deſtruction of the Gael, fortified the neck of 

5 Kt 10 land between the friths of Forth and Clyde, as aforeſaid, with a num. 

100 ber of forts or caſtles. But this prætentura or fence proving inſuff. Wl 
4 cient to prevent the incurſions of the Gael, they invaded and ravaged 


the province a- new to ſuch a degree, that Adrian the emperor, ſoon 
after, judged it neceſſary to erect a ſtrong earthen rampart, with a la 
and deep ditch, acroſs the iſland, from near the mouth of the r] 
Tine in the county of Northumberland on the eaſt, to Solway fri 
in the county of Cumberland on the weſt. But the Gael having, un 
their ſmall veſſels or boats, denominated ſcoths or curroughs, croſſi 
the frith of Solway at the weſtern end of the wall, landed in H 
province, and fo intimidated the guards on the wall, that they forſoot nl 
their poſts, and, haſtening after their fugitive countrymen, left ther 
habitations and effects to their enraged foes. The Gael thus, in than 
ſcoths, making as it were inceſſant incurſions, the appellative ſcat 
became ſo dreadfal, that it may be preſumed the general alarm on ſud 
occaſions was, the ſcoths or fleets a-coming, till at laſt the epithet mii 
be transferred from the boats to the people. And the Cumri hav 
converted ſcoth into yſcot, the Romans, by leaving out the y, change 
it to ſcot; which being learnt by the Engliſh, they probably took il 
for the proper name of the Gael: whereas tis certain, that the fu - 
Gael, or their deſcendants our highlanders, never uſed it as an 
pellation of themſelves ; for they till call themſelves Gael, tha 
language Gaelick, and their country Albin. This is farther corrovenn 
rated by two celebrated writers, Nenius and Scaliger; the former il 
the appendix to his MS. hiftory of Britain in the Cottonian libranl 
where Scoths is given as an appellation to the Scotiſh nation: and "iſ 
the latter we are told, that while the Brigantes ſtaid at home they wil 
called Scoths ; but when they made expeditions abroad, or incurl\" 
into the Roman province in their neighbourhood, they were den 
nated Scoto-brigantes. e 
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Remark. And as the appellative Scot was only given to the Bri- 
ates when they made excurſions abroad, ard the veſſels wherein they 

tranſported themſelves in thoſe expeditions were denominated ſcoths, 
am of opinion, that the appellative ſcoth bids the faireſt to be the 
origin of the name Scot; to which the proper appellation of Gael 
being forced to give way, it is now become the name of our nation. 
This origin of the word 1 ſhall think juſt, till J find cauſe to alter it. 
That the Brigantes abovementioned inhabited the ſouthern part of 

Scotland, denominated Annandale, is demonſtrable by a ſtatue of the 
goddeſs Brigantia being found in the Roman ſtation, at the Bear in the 
pariſh of Middleby in the county of Annandale, anciently part of the 

province of Galloway, in the poſſeſſion of the learned and ingenious 
ſir John Clarke, one of the barons of his majeſty's court of exchequer 
in Scotland, whereon is the following inſcription : 


BRIGANTIE s. AMANDUS ARCHITECTUS EX IMPERIO IMP. I. 


That is, Brigantiæ ſacrum Amandus architectus ex imperio imperatoris 
Juliani poſuit. 

The word ſcoth, as abovementioned, being changed by the Cumri 
into yſcot, whence the Romans formed the appellative Scot, the 
Saxons, it may be preſumed, took it for the proper name of the 
Gael, who called their country Albin, ſo denominated by the 
Gauls, probably before they left Gaul to ſettle in Britain, and 
afterwards by the Greeks and Phanicians converted into Albion. 
That the former was its original appellation, I think is manifeſt by two 
diſtricts in the highlands, ſtill denominated Braid-albin and Dunn- 
albin, which being Gaeliſh primitives, the former implies the face of 
Albin, and the latter the ridge or back of Albin: which I think are 
cececrtain proofs, that the Gael were the firſt inhabitants of Britain; and 
dhe inhabitants of the low countries of Scotland, who ſpeak Engliſh, 
are by the Gael ſtill denominated Saxons, though they call themſelves 
Scots, and their country Scotland, as already hinted, 
The Romans and Engliſh having, as I imagine, learnt this name of 
the Cumri, as aforeſaid, the latter with their language introduced it 
among the Gael: for the Saxons having for many ages poſſeſſed all the 
countries between the rivers Forth and Tweed, the language and inha- 
bditants were both Engliſh, who being, with the Pits, ſubdued and 
incorporated with the Gael, brought the appellative Scot along with 
chem; which, together with the Engliſh language, becoming general 
nin the ſouthern and eaſtern parts of Albin, happened ſince the year 
330, when the Gael or Scots ſubdued the Pics, with the Engliſh their 

2 vaſſals, in thoſe parts; who, according to Bede, were conquered by the 
Picts in the year 68 5, with the loſs of Ecgfried their king. 

We are now come to a period when the greateſt revolutions 
happened in the ſeveral governments of Europe that ever befell 
them: for the Romans, at the expence of many nations, had raiſed 
mighty empire, which, ſinking under its own weight, now began 
do decline. The times when thoſe revolutions occurred have employed 
008 he pens and thoughts of many of the moſt learned and judicious 


the ſeveral nations of Europe changed their republican governments 
for that of monarchy, this, by the beſt accounts I have been able to 
come at, happened in the wane of the Roman empire, when all things 


| I conſpired 
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writers of this ifland. Without deſcending to the particular times when 
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conſpired towards its ruin; for, about that time, vaſt armies were raiſed 
by the northern nations of Goths, Cimbrians, Vandals, Germans, 
Huns, Gauls, Cc. who, marching to Rome, ſoon accompliſhed its de. 
ſtruction ; while the Scots and Picts entered the Roman province in 
Britain, and committed the greateſt depredations : theſe, at their return, 


' conſtituted themſelves a king in the year 403, namely, Fergus the ſon 


of Erch, or Erth, falſly called Fergus the ſecond ; but, according to 
ſome writers, this election ought to have been deferred till the year 
503, which ſeems to be the more reaſonable concluſion, 


G u D, M. 


Origin of government and of monarchy in Europe. Fordun and Boece's 
imaginary kings exploded. Fergus, the ſon of Erch, the firſt king of 
Scotland. Two monarchies formed. The Pitts not extirpated by Key. 
neth, as is falſely alleged by Boece. Thirty-fix Pictiſb kings exploded, 


TNTENDING to ſhew the origin of kingly government in Eu- 
rope, it is neceſſary to premiſe a few things concerning government 
in general. 

Government, by Scripture, appears at firſt to have been patriarchal, 
when the head of each family (without being ſubject to a ſuperior) 
governed his wife, children, and ſervants, as a ſovereign. This man- 
ner of government probably continued 'till the deluge; nay, it till 
ſeems to be in uſe among our Highlanders, where the ſeveral males 
of the ſame family or name pay obedience to the chief or head man of 
the clan; and nothing has been more common than for whole bodies 
of different clans to meet and decide, by battle, the moſt frivolous and 
trifling quarrels of their chiefs, with ſuch obſtinacy, revenge, and 
deſperation, that few have ſurvived the fight. 

This ſeems to have been the practice of the antediluvian world, by 
the great diforders that appear to have been committed amongſt them; 
for it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that had the power of laws and 
magiſtrates been then in uſe, thoſe great animoſities, troubles, and 
wickedneſs would happily have been prevented: which plainly ſhews, 
that the patriarchal ſcheme was not adapted to rule great nations ; for 
infinite feuds and petty wars ſucceeding, muſt at laſt end in conqueſt 
and ſubjection. But after the flood, when the people were greatly in- 
creaſed, certain families becoming more potent than others, the weaker 
confederated for their mutual fafety and defence; and forming them- 
ſelves into republicks, choſe officers for their better government. 

The government by commonwealths ſucceeding that of the pa- 
triarchal, it continued for many ages to prevail throughout the 
world, amongſt the Jews, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, Britons, Danes, Swedes, Goths, Vandals, Huns, 


' Poles, Sclavonians, Ruſlians, &c. till the declenſion of the Roman 


empire, when monarchy was introduced to theſe and other parts of 
Europe: for at the invaſion of Gaul by Cæſar, it conſiſted of ſixty large 
ſtates or commonwealths, whoſe governments were ariſtocratical; for 
the commons, being vaſſals to the nobility, had no ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, 
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As to what Cæſar ſays of ſome of them having had kings, that 
ſeems to have been a title conferred on them by himſelf, as an increaſe 
to his own honour, which was cuſtomary among the Romans; for 
when mention is made of one of the faid ſtates having had a king, 
which is very rare, it is only to be underſtood the chief magiſtrate, 
who was a perſon of the greateſt intereſt in the republick, whoſe title 
in Gaelick was Vergobret, which, according to Cæſar, implies general 
of the army, the fame as king in the Saxon: whereby tis manifeſt 
that he had no greater ſhare in the government than Cæſar had by his 
title of imperator ; which is demonſtrable by their children not ſuc- 
ceeding to their offices, whereof we have divers inſtances in his Com- 


mentaries ; but not one, that I could learn, that ſucceeded by virtue of 


ſuch an office. 'This was the ſtate of Gaul, when ſubdued by Clovis 
in the year 486, who, uniting the numerous ſtates thereof, became its 
firſt monarch ;. though, undoubtedly by miſtake, Pharamond is faid to 
have been appointed its firſt king in the year 420. BY 

That the republican government prevailed much longer in Germany 
than in Gaul, is manifeſt; for at the invaſion of Lower Saxony by 
Charles the Great, in the year 771, the adminiſtration of that count! 
was veſted in twelve of the nobility, who ruled alternately ; and he in 
whoſe government a foreign war happened, on him was conferred the 
title of king, that is, general of the army, which he enjoyed during 
the war; which was no ſooner over, than he reſigned both his com- 
miſſion and title of king, and returned to his priſtine ſtate. 

This is confirmed by Bede, who tells us, that the ancient Saxons, 
who had no kings, were ruled by divers lords, who, on the breaking 


out of a war, caſt lots; and he on whom the lot fell, the people fol- 
| lowed and obeyed as their general: but the war was no ſooner 


over, than the ſaid lords became equal in power again. 

| By this Saxon king we may judge what thoſe of the Marcomanians, 
Quadians, Gothones, Rugians, Lemovians, and Suiones, other Ger- 
man kings mentioned by Tacitus, were, viz. the chiefs of the ſeveral 
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Bed. Hiſt. 


lib. 4. c. 34. 
lib. 5. c. 11. 


Tacit. de 


republicks, before the declenſion of the Roman empire, as preſently Morib. Germ. 


will appear. 

The Roman empire being now reduced to a miſerable condition, 
by the barbarous northern nations, Vallia the Goth ſubdued the coun- 
try of Spain, and became the firſt king thereof, anno 418: for thoſe 
called kings before the conqueſt of Spain by the Romans, are, by the 
beſt hiſtorians, deemed fabulous, and not to be regarded. : 

That the ſouthern part of this iſland, by the Romans called Britain, 
was anciently divided into a number of petty ſtates or commonwealths, 
is evident from Czfar, who tells us, that Caſſivelaun, by conſent of all 
the ſtates, was choſen general of the confederate army ; but the con- 
federacy being weakened by a defection of divers of theſe ſtates, 
who ſubmitted to Cæſar, Caſſivelaun ordered the four kings who 
commanded in the county of Kent to attack Cæſar's naval camp: 
whereby we may learn, that thoſe petty commanders, under the com- 
mand of the general, were like thoſe other Britiſh kings, Iman- 
nentius, Togodumnus, and Caractacus, who were only ſo called 
by the Roman generals to increaſe their own. honour. 
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In a ſimilar caſe this is confirmed by Tacitus, who tells us, that T acit. de 
the whole ſtrength and government of the German kings, mentioned Morib. Germ.“ 


by him, were derived from the authority of the Romans: which is 
| G g manifeſt; 
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manifeſt ; for the Romans, at the declenſion of their empire, no ſooner | 


left Germany, than the people returned to their ancient government by or 
republicks. | | SETTLE OR . 
1. is there any other ſort of kings, by Roman writers ſaid to have - 
been in Britain, but ſuch as they ſubſtituted ; for their government 

being like that of the Gauls, tis apparent they had no kings before the at 
Roman invaſion, nor during the time the Romans reſided here, which Fra 
was about five hundred years; therefore there was no kingly govern. TE 
ment in Britain before the year 446, in the fifth century. But the par 
Romans being obliged to withdraw their troops from Britain, about Loy 
the year 443, the Cumri or ſouthern Britons choſe them a king, ang So 
at firſt erected a monarchy. ” | Fer 
The Roman province in South Britain, ſoon after the departure of | mat 
the Romans, choſe in their ſtead, for defence againſt their northern 1 
enemies the Gael, (ſince called Scots and Picts) Vortigern, chief r bcc: 
count of the Danmonii, for their king, in the year 415. che 
And, notwithſtanding of what we are told by fabulous writer, will 
of the Iriſh having had kings ſome centuries before, tis certain they i E 
had no king till the fifth century, when Logarius was choſen their firk ing 
king. | | for. 
Charles the Great, in the eighth century, having ſubdued the ſeveral in ſ 
German republicks, he added them to his other dominions ; which root 
being ſome time after divided among his three grandſons, Lewis, one gene 
of them, called the Holy, had for his ſhare all the German territo- little 
ries, with the title of king of Germany. decl 
Norway had its firſt king in the ninth century. for t 
Woldomir was elected firſt king of Ruſſia in the year 9899. of k 
Boleſlaus was, by the emperor Otho III. conſtituted king of Poland men 
anno 999. men 
The Hungarian and Bohemian monarchies are fo interwoven with Wn #£ 
the affairs of the German empire, that they cannot be depended on; the « 
though tis ſaid they were at firſt erected into kingdoms in the tweltth flatte 
and thirteenth centuries. Conc 
Count Henry of Burgundy was proclaimed in the field, by his army, N 
king of Burgundy in the year 1130. | 12 
IN Sc 


Sicily and Naples being united by the epithet of the Two Sicilies Wi 
William, duke of Penillie, aſſumed the title of king thereof anno 1129. the r 
Ottoman I. emperor of the Turks, about the year 1300, . aſſumed I 41d \ 
the title of Sultan. falſly 
The kingdoms of Pruſſia and Sardinia, being inveſted with the royal of th 
epithets only in the eighteenth century, are of ſo late an erection, th Picts, 
they are out of the preſent inquiry. = our n 
Alphonſo was proclaimed by his army, in the field, king of Portu- JW and! 
gal anno 1139. anno 
The above diſquiſition, containing all the ſovereigns of Europe, wil eſtabl 
the times of their advancement to their ſeveral crowns, as far as I can ears 


learn, was occaſioned by the numerous diſputes amongſt the moſt em!- the 8 
nent, ingenious, and learned writers, both foreign and domeſticł his br. 
concerning the antiquity of kingly government in this iſland, and in I ould 
other parts of Europe: wherefore I have ſpared for neither labour « hy 

| ab 


expence to come at the origin thereof in the beſt manner poſlible; 
which I hope I have done to the ſatisfaction of the publick, which d aboye- 


all I defire. Now, as my principal view in writing is to come at 5 
truth, 
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truth, and for the honour of my country, I flatter myſelf it will not 
fil to expoſe Fordun's ridiculous fable of the Scots being expelled 
Britain, by a confederacy of Romans, Pits, and Britons, as already 
tioned. |. «oh | | 
By what has been ſaid the reader may obſerve, that monarchy was 
at firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain only about the beginning, and in 
France towards the cloſe, of the fifth century, in Germany only 
about the end of the eighth century, and in Britain, or the ſouthern 
part of this iſland, about the year 445: but the reader, by what fol- 
lows, may pleaſe to take notice, that monarchy was not eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland till the beginning of the ſixth century, in the year 503, by 
Fergus ſon of Erth, or Erch, falſly called the ſecond ; whereas it is 
manifeſt he was the firſt king Scotland ever had. 
And the more effectually to demonſtrate that there could not have 
been any kings in Europe before the fifth century, at the declenſion of 
the Roman empire, the reader, by inſpecting the above liſt of kings, 
will perceive the ſeveral periods when they were choſen or appointed. 
Beſides, the reader may alſo obſerve, that, during the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the Roman empire, there were very few kings upon earth; 
for the Roman monarchy being, as it were univerſal, all countries may, 
in ſome ſort, be ſaid to have belonged to it, and therefore there was no 
room for other maſters or kings: for thoſe on whom the Roman 
generals conferred the empty title of king, for their own honour, had 
little or no power given them. But the empire no ſooner began to 
| decline, than the chief men of the ſeveral ſtates or republicks ſet up 
for themſelves, invaded and ſubdued countries, and aflumed the title 
Jof king; as did other ambitious men, by prevailing on their country- 
men to chuſe them monarchs. Thus began our preſent kingly govern- 
ment, which was coveted by many, and ſoon became deſpotical. 
Having, I think, beyond the power of juſt contradiction, traced 
che origin of kingly government from its ſource to the preſent time, I 
flatter myſelf that it will effectually put a ſtop to all diſputes hereafter 
concerning the fame. _ 
Now the grand diſpute, which occaſioned the above reſearches, was 
concerning the time when kingly government was at firſt eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, which was carried on with great warmth on all ſides, by 
che moſt learned and judicious writers of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and Wales, in the laſt century, occaſioned by John Fordun's having 
falſly deviſed, at the expence of the honour of Scotland, an expulſion 
of the Scots from the iſle of Britain, by a confederacy of Romans, 
W Fits, and Britains, that we might not, forſooth, be outdone by 
our neighbours in point of antiquity, either in monarchy or people; 
and having made Fergus, falſly called the ſecond, to begin his reign 
anno 403, who undoubtedly was our firſt king, he has carried the 
eſtabliſhment of kingly government in Scotland above ſeven hundred 
ears higher. Were this true, it would have been a great addition to 
the Scotiſh antiquity: but the inventor has been forced to rack 
his brains to bring it about in a probable manner; while, as ill luck 
Would have it, he ſeems to have been deſtitute of a genius for plauſible 
mention; for, ſeemingly without knowing that Argyll was the coun- 
inhabited by the Gael, improperly called the Scots, he tells us, that the 
above-named confederacy expelled the Scots the iſland of Britain: 
: I rh whereas 
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whereas it plainly appears, by the Romans, and all other candid writen, 


together with the general tradition of the people, that the Romang oi 
Picts never were in the country of Argyll ; which is confirmed by there 


being in that country neither Roman camp, caſtle, military way, nor 


indeed any thing elſe Roman. Whereby tis manifeſt they could not 
expel the Scots from a country they never were in. 
Add to this that other falſhood of the firſt magnitude, when Fordun 
tells us, that one Fergus, the ſon of Erth, or Erch, was the firf 
king of the ſecond alleged race of Scotiſh kings: which proving in. 
ſufficient to aſcertain a ſuperiority over our neighbouring nations in 
point of antiquity, a method muſt be deviſed to expel the Scots from 
the iſland of Britain, by appointing one Fergus, the ſon of Ferchard, 
a fictitious king of Ireland, to be the firſt king of their fabulous firg 
race of Scotiſh kings, ſaid to have happened three hundred and thirty 
years before the incarnation; wherein he is followed by Boece, Bucha. 
nan, &c. which is ſaid to have happened as followeth. 
The Scots, dreading the growing power of the Pictiſh nation, ap. 
plied to their neighbours of Ireland for aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity, 
which being taken into conſideration by Ferchard, their fabulous king, 
he is ſaid to have ſent to their aid his ſon Fergus, with a number of his 
nobility, who, joining the Scotiſh vagrants aſſembled in the iſles, and 
in other parts of Scotland, attacked and routed the enemy; for which 
he was elected the firſt king of Scotland of the firſt race of their kings, 
That this is undoubtedly fabulous, appears by the above ſpecified lil 
of kings, and will further appear by what 1s to follow. AY 
I foreſee I ſhall, by this attempt, render myſelf liable to the cenſure 
of the ignorant and injudicious part of my countrymen, who delight 
in romance and fables more than in truth, ſimply imagining that it 
is a derogation to the honour of Scotland to have the line of our kings 
abridged, however juſtly. And to intimidate all perſons from en- 
gaging in ſo laudable a deſign, we are told, by a certain pole- 
mical writer, that it is a degree of leſe majeſty, or high treaſon, 
to endeavour the ſame; which, being a crime of ſo heinous a 
nature, 1s ſufficient to deter many from ſuch an enterpriſe. But as 
I cannot be of opinion with our author, that it is any crime (far leh 
ſo frightful an one as that of high treaſon) candidly to inquire into the 
time when monarchy was at firſt brought into Scotland, I have, with 
the greateſt regard to truth and the honour of our country, endes. 
voured to prove that kingly government was not exerciſed in Scotland, 
or in any other part of Europe, as at preſent, before the beginning ot 
the fifth century. 5 1 
Fordun, our firſt general hiſtorian, having deduced the origin of 
the Scotiſh nation from the fabulous king Gathelus and his conſort Scota, 
and brought them hither by the way of Spain and Ireland, thought 
he could do no leſs than derive our kings from the ſame lineage: 
wherefore he has brought one Fergus, ſon of Ferchard, an Iriſhman, 
from Ireland, three hundred and thirty years before the incarnation; 


* 


and having by his own authority, for aught appears, ccnſtituted him | 


the firſt king of Scotland, has tacked to him no leſs than forty-fout 
ſucceſſors, who are called the firſt race of our kings. Whereas all our 
writers before Fordun, that I have been able to diſcover, unanimoully 
agree (as hereafter ſhall be ſhewn) that Fergus, fon of Erth, or Erch, 
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was the firſt of our kings, who began his reign in the year 403. And 
Fordun himſelf, in a very aukward manner, ſeems to acknowledge the 
| impoſture, by ſaying, he could not diſtinguiſh the times of his (forty- 
five new) kings reigns, through the defect of ancient annals; as is alſo 
manifeſt by his having only mentioned two or three of the ſaid kings. 
Which ſhews what a hopeful foundation we have to build our firſt 


rice of kings on! | 5 
Be that as it will, Fordun, to prove that his Fergus I. was no ima- 
ginary king, has brought ſome vouchers to aſcertain His royalty: the 


frſt whereof are the following lines. 


Albion in terris, rex primus germine Scotts, Ford. Scoti- 
Ipforum turmis rubri tulit arma leonis n lib. 2. 
Ferguſius fulvo Ferchard rugientis in arvo, 5 
Chriſtum trecentis ter dents prafuit annis. 


But theſe verſes, as ill luck would have it, inſtead of proving what 
they were brought for, only tend to put us on inquiring which of our 
kings at firſt bore the lion for his arms; and he appears to have been 
Alexander II. who began his reign about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and was the firſt of our kings that bore a lion ram- 
pant on his ſhield : nay, he ſeems to have been the firſt of our kings 
who bore arms; for there are none on the ſhields of his predeceſſors, 
Duncan, Edgar, Alexander I. David I. Malcolm IV. or on that of 
king William, 
The ſecond proof is brought from a legend of St. Congal, an Iriſh Id. ibid. 
| faint, which, he ſays, relates that Fergus, ſon of Ferchard, brought 
from Ireland into Scotland the famous marble chair, wherein he was 
| crowned the firſt king of Scots. But a late writer having unluckily Tanes's Crit. 
| (tor Fordun) diſcovered the life of the faid St. Congal amongſt the iy, vol. 2. 
works of St. Colomban, publiſhed by F. Fleming, he declares, that 
there is not the leaſt mention of Fergus, ſon of Ferchard, therein, or 
| any thing relating to Fordun's narrative. Thus we ſee how egregiouſly 
we are deceived and impoſed upon by the deviſers of this new 
race of kings; who, for the ſupport of their fables, have, at the ex- 
| pence of truth, juſtice, and honour, brought for vouchers nothing but 
downright falſhoods, ſo poorly contrived as to deceive only the moſt 
credulous. ' 
And the more effectually to ſupport this ill-contrived ſet of kings, 
and fall in with Bede's Renda, Fordun artfully and falſly ſuppoſes a Ford. Scoti- 
ſubverſion of the Scotiſh monarchy, and the whole nation to have oy 4 
been expelled Britain, in the year 360, by a confederacy of Romans, 
Britons, and Picts, under the conduct of Maximus the tyrant, who 
| aſſumed the purple in this iſland, which he endeavours to prove by a 
| Quotation from Sigiſbert, taken from Proſper and Gregory of Tours; Prof. in An- 
which only imports, that Maximus having uſurped the empire, he beat Ca. 
the Scots and Picts who invaded the fame. This quotation ſeems to Greg. Turon. 
be uſed as a cloak by our author, to conceal his having taken this fabu- Hit: 
lous relation from the romance of Geoffry of Monmouth, who on. Hit. 
calls the ſaid uſurper Maximian, as will appear upon comparing this 3 
with the eleventh chapter of the fifth book of the ſaid Geoffry's work, 


unjuſtly entituled the Hiſtory of Britain. 
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This ſtory of the expulſion of the Scots is certainly the moſt diſ. 
honourable reflection that ever was deviſed, againſt cur country; but 
the abſurdity thereof luckily diſcovers it to be a falſity and wicked in- 
vention: for to expel the brave inhabitants of ſo mountainqus and 
inacceſſible a country as the highlands of Scotland then was, were , 
taſk too hard for the Romans, had they had double the power in Bri. 
tain. Beſides, tis well known that an undertaking of this kind could 
not have been accompliſhed by Maximus; for by Severus, Sulpitius, 
and Zozimus, we are well aſſured, that he was no ſooner proclaimed 
emperor in Britain by the army, than he tranſported, his troops into 
Gaul, and ſurpriſed the emperor Gratian : whereby tis plain he hal 
not time to expel the Scots their country; ſuppoſing. it practicable. 
Add to this, that had the ſpurious invention been fact, there would 
have been the remains of Roman roads or military ways ſeen, leading to 
and through the country of Argyll 3. but, . inſtead of ſuch, the roads, 
if they may be called fo, are ſhocking to travellers : for, conſiſting cf 
huge -mountains, ' monſtrous -declivities, continued. rocks, an infinite 
number of large looſe ſtones, bogs and moſſes, it is with great danger, 
difficulty, and labour, that a ſingle perſon can travel, much leſs an arny, 
whoſe entrance there would be next to impoſſible. Beſide, tis not only 
the badneſs of the ways that would have obſtructed their march, but the 
yales or bottoms between the hills being very numerous, deep, and nar- 
row, they formed ſo many natural defences, which were probably ng 
where to be excelled; in ſtrength. So we fee all things conſpire to de. 
monſtrate, that the Romans never were in the country of Argyll, « 
other weſtern parts'of-Stotland; :-; - * 1 
And farther, to ſhew that the abovementioned expulſion is a fable 
I need only acquaint the reader, that, had ſuch a thing happened, 
in Vit. the Gael or Caledonians, who were prevailed on by Agricola, the Ro; 
man lieutenant in Britain, about three hundred years before that period, 
to accept of the Roman habit, (which has ever. ſince. been held in tix 
greateſt eſteem by our highlanders, their deſcendants) muſt have 
carried the (aid dreſs. with them into Ireland, where they are ſaid to 
have refided for the ſpace of forty-three years; in which time 1 
new generation being ſuppoſed to be grown up, born in that 
country, it may reaſonably be. preſumed, that many of them, (at the 
reſtoration of the Scots to their own country) out of love to the place 
of their nativity, would have choſen to remain in Ireland: wherefor 
tis not to be doubted but the love born to the ſaid Roman or highland 
dreſs by their predeceſſors, would have been ſo riveted in them, that 
they would have continued the uſe thereof in that country; wheres 
that habit does not appear ever to have been uſed. in Ireland. For we 
are told by the moſt eminent and judicious Iriſh hiſtorian, that the dreb 


cloak with a long ſhag: on the outſide, which reached down to thei 

Reel re 
As another proof of this new, race of kings being fabulous, | 
ſhall attempt to ſhew that our anceſtors, had no annals, or records, t0 
tranſmit to poſtetity the tranſactions of their own times, and conſe- 
eds no accounts concerning the ſaid kings, had there ever been 
We are told by Cæſar, that the Druids, or -pagan prieſts of the 
">. o. Gauls, being anciently the ſole repoſitories of learning, 9 the 
$4 fame 


of the ancient Iriſh was a little coat and breeches, with a frize or rug 
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ame to the memories of their,pupils, whoſe ſtudy and practice for, 


many years it was to get by memory a number of verſes, which were, 
never truſted to writing. That thoſe verſes, amongſt. other things, 
contained the hiſtorical tranſactions of the times, appears by divers of 
moſt celebrated foreign writers, Who tell us, that the, buſineſs of 
the bards as hiſtorians, was, in recitative verſe, at their publick con- 
ventions and on the day of battle, to ſing the praiſes of their deceaſed. 
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heroes, in order to inſpire their: young princes and nobility; with a ge- 


nerous emulation to equal, if not excel, their predeceſſors in defence, 
of their country: and, as they advanced to battle, they ſung ſongs full 
of bitter invectives and terrible threatenings, to intimidate their ene- 
mies and encourage their friends. But thoſe ſonnets not being re- 
corded, we mult not expect any accounts of the exploits of our anceſ- 
tors before the arrival of the Romans in Britain. 8 
And Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſn hiſtorian, who wrote about 
twelve hundred years ago, declares himſelf doubtful, whether his 
countrymen the Cumri or Welſh ever had any records, to tranſmit to 
poſterity an account of their origin, and the tranſactions of their 
anceſtors : he ingenuouſly owns, that what he wrote he had from 
foreign authorities, and not from records belonging to his own nation. 
Adding, that, if ever there were any, they were in his time loſt, or 
perhaps either deſtroyed by enemies at home, or carried away by exiles 
into foreign countries. „ e $0 tal A ; 
And Nenius, another Britiſh hiſtorian, who wrote about nine hun- 
dred years ſince, complains that the greateſt ſcholars amongſt the Bri- 
tons had but little learning, and no memoirs ; and tells us, that what he 
| wrote was collected from Roman annals, works of the primitive fathers, 
and other foreign writers. = | 
Now as, by the aforeſaid writers, it appears there were no records 
amongſt the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Britain in their times 
or before, 'tis little to be expected there were any in the northern parts 
of this iſland ; for our predeceſſors chief delight being in war, we are 
| not to hope for any account of their tranſactions in thoſe early and 
troubleſome times, and conſequently none concerning the ſuppoſed 
firſt race of kings, had there been any ſuch. | 
And as, by what has been ſaid, tis manifeſt we could have no ac- 
count of any ſuch. kings from cotemporary writers, they were probably 
deviſed by fabulous. authors, with a view to outſtrip our neighbouring 
nations in the antiquity of monarchy, as- aforeſaid ;. yainly imagining 
| thereby to do honour. to our country, without conſidering that no- 
thing can bring a greater odium on a people than the filly inven- 
tions of men, who ground the origin of their nations and kings on 
fables.) >: 8 1 edi yg. 12 act ; PAR 
| And to ſhew that this ſcheme is of modern invention, I ſhall bring 
ſome proofs from our ancient annals, written before the time of Fordun; 
whereby it will appear, that the authors thereof never heard of Fergus 
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the ſon of Ferchard being our firſt king, or of his forty- four illuſtrious 


lucceſſors, mentioned by Fordun. As to our teſtimonies not being 
more numerous, it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that on the 
extinction of the royal line of Scotland by the demiſe of Alexander 
III. and that of his grand-daughter Margaret, princeſs royal of Nor- 
way, divers competitors putting in for the crown, the kingdom was 
rent into factions; and the regency being unable to decide the contro- 

I | verſies, 
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verſies, Edward I. king of England was almoſt unanimouſly choſen 
arbiter, to decide that important affair. Edward, by virtue of his 
commiſſion, having ordered all the records, both publick and private, 
throughout the kingdom, to be brought before the twenty-four oom. 
miſſioners, appointed by him to inquire into the claims of the ſeveral 
competitors, he, to his great reproach and diſhonour, ſpoiled yy 
of all our records, cauſing many of them to be. burnt, and the reſt tg 
be carried into England, with a view to deprive us of the knowledge 


of our antiquity, laws, cuſtoms, and rights, the more eafily to make of 
us his vaſſals, and bring us under the dominion of the Engliſh be 
crown. | ts 
This being our caſe, tis not to be wondered at that we have ſo fay ing 
ancient records before that unhappy arbitration : hence we are unluckily 
deprived of the advantage of knowing many of the ancient exploits 
performed by our anceſtors, as we likewiſe are of the ancient govern- 
ment, laws, liberties, and immunities of our country ; for the records 
we have remaining, before that unfortunate period, are but a few com- Th 
pendious tranſcripts from our ancient annals and writings before the 
year 1291. However, by theſe ſcraps, moſt luckily is diſcovered the 6e 
time when monarchy was at firſt eſtabliſned in Scotland. cc 
The firſt of theſe extracts, which is a ſhort chronicle, ſuppoſed to 
have been written in the twelfth century, contains a catalogue of our ! 
kings, from Fergus II. the ſon of Erch, to the reign of William the yea 
Lyon, with the number of years of their reſpective reigns ; wherein ſho 
is not only ſet forth the bounds of Fergus's kingdom, which extended in t 
from Dunalbin to the Iriſh ſea and Inchgall, but he is expreſly ſaid to king 
have been the firſt king of Albany or Scotland. of s 
The ſecond of thoſe pieces is a ſhort deſcription of Scotland, where- Ale: 
in 'tis ſaid that Fergus, fon of Erch, was the firſt king that reigned in F 
Albany or Scotland. This deſcription, which is quoted by Camden from ſixtl 
a MS. in the Burleighan library, by the name of the diviſion of Scot- nent 
land, is by Innes juſtly ſuppoſed to have been written by GiraldusCam- and 
brenſis, in the twelfth century: and as the author owns to have received Were 
the account of Albany from Andrew biſhop of Cathneſs, it muſt have colle 
been in the year 1165, when the ſaid biſhop was in England, attend- Judic 
ing his ſovereign William, king of Scotland, when he did homage to ever, 
king Henry II. for the counties of Cumberland and Huntingdon. as af 
This piece, which is become famous for its being ſo often quoted Ar 
by Camden, and the biſhops Uſher, Stillingfleet, and Lloyd, in their of St. 
controverſial writings concerning the antiquity of the Scots, belonged I 9utlin 
to lord Burleigh, ſecretary of ſtate ta queen Elizabeth of England; at nicle, 
the ſale of whoſe books, it was bought by order of M. Colbert, prime that 
miniſter to Lewis XIV. king of France, which, together with the rel firſt n 
of the Colbertine manuſcripts, were purchaſed by the ſaid king, and Fergy 


is now in the royal library at Paris. The above relation of the biſhop 
of Cathneſs's plainly appears to have been taken from the aforeſaid 
ſhort chronicle of our kings. 

In an extract from the regiſtry of the priory of St. Andrews, p. 46, 
which is one of the moſt ancient and authentick hiſtorical monuments 
in Scotland, is contained a liſt of our kings, their deſcents, and years 
of their ſeveral reigns, from Fergus, fon of Erch, to the third year of 
Alexander III. wherein the ſaid Fergus is expreſly ſaid to be the fiſt 

king 
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king of Scotland. And as this liſt or catalogue is recorded in one of 
the chartularies or regiſters of the ſaid priory, in the year 1251, before 
the deſtruction of our records by Edward I. it is a proof ſufficient, 
that at that time the ſaid Fergus was by all believed to have been the 
firſt king of Scots: nor, indeed, was the fact controverted, till the ap- 
earance of Fordun and Boecte. | | 1 

But the plaineſt proof of Fergus, ſon of Erch, being the firſt king 
of Scotland, is taken from a ſhort Latin chronicle in rhyme, written 
before the deſtruction of our records; wherein the ſaid Fergus is poſi- 


tively aſſerted to be the firſt Scotiſh king, as will appear by the follow- 


ing lines, V!2. 


Primus in Ergadia Fergus rexit tribus annis, 


Poſt Donegart quinis, Congal quater octo bis. 


That is, N 


« This Fergus was the firſt, that reigned three years in Argyll: 
« after him, Donegart five; and Congal, who ſucceeded him, thirty- 


four years. | 
N. B. The laſt number is a miſtaken tranſpoſition of the thirty-four 


ſhort chronicle agreeing with the Chronica Regum Scotorum, and that 
in the regiſtry of St. Andrew's, that Alexander III. was the fifty-firſt 
king of Scotland, exactly ſhews this Fergus to have been the firſt king 
| of Scots, by his being the firſt of the fifty kings preceding the faid 
Alexander. en 2 

= Here it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that at the end of the 
W ſixth chapter of the ſaid Breve Chronicon, is interpolated an imperti- 
nent addition, chiefly extracted from divers parts of Fordun's chronicle, 
and amaſſed together in the moſt inconſiſtent manner; inſomuch that 
W were there not an ancient and genuine copy thereof in the Scotiſh 
college library at Paris, the confuſed interpolation would, to every 
judicious reader, appear by its incongruity and incoherence.  How- 
ever, Fergus, the ſon of Ferchard, is ſaid to have been our firſt king, 
as aforeſaid, © | | 
And, to add one evidence more, Andrew Winton, a canon regular 
of St. Andrews and prior of Loch-leven, who though he probably 
outlived Fordun, yet wrote before the publication of Fordun's chro- 
nicle, and certainly never ſaw it ; therefore we may juſtly conclude, 
that he publiſhed the ſentiments of the ancient Scots concerning their 


firſt monarch, who, by the following verſes, will appear to have been 
: Fergus, the ſon of Erch : ES | 


© He yat was callet Fergus More, 
In the third buke rehard before, 

* Was Fergus Erthſon, yat thre yehere 
Mad him beyond the Dunn to ſteir; 
<< Oure all ye hychtis evir ilk ane, 

«© As yal ly fra Dunnalbane. : 
Till Stanemore and Inchegall, 

** Kyng he mad him oure yaim all; 
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Dongart his ſwn, yheris five, 1. Fn 
« Was tyll his father ſucceſſyve; 1/4? (ig 
e Congall, Dongart's ſwn, twentye zheres 
* And twa was kyng withoutin weres. 


By what has been ſaid concerning the time when monarchy. was at 
firſt eſtabliſhed in Scotland, the reader may obſerve, that in- all the 
aforeſaid extracts from our ancient hiſtorians, before the deſtruction of 
our records by Edward I. or the publication of either Fordun's or 
Boece's hiſtories, there is not the leaſt mention of Fergus the ſon of 
Ferchard's being our firſt king, nor indeed of his being a king at all, 
And though the ſaid accounts were written by divers authors, at ſund 
times, in different places, and on various occaſions ; yet they all agree 
in the names, order, and number of kings, and in making Fergus the 
ſon of Hrch the firſt. Wherefore I think I may venture to declare, 
that in no genuine writer, before the end of the thirteenth century, 
is to be found any account of Fordun's new race of forty-five Kings, 
or of Boece's thirty-nine nominal monarchs ; nor of any ſovereign 
Scotiſh king before Fergus the ſon of Erch, who began his reign in the 

ear 503. 
8 Although what has been ſaid, I think, is ſufficient to ſhew that 
there was no king of Scots before the ſaid Fergus, ſon of Erch: yet, to 
put it beyond diſpute, I ſhall trace this affair to its original, and prove 
there could be no king in Scotland before the abovementioned period. 
Cæſ. de Bell. We are told by Cæſar, that when he invaded the country of Gaul, 
Gall. lb. 6. now denominated France, it conſiſted of fixty large ſtates or repub- 
licks, whoſe governments, being ariſtocratical, were adminiſtred by 
the nobility and clergy: the commons, being vaſſals to the former, had 
no ſhare in the management of publick affairs. Now as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn that Britain was peopled from Gaul, and that the lan- 
guage, religion, and cuſtoms of both nations were the ſame, we may 
reaſonably conclude that their manner of government was likewiſe the 
ſame: which is confirmed by Cæſar, at whoſe arrival in Britain the 
country, like that of Gaul, was divided into a number of communt 
ties or republicks, which, forming a confederacy, choſe Caſſivelaun ge- 
Leid. lib. f. neral of the allied army; but Czfar's ſucceſs occaſioning a defection 
amongſt the confederates, many of their troops not only left ther 
army, but the fix ſtates of the Trinobantes, Cenemagni, Segontiac, 
Ancalites, Bibraci, and Caſſi, ſubmitted to Cæſar. And, to corrobo- 
Ptol. Geog, rate this account of Cæſar's, we are told by Ptolemy, that the ſouthern 
Europ. tab. 1- part of Britain, now called England and Wales, conſiſted of ſeventeen 
communities or ſtates ; and the northern part, at preſent denominated 
Scotland, of eighteen republicks. | ;. cis 
Tacit. in Vit. The celebrated Roman hiſtorian Tacitus, who wrote towards the 
Agricol. cloſe of the firſt century, is the firſt writer, as far as we know, thit 
mentions our country and people, the former by the appellation « 
Caledonia, and the latter by that of Britons : he, ſpeaking of the wart 
between them and the Romans, tells us, that Agricola, in his third 
year's expedition, ravaged divers nations as far as the Tay; and, in the 
fifth year, ſubdued many nations 'till then unknown: and that 
in his progreſs through Caledonia, the country conſiſted of a num 
ber of communities or petty ſtates, like thoſe in the ſouthern patb 


of Britain, which ſeldom joining in the common cauſe, it was * c | 
| 


8 


1 5 
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nd two or three of the faid ſtates unite to withſtand a foreign foe, 
and, whilſt they fought ſeparately, became an caly prey to their power- 
ful enemies the Romans. 25 | f 

This dangerous diſunion, which ſo greatly contributed towards the Tacit. in Vit. 
conqueſts of the ſouthern parts of Britain, being taken into conſidera- Agricol. 
tion by the Caledonians, they reſolved, that nothing could more effec- 
tually prevent their deſtruction, at this time of imminent danger, than 
a confederacy of all the ſtates of Caledonia: to which end it was 
reſolved, by a general agreement of the ſeveral communities, to. ſend 
their forces into the field to act in concert for defence of the whole, 
and avenge themſelves on the Romans, or ſuffer perpetual bondage. 
Galgacus, from amongſt the ſeveral leaders, for the eminence of his 
family and perſonal valour, was choſen general of the allied army ; 

| who, putting himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men, took the 
| field, and marched to the Grampian mountains, to decide the fate of 
Caledon:a. | | 
| And, to put it beyond diſpute that there were no kings in Caledo- 
nia in thoſe days, Tacitus adds, that the northern Britons or Caledo- 
nians, who formerly had kings, were then governed by chiefs, and 
rent into factions and parties, according to the caprice and paſſions of 
their leaders. This is confirmed by Dion Caſſius, another celebrated Dion Caf: 
Roman hiſtorian, who aſſures us, that the government of the Caledo- in Xiphil. 
nians was popular, and that ſo late as the reign of the emperor Severus 
in the third century. 
= Remark. As the above ſtate of our country is ſo early aſcertained by 
the teſtimonies of two illuſtrious Roman hiſtorians, who, being foreigners, 
could have no private views or ſiniſter ends to ſerve, we muſt believe 
that they have given us honeſt and fair accounts. Hence Fordun's, 
W Boece's, and Buchanan's firſt race of kings is plainly proved to be ſpu- 
rious, and invented to ſerve a turn. . 
= Add to this, that, by the aforeſaid juſt relations, it is manifeſt we 
could have no ſovereign king before Fergus, ſon of Erch; by which 
W we have luckily got rid of the Iriſh impoſtor, falſly called Fergus I. 
and, in his ſtead, our own natural prince and countryman the ſaid Fer- 
gus, ſon of Erch, eſtabliſhed as our firſt king. We had no occaſion 
tor a fabulous race of kings to add to the antiquity of our monarchy, 
WT {ince we are upon the fame footing with our neighbours, by having 
had kingly government introduced amongſt us about the fame time 
they received it, which was at the fatal cataſtrophe of the Roman em- 
pire, as already mentioned. 
Before I proceed, it is neceſſary to obviate a doubt which may ariſe, 
2 by Tacitus's ſaying that the Britons and Caledonians were formerly ſub- 
ect to kings; that is, before Agricola the Roman lieutenant's time, 
vdo entered Caledonia about the year 84. | 
: Having already ſhewn, from Czfar and Crantzius, that the kings 
anciently in Gaul and Germany, inſtead of being ſovereign princes, 
Lore only members of the ſtates that governed the ſeveral communi- 
ties, and ruled alternately yearly; whoſe office, during their reſpective 
governments, was, in the time of peace, to preſide in the courts of 
Juſtice; and he in whoſe government a war happened, had the title of 
king conferred on him, that is, general of the army, which he enjoyed 
during the war ; but which was no ſooner over, than he reſigned both 
bis commiſſion and title of king, and returned to his priſtine _ 
| 3 uc 
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Boeth. Hiſt. 
lib. 7. fol. 
118. 


performed by them againſt the ſouthern Britons, Romans, and Pics, 


one of theſe precious books! | 
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Such as theſe were, I take our Caledonian kings, mentioneq 
by Tacitus, to have been; which ſeems to be confirmed by Gal. 
gacus's being choſen from amongſt the leaders of the troops of the 
confederated ſtates of Caledonia, as general or commander in chief of 
the allied army. For, had our country been governed by hereditary 
kings, 'tis not probable that our anceſtors would have changed monarchy 
for republicaniſm, to which it may be ſuppoſed they would have had 
a ſtrong averſion. Nor can it be reaſonably imagined, that we could 
have a ſovereign prince, when the ſeveral countries around us, vis. 
Gaul, Spain, Germany, the ſouthern parts of Britain, and our own 
country, before they were ſubdued by the Romans, were all governed 
by commonwealths. ET 

ReMaRK. From the above facts it is ſo very plain, that we had 
no hereditary kings in Scotland before Fergus the ſon of Erch, and 
this atteſted by the moſt illuſtrious Roman hiſtorians, and b 
Ptolemy the celebrated coſmographer, that it cannot be juſtly con- 
troverted ; more eſpecially if we conſider that the ſaid writers lived 


in the times wherein the kings of the firſt race are ſaid to have reigned, 


and that in thoſe days, as already obſerved, tis more than probable we 


had no hiſtorian of our own to tranſmit to poſterity the tranſactions of 


our anceſtors; for the firſt time we find the ſaid race of kings men- 
tioned is by Fordun, near one thouſand years after the laſt of the ſaid 


kings is ſaid to have reigned. Nevertheleſs, the propenſity to fable ha 
been fo prevailing, that all our hiſtorians have given into the invention o 
Fordun; which yet he himſelf ſeems to be aſhamed of, by charaQterifing 


only two or three of his long liſt of new monarchs: as for the reſt, he 
forſooth, could not diſtinguiſh the times of their reigns, or other ac- 


counts of them, through the want of records. 


However Hector Boece, no doubt imagining that this new ſet « 


kings would prove very honourable to our nation, has ſpared no 


pains to improve the ſtory; and, by licking the ill-born cub into a ney 
form, has not only furniſhed us with names to thoſe imaginary mo- 
narchs, but has given us accounts of the great and glorious actiom 


never heard of before: moſt of which have been copied and embel- 
liſhed by Buchanan, to his great reproach. 

And Boece, to ſcreen himſelf from cenſure on this occaſion, and 
give a ſanction to his fabulous invention, has palmed his brat upon 
Veremundus a Spaniard, John Campbell, and Cornelius Hibernicus; 
writers who, for aught I can learn, were never heard of before thi 
time. The works of Veremundus, he ſays, were ſent him by John 
earl of Argyll, the king's treaſurer, from the iſland of Icolmkil, 
wherein was the repoſitary > {org by Fergus II. for the reception 
of the publick records; in which, amongſt other writings, were > 
poſited, forſooth, a cheſt of precious books, brought by Fergus from 
the ſacking of Rome by Alaric the Goth, whom he accompanied in 
his expedition againſt that city. No doubt, Veremundus's hiſtory wi 


REMARK. This relation of Boece carries in its front the badge of 
impoſture, not only in reſpect to the cheſt of books, but in regard to 
his aforeſaid authors; for it no where appears, that I can diſcover, 
that Veremundus, John Campbell, Cornelius Hibernicus, or the! 
thirty-nine new kings, were ever named before the time of your 
| 5 
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And the more effectually to expoſe the fraud, it will not be amiſs to = 
obſerve, that happy is it for virtuous and candid readers of hiſtory that 

fabulous writers, either through indolence in not inquiring, or defect 

of memory in not remembering, or honeſty in not relating facts, ge- 

nerally betray themſelves, which at preſent is the caſe of Boece ; for 

having told us, that Fergus depoſited the cheſt of books in the archives poet. Prefat. 
at Icolmkill, he unluckily forgot, or through ignorance did not know, Scot. Hit. 
that the abbey of Icolmkill, wherein the ſaid archives are faid to have 

been kept, was not founded till about one hundred and fixty years 

after the time he ſays it was appointed to be a repoſitory for the na- 

tional records | 1 

Beſides, Boece in his Lives of the biſhops of Aberdeen, publiſhed Boer. Pref, 
in the year 1522, which was four years before the publication of his 40 __ 
hiſtory, tells us, that although Fergus had appointed Icolmkill to be 
a repoſitory for the publick records, yet king Alexander I. (who began 
his reign in the year 1107, which 1s four hundred and nineteen years 
before the publication of his ſaid hiſtory) conſidering the great diſtance 
of Icolmkill, and the difficulty of coming at it in that turbulent ſea, 
cauſed our annals and all the other records to be brought from thence, 
and depoſited them in the priory of Reſtennet, in the county of Angus 
and neighbourhood of Forfar, where he reſided. Whereby tis plainly 
demonſtrated, that in Boece's time there were no records in the iſland 
of Iona or Icolmkill: ſo that Veremundus could not have been ſent 
him from thence in the year 1525. No more, I think, could his large 
hiſtory of Scotland have been finiſhed early in the following year, as 
appears by the dedication (which, is commonly the laſt thing written 
by an author) to king James V. Gated April 1, 1526. So had Boece 
received his Veremundus on the firſt day of the year 1525, he would 
then only have had fifteen months to write his hiſtory in. Whereas it 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that a work of that kind and ſize, conſi- 
dering alſo the time required in the diſcharge of his office of canon or 
prebendary of Aberdeen, would have required near as many years to 
have compiled it in. And had not the records been removed from 
Icolmkill by order of Alexander, they would have been carried off by 
command of Edward I. who, in the year 1291, cauſed all the regiſt- Przf. Chron 
ries, archives, and libraries of monaſteries, and others, throughout de Cupr. 
Scotland, to be ſearched for records; of which, after peruſal, many 
were ſent to England, and the reſt burnt: another proof that Boece 
could not have Veremundus's hiſtory from Icolmkill. 

To what has been ſaid I ſhall add, that as the principal qualifications 
of an hiſtorian are truth and good order, ſurely never any writer had a 
less claim to the former than Boece, as will appear by the following 
extracts from his work, which better deſerves the title of a romance 
than that of a hiſtory. | - 

About ten miles from the town of Air, in the diſtrict of Kyle, is a Boet. Scot. 
rock called the deaf-ſtone, about twelve feet in height and fifty in 81 7 _ 
extent; and if a cannon was to be diſcharged, or the greateſt noiſe 
8 Fu: one fide of it, the report or noiſe could not be heard on the 
Other ide. 


In the lake or loch of Lomund are fiſh without fins, waves without 1. ibid. 
wind, and a floating iſland. e = 

[n the county of Buchan oats are produced without either ſeed or Ibid. fol. g. 
culture; and when the people go to reap or cut down the fame, they 
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find only hulls or empty ſhells; but if they come accidentally to rea 


the ſaid grain, the ears are ripe and full. 


* v - 


Within four miles of the confluence of the rivers Tay and Earn ig; 


Reg. Deſcript. ſtone of ſuch dimenſions, that the greateſt power cannot remove it from 


fol. 11, 


1d. bid. 


Id. ibid. 


Ibid. fol. 7. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 2. 
fol. 21. 


the place it lies in, though one man can move it with great eaſe. 
The ſoil in ſome parts of the country of Athol is ſo very rich, that 
it bears corn without cultivation. And at a town in the ſame count: 
denominated Lud, the ground is fo very fertile, if well manured, that 
brings forth good bear (a kind of barley) without ſeed. And in the 
ſaid diſtri& of Athol are other lands, which being ſown with Wheat 
the grain is changed in the ground, and produces rye. 1 
On Dundore, or the golden mountain in Garioch, both the ſheep; 
wool and fleſh are of a ſaffron colour, and their teeth of that of gold. 
Boece was told by fir Duncan Campbell, that, in the year 1510, 
web-footed animal, about the fize of a greyhound, came out of Loch. 
garloil in Argylſhire, which not only, with three ſtrokes of its tail, 
killed three men that were hunting, but beat down large trees with its 
tail; yet we are told, that the reſt of the hunters ſaved themſelye 
from this furious creature by getting into the tops of trees. 
And Boece, of his own knowledge, affirms, that the clakis, bar. 


nacle, or ſolon geeſe, grow in marine ſhells to perfection: than which 


nothing can be falſer, as is manifeſt by the numerous experiment 
made by our naturaliſts. 

That in the frith of Forth are fiſhes reſembling monks with cowl, 
on their heads. Fx RO 

And that there are wild men in N orway, who pull up the talleſt 
fir-trees ſeemingly with the ſame eaſe as an ordinary man can a turnep, 

In the reign of king Rentha, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ſent diver 
learned men abroad to diſcover or ſurvey the ſeveral countries through- 
out the world, and to write a coſmographical deſcription thereof: being 
arrived in Scotland, they were joyfully received by Rentha, for ther 
being Egyptians, inhabitants of the country the Scots originally came 
from; who ordered them to be conducted not only through his own 
kingdom, but likewiſe through that of the Picts; both of which they 
accurately by proper inſtruments ſurveyed, and ſet down the poſitions 


of the ſeveral mountains, friths, lakes, iſles, towns, and caſtles, the . 


length of the days and nights, and ſituation of the country; and ther 
ſurvey of all the countries they travelled through being finiſhed, the 
work was entituled Ptolemy's Coſmography. The miſſionaries, in 
ſurveying Scotland, obſerved the ſame rites, cuſtoms, manner of wil 
ing, language, and habit, as were in uſe in Egypt, wherewith the 
were not a little pleaſed : and Rentha, to ſhew his grandeur and mu- 
nificence, ſent rich gifts by them to their ſovereign Ptolemy. 

Add to this his ridiculous contradictions to Roman writers of whit 
paſſed in their own times, viz. his accounts of Camelodunum, thr 
Silures, Brigantes, Caractacus, Voada, Caruſius, &c. the Roman wa! 
and treaties with the Scots in the times of his ſpurious kings, Ederus, 
Metellanus, Mogaldus, Ethodius, Donald I. the romantick ſtorie 
taken from Roman writers, v/2. the Scotiſh women, married to the 
Picts, interceding between their huſbands and parents, like the Sabine 
in Livy ; Marius, like Numa, eſtabliſhing the ſacred rites ; the table 


of the laws made by Fergus I. Donadilla, and others; the ſhip 


wrecked Spaniſh philoſophers; the knowledge of the true God wy 
; 2 tie 
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m e incarnation his making the Cambrians a diſtinct people from the 
Britons; his ſtory of Fergus IId's expedition with Alaric the Goth to 
the deſtruction of Rome, and his cheſt of books brought from thence; 
with many more too tedious to mention, are falſities ſo very groſs, that 
they can hardly eſcape the obſervation of the moſt heedleſs reader. 

By the above we ſee how well Boece was qualified for an hiſtorian. 
Other fablemongers have. had the addreſs to gloſs their inventions in 
ſach a manner, that ſomething of a probability appears; whereas 
Boece's are ſo very bungling, that they are eaſily diſcovered by every 
judicious reader: for, without mentioning the impoſſibility of corn 
being produced without ſeed, or the tranſmutation of one kind of 
grain into another, or the curious map of Scotland made by Ptolemy's 
ſurveyors, all the reſt of the extracts are utterly falſe. Is the autho- 
rity of ſuch a writer then to be depended on? Ls 
But that which is ſtill more ſurpriſing 1s Buchanan's having, as it 
= were, almoſt ſtolen: Boece's whole hiſtory, and with the greateſt aſſu- 
rance palmed it on the world as his own, as will appear to every one 
who ſhall take the pains to compare his hiſtory with that of Boece 
when the only difference will appear to be, that Buchanan has left out 
ſome of the miraculous part, abridged others, and written his imagi- 
nary hiſtory in a more elegant Latin ſtyle; for that part of the work, 
= properly his own, which only commenceth in the year 1430, and ends 

anno 1572, is only a continuation of Boece for the ſpace of one hun- 
d drcd and forty- two years. | 
it is too common for writers to inſert in their works large portions 
of other mens labours, without the gratitude to acknowledge the 
= favour ; but for a perſon to have the confidence to pirate, as it were, a 
= man's whole labour, and to receive the numerous eulogies, both of 
W foreigners and natives, for the ſame as his own, is a crime not eaſily to 
be forgiven. „ 

Beſides, one may think that a man of Buchanan's penetration would 
not have been guilty of ſuch a fraudulent impoſition, ſince, on the 
leaſt conſideration, he muſt have known that nothing could be eaſier 
than the detection of the impoſture. But a baſe mind, formed to in- 
vent or ſteal to ſerve a turn, will ſtick at nothing to carry its point, 
though at the expence of honour, juſtice, and truth. ; 
= Now as the aforeſaid race of kings was begotten by Fordun, bap- 
tized by Boece, and continued by our other hiſtorians, I beg-leave to 
add a conjecture or two concerning the motives that might induce their 
parents to impoſe them upon us. 1 
PFordun, no doubt, imagining it a great diſhonour to Scotland to 
be outdone by our neighbours in the antiquity of monarchy, formed 
a ſcheme to extend our royal line for about ſeven hundred years up- 
wards ; and, for the better accompliſhing his defign, deviſed an addi- 
tional number of kings to increaſe our ancient lift of monarchs ; which 
it ſeems could be no otherwiſe effected than by a ſubverſion of our 
government, by an imaginary expulſion of our anceſtors from the 
land of Britain by the Romans and their confederates. 

At preſent it only remains to be ſhewn, that there was no occaſion to 


"Es 


tons, and Iriſh, or other European nations, in point of ancient mon- 

archy ; for we ſhall not, by fixing the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Scotiſh 

monarchy by Fergus, ſon of Erch, in the year 403, fall ſhort of any 
9 1 95 | "2" 


deviſe a new ſet of kings, to outſtrip our neighbours the ſouthern Bri- 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
of the ſaid nations in that reſpect; nay, it is thereby demonſtrated, that 
kingly government is of an ancienter date in Scotland than in other gf 
the European nations, as has been already ſhewn. 
Although Boece readily gives into Fordun's new race of kings, 2; 
no doubt, imagining them to be very honourable to our nation, he hz, 
nevertheleſs given him the lie, by telling us, inſtead of forty-five, the 
were only thirty-ninc in number; and, with the greateſt aſſurance, 
has given us their names, accounts of their ſucceſſions and noble 
atchievements, with the relations of the barbarous and cruel murge; 
of about one third of them by themſelves and ſubjects, to the great 
i: reproach of our country. Indeed, as Boece was a party concerned in 
making the ſaid kings, he had a right to diſpoſe of them in ſuch man. 
ner as would beſt contribute towards the , accompliſhment of hi; 
defign : for having told us, that his hiſtory was written for the uſe gf 
that young prince, James V. it was neceſſary to ſet beſore him the 
lives both of his good and bad anceſtors, for his better government, 
for, by regulating his actions according to the laudable examples of 
the good, he might expect the love both of his people and neighbour, 
and thereby enjoy a happy and peaceable reign ; but if on the con- 
trary, he was to look for all the terrors of a guilty conſcience, war 
with his neighbours, plots and conſpiracies at home, nay, death at lat 
from his own ſubjects. 

And Buchanan, although he has, from the illuſtrious Roman hiſto. 
rian Tacitus, ſhewn us that there were no kings in the northern parts 
of Britain, now called Scotland, towards the cloſe of the firſt century; 
yet, through the greateſt incogitancy, he has falſly told us, that Corbre- 
dus Gaidus, or Galgacus, one of Boece's baptizing, was king of Scotland 
at that period, which was many ages before the appellation of Scot or 
Scotland was heard of. | as | 

Now, as numerous have been the diſputes concerning the origin of 
monarchy, or kingly government, in moſt of the European nations, 
think it will not be amiſs to ſhew the occaſion that monarchy was 
at firſt introduced amongſt the ſaid nations. | „ 

I have made it appear, from the moſt celebrated Roman hiſtorians, 
that the countries of Britain, Germany, Gaul, Spain, &c. before they i 
were ſubdued by the Romans, conſiſted of a number of ſtates or com- i 
monwealths, whoſe governments were either ariſtocratical-or demo- 
cratical, without the leaſt appearance of monarchy, which was but 
little known in thoſe days, and therefore could not be eſtabliſhed in 
the ſaid countries before the diſſolution of the Roman empire; to 
which all things conſpiring towards the clofe of the. fourth century, 
that unweildy body, which was founded in ambition, ſupported bf 
arbitrary power, after having for many ages enſlaved a number of na- 
tions, ended in diſhonour ; a fate common to uſurped dominion. 
| Now time, teeming with ambitious men, brought forth a number 
of monarchs; for the moſt powerful and aſpiring in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the ſaid empire inſinuated, upon this occaſion, that now wi 
the time to ſhake off the Roman yoke, and become a free people; 
which they readily giving into, the adviſers were choſen their reſpec- 
tive leaders; many of whom, - proving ſucceſsful in their attempts 
againſt their Roman maſters, ſet up for themſelves, and aſſuming the 
title of kings, by conſent of their reſpective armies, introduced _ 

archy, 
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Tar HISTORY or SCOT LAND. 
archy, not only in vert of their own“ countries, but likewiſe into 
thoſe they conquered, vis. in the ſouthern part of Britain, now called 
England; France, Spain, Italy, Sc. And our unconquered prede- 
ceflors, the Gael or Caledonians, to outſtrip their neighbours in that 
reſpect, ſet up amoneſt themſelves two monarchies or kingdoms, as 
ſhall now be ſhewn. | | | 

It was at this great revolution of the Roman affairs, that the Gael 
-rected in the northern parts of Britain theſe two kingdoms. The 
inhabitants of the firſt, which conſiſted of Argylſhire, and other 
weſtern countries, were by foreigners called Scots, though their proper 
appellation was all along Gael, as is manifeſt by their deſcendants, the 
preſent inhabitants, ſtill calling themſelves Gael; and as I take the 
name of the country to be a corruption of Ard-gael, that is, the high 
or highland Gael, or Gauls inhabiting the highlands, it had its name 
from the inhabitants. By what has been mentioned it appears, that 
the country anciently poſſeſſed by the Scots was bounded on the 
north by Glenmore, or the great vale, (wherein lies Loch-neſs) 
which extends from the neighbourhood of Inverneſs on the eaſt to the 
Deucaledonian ocean on the weſt, on the weſt by the ſaid Deucale- 
donian ocean, on the ſouth by the Iriſh fea and eſtuary of Clyde, and 
on the eaſt by that branch of the Grampian mountains which extends 
from old Kilpatrick on the northern fide of the frith of Clyde through 

W the countics of Dunbarton, Stirling, Perth, Angus, Merns, and Banff, 

W to Murray. Thus the ancient kingdom of Scotland conſiſted only 
of the highlands, or mountainous parts of the country; and as 
ES thc people by the Romans might well be called Caledonii, which 
1 take to be a corruption of Gael-duni, inhabitants of the hills, 
or highland Gauls, as aforeſaid ; by this is likewiſe ſhewn, that the 
firſt ſeat of our anceſtors contained not a third part of the preſent king- 
dom of Scotland. | * En 
_ That the inhabitants of the ſecond kingdom, who by foreigners were 
W denominated Picts, had likewiſe the appellation of Gael, is mani- 
feſt, by their deſcendants in the counties of Roſs, Sutherland, Cath- 
ness, and Strathnaver, part of their ancient dominions in the moſt 
yg northern parts of Scotland, ſtill calling themſelves Gael, and their 
language Gaelick ; which is confirmed by the names of the ſeveral 
counties, (excluſive of Sutherland of modern erection) and almoſt all 
chose of the towns, villages, hills, rivers, brooks, lakes, Ge. being 
moſtly all Gaelick. The very few of other denominations were intro- 
duced with the Engliſh and Daniſh tongues. | 


and part of the firſt inhabitants of Britain, it is demonſtrated by Nen- 
T i e firſt inl n 
. dus, an ancient Britiſh or Welſh writer, that the Roman wall, 


called Graham's dike, was about thirteen hundred years ago deno- 
minated the Gaelick wall. That it could only have this appel- 
lation from the people whoſe country it paſſed through; I think 
is without controverſy ; which is alſo in ſome meaſure confirmed by 


of the Standard, anno 11 37, were commonly called Galwayienſes, 

that is Gauls inhabitants of Galloway. Thus we ſee the proper ap- 
pellation both of the northern and ſouthern Picts was Gael, or Gauls. 

And the more effectually to prove that the preſent inhabitants 

of the northern, eaſtern, and ſouthern parts of Scotland are deſcendants 
Li | 0 


And, to put it beyond diſpute that the ſaid Picts were the Gael, 


Richard, prior of Hexham, who tells us, that the Picts, at the battle 
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Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAND, 
of the ſaid Picts, it is neceſſary to ſhew, that what we are told by 
Boece of the whole Pictiſh nation being cut off by command of Ke. 
neth Macalpine, who ſubdued them, is utterly falſe : for no hiſtorian, 
that I can learn, for the ſpace of three hundred years after the Pigs 
are ſaid to have been deſtroyed, in the leaſt inſinuates that the ſaid Pigs 
Lynch. Cam- were exterminated ; but, on the contrary, the beſt of our neighbour. 
oo Been ing writers not only contradict this barbarous notion, but unanimouſly 
Ulier. Antiq. agree, that Keneth united the Pits to his own kingdom, and aſſume, 
9 - the title of king both of Scots and Picts, wherein he was followed 
p. 483, 1015 by his ſucceſſors. 
51.0 Vard.in i And as an evidence that the Picts were a people long ſubſiſtin 
= 5 after they are ſaid to have been deſtroyed by Keneth, Aſſerius Mene. 
edit. Gale, venſis informs us, that the Pits, amongſt other people, in the year 
P. 165. 875, were greatly harraſſed and diſtreſſed by the Danes; which is con. 
Chron. Sax. firmed both by the Saxon chronicle and that of Ethelwerd, which men- 
23 Givlon, tion the Picts as a people ſubſiſting in Albany, or Scotland, at the time 
Fal Chron of the Daniſh irruption. And by the ſaid Ethelwerd, and his cotem. 
tol. 451, 483. porary writer Ingulfus, we are told, that the Picts, in the year 93) 
wy | compoſed part of the army of Conſtantine king of Albany, at the 
50G | battle of Rumford, againſt Adelſtan king of the Saxons. And in x 
150 Ingulf. edit. letter of Radulph, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to pope Calixtus, about 
aun. 1684, the year 1122, the Pics are mentioned as inhabitants of Gallowy, 
Ede Ang. And Richard, prior of Hexham, fo late as the year 1137, (which i 
5 746 . two hundred and ninety-eight years after the Picts are ſaid to have been 
in 558 Bae exterminated by Keneth) tells us, as an eye-witneſs, of the Pic 
Augl. col. making part of king David the firſt's army at the battle of the Stan- 


BY 8 317» dard, and calls them no leſs than nine ſeveral times by the appellation (A 
522. 5 of Picts. This being the laſt time we read of this people by the nam AR 
| of Picts, it muſt have been owing to their being incorporated and becom- {Ml 

ing one people with the Scots; ſo that the appellation of Picts is 6 

more heard of in hiſtory, than if they had actually been extirpated. WW. 

8 Fordun, in one part of his Chronicon, acquaints us, that K ene 
chron. lib. 4. uſed the Picts with great cruelty, ſparing neither age nor ſex. This wa . 
ht only in the heat of action, in revenge of his father's murder; who: 
army, in a battle about four years before, being diſcomfited by the JAW 1 

Picks, and himſelf taken priſoner, he was ignominiouſly manacled { - 


beheaded, and his head put on a pole, and'ſet up in the chief city of i 
Pictland. But Fordun elſewhere informs us, that the ſtrength of the MW: 
Pictiſh nation being cruſhed in divers battles, and moſt of their leaders Wi 
either cut off or fled, the generality of the people ſubmitted ; and 
Ibid. c. 8. Keneth, marching through their ſeveral provinces, received the harm. 
leſs people in peace into his allegiance. 
| Buchan, Hin. And though Buchanan ſeems to follow Boece, his conſtant 
liv. 2. fol 16. guide, and to aſſert a maſſacre of the Picts; yet, in his preliminar) 
diſcourſes on the Britiſh antiquities, he tells us, they were only the mil- 
tary Pits, or ſoldiers of the army, that were cut off in the heat 0 
action. 

What has been ſaid, I think, is ſufficient to evince the falſity of 
Boece's aſſertion of a total extirpation of the Pictiſh nation, and to 
remove the odium thrown on Keneth by that fabulous writer. 

Before I leave this head, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, to counte- 
nance Fordun's and Boece's new race of Scotiſh kings, it has been 
judged needful to deviſe an additional number of thirty- {ix kings, v7 be 
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added to the royal Pictiſh line: but the invention, like that of For- 
dun, is ſo very lame, that had nothing elſe been ſaid to prove that there 
Loere no ſovereign princes in any part of the country now called Scot- 
had before the declenſion of the Roman empire, that of the lon 
ions aſcribed to the faid thirty-ſix kings would of itſelf be ſufficient 
to diſcover the fraud; for, according to the thoughtleſs inventor, the 
number of years the ſaid kings are ſaid to have reigned amounts to no 
Icfs than fifteen hundred and eighteen, which, at a medium, is about 
forty-two years each. Whereas, according to the beſt calculations, 
the reigns of thirty-ſix kings, at a medium, only amounts to about 
twenty-three years each, which is not much above half the number 
reckoned by this fabulous writer. | 

As the above race of thirty-ſix kings are in Lynch's catalogue of 
Pictiſh kings, I doubt not he had them from the noted. Iriſh annals ; 


131. 


and as the Cronica de origine antiquorum Pictorum, publiſhed by Innes Crit. 


Innes in the appendix to his Critical Eſſay, and the Regiſter of St. * Append. 


Andrew, both contain the ſaid catalogue, they may probably be from 
tue ſame authority. 

Now as J have deprived our country of its ſpurious race of kings, I 
= hl make it an ample amends by ſhewing, to our great honour, that 
= ye arc the true deſcendants of the inland or native Britons, mentioned 


W to look terrible in battle, without mentioning any ſuch cuſtom 
mongſt the Belgick Gauls in the ſouthern parts of Britain. That 
= thoſc ſaid to be painted Britons, were the Caledonians or Picts, our 
W anceſtors, is confirmed by Dion Caſſius and Herodian, two celebrated 


Roman writers. The former ſays, that the people whom the empe- Xiphil. in Vit! 


by Cæſar; who tells us, that the Britons painted themſelves in order C 


vor Severus fought againſt in Britain were the Caledonians and Meatæ: Sever. 


bc latter lived within or beſouth the Roman wall or fence, which 
divided the iſland; and the former without or benorth the ſame. 


And Herodian ſays, that the people whom Severus made war Herod. in Vit; 


A 222inft in Britain painted themſelves, and lived without or on the 
A orthern fide of the rivers and fortifications which ſeparated the Ro- 
man province from the enemy's frontiers, the laſt whereof being the 
Wall aforeſaid, and the firſt the æſtuaries of Clyde and Forth, at the 
caaſtern and weſtern extremities of the ſaid wall or fortifications. 

And as a farther proof of the Caledonians being the poſterity of the 


Vvomen was common to a certain number of men. That thoſe were the 
Nomen of our country plainly appears by the ſaid Dion Caſſius, who 
ells us that the Caledonian women were ſo: whereas it no where ap- 
ears, that I can learn, that any of the women in the ſouthern part of 
itain were common to more men than one. 

Now as I have elſewhere made it appear, that we are the true 
eccendants of the brave Caledonians, who performed ſo many great 
ad glorious actions againſt the mighty Romans and their provincial 
tons in this iſland, tis equally honourable to us whether the ſame 
ee done under commonwealths or kings, ſeeing they were all accom- 
lied by our predeceſſors. And as I think it is beyond diſpute, that we 
c the poſterity of the firſt colony of Gauls, who probably peopled this 
band about three thouſand three hundred years ago, as already hinted, 
Had of courſe the true and ancient Britons, who are not thoſe called the 
mor Welſh, as has hitherto been generally and injuriouſly aſſerted; 


this 


Sever, 


1 aforeſaid inland or native Britons, it is ſaid by Czfar, that each of their C=!. de Bell. 


Gall. lib. 5. 


Xiphil. in Vit. 


ever. 


ef. de Bell. 
Gall. lib. 5. 
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Kenteg. c. 
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Innes's Crit. 


Eſſay, vol. 1. 
P- 35 
Lang. de Reg. 


Angi. ad 
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Haoved. Chro. 


Adarc. 750. 


Innes Crit. 
Eflay. 

Vit. St. Nin. 
Bib. Cot. 
Tiber. D. 8. 


Innes Crit. 
Eſſ. vol. 1. 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
this likewiſe demonſtrates, that we are not a new race of people, late 
brought hither, by the caprice of the enemies to our antiquities, from 
they know not what country, nor at what time. And it allo effec. 
tually refutes that idle and filly tale of Scotland's being peopled from 


Ireland: inſtead of which I have, by good reaſons, already ſheyn 
that Ireland mult at firſt have been peopled from Scotland. 


CHAP. W. F 
Of the Regnum Cambrenſe. Ten of its kings exploded. Proved 10 l 


Cumberland. 


ESIDES the kingdoms of the Scots and Pits, 'tis ſaid there wy 
a ſmall kingdom of Cumbrian Britons in the northern parts of Bi. 
tain. For we are told by Joceline, in his life of St. Kentegern or 
Mungo, that in the weſtern parts of Scotland, beſouth the rive 
Clyde, was a kingdom of midland Britons, called Regnum Cambrenſe; 
and that in the time of the ſaid St. Mungo, in the ſixth century, 
Marken or Marcus was king of it: one of whoſe ſucceſſors name 
Rederic, or Roderick, according to a late writer, was ſon to To. 
hail, for which he refers to Adamnan's life of Columba ; but, after 
the ſtricteſt ſearch, I could diſcover no ſuch perſon as Tothail. Hoy. 
ever, we have an account from Langhorn of ſeven or eight kings 
who reigned after the ſaid Rederic, down to Dunmael, about the 
middle of the tenth century. | 
And to prove that the Regnum Cambrenſe was inhabited by the 
Cambrenſes, or ſouthern Britons, we are told, by a certain Englih 
writer, that the ſaid people were in poſſeſſion of the town of Alclud 
till the year 756, —_ Egbert king of the Bernician Saxons, and 
Onegus king of the Picts, took it. 
And further to ſhew that the inhabitants of Clydſdale were Cun- 
brian Britons, ſo low as the year 875, they are by ſome writers {ad 
to have been called Stratcled-weales. | 
Alſo Flfrid, abbot of Rival, in his life of St. Ninian, ſpeaking d 
the weſtern parts of Scotland, where the ſaid Ninian was born, ſays 
is certain, both by the teſtimony of writers, and men then living who 
remembered the ſame, that the ſaid weſtern parts had a king of ther 
own till the end of the Saxon government, that is, till the conqueſt d 
England by the Normans in the year 1060. 
And by the aforeſaid Joceline, in his life of Kentegern, it is {a 


that the kingdom of the midland Britons was called Regnum Cam- 


brenſe, towards the cloſe of the twelfth century; that it lay in tix 
weſtern part of Scotland, beſouth the river Clyde ; and that it ancient 
ly extended from the Roman wall, in the northern part of England, b 
the friths of Clyde and Forth, and Roman wall denominated Graham“ 
dike, in Scotland : which ſeems to be confirmed in the preface to tit 
ancient chartulary or regiſter of Glaſgow. 

REMARK. Here certain difficulties ariſe concerning there havilf 
been a kingdom of Cumbrian Britons in the weſtern parts of Scotland 
ſo low as the ſixth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth centuries, 8% 
_ eaſily to be accounted for. 


1. On the Romans leaving Britain, about the year 443, the cot | 
and Picts not only repoſſeſſed themſelves of the large country betw"l 
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the walls aforeſaid, ( which they had ſo long contended for) but ſubdued 
the lands of the Britons far and near, Nay, ſo eager were they to 
| enjoy the ſovereignty of the ſaid country, that the Romans, at any 
| time, no ſooner recovered it, than the Scots and Picts never were at 
reſt till they repoſſeſſed themſelves thereof. Wherefore tis not very 
probable they would have ſuffered the ſouthern Britons, or Cum- 
brians, to have enjoyed any part of the country in ſovereignty, which 
they would not allow to their late lords the Romans : nay, 'tis ſcarcely 
Ss .obable they would have allowed the Cumbrians to poſſeſs any part 
of the ſaid diſtrict, even in vaſſalage; for their rancour and inveterate 
malice to them was ſuch, for their great puſillanimity in having not 
only baſely ſubmitted to the Romans, but for divers ages aſſiſting to 
enflave them likewiſe, that they at all times endeavoured their extir- 
bpation. Nor can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, had the Cumbrians 
been permitted to ſettle in the ſaid lands, that they would have ven- 
tured to reſide amongſt their profeſſed enemies. 
2. As to what is ſaid of ten kings having reigned in the Regnum 
= C:mbrenſe about the ſpace of four hundred years, which, at a me- 
dium, is forty years to each reign; whereas, according to the beſt cal- 
= culation, as already mentioned, they are only computed at twenty- 
three years each; I think it is in ſome meaſure ſufficient to ſet aſide that 
regal ſucceſſion, and J leave that imaginary kingdom to thoſe who 
are pleaſed to maintain its exiſtence. f 
3. That part of the diſtrict ſaid to have compoſed the Regnum 
cCambrenſe belonged to the Engliſh in the eighth century, anno 731, 
is evident from Bede, who, in his ſtate of the Northumbrian church, Bed. Eccleſ. 
eells us, there were then in the kingdom of Northumberland four Hitt. Avgl. 
bichopricks, vis. Eboracum, or Vork; Lindisfarn, or Holy Iſland; 
Hagulſtad, or Hexham ; and Candida Caſa, or Whitehorn in Gallo- 
—_ wy: whereby it appears, that Galloway, inſtead of being part of the 
Regnum Cambrenſe, was then part of the kingdom of Northumber- 
band; which is confirmed by an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian, who tells Malmef. de 
ss, that Candida Caſa was ſituated in the Engliſh border, near the gelt Nes, 
confincs of Scotland. Now, had the Regnum Cambrenſe been in p. Bs, 15 
the weſtern parts of Scotland in the eighth century, as aſſerted by the 
above writers, it muſt have been ſituated in the province of Galloway, 
ich then conſiſted of all the lands lying betwixt the friths of Clyde 
and Solway : but as by Malmeſbury it plainly appears that there were 
no dominions between thoſe of the Scots and Engliſh at that time, tis 
gmanifeſt there was then no Regnum Cambrenſe in thoſe parts. 
_ 4 And as to what is ſaid by Hoveden, that this little kingdom was 
| inhabited by the Cambrenſes in the eighth century, by their being iu 
poſſeſſion of the town of Alcluid in the year 756, when it was taken 
y the kings Egbert and Onegus, it may be objected, that as the lands 
- of the Scots and Engliſh in thoſe parts were contiguous, and that Al- 
: cluid lay on the northern fide of the river Clyde, it muſt then have 
1 belonged to the Scots; ſo that, inſtead of being taken from the Cam- 
brenſes, it muſt have been torn from us. 
. Some, to ſhew that the inhabitants of Clydeſdale were Cumbrian 
; Britons ſo low as the year 875, tell us, they were then by Engliſh 
riters called Stratcled-weales. This, inſtead of anſwering what it 
vas brought for, only ſerves to ſhew, that by Stratcled-weales is meant 
che Gauls inhabiting Strath-cled ; for what the ancient Scots or High- 
M m landers 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
landers call Gael or Gauls, the Engliſh call Weales or Welſh, d 
that che inhabitants of Clydſdale were not the people denomindtel 
Stratcled-weales, will preſently appear. heb 

6. And that the weſtern parts, by the aforeſaid writers called Re. 
num Cambrenſe, was not in poſſeſſion of the Cumbrian Britons abo 
the beginning and near the middle of the twelfth century, is evident 
as already mentioned, by a double authority: the firſt is à letter 9 
Radulf, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to pope Calixtus, about the ye, 
1122, wherein the Picts are mentioned as inhabitants of Galloway; 
and the other is Richard, prior of Hexham, anno 1137, who ſays, thy 
the Picts in the army of king David I. at the battle of the Standard 
were commonly called Galwayienſes. 5 ee 

REMAREk. Here are two things well worth the reader's obſervation 
1. The people by the Engliſh and other foreigners denominated Pig, 
were, it ſeems, by themſelves called Galwayienſes, that is, inhabitany 
of the country poſſeſſed by the Gael or Gauls: whereby is unfoldel i : 
the great myſtery that the Scots and Picts were not different people, 
other than in government; for our highlanders ſtill do call themſe,a 
Gael or Gauls, their language Gaelick, and country Albin. This con. 
firms what we are told by Nennius, about ſeven hundred years befor, 
that the Roman wall, called Graham's dike, was denominated the 
Gaelick wall about the year 452, which name it could only have fron 
the people through whoſe country it paſſed, who are now demon- 
ſtrated to have been the Gael, and who by foreigners, as aforeſaid, 
were called Picts. — 

And as the country of Galloway, by the charters of king David! 
appears to have conſiſted not only of the diſtrict at preſent ſo denoni. 
nated, but likewiſe of the countries of Carrick, Kyle, Cunninghan 
and Renfrew, fo no doubt it did of Clydeſdale. For in the Regin 
Majeſtatem it appears, that the provinces of Galloway and Lothin 
contained all the counties, and other diſtricts belonging to Scotland, 
beſouth the friths of Clyde and Forth, which were anciently inhabited 
by the Gael, predeceſſors to the Picts, and from them it received the 
appellations of Galweia, Galwalia, Galovidia, and Galloway, as afor- 
ſaid. It is ſeparated on the ſouth from Cumberland by Solway frith, 
which was anciently denominated the kingdom of Cumberland, that 
is, the Regnum Cambrenſe, the moſt northern ſeat of the Cumti a 
Cumbrians in Britain: and by the Gal wayienſes being in David I: 
army, at the battle of the Standard, is demonſtrated they were hs 
people, and not Cumbrians, the ſubjects of another prince. 

By what is ſaid in the charters of our kings Malcolm IV. and Wi- 
liam, addreſſed to their ſubjects in the dioceſe of Glaſgow, by the ap 
pellations of Francis, Anglicis, Scotis, Galwayienſibus, and Walenſibus, 
is only ſhewn their complaiſance to foreigners, by giving the rigit 
hand of fellowſhip to a few French and Engliſh, who probably we il 
here either as refugees or expectants for preferments: and the Walen. 
les is an Engliſh appellation for Gael or Gauls; for the Saxons called 
the Gauls Weales, or Welſh, as is evident by their having denomi- 
nated the Cumrian Gauls, or ſouthern Britons, Weales or Welſh. And 
the Germans, till this day, call Italy Welſhland, from its having an- 
ciently been inhabited by the Ciſalpin Gauls : ſo it is not to be won- if 
dered at, that the inhabitants of Galloway were indifferently called 
Galwayienſes and Walenſes. b 


. 
* 


8 Having 


— 


in the weſtern parts of Scotland; the miſtake I imagine to have aroſe 
from the petty kingdom of Cumberland having been in the dioceſe of 
Glaſgow, in which it continued till the erection of the epiſcopal 
lee of Carlile in the year 1133. 

We are told in the Saxon annals, that Edmund king of England, Chron. Sax. 
having ſubdued the country of Cumberland, gave it, in the year 94 5, d an. 945. 
to Malcolm king of Scotland, to aſſiſt him in his wars both by fe# and 
land; whereupon the following obſervation is made by an eminent 
Engliſh hiſtorian. | 

« The Britons, though much afflicted by their neighbours the Tyne. Gen. 


F « Scots, Picts, and Engliſh, had, ever fince the arrival of the Saxons, 34 
continued a diſtin dominion there, though the hiſtory and ſucceſ- 5. P. 344. 


« ſion of its kings is almoſt loſt ; but being continually harraſſed and 
« worn out by the ravages and aſſaults of their enemies, they left the 


3 country, and retired into North Wales, where they erected the 
colony of Stratcluid.” | 


By the above relation and obſervation, I think the Regnum Cam- 


brenſe is not only accounted for, but the Stratcluid-weals alſo; where- 
by is ſhewn, that the inhabitants of our Clydeſdale, as aſſerted by Innes, 
vere not the Stratcluid-weals, but the inhabitants of the colony on the 
mall river Cluid in Wales, as aforeſaid, 
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CHAP. 1. 


The ancient ſtate of Caledonia or Scotland, as deſcribed by Ptolemy tv 
celebrated Alexandrian coſmographer, about the middle of the ſeal 
century, containing an account of the people and places therein at tht 
period. | 


HIS is a ſubject ſo involved and obſcure, that a perſon of th 
greateſt penetration can hardly diſcover any thing of certainty 
concerning the ſame ; for the ancient names of places, by tht 

revolution of time, are ſo much altered, nay, many entirely changed 
that there are ſcarce any of them remaining. And by the averſion of ou 
anceſtors to ſlavery, we are in a great meaſure deprived of the knoy- 
ledge of the ancient ſtate of our country ; for, by their not ſuffering 
the Romans to ſettle amongſt them, we have little or no help fron 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, or the Notitia, to affiſt us in diſcoveriy 
the ancient ſtate of Scotland; and though Ptolemy be the moſt uſetu 
writer we can have recourſe to on this occaſion, yet through the in- 
poſſibility of his being quite correct, tis a very difficult attempt 1M 
give an account of Scotland in his time: for by his miſtaking the 
weſtern for the northern part thereof, he has in his map changed h 
poſition from the north to the eaſt, whereby its length extends fron 
the weſt to the eaſt, and its breadth from the ſouth to the north, 
which greatly embarraſſes the account thereof. Wherefore I think t. 
beſt way to proceed in this intricate affair, will be by judging of t 
ſituation of places, and comparing the preſent with the ancient names 

in the beſt manner I can. 4 


ABRAVANNUIY 


ABRAVANNUS FLUv1vs. | A neon 

This is the river Luce, which runs into the bay of Glenluce, near 

the Mull of Galloway. | 
N ALATA CAs TRA. | 

Surely never were men more miſtaken in the ſituation of a place, 
than they are in this, and all without the leaſt regard to the ſite given 
it by Ptolemy. Camden takes Edinburgh to be it, for no other rea- Camd. Brit. 
| fon than that Adain in the Welſh: tongue ſignifies a wing; therefore ug. en. 
Edinburgh muſt be a Britiſh and Saxon compound implying the 
winged caſtle, and without doubt the Alata Caſtra of Ptolemy. Others, 
with as little reaſon, take it to have been at Invereſk in the county of 
Eaſt-Lothian, four miles to the eaſtward of Edinburgh. Some place 
it where the caſtle of Urquhart ſtood in the county of Roſs, and 
= :,orthcrn fide of Loch-neſs. Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch thinks it 
W {ood in the neighbourhood of the town of Nairn, in the county of 
chat name. But that which bids the faireſt for this fortreſs, [ take to 
be the camp fortified with a rampart and ditch near the ſouthern fide of 
me frith of Dornoch, four miles beweſt the town of Tain, in the pariſh 
of Edderton and county of Roſs, which exactly anſwers to the ſituation 
diren it by Ptolemy. 


ALANNA. 
Various are the ſites given to this place: Sir James Dalrymple thinks Dalymp. 
the town of Stirling, from its vicinity to the rivulet of Allan, bids fair ah Camd. 
bor being the Alanna ; otherwiſe it muſt have ſtood where the town of FOR 
8 Alloway is ſituated, four miles to the eaſtward of Stirling, on the frith 


<> 


of Forth. And a later writer is of opinion that Camelon, an ancient Hor. Brit. 
F Roman ſtation, lying without the Roman wall called Graham's dike, ere 
a mile and half to the weitward of Falkirk, is the Alanna; but with . 


very little reaſon: for Camelon lies about four miles beſouth the afore- 
bad frith, whereas Alanna appears to have lain divers miles benorth 
chat æſtuary. I am therefore of opinion, that the Roman fortreſs at 
== Ardoch, both from its northern diſtance of ten miles from the ſaid 
frith, and its vicinity to the ſaid rivulet of Allan, bids the faireſt to have 
been the Alanna of Ptolemy. 
ALAaxnus FLUVIUS. 6D | 
Thbis river, by its poſition, plainly ſhews itſelf to be that of Tweed, 
ich has its influx into the German ocean at the town of Berwick. 


1n 

8 : BANATIA, mM 

m | Banatia, like other places in Ptolemy, has had divers ſeats aſſigned 
en but by none, I think, ſo much out of the way as Camden; for he Camd. Brit. 


; | has placed it at Bean- caſtle in the neighbourhood of Nairn, ſeemingly 822 


br no other reaſon than the reſemblance of name. And a late writer, Horſl. Brit. 
y its being the moſt northern place in the weſt of Scotland mentioned Nom. p. 365. 
y Ptolemy, imagines it to have been the Roman camp at Dalgen-roſs, 

the weſtern end of Strathern. That this is a miſtake is evident; for our 

With or, on inquiry, would have found that the Roman fortreſs of For- 

engale, in Glen-lyon, is above twenty miles to the northward of Dal- 
gross, and, by its ſituation in Braidalbin, ſeems to have been erected 

== defend the paſſes of Loch-tay and Glen-lyon againſt incurfions from 

; he weſtern highlands ; wherefore I think it bids the faireſt to have 

p< the ancient Banatia. 


Nn BoDERIA 
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BoDERIA /ESTUARIUM. Fe 

This eſtuary is, with good reaſon, by all agreed to be the frith 9f 
Forth, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

CALEDONIA, | 

All that part of Britain benorth the Roman wall, called Graham, 
dike, and the friths of Forth and Clyde, are by Tacitus called Cale. 
donia: but that part of Scotland by Ptolemy called Caledonia, appear 
to be Braidalbin, Athol, and Badenoch; to the weſtward of which 
was the Silva Caledonia, or Caledonian Foreſt. "43 

CANTA. | 

This people, by their ſituation, muſt have inhabited Sutherlang, 
being bounded on the ſouth by the frith of Tain, and on the north hy 
the river Loth. 10 

| CARBANTORIGUM. 

This town is by Camden placed at Caerlaveroch, at the mouth of 
the river Nid ; but this being on the coaſt, it does not ſuit with an in. 
land place: I am therefore of opinion, that Bardanno or Kier, which 
are ſomewhat higher on the ſame river, and ſeem to carry. in them 
ſomething reſembling the name, bids fairer to have been the Car. 
bantorigum. 

CARENI. Woe 

This people, who joined the Cornavii on the ſouth, ſeem to hay: 
been ſeated on the ſouth-weſt part of the ſhire of Strathnaver. 

CARNONACE. | 

This people, on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, adjoining to the C. 
reni on the ſouth, ſeem to have inhabited the north-weſtern part of the 
county of Ros. 

CELNIVSs FLuvivs. 

This river, by its poſition, muſt be that of Spey in the ſhire dt 

Murray. | 
CFERONES. 

This people plainly appear to have inhabited the country of Loch- 
aber, on the weſtern coaſt. 

bs CLoTA ASTUARIUM. * 

This eſtuary is, without diſpute, the frith of the river Clyde. 

. CoLANIA. 

This place is by Camden thought to be Coldingham, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick ; but that lying on the ſea-coaſt, and Colania wy 
the country, and having nothing to ſupport the conjecture, it muſtd 
courſe ceaſe. And a late writer takes Lanerk, the county-town of 
Clydeſdale, for it, from the ſeeming affinity between the firſt letters of it 


and thoſe in the middle of Colania; but this being only imaginary, and 


without the leaſt ſupport, either of remains, ſituation, or diſtance, | 
muſt likewiſe vaniſh. e RET, © 
Now. this being near the place of Ptolemy's great error, in regul 
to the poſition of Scotland, it will be the more difficult to come at th 
ſeat of his Colania. However, as conjectures are free, I think, by b 
ſituation, it muſt have been at Cramond, four miles to the north-wel 
of Edinburgh, on the ſouthern fide of the frith of Forth, at the moutl 
of the river Almond; where undoubtedly there was a Roman ſtation, 
from the great remains of Roman buildings, coins, and. figures diſcs 
vered there. N 
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CoRDa. 
This town being, by Camden and others, placed on the lake Loch- 
cure, near the ſource of the river Nid in Nideſdale, it ſeems to anſwer 
its Ptolemaic ſituation. tobe pad 
e e bs HART F ORD kf 
This fortreſs is by Camden thought to be Camelon, an ancient Ro- Camd. Brit. 
man town, fituated on the ſouth fide of the river of Carron, about a 1 
mile to the weſtward of the town of Falkirk: but this not anſwering 
ee ſeat aſſigned by Ptolemy, Horſely would have it to be near Line- Horſl. Britan. 
birk, in the ſhire of Peebles, or Tweedale; but ſeemingly with leſs pro- 3 
badility than the former. | | 4 EA 4 1 
In fo great an uncertainty, I ſhall keep to its poſition in the Utrecht 
= cition of Ptolemy, which is reckoned the beſt ; wherein tis placed 
bear the head of the Boderian eſtuary, which I take to be the Roman 
camp beſouth the caſtle of Stirling, now denominated the king's knock 
or mount, than which no place was fitter for a Roman ſtation: for 
here is the great trajectus, or ferry over the river Forth, which has 
always been deemed of ſuch conſequence, that, whenever a war hap- 
pened, the parties therein concerned made their utmeſt efforts to ſe- 
cure it, to preſerve a communication between the northern and 
Ss ſouthern parts of Scotland. 

{7 | CoRNAVII, or CORNABII. ad. 

= This people, by their poſition, plainly appear to have inhabited the 

W north-weſt part of the country of Strathnaver. 
_ N ſ%i ,.. tio aut 
T̃ bis people ſeem to have inhabited the weſtern part of the ſhire. of 

Ross, between Lochbreyn and Lochew, oppoſite the iſle of Skye. 

£1 CURIA. - 
This town, by its ſituation, ſeems to have been at Cheſter; on the 
Roman way called the Wheel-cauſeway, in the neighbourhood. of 
Jedburgh in the ſhire of Teviotdale. | 
5 ? i 44 Daves: 1 wed 416i Þ 
= Thi: people, by their ſituation, appear to have dwelt on both ſides 
the river Clyde, in the counties of Clydeſdale, Stirling, part of Perth- 
= hire, and Fife. 
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Dv FLuvivs. 
= This is the river Dee in the ſtewartry of Kirxudbright, the ancient 
name whereof is ſtill retained in the modern. . 
= Dgvana. FP ik 
Though a late writer takes the Celnius, whereon the Devana is Horll. Bit 
lituate, to be the river Spey, which is above thirty miles benorth the _ 
river Dee, whereon the town of Aberdeen ſtands; yet, in a very EEE 


amazing manner, he tells us, that the Devana muſt be the ſaid town 
of Aberdeen. Now, as I am alſo of opinion that the Celnius is the 

zu rver Spey, the Devana muſt be the town of Tocubus, ſituated at the 
mouth of the ſaid river. 7 Do SL od 
y it Diva FLuvivs. - 
wel BW This river, by its poſition, - plainly ſhews itſelf to be the Dee, 
outh RF hich parts the counties of Aberdeen and Mearns. . Sed 4 
tion, «ak Dux Ge 


This is an iſland placed by Ptolemy in the ſame erroneous poſition 


W with thoſe of Orkney. If it be not one of them, I know not what 
to make of it. 1 
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TAE HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
5 EpipII. 3 
There is nothing in Ptolemy plainer than that this people inhabited 
the countries of Kintire and Argyll. 5 
EPI DIUM PROMONTORIUM: 

This promontory is the head of the Mull of Kintire. 

GADENTI. | FD 

By the erroneous editions of Ptolemy's Geography, the real poſition 
of this people cannot be aſcertained ; for in fome they are placed in 
the counties of Merſe and Lothian, in the eaſtern parts of Scotland 
adjoining to the Otadeni in Northumberland. In others they are 
on the weſtern fide of the Damnii, benorth the frith of Clyde, in the 
ſhire of Lenox or Dunbarton. But as ſome are of opinion, that the 
Otadeni not only occupied Northumberland, but likewiſe the countriez 
of Merſe and Lothian, I ſhall therefore continue the Gadeni in the 
country of Dunbarton, in the weſtern part of Scotland, till it otheryiſ 
appear. | 

Jena Es TUARIUN. | 

This eſtuary, by its ſituation, plainly appears to be the gulf of the 

river Cree, or bay of Wigtown, in Galloway. 
Itea FLuvivs. 

As Ptolemy generally takes notice of rivers, whoſe mouths form 
eſtuaries or bays at their influx to the ſea, I take this river to be ons 
in the ſhire of Caithneſs. 

ITys FLuv1vs. 

This river I take to be one of thoſe oppoſite the iſle of Skye, in 
the weſtern part of Scotland; but, which of them, cannot be aſcer. 
tained, though probably it is in the ſhire of Roſs. 

___LELAMonivs SiNvs. 

This ſtrait, or arm of the ſea, plainly appears to be Loch-finn in 

Argylſhire, and the eſtuary of the river Clyde. 
LinduM. 

This town is by Camden ſuppoſed to be Linlithgow, the county- 
town of that name, or Weſt-lothian ; for no other reaſon, that I can 
imagine, than the ſeeming affinity between the firft ſyllables. But 
Horſely thinks that Kirkintilloch, a ſtation on the Roman wall, cr 
Graham's dike, ſuits Ptolemy's ſituation much better. Had theſe 
writers duly conſidered the poſition of Lindum, they would not hare 
fixed it at either of the aforeſaid places, on the ſouth fide of the river 
Forth; for by Ptolemy it is ſeated a conſiderable way benorth the faid 
river: and as the diſtance ſeems to anſwer to the river of Erin, I take 
the large and ſtrong Roman fortreſs at the mains of Strageeth, on the 
ſouthern bank thereof, to be the Lindum of Ptolemy. 

Loc. 

This people, who joined the Cornavii on the eaſt, ſeem to have in- 
habited the ſouth-eaſt part of. Caithneſs, and the north-eaſt part of 
Sutherland. 

Lonevs FLVvrus. 

This river I take to be the Lochy in Lochaber, on which ſtand 

Fort William, for preventing inſurrections in thoſe parts. 
Loxa FLvuvivs. 

This river; by its poſition as well as name, ſhews itſelf to be the 

Loth in Sutherland. | 
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4 ein > otic, 
This town, by its ſituation, I take to have ſtood on the river Cree, 
a little above Wigton in the county of Galloway. 


£4, 6 AREA. 
The Mertz ſeem to have poſſeſſed the innermoſt northern part of 
the ſhire of Sutherland. | 
3 NABRUSs FLuvivs. | 
This river, by its poſition, I take to be the Lus-foord, in the ſhire 
of Strathnaver. x4 
NovanTE£. 
This people plainly appear to have been ſeated in the county of 
Galloway. | 


NovAN TUM PROMONTORIUM ET CHERSONESUS. 

Both the mull and county of Galloway manifeſtly ſhew themſelves 

to be the promontory and cherſoneſus of the Novantæ. 
Novivs FLuvivs. 

This river plainly ſhews itſelf to be the Nid, which gives denomina- 
tion to the dale of that name, wherein is ſituated the town of Dum- 
fries, the moſt conſiderable place in thoſe parts. 

OciT1s. 
__ This iſland, by its poſition, I take to be Schetland, though probably 
it may be Thule. 


 ORcaDEs. | 
This cluſter of iſlands, both by appearance and name, ſhew them- 
ſelves to be the Orkneys. FE 
CRARA; -- -. - 
By Camden's having mentioned the water of Ore, and the ſeat of 

WE Orrock in the county of Fife, Horſley, by the ſeeming affinity of names, Hor. Brit. 

has thought one of thoſe a proper ſite to build Ptolemy's Orrea on, Romana, 
without aſcertaining either. But theſe being in the ſouthern part of? 57? 
the country, and the Tina Fluvius, which he aſcertains to be the river 
Edin, in the northern part thereof, he has, by having unluckily 
forgot that the Orrea is by Ptolemy placed on the north fide of the 
bid river, effectually deſtroyed his Orrea beſouth the ſame: we muſt 
therefore look for it elſewhere. | 
We arc told by a late writer, that ſome were of opinion that Orrea sibbald. Hitt. 
was at Couper of Fife: now, were we ſure of the Tina Fluvius being Fit p. 31. 
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4 E the river Edin, it were needleſs to trouble ourſelves any farther in {ly 1 
* ſearch of Orrea; and as its being on the northern fide of the river ji : 
« Edin, and its diſtance from the ſea, agree in point of poſition, they i 'K 
boch conſpire to ſhew that the Orrea was at the ſaid Couper of Fife. Wh 
ke Fe OrApENI. * 
te Although the Otadeni are by Camden ſaid to have only occupied 11 
dhe county of Northumberland in England; yet, as they are the only 1 * 
people placed by Ptolemy between the rivers Forth and Tine, they be 
inf „ have poſſeſſed the counties of Merſe and Eaſt-Lothian. F i 
mT hi. juſtifies my fixing the Gadeni on the northern fide of the frith of HE 
Clyde, in the ſhire of Lenox aforeſaid. ih 

5 EE RERIGONIUS SINUS. j 1 
his ſtrait, or gulph of the ſea, is undoubtedly Loch- rain, by the 185 

7 mull of Galloway. 8 | | | | 8 

| RERIGONIUM, | 1 ; 
Though Camden admits the Rerigonius Sinus to be the Loch-rain, Camd. Brit. 9 

. FO 9 adjoining 1 Scot. cap. © 


4 
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142 Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
adjoining to the mull of Galloway; yet he has unwarrantably placed 
the town of Rerigonium at Bargeny ih the cbuhtry of Caftick, at , 
great diſtance from the ſaid ſinus. Now, as the Rerigonius Sinus uh. 
doubtedly had its name from the town of Rerigonium, it muſt have 
been near the ſaid town: wherefore 1 am of opinion, that Sawil or 
Glaik in the county of Galloway, and that neighbourhocd, bid much 
fairer to be the Rerigonium of Ptolemy than Bargeny, which is ſo 
remote. . | 

RIPA ALTA. 
This place, by its poſition, is undoubtedly the Ordhill, or Ordhead, 
on the coaſt of Sutherland. 
| SELGOVA@. . 
This people, by their ſituation, plainly appear to have inhabited the 
countries of Annandale and Nideſdale, on the northern fide of Solway 
frith. 
TEZ AL. Zo 
This people plainly appear to have poſſeſſed the notth-eaſterh part 
of the county of Buchan. 
TEZALVM PROMONTORIUM. | 
This promontory of the Tezali manifeſtly ſhews itſelf to be Kinaird. 
head, near Frazerſburgh, in the north-eaftern part of the ſhite of 
Buchan. 


TAMIA. . 

This being a town of the Vacomagi, who, by their poſition, ap- 
pear to have inhabited Athol, Braidalbin, Badenoch, and other parts af 
Perthſhire; but being in the dark in reſpect to its fituation, I am yet 
of opinion, that it was in or near the Blair of Athol, by its pofitiontin 
Ptolemy. 


TARVEDTUM VEL OREAS PROMONTORIUM. 
Nothing can be plainer than that this is Faro-head in Stratfhinyve; 
at the north-weſtern point of Scotland. | 
Tava ASTUARIUM. 
This is the eſtuary or frith of the river Tay, which feparates the 
counties of Fife and Angus. | | 
oo THYLE INSULA. 5 ed 
Though this iſland, by its vicinity to the Orcades, and being in the 
account of Britain, might be taken for Schetland, or the Thule of tht 
ancients; yet, by its reſembling the iſle of Iſland more than that df 
Schetland, I think it may paſs for the former. | 
| TINA FLuvrus. | | 
This is the river Edin in the ſhire of Fife, which Bas its influx to 
the ſea in the neighbourhood of the city of St. Andrews. 
: TRIMONTIUM. 
This place, by its fituation, plainly appears to be the Roman ſtation 
at Middleby in Annandale, | 


Horfl. Brit. Tvus1s. 
nom. P-377- Although Horſley has placed this town at that of Nairn on the 
ſouth fide of the Murray frith, in the ſhire of Murray; yet he has, in 

the moſt amazing manner, converted the eſtuary or frith thereof ino 

that of Cromarty, which lies many miles to the northward: of Nath, 

and from which it is ſeparated by that great eſtuary the Murr? 

frith, Now, as an eſtuary or frith muſt have its name er 

ther from a river, country, town, or ſomething elſe in its neigh 

| bourhood, 
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conrhood, there's nor the Jeſt probability of Tueſs having been at 
Nairt : 1 fhall therefore endeavour to find it elſewhere, 
. Tvzxs1s ASTUARIUM. © * 
Though this eſtudry Has by Horfley been placed at Cromarty, as 
aforefdid; yet; by the fituation of the country, from the north-eaſt 
point of Büchan to the mouth of the river Neſs, which is almoſt due 
eaſt and weſt, it plainly appears to be the Murray frith ; and Tueſis 
being on the northern ſide of the ſame, I think that Red-caſtle, in the 
tire of Roſs, bids fair to be the Tueſis of Ptolemy. 
FL] | _ Vacomacrt. 1 | 
This people have had divers ſeats allotted them: Camden has placed Camd. Brit. 
them in Murray; and his editor fixes them in the upper part of Dum- m, =. 
battonfhite, benofth the river Clyde, which are very diſtant. But to 4 
me they ſeem to have been poſſeſſed of the countries of Athol, Braid- 
albin, Badenoch, and other northern parts in Perthſhire, 
VANDUARA. 
This town, by its ſituation, ſeems to be the Roman ſtation at Paiſley 
in the ſhire of Renfrew. 
VARAR ZESTUARIUM. 
This eſtuary is by Camden called the Murray frith ; but as I have 
above endeavoured to ſhew that the eſtuary of Tueſis, abovementioned, 
WS bids much fairer to be that frith, I am therefore of opinion, that this 
8 cſtuary is that of Tain, which parts the counties of Roſs and Suther- 
land. GS 
7 VENICONTES. | 
This people are by ſome confined to the county of Fife; whereas Horll. Brit, 
= by Ptolemy it plainly appears, that their country extended from the . N 7 
Tina Fluvius to that of Diva, which are agreed to be the rivers Edin 
and Dee: wherefore they muſt have poffeſſed the frorthern part of 
Fife, together with the ſhires of Angus and Merns. 
HY VERUVIUM PROMONTORIUM., 8 
This promontory plainly appears to be Dungſbyhead, the north-eaſt 
point of Caithneſs. | 
VICTORIA. IP 4 | 
Camden, by a very improbable conjecture of turning the word Camd. Brit. 
WS Guith into that of Victoria, has, without the leaſt regard to its ſitua- le Try 
ton, made it to be Inchkeith iſland in the frith of Forth. And, in 
order to mend this groundleſs conjecture, his editor fuppoſes it to be Camd. Brit. 
the Roman ſtation at Ardoch in Stratherin, which he places eight 3 
miles north-eaſt from the town of Stirling; but, inſtead of that bear- 
mg, it lies about north-weſt from it. Now as the hill of Clieſh, 
whereon there is a Roman fortreſs, bears north-eaſt from Stirling much 
dbout the aforeſaid diſtance, I take it to be Victoria; which, by its po- 
tion, confirms what I have faid of the ſtation at Ardoch's being the 
Wy Alanna of Ptolemy. | | 
And a late writer fays, by the antiquity and ſuitable ſituation of Hor. Britan. 
he Abernerhy, there is no room to doubt of its being the Victoria of Pto- * 
in I lemy. But our author having unluckily forgot that Victoria is fituated * 77” 
beſouth the river Edin, and Abernethy at the confluence of the rivers 
= wy Erin, ſome miles benorth the ſame, his aſſertion muſt drop 
COurie, | | 
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Herod. inVit. 
Sever. 


Xiphil. Epit. 
Dion. in Vit. 
Sever. 
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plied to the inhabitants of the northern parts. 


Of the food, houſes, and ancient buildings of the Gael or Caledonian, 


THE HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


ViDoGARA SINUS. 
This gulph, by its poſition, I take to be the bay of Irwin, in the 
frith of the river Clyde. 1 
VIRNE DRUM PROMONTORITUM. 
This promontory, by its ſituation, muſt be Strathy-head, bet 
thoſe of Dungſby and Faro heads, in the counties of Caithneſs anq 
Strathnaver. I; 
UXELUM.. 1 | 
This being a town of the Selgovæ, on the eaſtern fide of the Novius 
Fluvius, or river Nid, I take Dumfries, in the county of Nideſdale, 
to be it. 
Having gone through Ptolemy's account of the northern part of 
Britain, I think it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that though he ha 
taken ſo much pains to deſcribe the ſeveral people and places therein, 
yet he has not in the leaſt mentioned the Scots; which plainly ſhes, 
as I have already obſerved, that the appellative Scot was not then ap. 


E 


Scots, and Pitts. 


AF E R having given Ptolemy's deſcription of our country about 
fifteen hundred years ago, I ſhall next proceed to give an account 
of the manner of living, buildings, dreſs, language, religion, cuſtom, 
laws, &c. of our predeceſſors. | 
By Roman writers it appears, that our anceſtors, having ſeldom 
troubled themſelves with agriculture, lived on milk, and the fleſh they 
got by hunting, and wild fruits; and though they had variety of fil 
in great plenty, they never eat any: and probably they abſtained from 
the uſe of hares, geeſe, and hens fleſh, as their neighbours the Cumin 
in the ſouthern part of Britain did. 5 
The Caledonians, according to Dion Caſſius, had neither walls nor 
towns, and their houſes were mean and deſpicable hovels, probably 
like thoſe of the meaner ſort of our highlanders at preſent, which ar 
little ſorry buildings, made of ſods of earth, and covered with thu 
turfs; and thoſe of the Cumri, or ſouthern Britons, built in woods 
and by river ſides. But they being only to accommodate the poor, 
thoſe belonging to perſons of diſtinction, or the heads of clans, denomi. 
nated duns, (that 1s, caſtles) appear to have been built with dry ſtone 
walls on hills and eminences, and fortified with an exterior wall of the 
ſame materials and manner of conſtruction, with a ſufficient proviſion 
of large ſtones for artillery, to be employed in the defence thereof 
which, when attacked, they threw down among their enemies. The 
veſtigia of many of theſe edifices are till to be ſeen in ſeveral parts df 
Scotland, eſpecially in the northern. In time this manner of building 
became ſo very common, that it not only prevailed in the count! 
among the peaſants, but in cities and towns: for we are told by nes 
Sylvius, ambaſſador in Scotland from pope Eugene IV. in the yer 
1437, in his account of our country, that the greateſt part of tht 
walls of the houſes were built of dry ſtones, without mortar ; a me- 


7 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
hod of conſtruction ſaid. to be ſtill in uſe in the weſtern iſlands o 


Scotland. 
lick fignified hills) became at laſt ſo very numerous, that no hill was 


And the appellation dun not being to be found in the Cumeraeg, or 
welch tongue, it corroborates what has already been ſaid, that the 
al or ancient Scots inhabited the ſouthern parts of Britain before the 
arrival of the Belgick Gauls, the predeceſſors of the Welſh in this 
inland: which is evident by the hills in Kent, thoſe on and near Saliſ- 
WE bury plain, and in other ſouthern parts of England, being till called 
duns or downs. ; 1 
. But as few of thoſe ancient duns or caſtles are now remaining, it 
vill not be amiſs, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, to give a deſcrip- 
on of one of them in the northern part of Scotland. 2 85 
T)his ancient edifice, denominated Dunaliſcaigh, is ſituated on the 
Ws outhern fide of the Kyle, or frith of Dornoch or Tain, about five 
miles to the weſtward of the town of Tain, in the ſhire of Roſs. It 


wall, except that of the door-way. It is built of large rough dry 
WS ſtones without mortar, placed in pretty equal layers, each of which 
WE narrowing the wall by an off-ſet of an inch and a half, it is thereby 
WS tapered upwards. 1 
W This ruinous fabrick at preſent is about twenty feet in height; but, 
by the great quantity of large ſtones lying both on the out and in- ſides 
thereof, it may probably have been above thirty feet in height; as that 
of Troddan, in the vale of Glenbeg in the ſhire of Inverneſs, is ſaid to 
be. The breadth of this fabrick, with that of its area, is fifty-four 
feet and nine inches; the thickneſs of its walls, with the cavity there- 
in, is twelve feet; and the external circumference, one hundred and 
WW {xty-four feet and three inches. The door-way, or entry in the caſt 
ce, as near as T could diſcover in the ruins, is about fix feet in height, 
ad three feet two inches in wideth, and the lintel over the ſame is an 
aauilateral triangular ſtone about four. feet. Within this ſtructure 
2 circular area of thirty feet diameter; and in the middle of the 
entrance, on each ſide, is a paſſage leading into the cavity between the 
alls, which extends round the inſide of the building, of the breadth 
f five feet and ten inches. This caſtle appears to have been at leaſt 
SE three ſtories in height, aſcended to by two ſets of ſtairs in each ſtory, 
ET] hich conſiſted of two rooms. The ground-floor, or lowermoſt of 
7 ne ſtories, which is about ſeven feet in height, is lighted by two win- 
oss regarding the area: the ſecond, which is in height eight feet and 
Vo inches, is illuminated by four windows; and the uppermoſt ſtory 
WP" ſtories, were probably of the ſame altitude and number of windows 
- vith that of the ſecond, though they cannot be aſcertained, becauſe of 


1 dullding, inſtead of being arched, have their four uppermoſt layers of 
ones projecting inwards on each fide, whereon are laid long flat 
les, which ſerve both for the floors and cielings of each ſtory, as 
ithout doubt ſuch ſtones ſerved for the roof, or covering at the top ; 
ence, from a battlement, or parapet-wall, the inhabitants uſed to 
end themſelves and their fortreſs, as often as they were attacked. 


P p This 


Theſe domeſtick fortreſſes (originally called duns, which in the Gae- 


denominated a dun but ſuch as had a caſtle or place of ſtrength thereon. 


© ruinous condition of the upper parts. The narrow rooms in this 


165 


is of a circular form, without a window or any aperture in the outſide 


Gord. Itiner, 
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Buchan. Rer. 
Scot. lib. 1. 


common layers, compoſed only about half a layer; yet though the 


either erected as trophies or ſepulchres for great men, to perpetuate 


both by their name and appearance, ſhew themſelves to have been for. 


TAE HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
This effectually deſtroys Buchanan's conjectures of theſe duns being 


their memory to poſterity; and as to their being built in imitation of 
his Templum Termini, or Arthur's Oven, near the river of Carton in 
Stirlingſhire, there will, on comparing the draught of the one with 
the remains of the others, appear no other reſemblance than that of 
rotundity : for, by their different manner of conſtruction, the former 


treſſes; whereas the latter ſeems to have been erected for ſome domeſ. 
tick office, and for none, I think, more likely than that of a cold bath, 
though by different writers it has been appropriated to a diverſity of 
uſes. And as to its conſtruction, it was only a ſingle-walled building 
arched as it were at top, by ſtones projecting inwards, with an aper. 
ture in the uppermoſt part; which I take to have been caſual, and not 
built ſo at. firſt, as has by many been thought; for had it been at fit 
ſo erected, there had been no occaſion for fo very large and lofty a doc. 
way of ten feet fix inches in height, and fix feet four inches in breadth, 
with a window over the ſame about three feet three inches ſquare, in 
ſo ſmall a building as this, which was only nineteen feet and fix inche 
in the internal diameter. Beſides, inſtead of having a coping thereon, 
the uppermoſt ſtones, which were of the ſame form with thoſe of the 


reſt, through accidents and the inclemency of the weather, are gone 
they nevertheleſs plainly ſhew that this was not the uppermoſt layer: 
wherefore we may juſtly conclude, that the layers formerly aboye thi 
are loſt and periſhed by the like contingencies. | 

Now as the conſtruction of the abovementioned Dunaliſcaigh is f 
widely different from that of Arthur's Oven, by its having divers room 
therein, with a large open area in the middle, never ſaid to be cloſea 
top, and without a window on the outſide, we cannot ſuppoſe that i, 
with the numerous edifices of the ſame kind throughout the kingdom, 
were any other than fortreſſes ; for thoſe duns or caſtles, both by thei 
ſituation and conſtruction, appear to have been very ſtrong. And I ms 
gine they were erected by the ancient Scotiſh and Pictiſh nobility aid 
gentry, who formerly, without regard to the king, entered into all- 
ances, and formed confederacies amongſt themſelves, againſt ther 
neighbours: and being continually at war in one part or other of tle 
kingdom, it was neceſſary for them to have places of ſtrength to reti 
to, for the ſecurity of their perſons, in caſe of a defeat; for tho WW 
duns, by their ſmall dimenſions, were only fit for the reception of. 
family, and not for an army to retreat to, in caſe of an overthrow. An 
as to thoſe duns being by ſome ſaid to have been hunting-houſes, ti 
ſeems to be 2 notion as wild as that of the caſtle at Durneſs, in tie 
county of Strathnaver, being erected by the fabulous king Dornadil. 

Remark. Although foreign to my preſent undertaking, I 0M 
obſerve, that had I known the ancient Gaelick or Scotiſh language * 
well when I wrote the Hiſtory of London, as I do at preſent, I woulM 
have declared it to be my opinion, that the city of London owes ba 
its origin and name to our anceſtors the Gael, and not to the Romas 
The reaſon for my opinion is, that the appellation London, for aug 
I can learn, has not the leaſt affinity with the Latin tongue: whe 
in our ancient language it appears to be a Gaelick compound of L 


and Dun: the former part, Lon, fignifying a plain, and the 5 = 
| mo 
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Dun, a hill or eminence; which anſwers exactly to the ſite of London, 
by its having had (as is ſtill manifeſt) a plain along the river ſide, and 
a hill or eminence thereunto adjoining. Now as it appears that Lon- 
gon, when deſtroyed by the Britons under the conduct of Boadicia, 
was not a place of ſtrength, Dun, the latter part of the compound, 
cannot denote a caſtle, therefore it muſt imply a hill: wherefore I 
think this bids fair for the etymology of its name. 

This derivation of London, from Lon and Dun, is in ſome meaſure 
confirmed by Edward Lhuyd, a learned and judicious Welſh anti- 
quary, who declares it to be his opinion, that the ancient Gael, com- 
monly called Scots, inhabited the ſouthern part of Britain (now deno- 
minated England) before the arrival of his countrymen the Cumri, by 
the Romans called Britons, and by the Engliſh Welſh. His reaſon is, 
that there are a great number of cities, towns, villages, hills, rivers, 
Sc. in England and Wales, whoſe names are not in their language. 
This occaſioned his travelling into the highlands of Scotland, where 
be diſcovered all the names of the ſaid places to be Gaelick, or ancient 
WS Scotith; whence he juſtly concludes, that the ſaid names were given 
= by the Gael, their founders, and inhabitants of the iſle of Britain. 


CHAP. ih 


Of the language, 


Have already ſhewn, I hope to the ſatisfaction of the reader, that 
the Gaelick or ancient Scotiſh tongue, ſtill in uſe among our high- 
landers, is the ancient Celtick or Gauliſh language, formerly ſpoken in 
Gaul, now France. I ſhall next attempt to ſhew when and on what 
occalion the Engliſh tongue, which 1s now our common ſpeech, was 
at firſt brought into Scotland. | 

It has been the opinion of divers writers, that that language was at 
WS fit introduced into Scotland by king Malcolm Canmore, who, on the 
murder of his father king Donald, and the uſurpation of the regicide 

Macbeth, fled to England for refuge, where he was kindly received 
and royally entertained by king Edward the Confeſſor, at whoſe court 
he not only learned the Engliſh language, but the manners of the 
people. Thus being as it were educated in England, he is ſaid to 
have preferred the ſpeech, dreſs, and cuſtoms of that country to thoſe 
of bis own. Soon after his reſtoration, by the defeat and death of the 
uſurper, William duke of Normandy having ſubdued England, Ed- 
gar Atheling, heir to the Engliſh crown, together with his mother, 
ſſters, and many of the Engliſh nobility, came into Scotland for re- 

fauge; who being generouſly received, and lands conferred on them by 

E Malcolm, divers of them ſettled in our country, where their deſcen- 
gaants at preſent are ſome of the moſt ancient and noble families in 
2 Scotland. The Engliſh language on theſe occaſions, as 'tis ſaid, be- 
n that of the court, it ſoon diffuſed itſelf throughout the king- 
om. 

But that this could not be the time that the Engliſh language was 
at firſt brought into Scotland, I think, will in ſome meaſure appear by 
de {mail number of Engliſh who arrived in our country on the afore- 
. laid occaſion; who bein g only ſome of the principal families, with their 
W <omeſticks, tis much more reaſonable to believe that they learned our 
| tongue, 
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ſaid that the Engliſh ſpeech became that of the court, even that wa; 


caſes be demonſtrated. Thus, although the preſent French tongue 
has for many years been that of moſt of the courts of Europe, it has 
not been able to extend itſelf beyond the verges of the ſaid: courts, 
Beſides, if we conſider the impolitical expulſion of vaſt multitudes of 
Proteſtants from that kingdom, many thouſands of whom are ſaid to 
have ſettled in Britain, and who had in the reign of queen Anne, in 
London only, no leſs than twenty-ſix. French churches ; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding of theſe amazing numbers in this iſland, it does not appear that 
their ſpeech has in the leaſt affected ours; but, on the contrary, our 
has prevailed and become theirs: as have alſo thoſe of other countries, 
where the ſaid French refugees have ſettled in great numbers. 

Add to this, that notwithſtanding the many thouſands of Normang 
brought into England by the Conqueror, and the great pains taken by 
him to alter the language, laws, conſtitutions, and cuſtoms of the 
Engliſh, though he prevailed ſo much in effecting the latter, he could 
not accompliſh his deſign againſt the language. Wherefore 1 am of 
-opinion, that we mult go a little higher. | 


Gild. Hit, The Cumri or Welſh having, in the year 448, called over the 
ſect. Ria. Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt their northern enemies the Scots and 
Eccieſ. lib. 5. Picts, they arrived the year after under the conduct of the brothers 
c. 15. Hengiſt and Horſa, who, joining the Britons, marched againſt the 
3 Scots and Picts, who were advanced into the country as far as Stam- 
ford in Lincolnſhire. There a battle enſuing, the Scots and Picts were 
Nen. Hiſt. defeated. This ſo encouraged Hengiſt, that he ſent for Octo his ſon, 
Bit. ©.3/- according to Nennius; (but by Malmeſbury he is ſaid to be his bro: 
ther, with his ſon Ebuſa) who arriving with forty ſhips in the year 
452, landed in the northern part of Britain, fince called Northumber- 
land, (which extended from the eſtuary or frith of Humber, in Em- 
land, to thoſe of Forth and Clyde in Scotland) and having ſubdued i, 
and expelled the Pics, they planted the country with their own people, 
as is manifeſt by the names of the countries, towns, and places, which, 
being chiefly Engliſh, are as different from thoſe benorth the ſaid frit 

and river, as the Engliſh and the Gaelick languages are. 
The government of theſe countries the Engliſh enjoyed till the yer 
685, when Ecgfrid, king of Northumberland, invaded the country d 
Bed. Hiſt. the Picts; which occaſioning a battle, he, with the greateſt part of hy 


Ecclel. liv. 4. army, was cut off, Whereupon the Picts repoſſeſſed themſelves of tix 
Mow northern part of Northumberland, as far as the river Tweed, which 
Higd. Poly- they enjoyed till they were totally ſubdued by Keneth Macalpin in tis 
cup ben! year 839; and though, by the indolence and indiſcretion of his fuc 
Inful, Ceflor Donald, theſe countries were ſoon after recovered by the Eng- 
liſh, yet king Gregory, from his gallant exploits juſtly called the Great 

recovered them about the year 880, in poſſeſſion whereof the ocob 

have remained ever ſince. = 

Now the Scots, by the conqueſt of the Pits, being in poſſeſſion d 

the large and populous Engliſh countries beſouth the frith of Forth 

this ſoon drew our king and nobility to ſettle there: it may therefore b: 

juſtly preſumed, that as the language was Engliſh, the king and nobl 


lity quickly learnt the ſame; and in this being followed by thoſe who 


tongue, than that they propagated their own. And although it be. 


not ſufficient to make it that of the country, as may by ſome parallel 


reſorted thereto from all parts of the kingdom, it muſt LY ak 5 
9 pes 
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TA HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
ſpread itſelf throughout the country. I am therefore of opinion, that 
this bids the faireſt both for the time and reaſon of the Scots having 
adopted the language of theſe conquered countries. 

To what has been ſaid, I ſhall add the obſervations of a curious and 
learned highlander, who ſays, that though the ancient and proper 
name of their country be Albinich, or Albany, and that of the people 
Gaoidhil, or Gael; yet ſome of his countrymen of late, by reading 
Lhuyd's Archzologia Britannica, and Keating's Hiſtory of Ireland, have 
introduced a new appellation, by ſometimes calling themſelves Trealh 
ccuit, and Ginnail Scuit; that is, the tribe or family of Scota, and the 
progeny or offspring of Scota: and their language, which is properly 
called Galig, or Gaelick, they have likewiſe of late termed Scuit- 
bherla, or Scot-bherla, that is, the Scotiſh tongue. Theſe filly and 
ridiculous innovations may probably be as much owing to Fordun's 
fabulous Scota, as either to Lhuyd or Keating. 


CHAT, Iy, 
Of the habit or dreſs. 


WI are told by Tacitus, that the celebrated Roman general Agri- 
. cola, in order to civilize the fierce and warlike Britons, who, on 
all occaſions, were ready to take up arms againſt him, politically en- 

deavoured to ſoften them by alluring pleaſures; and, by private exhorta- 
tions and publick aſſiſtance, prevailed on them to build houſes, temples, 
ſeats of juſtice, and other places of publick convention: he cauſed the 
W tons of their princes and nobility to be inſtructed in the liberal arts, when 
they, who juſt before had deſpiſed the Roman language, learnt and ad- 
mured their eloquence ; and, beſides the Romans apparel, plunged them- 
ſelves into their vices, erecting magnificent porticoes, ſtately baths, and 


= ſumptuous bagnio's; which, together with profuſe and elegant banquet- 
1 ing, and publick entertainments, were by the ignorant termed politeneſs, 
5 not adverting, as our author juſtly obſerves, that theſe were ſo many 
hi badges of ſlavery. 


=_ REMaRK. One of the abovementioned baths, of which the an- 
nexed print is a repreſentation, was diſcovered in the year 1745, at 
Noetherby, a large Roman ſtation on the eaſtern fide of the river Eſk, 
in the county of Cumberland, without or on the northern fide of the 


N Roman barriers, or walls of Adrian and Severus, on the Scotiſh fide. 
+ As was likewiſe another of the ſame kind (by the deſcription I received 
Fu of it) at Delvin, a Roman ſtation on the eaſtern fide of the river Tay 


nin Perthſhire ; but the ſaid bath being demoliſhed, and the ſpot where- 
on it ſtood converted into arable land, I was deprived of the pleaſure 
of ſeeing it. en | 

That the Gael or Caledonians were the people that were taught the 
arts abovementioned, is manifeſt by our highlanders having preſerved 
the uſe of the Roman dreſs amongſt them near ſeventeen hundred 
Jears; with this difference only, that the arms of the highlanders are 
covered from the elbow downwards, (though till of late they were 
otherwiſe) and the Romans, being generally in the imperial habit, in- 
ſtead of the pileus or bonnet, have the laurel on their heads; but 
their femoralia, or covering of the thighs, being ſcolloped, thoſe of 


— 


1 - the highlander 8, like thoſe of inferior ancient Romans, were plain 1 
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And to put it beyond diſpute that this is the ancient Roman dreſs, we 
need only compare a Scotiſh highlander in his habit, with a Roman 
ſtatue in its drapery. 5 

The bonnet or cap that covers the head was the Roman pileus, 23 
may be ſeen by many Roman ſtatues and ſculptures. The plaid, which 
is the toga, by the ancient Gauls called braccæ, and, with a ſmall va- 
riation, by our highlanders braccan, I take to be the moſt ancient of al 
garments, the uſe of which ſeems to have been almoſt univerſal; for 
it was not only worn by the Romans, and other Europeans, but alſo 
by the Oriental nations, as does appear by a number of ancient ſtatue 
and coins; and is at preſent, in painting, called the ſcarf. | 

The opinions of writers being different concerning the make of the 
toga, (which, according to Varro, was the moſt ancient Roman dreſs 
worn both by men and women in the infancy of Rome) have occa- 
ſioned great diſputes amongſt our modern hiſtorians and antiquaries, 
of which Catrou and Rouille, in a marginal note on their Roman hif. 
tory, have given us the following ſpecimen. | 

Nothing has been more controverted than the form of the ancient 
«© Roman toga: ſome, as Rubenius, are perſuaded it was open before 
e from top to bottom. Le Ferrari, in his book De Re Veſtiaria, thinks 
ce that it had no opening but in the upper part, where a great hole was 
ce cut in it, for the head to go through, and to give play to the arms: 
« becauſe this robe had no ſleeves, it was pretty much like a man- 
ce tle, which reacheth down to the heels in great folds; only with 
ce this difference, that the toga was not open before. In ancient me- 
ce dals we ſee the toga ſo repreſented as to make it credible it was not 
«« open before, and our eyes ſeem ſufficient to determine the queſtion 
5e in Ferrari's favour.“ 

« We may obſerve in theſe medals, (of which they have given en. 
« gravings) that the hole in the upper part of the toga gave the right 
* arm play, but not the left, which was employed in holding up the 
* bottom of the robe, the other lappet of which was thrown from 
« the right ſide over the left ſhoulder, for the convenience of action. 
But was this garment ſquare, or round? or was it only an halt 
«© round? This is again another diſpute amongſt the moderns, and 
« 1s very difficult to be determined.” And thoſe writers farther tel 
us, © That ſome from Macrobius were of opinion, that Cæſar bound 
c up the folds of his toga with a girdle. And the ſaid writers having 
«© ſhewn us the improbability thereof, ſay Macrobius therefore only 
means, that Cæſar wrapt the lappets of his robe acroſs him in {ſuch 
an affected manner as made him look effeminate. The ſoldiers 
e when they alſo wore the toga in the army, uſed to faſten it up; and 
* bringing up the lappets under the ſtomach, tied them in a knot aite! 
ce the manner of the gabini.“ , 

REeMark. Had our authors better conſidered the toga, they would 
not have been of Ferrari's opinion that it was cloſe before, or that! 
had a hole at top to give paſſage to the head, or play to the arms: it 
this caſe it would have had the form of a woman's petticoat hanging 
down from the ſhoulders, wherein the arms would have been rendered 
uſeleſs; for how could they have room to play, when the toga had 10 
fleeves to put them in, or to keep it on the ſhoulders? and if it ſhould 
be alleged they went through the hole upwards, the toga wer ns 
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| allen from off the body, and conſequently be rendered uſeleſs. Be- 
Ndes, is it not very unreaſonable to give lappets to a garment of this 
make? What end could _—_ anſwer? how could they have been 
thrown over the ſhoulder, when the arms and hands were confined 
under the toga? This, I think, will demonſtrate that our authors eyes 
were not ſufficient to determine the queſtion in Ferrari's favour. 

But, to put it beyond diſpute, that the toga was a looſe open gar- 
ment, take the following lines in Martial: 


Et teges & cimex & nud! ſponda grabati 

Et breves, atque eadem nocte dieque toga. 
That is, | Ho 
As the plaid by day ſerv'd the body to cover, 
So did it by night, as a coverlet ever. 


| Some are of opinion, that the toga was a civil and not a military 


garment ; but others, who aſſert it was both, tell us, that when it was 
worn by ſoldiers in the army, it was tied in a knot, and faſtened round 


the middle, as aforeſaid ; which ſhews it to have been that we call the 


belted plaid. 


But in order to obtain a clearer notion of the toga, pleaſe take 
the following deſcription of the plaid. 
= The plaid, which is an open looſe garment, of the length of three 
Ss yards, and breadth of one yard and a half, is applied to divers ſervices, 
WS 2. When it is uſed as a fence againſt the weather, it is put acroſs the 
Ss ſhoulders, and over the body, and the ends are ſupported by the hands 
before: when it is worn in ſtate or parade, one end, which comes 
gg over the left ſhoulder, is born up by the left hand, and the other end, 
brought under the right arm, is thrown acroſs the left ſhoulder, where- 
by the right arm is free for action, and the plaid, beautifully flowing, 
borms one of the fineſt and eaſieſt dreſſes imaginable: ard on an ex- 
pedition, or in time of action, the plaid being bound up with a belt 
bout the middle of the body, and buckled or faſtened on the top of 
dhe left ſhoulder, is called the belted plaid ; as without doubt Cæſar's 
ED wen abovementioned was, though not admitted by the abovenamed 
authors. 
| But the greateſt ſervice of the plaid ſeems to be by night, when it is 
uled in the fame manner by our highlanders as it was by the ancient 
1 Romans, for a coverlet, which undoubtedly gave riſe to the blanket; 
and when in the field, by wrapping the plaid round the body, and 

lying down therein, it anſwers all the ends of a bed. 
And as all the other parts of the highland dreſs are likewiſe Roman, 


ent by in both languages, vz. The bonnet is the Roman pileus; the 
cker, or ſhort coat, the tunicula; the philibeg, or little kilt, which co- 


 cali2a; and the brogues, or ſhoes without heels, are the calceus : and the 
W245 of the plaid abovementioned plainly appear to be the lappets given 
to the toga by the abovenamed writers. By this diſcovery it is to be 
: weed, oat henceforth all diſputes amongſt antiquaries will ceaſe. on 
s head. | 
b But, as a repreſentation to the eye ſeems more demonſtrative than 
nc to the mind, I have added certain figures, both of Romans and 
| | Highlanders, 


* 


it 15 neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, to ſhew the names they 


vers the thighs, is the femoralia ; the ſhort hoſe, not knee high, are the 
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Highlanders, in their reſpective dreſſes; whereby, excluſive of the 
lower parts of the arms of our highlanders being covered, as already 
hinted, they appear to be exactly the ſame. 
The toga amongſt the Romans was diverſified by a variety of appel. 
lations, big. toga conſularis, toga militaris, toga virilis, toga capito- 
lina, toga prætexta, toga chlamys, toga communis, toga forenſis, togy 
nivea, and toga domeſtica, or coverlet, which: were either diſtinguiſheq 
by their reſpective colours, or manner of wearing the ſame: but whe. 


ther there ever was any diſtinction, in reſpect to colour, amongſt our 
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| anceſtors, I cannot learn; for the only difference amongſt us, of late, 2 
"WR was in the manner of wearing the plaid, (a party-coloured woollen AMR 
WT earment) v2. when uſed in ſtate or parade, the belted plaid, the 
Wt weather plaid, and the bed plaid, or blanket. | 2 
Wt! The toga, as already mentioned, being ſuppoſed to be the moſt an. 
4 [ cient garment, it has been changed into a variety of forms; for all the 
'; 0 upper garments, occaſionally worn in Europe at preſent, are taken 
1 from it, viz. Mens gowns of all ſorts, whether thoſe of lawyers and 
i parſons, or night-gowns, cloaks, great coats, &c. as are likewiſe the 5 
1 pallium and long gown of the Greeks, Poles, Turks, Sc. with te 
. archiepiſcopal pall and miniſters ſcarves. The toga or plaid is {till worn BM 
bY: by many of the poorer ſort of men in the lower parts of our country; 
ER as it likewiſe is by women of all ſorts, both in our high and low land, 
WW And, beſides Scotland, the ſaid toga or plaid is ſtill worn by women 
„ in the circle of Lower Saxony in Germany; and in Barbary, in Africa, 
. by men both by night and day: by the former it is called a regen 
. deugh, or rain- cloth, as a ſhelter from the weather; by women of 
Wh diſtinction it is made of black filk, by thoſe of a middling ſtation 
Was pretty fine linen, and by the poorer fort of females of a coarſe linen 
M which ſerves them whilſt abroad as a fence againſt the weather, and 
n by night as a bed-ſheet. 
. Although I have, as abovementioned, declared the toga or plaid t 
4 have been part of the Roman dreſs, and that we received it from the 
* Pezron. An- Romans; yet, by a further inquiry, I find that ſoon after the flood 
100 tig. des Celt. of Noah it was in uſe amongſt the Margians, who dwelt betwerl 
10 0 TS Media and Tartary ; whoſe deſcendants, by the appellation of Celts 
„ Diod. Sic. in their migrations weſtward, brought it into Gaul, where it was call! 
1 {4 3 braccæ, and the people that wore it Galli braccati. And that the fai 
N braccæ, or plaid, was in uſe amongſt the inhabitants of our county 
„ before the arrival of the Romans in Caledonia, is manifeſt by the fol 
Li . lowing verſe in Martial, who wrote about the middle of the fil 
4. century. 
. Mart. Epigr. uam veteres bracce Britonis pauperis. 
22. That is, 


The old plaid the poor Britons wore. 


Now as by the above verſe it appears that the braccæ or pla 
called by the Romans the toga, was in uſe in this iſland before the a 
rival of the Romans, they probably received it from the Gauls, by Wl 
appearing to have been brought into Europe by their anceſtors, mau 
ages before the founding of Rome. 1 e : 
And as I take the ſaid verſe to be a confirmation of Cæſar's native "i 
inland inhabitants of this iſland being the true and ancient Brito" 


or Gael; ſo it convinces me, that the ſaid Gael were their — n 
: "ml 


* 


Tas HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
both by their language and the braccæ, or plaid, till in uſe amongſt. 
them, as already mentioned. | 


l 
' | \ 
0 
„e r 
5 ** 


CHAP. v. 
Of the religion of the Gael. 


4s 1 think I have already made it plainly appear, that this iſland 
was peopled from our neighbouring country of Gaul or France; fo. 5 
chat we, being the firſt colony that came from thence, were of the ſame s 
religion, is evident ; for Czfar, ſpeaking of the religious diſcipline of ee 2 
the Gauls, ſays it was thought to have been inſtituted in Britain; fo 
thoſe who deſired to become maſters thereof, went thither to learn it. 

Now as it appears that our religion was the fame with theirs, ſo muſt 

our gods; which were Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Apollo, and Minerva. 
The firſt whereof was the ſupreme deity: Mars preſided over war: 

Mercury being the tutelar god, or guardian, to him addreſſes were 

made for affiſtance in all undertakings, and protection in journeys; 

and regarding him as the inventor of arts, and protector of commerce, 

many ſtatues were erected to his honour: Apollo they deemed their 

phyſician, and curer of all their maladies; and Minerya was adored 

for her having firſt taught manufactures. Beſides theſe deities, both 

the ſun and the moon were worſhipped by our anceſtors, by the names 
Jof Beal and Diana: the temples conſecrated to the former were circles 
of rough unpoliſhed ſtones, and thoſe dedicated to the latter were 
ſemicircles of the ſame ſort of ſtones, as hereafter will appear. 
The prieſts to thoſe deities, who were alſo philoſophers, were deno- 
Wminated Druids. This name is by ſome derived from the Greek word 
WDrus, an oak-tree. Pezron will not admit of this; for he tells us, Pezron. Anz 
What the Celts, in their weſtern progreſs from Aſia, having over-run 7: = vw 
Preece, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Peloponeſus, communicated 
heir language to the Greeks; which afterwards ſpreading into Italy, 
Woth the Greek and Latin tongues are in a great meaſure derived from 
he Celtick or Gauliſh language. Now as the Greek Drus is derived 
Wrom the Celtick Deru, an oak-tree, he is of opinion, that the appel- 
ation of Druid owes its origin to the Celtick. Be that as it will, this 
certain, that all their ſacrifices and religious rites were performed in 
Wroves of oak-trees; nor did they celebrate any of their religious cere- Plin. Hiſt. 
Wnoncs without an oaken branch: for the oak, repreſenting their great lib. 16. c. 44. 
ad Jupiter, was held as very ſacred; and whatever vegetable happened 

Wo cleave to or grow on it, was regarded as the immediate gift * 
Pen: but eſpecially the plant miſletoe, which, of all things, was 
ecmed the moſt ſacred. | 
The Druids, who, by Pezron, are faid to be ſucceſſors of the Cu- Peron. An- 
tes, the ſages or prieſts of the Titans, having been the ſole repoſito- d. 0 
Hees of learning, to them were committed the ſacred myſteries, and care Caf? de Bell, 
g df things divine, the performing of publick and private ſacrifices, the Gall. lib. 6. 
errpretation of religion, the inſtruction of youth, forms of worſhip, 

Id rules of morality ; and, by obſerving the motions of the celeſtial 10 
Podies, preſaged future events, wherein the vulgar were chiefly con- 1 

erned. By which they obtained ſuch an authority and veneration | 

Rnong the people, that no laws were made without their propoſal or 
WP Probation, or perſons puniſhed but by their verdict; and all-contro- 
| R r verſies, 
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verſies, of what kind ſoever, were leſt to their deciſion ; and whoexe- 


refuſed to abide by their decrecs were excommunicated, deprived orf 


the benefit of the law, and of all places of honour and truſt, * 


Plin. Hiſt. 
lib. 16. c. 44. 


-Exod. c. 34. 


v. 13. 
Levit. c. 26. 
v. 30. 
Geneſ. c. 21. 
*. 


being deemed the moſt profligate wretches, were avoided by all. 
By this great power the Druids gained ſuch an aſcendant over the 
people, that they became the chief directors of all affairs, both ſpir. 
tual and temporal, enjoyed all manner of immunities, and were exempt 
from all forts of taxes; and having never committed any of thei 
myſteries or craft to writing, kept the people in groſs ignorance ang 
ſlavery to their pretended divine hierarchy : wherein, Iam ſorry to fg 
it, they have been too much followed. by the Chriſtian clergy. 

The chief doctrines of the Druids were, the immortality and trany. 
migration of ſouls, concerning the nature of things, and the power an 
majeſty of the immortal gods. f ES 

The temples of the Druids, according to Pliny, were erected i; 
woods, or groves of oak-trees: and by the great number of the {ai 
temples ſtil] remaining in Scotland, eſpecially in the northern parts, they 
appear to have been erected on high grounds. All temples or altar 
erected in groves on high places, ſeem to have been of very great antiquity, 
and of pagan inſtitution ; as appears by an injunction of the Almighty 
to the Iſraelites to deſtroy their altars, break their images, and cu 
down their groves on high places. And as to what is ſaid of Abr. 
ham's planting a grove. in Beerſheba, and calling on the name of Go 
I imagine that was done according to the cuſtom of his native country 


of Ur of the Chaldees, before he came to be thoroughly acquainted 


with the will of God. 


Ih be pagan temples in Scotland are of three different ſorts : the fir 


conſiſts of one row of rough unpoliſhed ſtones, placed in the groun 
endways, about four feet aſunder, in circular order: the ſecond col 
fiſts of two, and the third of three rows of ſtones, as aforeſaid. The 
dimenſions of theſe temples being various, are from about fifteen u 


above ſixty feet in diameter; and the incircling ſtones from about thre 
to about ten feet in height above the ground. Now as theſe temple 


differ in magnificence, I am of opinion they belonged to different u 
ders of their prieſts, called flamins and arch-flamins, and probably nd 


unlike our pariſh, epiſcopal, and archiepiſcopal churches. Be thats 


it will, two of the ſaid temples are commonly together, one encom 
paſſed with a ditch, the other not; for the better underſtanding d 
which I ſhall give an account of one of the ſaid temples, which! 
ſituated on the weſtern ſide of the highway, about a quarter of a mil 


beſouth the river Don, near Inverury, in the ſhire of Aberdeen. = 
This anonymous temple conſiſts of two parts: the ſmalleſt, hig 
towards the ſouth, is ſurrounded with a ditch ; and the largeſt encom. 


paſſed with three rows of ſtones erect, with a ſmall cairn or heap d 
ſtones in the middle. That this has been a place of worſhip, of gret 
eminence and diſtinction, appears by its long avenue of about two hun- 
dred yards, encloſed with a row of large ſtones erected on each fide: 
it leads from the ſouth to the leſſer circle, and, having croſſed the 
ſame, continues its ſhort courſe to the larger, encloſed with ſtones. 
Into the ditch which ſurrounded the leſſer of the aforeſaid incloſutt 


no perſon was admitted but the prieſt, who led the beaſt: for ſacrif 


thrice ſunways round the circle; and being killed therein, part of 
fleſh was conſumed on the cairn or altar of burnt offerings, in tb 
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centre of the larger encloſure, or threefold circle, as an offering to the | 1514 
gods; and the remainder was appropriated to the uſe of the prieſts. US 
Near to this there is ſaid to have been an altar of one ſtone, with a 9 
cavity in the upper part, wherein ſome of the blood of the ſacrifice . 
was put, and offered as a farther propitiation for the treſpaſſes of the 1 
offender. This altar for burnt offerings, like thoſe in other temples, 11 
was an artificial heap or cairn of rough unwrought ſtones, with a large Fl 
gat ſtone on the upper part, whereon to burn the ſacrifices. 7 ny 
Beſides the private ſacrifices, the Druids had a general yearly one on iy 
May-day, in honour of the god Beal, Apollo, or the ſun. Prepara- 7 
tory to this ſolemnity, the domeſtick fires throughout the coun 1 
were all put out; and the prieſts having made a fire at each of their 165 
principal places of worſhip throughout the nation, the ſame by conſe- A 
cration was called the holy fire: to which the people repaired with Il 
their offerings, from all parts of their reſpective diſtricts, and, having 95 
offered, walked in a ſolemn proceſſion round the temple, calling upon 1 
Beal to be propitious to them in all their undertakings. And the {wi 
heads of the ſeveral families, not daring to rekindle their domeſtick = 
fires but by that of the ſacred, were obliged to buy of the prieſts a 7 
certain quantity of the holy fire. Then returning to their reſpective 1 

| habitations, they made a proceſſion therewith round them and their 4 
fields of corn, to obtain a bleſſing thereon from Beal; and then re- 1 
Ekindled their houſhold fires. From this ſolemnity the firſt day of We | 
May was denominated Bealtine-day, that is, Beal's fire-day. Thus 4 
were the holy and ſimple bigots gulled and tricked by their ghoſtly AY 
fathers, who laid hold of all opportunities to fleece their flocks. 1 
And the horrid ſuperſtition and eruel practices of the Druids were 9 

ſuch, that, beſides the common offerings to their gods, on extraordi- HY 
nary occaſions, they offered human facrifices in a twofold manner. | 1 

W The firſt we have related p. 36; the ſecond we ſhall add from Dio- 1 
dorus, who ſays, that on extraordinary occaſions they ſacrificed a man, Diod. Hit: 110 
and, cutting open his breaſt near the diaphragma, judged of the event lib. 5. c. 3. 1 
by the manner of his fall, convulſion of his members, and flux of Mtg 
W There are divers things concerning the Druids altars worthy of ob- MM 
ſervation. 1. They appear to have been built after the ſame manner 1 
as thoſe which God commanded the Iſraelites to erect, of rough un- Deut. c. 27. M 


— 
—— 


heun ſtones, whereon no iron tool had been uſed. 2. The Druids * 5 6. 
W t<mples being of a round or circular form, one of them by the Romans 
bas denominated circus, which being by the Germans converted into 
Kirch or kirk, and we receiving this word from the Saxons, our places of 
publick worſhip at preſent are hence denominated churches or kirks. 

3. The places of worſhip, here called temples, were by the Gael or 
ancient Scots and Pits called clachan, that is, ſtones, from their being 
acompaſſed by that foſſile. And the people, at their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, having given that appellation to a Chriſtian place of wor- 

ſup, it continued to be called ſo till houſes were erected in its neigh- 
bourhood; and the name of clachan being transferred to them, a ſmall 

village, in divers parts of Scotland, is ſtill called a clachan. . 

Io what has been ſaid concerning temples, I think it will not b 

amiſs to add a compendious account of one of them in Ireland, in a Phil. Trani. 
letter from Robert biſhop of Cork to the Royal Society. n 
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te This temple conſiſts of a circle of nine ſtones erect, with one 1 
the centre of a conical form, and one to the north-weſt at ſome 
« diſtance without the circle, of an obeliſcal form; of which the gg. 
« lowing is a deſcription, together with an account of the origin of 
« temples, and the manner of the prieſt's officiating thereat. 
Lib. 6. de „ Temples, according to Varro, being anciently open, they received 
Ling: Tat. « the name d templando, an ancient word ſignifying to look gy 
They were by pagans called temples, from their being holy places; 
ſo denominated by the augurs, from taking their auguries therein: 
Roſin. Ant. “ and being open erections, the prieſt, who ſtood either regarding the 
lib. 3- c 9. « ſouth or caſt, might view all around him; for the art of prediction 
depended on the flight of birds, or appearances in the ſky. 
The prieſt ſtood near the central, which, being lower than the 
© reſt, was dedicated to a certain deity, and conſecrated by Pouring 
olive oil thereon. This cuſtom ſeems to have been borrowed from 
« the patriarchs, who called thoſe ſtones Bethels, divers whereof were 
Geneſ. c. 28. “ erected by them. For God appearing to Jacob in a dream, in hi 
Lucas journey to Padanaram, he, in commemoration thereof, erected the 
« ſtone which in the preceding night had ſerved for his pillow, and, 

c pouting oil thereon, denominated it Bethel, or God's houſe; an 
afterwards the ſaid Jacob, on fignal occaſions, erected and dedicate 
divers other ſtones as memorials of God's favour, and called then 

all Bethels. | 
«© Beſides, we have numerous inſtances in Clemens Alexandrinug 

< Herodian, Pauſanias, and others, that rough ſtones were erected in 
honour of pagan deities. Moſes, after his deſcent from the mount, 
erected an altar under a hill, and fet up twelve pillars or ſtones, ac 
cording to the number of the tribes, which, no doubt, ſurroundel 
the altar; and the ground encompaſſing the ſame being deemed 
holy, it was dedicated to God. Of this kind probably were the 
twelve ſtones ſet up by Joſhua in Gilgal, after the Iſraelites paſſed 

„the river Jordan. 

The number of ftones ſurrounding thoſe Bethels or temples wert 
at the diſcretion of the perſons who erected them, and might pre 
bably be according to the number of perſons concerned in the dedi- 
cation, The number in this Bethel being nine, they ſurround the 
centre at the diſtance of fifteen feet and a half; the height of each 
ſtone being about fix feet above ground, and their breadth is from 
three and a half to near four feet. 
e The ſtone detached from the reſt, is ſuppoſed to have been thr 
burial-place of an eminent perſon, either prince or prieſt ; which 
ſeems to be corroborated by many popiſſi families of diſtinction {i 
uſing the fame as a cemetery.” 1g 
Though the time when the Chriſtian religion was at firſt introduced 

into Scotland cannot be aſcertained, yet that it was very early is evident 
Tertullian, who ſays, that thoſe nations of Britain which could 

not be ſubdued by the Romans, willingly ſubmitted to the yoke d 

Chrift. Now, as this celebrated father of the primitive church is ſad 

to have died in the year 202, he muſt have written ſome time befors 

this period; which it is thought he did at Rome in the pontificate dl 

Calixtus I. where having reſided a conſiderable time, he had a good 

opportunity to know the time when our converſion happened. 
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the nations abovementioned were our anceſtors, appears b 
1 1. By our being the genuine deſcendants of chers 

of Gauls, or Gael, that at firſt peopled this iſland, who by the Ro- 

mans were occaſionally denominated Caledonians, Scots, and Picts: we 

have ever ſince inhabited the northern parts of Britain, as I have alrea- 

dy made appear. 2. We and the Picts being the only people of this 

and that never ſubmitted to or were conquered by the Romans, it 

is evident, that we are the Chriſtian nations mentioned by Tertullian; 

for it plainly appears that the Cumri or Welſh, in the ſouthern parts 


of this iſland, commonly called Britons, were enſlaved by the Romans Barcn. Anna © | 


long before the aforeſaid period: and that we are the faid Chriſtian ooo — 
nations, is confirmed by Baronius. 7 Colon. 

The enemies to our antiquities, finding this a fact not to be con- Lloyd's Pref. 
troverted, have maliciouſly endeavoured to traduce us by a very mean 8 
inſinuation, that we were profeſſors without the knowledge of the LES 
Chriſtian religion; by ſaying, that if there were at that time any 
Chriſtians in Scotland, they muſt have held the faith by tradition, with- 
out the uſe of letters, and of courſe of the ſcriptures. Had theſe 
malevolent perſons been well acquainted with Tacitus, he would have 
told them that our predeceſſors were, by order of Agricola, taught the Tacit. in Vit. 
| liberal ſciences, and the uſe of theRoman apparel; the former confirmed Arie ©. 212 
by a number of Latin words in our Highland tongue ; and the latter 
| by its having been the common dreſs in all parts throughout the high- 
lands of Scotland: which effectually refutes the above falſe and ill- 
natured aſſertion. 

Various are the opinions concerning the time when, and from whom 
the Scots at firſt received the Chriſtian religion. Some ſay we received Baron. Annal. 
it from pope Victor I. who lived in the ſecond century. This agrees 586. _ 
well with the account of our being Chriſtians by Tertullian, who edit. Colon. 
having reſided a conſiderable time at Rome in the pontificate of Calix- 
tus I, ſome years after the demiſe of Victor, he could not but know 
| the time of our converſion. Others think that it was introduced by Stilling. Pref, 
the Cumri, or South Britons, when they fled from the Roman perſe- w 7 pits 
cution in the ſouthern parts of this iſland. 

Be theſe things as they will, it ſeems epiſcopacy was not then eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland; for Proſper tells us, that pope Cœleſtin having Proſp. Chro. 
| ordained Palladius, he ſent him in the year 431 to the Scots believing wy 

in Chriſt, to be their firſt biſhop. This is confirmed by Bede, who Bed. Hit. 

| fays, that this happened in the eighth year of the emperor Theodo- lib. 1. c. 13. 
ſius the younger. And Proſper elſewhere tells us, that Cœleſtin having Profp. cont. 
ordained a biſhop for the Scots, while the biſhop endeavoured to keep Selur © 41 
the Romaa iſland Catholick, he made the barbarous iſland Chriſtian. 

A certain prelate, imagining epiſcopacy to be in danger by the de- 
| clarations aforeſaid, has left no ſtone unturned to ſupport the epifcopal 

hierarchy; and to that end endeavours to ſhew, that by the Romani 
and is meant that of Britain, and by the barbarous that of Ireland. 
And, to put it beyond diſpute that Palladius was not ſent to us, af- Lloyd. Hitt. 
firms that the Scots were not then ſettled in Britain : and; for his own 8 
conveniency, generally converts the appellations of Irith and Ireland | 
into thoſe of Scots and Scotland. 1 85 

Jo this I anſwer, that the Roman province in this iſland beſouth 
the barrier or. Roman wall, now denominated: Graham's dike, was 
called an iſland, excluſive of the parts of Britain benorth the ſame, 
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Old. Hit. as plainly appears, thus: Gildas, ſpeaking of the northern enemies 3 
c. 19. invaded it, ſays, the impudent Iriſh robbers went home, with a def 
to return ſoon after; and then the PiQts at firſt ſettled themelye,? 
the utmoſt parts of the iſland, whence they frequently made "Hh 
ſions, and ſpoiled the provincials- ee 
That the utmoſt parts of the iſland here mentioned, were | 
northern parts of the Roman province, is evident by its being ackngy. 
ledged by all, that the Pits inhabited the parts of this iſland benyyy 
the barrier, or wall, long before this period. Nay, I have alr«, 
made it appear that they were the firſt inhabitants of our country, i 
Tacitus called Caledonians. And another proof of thoſe being the . 
Bed. Hiſt. wherein the Picts ſettled, at the time of this invaſion, ariſes from Bede 
Ecclef. lib. 4. telling us, that in the year 684 they recovered their lands, which had 
OO been held by the Engliſh and Scots, and theſe appear to have been th 
countries on the ſouth fide of the river Forth. And as a farther yryy 
that the Roman province in Britain was called an ifland, the ſame , 
Ibid. lib. 1. thor tells us, that after the Romans, who were ſent to aſſiſt the B. 
C. 12. tons, had defeated their enemies, they adviſed them to build a wy 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde, as a barrier againſt the enemy 
The iſlanders, approving of this advice, raiſed an earthen wall { 
their defence. 
Now as by what has been faid it plainly appears, that the ſouthen 
part of Britain was called an iſland, and as it belonged to the Roman, 
Proſper might well call it the Roman ifland, to diſtinguiſh it from th: WM 
northern parts of Britain, which, not being under the Roman govern. 
ment, was not civilized; therefore he might call it the barbara 


iſland. . 

But, to put this affair in a better light, it will be neceſſary to her 

what Lloyd ſays, in reſpect to Palladius's being fent to convert the BAM | 

pagan Scots in Ireland, and not to be a biſhop over us, who were i- 

ready Chriſtians ; which is as followeth. . 

Lloyd. Hit. To bring us yet nearer to an end of this matter, we are aſſuꝶ 
Cn that pope Cœleſtin's death was within a year, or little more, of th: WA + 
time when he ſent Palladius on his miſſion. For as Proſper tel 6 

ce us his miſſion was in the year 431, ſo he and others aſſure us thit | 

ce Cœleſtin died the next year; and his death was on the ſixth day d . 

« April, as we are told in the Pontifical. But it will preſently app AY 

ce that Palladius died ſo long before him, that this pope had the new WY + 

te of his death, and was thereupon moved to fend Patrick to ſuccei f 

* him in the miſſion. This gives a great colour of truth to that whic n 

5 Bale tells us, that the death of Palladius was on the 1 5th of Den 

5 cember : for that notation of time is very conſiſtent with all thi n 

<« hath been ſaid by the ancients of this matter. There was tim n 

* enough between that and the 6th of April for Patrick to hear of hi tt 

« death, and afterwards to go to Rome and receive any thing fron h 

ce pope Cœleſtin, before his death. There was alfo time enough in ti* Wy 


ce year 431, before the 15th of December, for Palladius to recent 
ee his miſſion at Rome, and to try what he could do in Ireland; and 
e finding no ſucceſs there, to come and die in this iſland of Britain 
« All this might come within ſo ſhort a time as that was, betweel 
<« his miſſion in the forepart of the year and his death on the 35 
« of December following.” 


* 


f REMARK 


fore I think that this of itſelf is ſufficient to ſhew, that Palladius ne- 


W the Chriſtian religion, the pope had little reaſon to be in ſuch haſte to 
W ſend St. Patrick to ſucceed Palladius in his miſſion, which muſt have 
been within three months and a half; for that was the time that 
W Patrick had to hear of the death of Palladius, and to go to Rome to 


ſides, tis abſurd to imagine that Palladius, on his return from Ireland 
bd Rome, would have travelled * way of Fordun in Scotland, 


W to gain it belief, has brought his countryman, Nennius, to prove that Nen. Hit. 


.. - . 5 : . edit. Gale. 
don to Proſper, who, he ſays, could want no information in this affair; 
bor he knew not only what he writ, but lived in publick buſineſs at 


they have written of this matter: which ſhews what a writer Nen- 
nus is, to impoſe his inventions on his readers for facts; by which he 
has miſled all the writers, who ſay, that Palladius was ſent to convert 
. the Scots. By this it alſo appears, that Lloyd ſtuck at nothing to carry 


£ writer, he has nevertheleſs brought Nennius, that cannot be fo called, 
"© r<fute him! A practice that cannot be juſtified. 


lent by Cœleſtin to be our firſt biſhop, for which we have the autho- 


Peſt of all men, as is acknowledged 
F quities. But as the proof thereof in a great meaſure depends upon Church Gov. 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND... 
Remark. As we are told by Lloyd that Cœleſtin died on the 6th Lloyd. Hiſt. 
of April, in the year 432, which, he ſays, was within a year or little Sarch Gg: 


159 


| ' . . - vern. p. 58. 
more of the time when he ſent Palladius on his miſſion, I imagine, by OR 


the indefinite words, little more, that it happened about the beginning 
of the month of April in the year 43 1, which is allowing fix days for 
the faid indefinite ſpace of time. And as it is ſaid that Palladius died 
on the 1 5th of December following, he only ſurvived the date of his 
miſſion nine months and a half; from which deduct fix weeks, for his 
journey from Rome to Ireland, which I think is as little as can be al- 
lowed for one of his character, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have rid 
poſt : and his journey aiterwards from Ireland to Fordun, in the ſhire 
of Merns in Scotland, which is above 140 miles from Port-patrick in 
the county of Galloway, where the ferry to Ireland is, for which, toge- 
ther with the way he might travel in Ireland, and in crofling the ſea 
in his Scotiſh progreſs, I ſhall allow a fortnight's time ; which added 
to that of his journey from Rome, makes about two months. So 
that the whole time our biſhop employed in converting the Iriſh was 
only about ſeven months and a half: all which, Lloyd ſays, might have 
come within ſo ſhort a time; which ſhews what an unfit perſon he 
would have been to be employed in the converting an infidel nation; 
nor, in truth, would Palladius have been much better, had he onh 
employed ſo ſhort a time in endeavouring to make proſelytes. Where- 


N. 


ver was in Ireland. r 
And if, according to Lloyd, the Iriſh had fo ſtrong an averſion to 


ſolicit a miſſion before Cœleſtin's death, which, according to the Ro- 
man Pontifical, happened on the 6th of April in the year 432. Be- 


which is ſome hundreds of miles about. 
Though this be a ſtory ſurmounting all ordinary faith, yet Lloyd, 
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Palladius was ſent by Cœleſtin to convert the Iriſh, in direct oppoſi- Bft. < 54+ 
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his point; for though he has given Proſper the character of a faithful 
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As I have ſhewn that Palladius was not ſent to Ireland to convert 
he people of that country, I ſhall. next attempt to prove that he was 
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ity of that celebrated and faithful hiſtorian Proſper, who knew the 4 Chron. 
ged by the greateſt enemy to our Lloy d. Hin. 
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Tacit ia Vit. true deſcendants of the Caledonians, by Tacitus faid to have inhabited 


Agricol. c. 27. 


Proſp. Chron. 
Coff. 


Uſſer, Brit; 
Eccleſ. Antiq. 


p· 424. 


Proſp. Chron. 
Coft. 


Baron. Annal, 


tom. 5. col, 


684. edit. 
Colon, 


Lloyd. Hiſt, 
Church Go- 
Vern. p. 60. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 3. 
c. 8. edit. 

Hearne. 


regard to the welfare of his own country, than to that of Ireland: and 


ſide of the church of Fordun, in the ſhire of the Merns. 


THE HISTORY o F SCOTLAND, 


our being ſettled in Britain before the third century, 1 have already 
ſhewn, I hope to the ſatisfaction of all impartial men; that we are 1 


our country in the firſt century. It therefore only remains to ſhew, by 
the beſt” proofs J can, that Palladius was ſent to us as our firſt biſhop: 

As it is ſaid that Palladius was a Briton, he muſt have had a greater 

that he had is evident for; by his ſole intereſt, he prevailed on pope 
Cckleſtin, in the year 4295 to ſend Germanus and Lupus into Britain 
to withſtand the Pelagian hereſy, which then greatly prevailed i in thi 
iſland; and his miſſion to the Scots corroborates the opinion of his 
baving been a native of Britain. 
And that Palladius was ſent to our country, and not to that 
of Ireland, divers things conſpire to demonſtrate. 1. His oratory, 
chapel, which is about the length of forty- two feet, and breadth of 
eighteen, called Paldy-kirk, ſituated in the Cemetery on the ſouthem 
2. In the 
neighbourhood of the town of Fordun is a yearly fair held, calle 
Paldy-fair. 3. Palladius is by all our writers called our firſt biſhoy , 
whereas it is become a proverb among the Iriſh, that they were col. 
verted by St. Patrick, and not by Palladius ; nor, indeed, have ve 
brought any proof to ſhew he was ever there. 

To illuſtrate in ſome meaſure this controverted affair, it will be ne. 
ceſſary to obſerve, that we are by Proſper expreſly told that Palladiug 
in the year 431, was ſent by pope Cceleſtin to be the firſt biſhop. ow: 
the Scots that believed 1 in Chriſt. And Baronius ſays, that God having 
reſerved the converſion of the Iriſh for St. Patrick, he was ſent by the 
ſaid pope, in the ſame year, to conyert that nation. Whereby i 
manifeſt,” that, inſtead of bein 60 ſent to one people, they were actual) 
ſent to two, the former being hriſtians, and the latter Pages ; there- 
fore as their miſſions were different, ſo were their offices. Where 
fore I imagine they had their ſeveral miſſions granted about the fans 
time to confirm one nation, and convert the other; which is ſeeming: 
ly agreed to by ſome of our adverſaries, who ſay, that it is extreme) 

robable that Palladius could convert or make the barbarous iſland 
Chriſtian (which he takes to be Ireland) in fo ſhort a time, or ſmal 
part of a year: To which may be added, that, by ſending Palladiu 
to Ireland, the Iriſh muſt either have been Chriſtians, or Pagans: if the 
former, that were only ſhifting the ſcene, by removing the ant 
epiſcopal hierarchy from Scotland to Ireland; which inſtead of ar 
ſwering what it was brought for, to ſhew that there was then no {ud 
church in being, tends to demonſtrate, that the Preſbyterian church 
was then eftabliſhed in Ireland, and not in Scotland: and if the latter 
it were equally abſurd to ſay that a nation of infidels (ſuch as the Ich 
then were, as is evident be their converſion. afterwards by St. Patrick) 
believed in Chriſt. A further demonſtration that Palladius was 00 
ſent to Ireland. 

Before I leave this * it will be rieceſfary to fay. + ai touch 
ing the Culdees, who have occafionied long and Warm diſputes colt 


cerning the antiquity of epiſcopacy in Scotland. 


Proſper, as abovementioned, having told us, that Palladius was of 
the year 431, ſent by pope Cœleſtin as firſt biſhop to the Scots blen 


in Chriſt; * ordun, our firſt general hiſtorian, concludes, that beſore b 
arri 


* 
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arrival the Scotiſh church was governed by preſbyters, or monks ; 


- 


5 
r — 


wherein he. has been followed by almoſt all our hiſtorians ever fince. 

But the appellatiom of theſe preſbyters, or'monks, by their diligence in 
reaching and praying, being by the people converted into Cultores Bock. Sox. 
Dei, it prevailed to ſuch a degree, that all prieſts; by an abbreviation, Hit lib. 6. 


fol. 95. 


were indiſcriminately called Culdei, or Culdees, that is, worſhippers 
of God: Theſe, by common ſuffrage, choſe from amongſt themſelves 
4 chief prieſt, who, in things ſacred, was called biſhop of the Scots. 


or Dee, that is, a Houſe of Cells, or ſmall apartments; wherefore he 
imagines, that the perſons who inhabited the ſame were feverally called 
Kyldee, that is, one belonging to ſuch a cell. Toland derives it from the 
Gaelick Kele, devoted, and Dia or Dee, God, that is, perſons dedi- 
| cated or devoted to the worſhip of God. This derivation ſeems more 
ſuitable to the character of prieſts, or monks, who are ſet apart for 
celebrating the divine offices, than from their living in cells. Beſides, 
it will better account for our places called Kils, ſuch as Kil-patrick; 
Kil-marnoc, Kil-irvine, &c. which I take to have been fo denomi- 
| nated from there being places of worſhip dedicated to faints of thoſe 
names, and not from their being den ue the Culdees are ſaid to 
have dwelt: which, I think, may in ſome meaſure be accounted for, 
by the impropriety of names given to ſome of the ſaid Kils, fuch as 
Kil-chriſt and Kil-mary, as if they had been inhabited by Chriſt and 
his mother. V 9 5 ee 
= Bc theſe things as they will, I cannot, for divers reaſons, be of opi- 
nion, that there were either biſhops or monks in Scotland before the 
coming of Palladius; which I think plainly appears by Proſper, who 


W doubted authority, and one that knew this affair better than any other 
W perſon, his declaration is, I think, a proof ſufficient to refute all that 
has been alleged to the contrary, Nor indeed can it be other- 


biſtory; and if ever there had been any, they were either deſtroyed 
by enemies at home, or carried abroad by his exiled and diſtreſſed 
W countrymen, and all the aſſiſtance he had in writing his hiſtory was 
from the works of foreigners: which is farther confirmed by his country- 


ected from the Roman annals, the works of the primitive fathers, and 


other foreign writers. e e . | | | 
And Fordun having told us, that before the coming of Palladius the 


| Arve church was governed by preſbyters or monks, by ſome called 
| 3 which, according to Blondel, was about the year 263; that Blond. Apol. 
this is a miſtake is manifeſt; for at this time there were no monks in Pro Hieron. 


9 


being: for the monkiſh profeſſion did not begin till the perſecution un- 


8ypt fled into deſerts, where they could fafely ſerve God; among whom 
. SR ah fo Pr was 


Various are the derivations of the word Culdee: Lloyd tells us they Lloyd. Hiſt. 


earl exe Kelle, or Kylde, from Oil, « Cel, and Tex ne 


| tells us, that Palladius was ſent by pope Cœleſtin, in the year 431, Proſp. Cho. 


to be firſt biſhop over the Scots. Now, as Proſper is a writer of un- Coſt. 


ways, ſeeing we are told by Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh hiſto- Hit. Gila. 
nan, who wrote about the year 564, that in his time there were no Gi eit. 
W Britiſh writings or hiſtorical records to help him in compiling his 


man Nennius, who wrote about nine hundred years ago, and who com- yen. Hig. 
: plains, that the greateft ſcholars among the Britons had but little learn- Brit. Apolog. 
Ing, and no memoirs; ſaying, that what he himſelf wrote was col- : 
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Ver the emperor Dioclefian, in the year 303, when divers Chriſtians in 
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Baron. Ann. 
tom. 3. col. 


Soße 
ulp. Sever. 
in Vit. Mar- 
tini, c. 4. 


Sibb. Hiſt. 
Fife, p. 69. 


Buch. Rer. 
Scot. in Vit. 
Conſtant. 


Crawf. Lives 
 Offic. Crown, 
&c. vol. 1, 

P. 6. 


Id. ibid. 


controverted the ſame by appealing to Rome, ſeemingly without {ut E 


rick by the ſaid prior and canons, the pope decided the diſpute, . 
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was one Anthony, who, from his great piety, was called the faint, The 
firſt account of thoſe monks was brought to Rome by Athanaſiug, 8 
the year 340; and from the city of Milan, in Italy, monks were 
brought into France by St. Martin, who, being ſoon after made biſh, 
of Tours, founded a monaſtery within two miles of that town, 
wherein the monks increaſed to ſuch a degree, that near two thouſand 
of them were at his funeral. And St. Patrick, a Scot, who conyerteg 
the Iriſh, and St. Ninian, a Briton, being relations to the ſaid St. Ma. 
tin, the former brought the monaſtick life into Ireland, and the latte 
into Britain, in the year 432, the year after the arrival of Palladius: 
wherefore the Culdees, ſaid to have been here before this period, muſt 
have been the preſbyters or prieſts, incumbents of the ſeveral ki 
churches, or places of publick worſhip. But by the many royal and 
other benefactions, mentioned by fir Robert Sibbald to have been giz 
to the Culdees, the name, upon the increaſe of the monks in oy 
country, appears to have been applied to them; which is evident hy 
king Conſtantine IIId's reſigning the crown about the year 938, ani 
retiring to the monaſtery of Culdees at the city of St. Andrews, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days. 

This is confirmed by a charter of king David I. whereby he gran 
to the canons of St. Andrews the iſle of Lochleven (now denomi. 
nated St. Serff's iſland) belonging to the Keledeis. Now, as the fal 
Charter is but ſhort, and a curioſity of conſiderable antiquity, I ſhal 
inſert the ſame for the information of the reader, which is x 
follows : | | : ST 

« David, rex Scotorum, epiſcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, vice. 
ce comitibus, & omnibus probis hominibus totius terre ſue, faluten 
cc Sciatis me conceſſiſſe & dedifle canonicis Sancti Andrew, inſulam d 
« Lochleven, ut ipſi ibi inſtituant ordinem canonicalem, & Keleds 
ee qui ibidem inventi fuerint, fi regulariter vivere voluerint, in pact 
© cum iis, & ſub iis maneant: & ſi quis illorum ad hoc reſiſtere volue 
<« rint, volo & præcipio ut ab inſula ejiciantur. Teſtibus Robert 
e epiſcopo Sancti Andreæ; Andrea epiſcopo Catenes; Waltero ca- 
6 cellario; Nicolao clerico; Hugone de Morevilla ; Waltero filio Al 
bani; apud Bervie.” 
The Keledeis abovementioned, before the erection of the prioryd 
St. Andrews by king Alexander I. were a religious ſociety of monk; 
and chapter of the cathedral church of St. Andrews, and electors d 
the biſhop. But David, willing to alter the conſtitution by veſuny 
the election of the ſaid biſhop in the prior and canons aforeſal, 
preſſed the Keledeis to agree to the ſame : but they proving refractoſj 
inſtead of giving into the project, thwarted the prior and canon Wh 
whom they regarded as their enemies, by prevailing on the king 0 
diveſt them of their ancient rights and privileges. But David, relcn-W 
ing thoſe practices, commanded that the ſeveral Keledeis, that wou 
not ſubmit to the new conſtitutions, ſhould be expelled the monaſteſ. 
However, the Keledeis, inſtead of conforming to the new regulation 


A 
* 


ceſs. But in the year 1298, on the election of Lambiton to the biſhop: 


decreeing the right of election in favour of the prior and canons. 
REMARK. By what has been faid of the Culdees, or Keledeis, "i 
plainly appears they were not, as Fordun vainly imagined, a M 0 1 
n EE 

pre ytel 1 


— fenjo on r 
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reſbyters or monks, who governed the church independent of 

biſhops; but that they really were the miniſters of the church, under 

the epiſcopal hierarchy. And, to put this beyond diſpute, tis manifeſt | 
that the ſaid Culdees were preſented to churches, cure of ſouls, and 8 
other eccleſiaſtical emoluments, by the biſhops; which effectually c. Crown, 


re- 
8 : &c. vol. 1. 
fates the ſtory of their being of an opinion different from that of 


epiſcopacy. | T7 | . 2 | 
Though many are of opinion that the Culdees were peculiar to 
Scotland, it nevertheleſs appears that there were ſome in other coun- 
tries, who had a diverſity of offices. We are told by Giraldus Cam- de 
brenſis, that in the iſland of Inchinemeo, in Ireland, were certain un- ,**5: 2. 
married men, called Cælicolæ, or Colidei, who devoutly ſerved God c. 4. 
nn a chapel there. There were alſo certain ſecular prieſts, called Coli- Ware Antiq. 
dei, who officiated in the choir of the cathedral church of Armagh Fm c. 17. 
in Ireland; and their prior, ſerving as chanter, was choſen by the 
WES Culdces, and confirmed by the archbiſhop of Armagh. There were 
WS alſo priories of the faid Culdees at Guin-inis in the county of Mo- 
naghan, and at Deveniſh in the county of Fermanagh, both in Ire- 
land. Nay, this name appears not to have been unknown in England; 
bor in the Chartulary of St. Leonard's hoſpital in the city of York, in Cot. Libr. 
- SS the reign of king Athelſtan, the miniſters belonging to the cathedral 
(WS church of St. Peter there were denominated Colidei : and the ſaid 
|S Colidei, in the time of William the Conqueror, founded the hoſpital 
of St. Peter in the ſaid city, for the reception of its poor. But this 
hoſpital being afterwards uſed by the kings William Rufus and Ste- 
phen for a palace, they built a church there, in honour of St. Leo- 
WS nd, and it was thereupon called the hoſpital of St. Leonard. Thoſe 
WS miniſters, or Culdees, I take to have been the dean and chapter of 
Vork, as the Keledeis or Culdees of Lochleven appear to have been of Anderſ. Di- 
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ct St. Andrews. Nor were the Culdees ſtrangers in Wales, as appears 2 _ 
by Cambrenſis, who ſays, that in the iſland of Erchli, or Berdeſey, Cambrenſ. 
i RT were certain devout monks called Colidei. So, upon the whole, the tier Cam- 


bria, lib, 2. 


ES Culdees, inſtead of being preſbyters, appear to have been cloiſtered c. 6. 
W monks. 


To what has been ſaid I ſhall add, that, as it appears by Proſper 


chat Palladius was ſent to be the firſt biſhop to the Chriſtian Scots in 
Britain, tis plain they were converted before his arrival by a perſon 
or perſons of a different communion from thoſe of the church of 
in; Rome; as is manifeſt by the diſputes afterwards carried on by Cole- 


man, and other Scotiſh Chriſtians, againſt the followers of Auſtin the 
monk, concerning the keeping of Eaſter ; which, by its being kept by 
the Scots according to the practice of the Eaſtern church, ſhews that 


beſt Roman writers, above demonſtrated, that the government of our 
country then was popular ; and that the other thirty-nine of his firſt 
forty kings are equally fabulous, I have, by the ſame authorities, like- 
wiſe made appear. For what Boece ſays concerning his „ 


go our anceſtors, inſtead of being proſelyted by the church of Rome, 
eck. owed their converſion to the Greek church; as no doubt the Britons 
ould did, by their maintaining the ſame doctrine. _ 

bei As to what we are told by Boece, and his followers, that king 
o Donald I. was the occaſion of bringing the Chriſtian religion into Scot- 
lu: land, in the reign of the emperor Severus, anno 203, that is falſe; 
1 : for, inſtead of our having had a king at that time, I have, from the 
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John Campbell, and Cornelius Hibernicus, is rejected by the leatned 
as ſpurious; and were they otherwiſe, yet by Boece's having declated 
them to be the chief authors from whom he took his Scotiſh antiqui. 
ties, that effectually demonſtrates them to be fabulous writers. 
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Strab. Geog. E are told by Strabo, that the bards among the Gauls were both 
= 4 — 885 poets and fingers. To which Diodorus Siculus likewiſe agree; 
lib. 5. c. 2. adding, that they in melodious ſongs, upon their harps, ſet forth 
| the praiſes of ſome, and diſpraiſes of others. And we are told 
1 by a judicious antiquary, and good judge of the Celtick language, tha 
mg Celte, bard is taken from the Celtick bardd, which ſignifies a poet or pro- 
phet, who, amongſt the Gauls, was both a poet, and finger of his oun 
compoſitions ; which is confirmed by Pompeius Feſtus. 

In the Gaelick theſe poets are likewiſe called bards : their buſineſ 
was to make verſes in praiſe of ancient heroes, whoſe feats they ſet 
forth in heroick ſtrains; as they alſo did thoſe of the anceſtors of thei 
patrons and benefactors. Beſides the bards, the Gael had antiquarie 
called ſanachies, whoſe office it was to keep the genealogies of their 
princes and great men, and to proclaim the ſame on certain occaſions; 

Mackenz. De- Which, according to a late writer, are recited at baptiſms, marriages 

tence Roy- and burials, in our highlands at this day. 1 

i The bufineſs of the bards, as hiſtorians, was in recitative verſe, 2 

their publick conventions, and in the day of battle, to ſing the praiſes af 

their deceaſed heroes, in order to inſpire their young princes and nobility 

with a generous emulation to equal, if not excel, their predeceſſors in 

Xiphil. in Vit. defence of their country; and, as they advanced to battle, to pour out 

Fund. verſes full of bitter invectives and dreadful threatnings, to intimidat 
their enemies. | 

The bards appear to have been of very great antiquity ; for among 

the Jews there ſeem to have been both male and female of that pro- 

Exod. c. 15. feſſion, by the triumphal ſongs which Moſes and his ſiſter Miriam fang 

. 12% on the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his hoft in the Red Sea; and alk 

Judg. c. 5. by the ſong of Deborah and Barak, at the defeat of the Canaanitiſ 

v. 3. army, with the death of Siſera, the general who commanded it. 0 

the harp and bagpipe, ſee the next chapter. 
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SHAP. YE. 
Of the cuſtoms of the Gael. 


O NE cuſtom among our anceſtors ſeems to have been peculiar v 
themſelves, which was a community of wives among a certi i 

Czf. de Bel. number of men, according to a mutual agreement among them; ai 
Gall. liv. 5. every woman's children were attributed to him to whom ſhe was mit- 
Xiphil. in Vit. ried : but all had a ſhare in the care and defence of the whole colt 
—— munity, fince no man knew which were his own. On this cuſtom! 
learned writer has made the following remark. Z 

Temple, In- Though this cuſtom be alleged as a teſtimony how ſavage "i 


=_ Hiſt. c barbarous a people the Britons were, yet I know not why it (hou 
ngl. p. 14, 3 : 


15. 10. * appel ; 


» 
1 


- appear" mpte ante zs en than the ese g women, in ſome 
« other countries, the deflowering of virgins by the prieſt the firſt 
night of their marriage, and the unlimited number of wives and 
« concubines; not to mention the marriage of ſiſters among the an- 
e cient Egyptians and Athenians, and the borrowing and lending of 

« wives among the Romans. On the other ſide it may be alleged, 
« for ſome exeuſe of theſe our anceſtors,” that by ſuch a cuſtom they 
« ayoided the common miſchiefs of jealouſy, the injuries of adultery; 
the confinement of ſingle” marriages, the luxury and expence of 
« many wives or concubines, and the partiality of parents in the edu- 
« cation of all their own children: all which are conſiderations that 
« have fallen under the care of many lawgivertrs. 

« But the beſt excuſe was made on this occaſion by a Britiſh woman, 
| « conſort to Argentocoxus, a Caledonian prince, who being grown 

« familiar with Julia Auguſta, (the cxriprels conſort to Severus) and 
other chief ladies of that court; and having obſerved what paſſed 
| « there behind the curtain, was one day reproached for this cuſtom 
of the Britons, as infamous in the women, as well as barbarous in 
the men. She anſwered eoldly, We do that openly with the beſt 
« of our men, which yoù do privately with the worſt of yours. 
Soon after the birth of àa male child in our highlands, a ſword is put 
into his hand: the father, or one in his ſtead, prays that he may make 
good uſe thereof in defence of his country, and maintain its honour at 
the expence of his life: and; in order to make their children hardy 
and robuſt, they frequently bathe them in eold water; and to cure 
them of certain diſtempers, cauſe them to go through a large circle 
or hoop, made of ivy-twigs. ee, ehe e TAE k ere 
In the highlands and northern parts of Scotland, a number of druidi- 
cal cuſtoms ſtill prevail; for as their pagan anceſtors occaſionally 
W waiked in proceſſion ſunways around their temples, or circles of ſtones, 
ſo do their Chriſtian deſcendants, at chriſtnings and marriages, in like 


manner walk around the churches at preſent, for an omen of good 
luck. This practice they call Deiſſoil, from deis, right, and foil, kun; 
W which, on the firſt of May, or Bealtine-day, is ſtill cuſtomary among 
W ſhepherds, in commemoration of Beal. On Midſummer-eve burnin 
W torches are carried round the corn-fields, in remembrance of the holy 
fre, which tended ſo much to their preſer-ation, as is yet believed by 
” the ſimple and ignorant people. OD 

In our highlands are a great variety of -amulets, many of which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Druids, from whom they have been handed 
down from age to age: ſome whereof are the adder-ſtone; cock-knee- 
£1 ſtone, toad-ſtone, ſnail-ſtone, mole-ſtone, ſhower-ſtone, and elf- 
arrows. | en 


The adder-ſtone is a ſmall glaſs amulet, generally of a greeniſh 


ed, white, and blue. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been uſed as charms 
6-4 by the Druids, as the ſnake-eggs were by their brethren in Gaul: and 
W though the ſaid adder-ſtones appear as plainly to be glaſs as any piece 
of glaſs whatever, yet not only the vulgar, but men of good under- 
mg and learning, believe them to be the natural produce of an 
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colour, though ſome are blue; and others curiouſly variegated with 
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The cock- knee: ſtoue, though it be a ſort of a flint, it is noverthe. 
kefs, by ſome . and ill-deſigning men, affirmed to he taken on 
of the knee of an old o. Wome, 
The toad-ſtone, Which is a pebble, remarkable for its ſhape and 
Variety of colours, is ſaid to pierre houſes from being burnt, and 
vellels from ſinking 5 and if t general of al army happens to haye 


Lo " 


it about him, they ſay, he will either be ſure to beat his enemy, or lea 
all, his men dead on the field of battle. 

Ibe ſnail-ſtone is a ſmall, hollow cylinder of blue glaſs; -compaſy 
of four or five annulets : this, among other of its myſterious virtuet 


is faid tg cure fore eyes. 


ow £ * 


- 


They have chryſtal balls or hemiſpheres, in great eſteem for curing 
cattle ; and by ſprinkling them with water, into which theſe balls wer 
put on a May-day, it prevents their being bewitched, or elf-ſtruck, 


As to elf-ftriking, they imagine that fairies carry men into the zi. 


and, furniſhing them with bows and arrows, employ them to ſhoot 
men, cattle, Cc. The arrow-heads aſcribed to fairies are ehippel 
flints. Now as the elf-arrow-heads appear to have been but lach 
uſed as amulets, we may ſuppoſe they were not invented for chart 
but were anciently uſed in archery, as they are ſtill in America. B 
that as it will, this is certain, that the people throughout the county 


are ſatisfied they fall from the air, whereof they ſay there are may: 


inſtances, which will not be eaſily credited by other people. 
The harp, tis ſaid, was anciently in uſe among the Gael: if everi 
was, I am of opinion it could not be long; for that being an inflry 
ment only fit for the chamber, its ſoft ſtrains were ill adapted to the 
martial genius of ſo fierce a people as our anceſtors ; 'whaſe chief de 
light being in war, they would naturally chuſe the bagpipe, as mor 
ſuitable to the field and their warlike inclinations ; for the muſick of 
the harp was an entertainment only fit for the effeminate and v6 
Juptuous, 3 


CHAP. vm. 
f the laws of the Gael. 


W E are much in the dark in reſpect to the antiquity of our ancient 
Bayne's Diſc. laws; for, according to a late writer, laws were of littk 
Law of Scot. « account, when every head of a family, or chief of a name, afſumel 
to himſelf power. to determine all matters of controverſy with hi 
e neighbours by the dint of his ſword.” The moſt ancient laws we 


Tord. Scoti- have arc the Macalpine, faid by Fordan to have been compoſed by | | 


cron. I. 4- Kenneth II. who began his reign about the year 834; and ta confin 
this, Boethius has given us a liſt of the ſame, as exactly as if he had 


lived at that time. However, though theſe laws are ſaid to be abridg- Wi 
ments of the voluminous ſtatutes of former kings, they are nevertbe. Wa 
lefs by ſome regarded as not genuine, fince the accounts we have d 4 
them are. from men who lived many centuries after, without ſhewing i 
the leaſt authority from whence they had them. And by the declat 


Nicol. Scot. tion of certain of the moſt judicious civilians in Scotland, tis certain 


5 = 2 their whole authority is founded upon oral tradition, if not on a mot 
* l 2 


The mole-ſtones are rings of blue glaſs . annulated like the Gu, 
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us HISTORY or SCOTL AND. 167 
oe bottom. I confels tis very amazing that: theſe: lawis: did F 
1 ſince we are told by Buchanan, that the good and uſe- fachen. Hi. 
al laws made by Alexander III. above four hundred year after were Scot. lib. 7 
by lengthy of time; and neghgence of: the people, become ſo obſolete, 
chat they were only known by report... 
Ihe laus next in age are thoſe. ſaid to be Malcolm Hd's, (ha be- 
gan to reign in the year 1004) prefixed to the books of Regiam Ma- 
jeſtatem; but from the cuſtoms, language, and names of magiſtrates; / 
and other officers: mentioned therein, and altogether: unknown to us 
in thoſe days, the antiquity: of them is by. ſome. eminent writers very Nicol. Scot. 
much queſtioned. Alſo the laws in the books of Regiam Majeſtatem, Hitt. Libr. 
| aid to be ours, are rejected with indignation: by our learned: Craig, as Craig Jus 
the works of Glanville, juſticiary of England in the time of Henry II. "4 * lib. ty 
And, if the ſaid Craig may be believed, we had no written laws befbre Ibid. lib. 3. 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, who was. proclaimed king in the year * 7* 
1057. Before this. period our kings, as judges, fat. on little mounts, 
and heard and decided controverſies; for which reaſon the place was 
commonly called the Mute-hill. An eminence of that denomination. 
is ſtil remaining at Scone, in the neighbourhood. of Perth. 1 
Beſides the king, there were other judges, called brehons, who, at 
certain times or terms, fat on ſuch little artificial green mounts or emi- 
| nences, each named tome-moid, that is, the court=hillock ; many of 
| which being ſtill remaining in Scotland, eſpecially in the highlands, the 
people, at making contracts and determining controverſies, ſtill repair 
W thither to confirm. them. This laudable cuſtom of holding courts of 
W juſtice publickly in the face of the ſun, in thoſe early times, ſeems to 
have been of great uſe to the people; for, being admitted to hear the. 
WW deciſion of the judges in all controverſies, they had not only an > 
W tunity of knowing the pains and penalties due to each chaos, 
for the better regulating their lives and conduct, but the judges, in pre- 
ſence of ſuch a multitude, were reſtrained from giving partial or unjuſt 
verdicts. As to the appellation of brehon, that is probably owing to 
W their fitting on hills; for as bri, or bre, in the Gaelick, ſignifies a hill, 
brehon I take to import the fitter on a hill. 
Now as it appears that we have little or no foundation for the laws 
abovementioned being ours, the ſtatutes ſubjoined to the books of Re- Bayne's Diſc. 
giam Majeſtateny of king William, Alexander II. Robert I. David II. Law of Scot. 
W Robert II. and Robert HI. are the only undiſputed remains we have 
of any written law before the reign of James I. But the bulk of theſe. 
being now obſolete, they are of little more uſe than to ſhew us the 
WW fources of a few things which are held for law at preſent. To ſupply 
WT this great defect of written laws, we were obliged to have recourſe to. 
che feudal and civil laws, which, together with a few of our ancient 
cuſtoms and modern acts of parliament, are become our preſent law: 
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CHAP. IX. 
HE firſt account of the martial tranſa®tions: of our predeceſſors 


. we have from Tacitus, who. tells us, that the Caledonians whom Tacit. in Vice 
; Apricola engaged at the Gampian hills conſiſted of three bodies, ef o. 
borſe, foot, and chariots 1 the two firſt were armed with large _ 

| pointe 


* 


168 | Tut HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
Xiphil. in Vit. pointed ſwords and ſmall ſhields; to which Dio and Herodian have 
Sever. . I, added a dagger and a lance: at the lower end of the latter was filed, 
Herod. inVit, 40 GENET 0-2-1 * fixed a 
Sever, piece of tin in the form of an apple, which ſerved as a rattle to intl. 
midate their enemies. The. chariots were of three ſorts, viz, the 
covinus, with four wheels, drawn by fix horſes, and armed with ſharp 
crooked irons or ſcythes ; the eſſedum, of two wheels, drawn by four 
horſes, full of armed men; and the epiſeda, of two wheels, drawn 
by three horſes, efull of armed men. They were incloſed with board 
on all ſides near breaſt high; and the two latter had each a pole be. 
tween the hindermoſt horſes, whereon a man could advance and retreat 
| occaſionally to diſtreſs the enemies. Chariots in war appear to be af 
Exod. c. 14. very great antiquity z for they were uſed by Pharaoh, king of Egypt 

v. . when he purſued the Iſraelites. i ig e 

O.ur nation having, in all ages, been juſtly celebrated for their many 
great and martial exploits, I have often admired how they could per. 
1 them; ſince, inſtead of receiving pay, like the troops of other 
countries, they were obliged to ſupply themſelves with accoutrementz 
and proviſions, which they carried on their backs; the which being 
conſumed, we have divers inſtances of their diſbanding and returning 
home; without coming to an engagement, for want of neceflarie, 
This has occaſioned me frequently to wonder, not ſo much at one of 
our raw and undiſciplined armies being defeated, as at their having at 
any time obtained a victory over a veteran enemy, provided at the pub. 
lick expence with all the neceſſaries of war. That our ſoldiers re. 
Major de Geſt. Ceived no pay ſo low as the year 1314, appears by king Edward II. df 
Scot. lib. 5. England's ſpeech to his army. However Buchanan, in ſupport of his 
Buchan, Hin, imaginary king (as I have elſewhere made appear) Donald I. ha Wi 
in Vit. Don. I. given him a ſtanding army of veterans. The propenſity of our ancel- 
tors to war formerly was ſuch, that the chiefs of families and perſons 
of diſtinction uſed to form confederacies, and commence war againſ 

athers, without the privacy or conſent of the king. 
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CHAP; x. 
Of their boats. 


HAT our trade formerly could not be very extenſive, I think 

= evident by the make and ſmall dimenſions of our veſſels, called 

Sid. Hit. ſcoths or curroughs, which were made of ofiers interwoven, and co- 

* tit. vered with the hides of beaſts. Some of theſe are ſtill in uſe on the 

rit, ; | a | 1 8 2 

river Spey in the county of Murray, being round at both ends, of the 

length of five feet, and breadth of three. Theſe boats were not on) 

Solin. Poly- common among the Cumri, or Welſh, and Iriſh, but among the 
Al. © 25- Saxons and other nations. | 

polin. Sidon. 

carm. 7. ; 


CH: AT. . 
Of the firnames of the Gael. 
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AMES, being co-eval with the creation, were given for the di. 
tinction of | perſons. At firſt every one had only one proper 
name, which was conferred. as an omen of good luck: but as the 
people increaſed, for their better diſtinction it was found neceſlary hr 
4.x ; 
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Tu HISTORY or SCOTLAN DPD. 

add the epithet of ſon to the father's name, vig. John the ſon of Wil 
liam, William the fon of David, and James the ſon of Peter ; which 
are Williamſon, Davidſon, and Peterſon : and our hi hlanders, in the 
ſame ſenſe, have Macdonald, Maclean, and Macneil, that is, Donaldſon, 
L«anſon, and Neilſon. And alſo the Welſh, with their Apowen, Ap 
barry, and Apheſe; and the like by other nations. But this proving 
W : ficient to diſtinguiſh families, firnames were deviſed for that pur- 
Oboe, by which the honour and great actions of reſpective families 
; might be tranſmitted fo poſterity. 


W tcaty of union between them and the Sabines, wherein it was ſtipu- 
W 1:icd, that the Romans ſhould prefix Sabine names to their own, as 
the Sabines ſhould put Roman names before theirs. The next nation 
5 Europe that aſſumed ſirnames were the French, about the year 1000; 
and the Engliſh ſoon after, in the reign of Edward, commonly called- 
te Confeſſor, who was greatly devoted to French cuſtoms. And our 
eniled prince, Malcolm Canmore, being, about the middle of the 
SS cleventh century, a conſiderable time at Edward's court, where he was 
"WS coyally entertained, became fo enamoured of the manners of the Eng- 
lch, that from thence, tis ſaid, he not only brought divers new titles 
of honour, viz. duke, marquis, earl, baron, and knight, but intro- 
aduced the uſe of ſirnames among us. But a late writer, miſtaking the 
proper names of our anceſtors for ſirnames, imagines they were in uſe 
i Scotland before this period; but as his authorities for this are ad- 
WS duced from the Iriſh romances, no credit can be given to them. 
Be that as it will, 'tis certain that our ſirnames are chiefly derived 
from the Scotiſh, Engliſh, French, and Daniſh. The moſt ancient and 
WE honourable of theſe being local, are deduced from the ſeats or places 
of reſidence of our nobility and gentry ; others from mountains, ſuck 
ass mount, hill, hillock, Sc. from rivers, Forth, Clyde, Tay, &c. 
from trees, and other vegetables, as oak, aſh, beach, broom, fearn, 
beath, Sc. from ſituation to other places, north, ſouth, eaſt, and 
vc; from trades or crafts, as taylor, ſhoemaker, ſmith, Cc. from 
offices, as ſteward, marſhal, chamberlain, &c. from titles of honour 
ad dignity, as king, prince, duke, &c. from natural qualities, as 
good, wiſe, bold, &c. from the conſtruction of the body, as ſtrong, 
ng, ſhort, Gc. from age, as young, old, child, &c. from the ſeaſons, 
mmer, winter, autumn, &c. from apparel, as hat, cap, hoſe, &c. 
om fiſhes, as ſalmon, haddock, herring, &c. from complexion, as 
F hite, black, brown, &c. from flowers and fruits, as lily, roſe, pink, 
BE Pplc, pear, nut, &c. from birds, as eagle, ſwan, dove, &c, and 
om beaſts not a few, as lyon, lamb, bull, &c. SOIL 
$ The Scotiſh firnames among the nobility are Abernethy, Ar- 
uthnot, Balfour, Ballanden, Barclay, Boyd, Campbell, Carlyle, Car- 
ichael, Carnegy, Carrick, Cathcart, Cochran, Crichton, Cumin, 
akiel, Dalrymple, Douglas, Duffus, Dunbar, Erſkine, Frazer, Gal- 
ay, Gordon, Graham, Hay, Hume, Keith, Kennedy, Ker, Kin- 
aud, Lenox, Leſley, Maxwell, Monteith, Murray, Nairn, Napier, 
ilvy, Roſs, Ruthven, Scot, Scrimgeour, Steward, and Weems. 
Virnames, among our nobility, derived from the Engliſh, are Both- 


 dif- 


opel 1 
N by ; vell, Cranſton, Crawford, Denniſton, Elphinſton, Forreſter, Gray; 


yi a 7 Hamilton, Hepburn, Johnſton, Lindſay, Livingſton, Mait- 
: and, Middleton, Oſburn, Preſton, Ramſay, and Rutherford. | 


X Xx 


From 


Sirnames were at firſt introduced by the Romans, on occaſion of a Lir Hit. 
Om. lib. 1; 
C. 13. 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
lib. /. in Vit. 
Malcolm III. 


Buchan. Eſſay 
name Buchan, 
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179 | 
Joſh. c. 7. 
Y. 30. ©, . 
v. 29. 


2 Sam, c. 18, All of theſe cairns containing urns or ſtone coffins, filled with aſhg 


v. 17. 


deceſſors learnt this cuſtom from the Gauls, or Romans, is uncertan: 


Romans, and Danes; but being of one form, I cannot diſcover th: 


Tuz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
From the French, Bruce, Colville, Forbes, Haines, Lyon, May. 
Melville, Montgomery, Primroſe, St. Clare, alias Sinclair, and Some. 
ville. And from Hungary and Flanders, Drummond and Flemmin 
Among the inferior ſirnames, the Macics of all denominations, with 
the Camerons, &c. are Gauliſh or Scotiſh. Ch 4 


© 2944 PM; 
Of the ſepulture of our anceſtors. 


E Þ HE ſepulchral monuments of our predeceſſors are circular heay, Wi 
called cairns, from the Gaelick cairn, implying a heap. Of ther Wl 
there appears to have been two ſorts in our country, one ſacred, and 
the other ſepulchral: of the former divers are ſtill remaining; gy 
whereof, in the pariſh of Alfoord, on the river Don, in the county of 
Aberdeen, we have already deſcribed. | 

The ſepulchral cairns, by the Romans called tumuli, and by the 
Engliſh barrows, are erected of different materials, vi. the former 9 
ſtones, and the latter of earth, owing probably to the want of ſons; 
in the countries wherein thoſe of earth are raiſed. Theſe monument 
likewiſe appear to be of great antiquity, by cairns or heaps. of ſtone; i 
being raiſed over the remains of Achan, the king of Ai, and Abſalom, 


and burnt bones, ſhew that our anceſtors, inſtead of committing the 
bodies of their dead to the earth in a natural way, (as was carl 

practiſed by the Hebrews) burnt them. The cuſtom of burning WA 
ſeems to have been founded upon two reaſons: 1. According to the i 
pagan religion, it became a ſacrifice to the gods. 2. That the deal 
might not be expoſed to the outrages of enemies. Whether our pre 


however, theſe tumuli ſeem to have been raiſed by the Caledoniang 


people by whom they were erected, otherwiſe than by the coins, ma- 
tial inſtruments, and inſcriptions found therein. | 


CHAP, XIIL 
| Of the Roman, Gaelick or Scotiſb, and Daniſh antiquities. 


Lthough the proper name of the firſt inhabitants of the northen 
* > parts of Britain was Gael, they were nevertheleſs by the Roma 
Britons, and Engliſh denominated Caledonians, Scots, and Picts; jt 
as theſe names had been impoſed by their neighbours, and they wer 
known by them, after the conqueſt of the eaſtern Gael (improper 
called Pidts) by the weſtern Gael, the incorporated kingdom receiv 
the appellation of Scotland. OW: 
As the ſeveral walls in Britain, etected by the Romans to defend 
their province in the ſouthern part of the iſland, againſt the juſt attac 
of their injured foes the Gael or Caledonians, reflect the greateſt honou 
on our nation, I ſhall, for the information of the reader, give 10 
2 of them. I ſhall begin with that of Adrian, as the 6M 
erected. e 


Es. ES. 4 
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Tart HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 171 
1 308. Auarians wall. ©» 
The Gael or Caledonians, in the reign. of Trajan the emperor, 
having committed great depredations in the Roman province, by taking 
the caſtles and forts erected by ulius Agricola acroſs the iſland, in the 
firſt century according to the Chriſtian æra, Adrian the emperor came 
over in perſon with a powerful artny, to redreſs thoſe grievances. But, 
inſtead of ſucceſs, he was obliged to give up to the enemy the large 
country lying between Agricola's prætentura in Scotland, and the 
eſtuaries of Tine and Edin in England, (containing at preſent no leſs 
can fourteen counties or ſhires) as is manifeſt by His erecting a ſtrong 
barrier againſt the Caledonlans in that place. . bs F 
$ This wall, which was raiſed by Adrian, about the year 127, againſt 
the Caledonians, extended from the river Tine, three miles below the 
town of Newcaſtle on the eaſt, to the frith of Solway on the weſt, 
vas compoſed of earth, and appears to have been very ſtrong ; for it 
W confiſted of no leſs than three aggers or ramparts, with a large and 
deep ditch adjoining to the moſt ſouthern, which was the principal 
WW agger, another on the northern fide without the ditch, and one about 
Ws five paces beſouth the chief rampart. „ 

But this ſtrong fence proving inſufficient to prevent the incurſions of | 
the fierce northern enemies, Antoninus Pius, ſucceſſor to Adrian; Capitol. in 
having appointed Lollius Urbicus to be his lieutenant in Britain, he, — yon ah 
by his great ſkill, care, and pains, not only expelled the enemy the p. 132. 
province, but drove them back to Agricola's prætentura or barrier; 
Ws where, about the year 140, he erected the ſtrong fence at firſt deno- 
minated the Gaelick wall, but at preſent Graham's dike, of which 
the following is a deſcription. 
Antoninus Pius's wall, or Graham's dike. 

The ſecond fence, which was denominated from Antoninus the em- 
peror, in whoſe reign it was raiſed by Lollius Urbicus, conſiſted of a 
huge carthen rampart, fortified with a number of caſtles or large forts 
WT thereon, a large and ſpacious ditch without, and a military way within 
dhe wall, for the convenience of marching troops, and driving car- 
tliaages to and from the ſeveral garriſons. 
=_ This wall began on the ſouthern coaſt of the frith of Forth, about 
a mile to the weſtward of the town of Borrowſtonneſs, at the brow 
of a ſteep hill called the Cowbank, near the pavilion or ſummer-houſe 
at the north-weſtern corner of Kinniel-park, a little to the eaſtward of 
Z the village of Kinniel ; as is manifeſt by the eaſtern end of the ditch's 
being plainly to be ſeen at the precipice of the Cowbank, adjoining to 
the road leading to the town of Borrowſtonneſs. And though the 
ſtation or fort at this end of the wall is become a prey to the plough, 
yet by the unevenneſs of the ground within the ditch, reſembling 
ruins, is ſhewn its ſite. The rampart and military way are loſt in the 
arable land; and the latter, havin g deſerted the wall, continued its 
courſe eaſtwards through the park of Kinniel, as hereafter ſhall be 
ſhewn. The ditch only appearing aſcends the hill in a weſtern direc- 
tion, and, paſſing on the ſouthern fide of the village of Kinniel, con- 
tinues its courſe to Inneravon, where it joins the ſecond fort on the 
wall, which, from the eaſtern end of the wall, is one mile two fur- 
bongs twenty-eight poles and one link. n 
Krank. That there was a ſtation at Inneravon is generally 

elieved, without aſſigning any other reaſon fot this opinion than an 
| | imaginary 
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tine on the northern ſides of the park and Pott's houſes, and beſouth 


corner of the ſaid village, denominated Caſtle-towry ; out of which 


14 
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imaginary diſtance between the ſtations: and Gordon and Horg, 

both declare they could find no clear veſtige of a fort at this place; 
whereas had they carefully ſearched the gardens on the northern fide 
of the village, they would have diſcovered certain remains of a fort 
with the wall for its northern boundary, without reckoning the ſtone 
circular tower at the ſouth-weſtern corner of the place as part thereof 
which Dr. Irvine feems to imagine. Yes AE 
The ditch which only appears, having left Inneravon, deſcends the 
hill, and croſſeth the river Avon, where undoubtedly there waz , 
bridge, about a hundred yards to the eaſtward of a houſe called the 
Bogey-hole, or Bank=end, from its ſituation on the northern bank df 
the ditch : hence aſcending the ſteep hill, it goes on the northern fie 
of the hill-houſe, where the ditch appears in great perfection, of the 
breadth of twenty-eight feet, and almoſt filled with water; and con- 
tinues its courſe along the brow of the hill beſouth the villages of 
Jenkabout, Smallburn, Northfit, and the little Carſs: then deflecting 
towards the north-weſt, it runs down the very ſteep end of Winch. 
edge-hill, and croſſing Polmont, or the little Carſsburn, on the ſouthern 
fide of Mill-hall and Carſſy-bank, mounts the adverſe hill, with 
faint appearance, through the mae grounds ; and traverſing the 
gardens and road leading to the village of Polmont, croſſeth the 
church-yard on the northern fide of the church. And a little to the 
weſtward, near the head of the Cadger-brae, for the firſt time appear 
the military way; but going down the hill, all is loſt in the corn-fielg, 
till we paſs the village of the Numerills : but by ſtones being dug up 


in divers parts of the ſaid way, it was obſerved to have run in a right 


the village of Weedons ; whence interſecting the burn of that name, 
ran through the bottom between the Numerill braes, and, continuing 
its. courſe weſtward, joined the fort on the wall at the ſouth-weſtern 


many Roman chequered ſtones have been dug, (with a hand- mil) 
which are erected in the walls of the houſes, beſides a number df 
urns and broken veflels diſcovered at this place; but that there eve 
were any coins or inſcriptional ſtones found here, I cannot learn. From 
Inneravon to Caſtle-towry is two miles two furlongs eighteen poles-and 
eleven links. | - 
REeMaARK. Gordon and Horſley are both of opinion, that there mut 
have been a fort at the Numerills; but where ſituated, they did 0 
diſcover: no more did they the courſe of the wall from the Numetil 
to the Cadger-brae, as is manifeſt by their leading it ſo far out of it 
way, round by the village of Bencroſs. After the ſame manner har 


the people of Polmont ſerved the military way, by placing it on the E 


fouthern fide of their church-yard wall; whereas the cauſeway at that 
place is a new and narrow pavement, laid ſome years fince acroſs tix 
country in a fouth-weſtern direction, for the convenience of the neigh 
bouring inhabitants, to repair to and from the mill of Polmont. 
At the weſtern end of the Numerills the ditch appears again, and Wil 
running weſtward, goes by the name of the. Swine's dike; and paſling 
on the ſouthern ſide of a village of the ſame denomination, goes 00 
the northern ſide of the village of Langton, and, deſcending the Gar 
tow-hill, croſſeth the Gallow-ſike Or rill, and, mounting the oppoſite 0 
eminence, deflects twenty-four feet ſouthwards; then eateriog the i 
| | | cd 
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Lactern end of Callender-park, recovers its weſtern courſe ; and run- 
ning parallel to the park-wall, croſſeth the avenue leading to the man- 
ſion-houſe of Callender; then enters the weſtern part of the ſaid park, 
wherein the ditch appears in its beſt ſtate; and proceeding near the 
brow of the hill, ſeems to have taken a turn porthward, to recover its 
-ectilineal ſtate ; and deſcending the hill, interſects the eaſtern burn of 
Falkirk; then continuing its courſe about one hundred yards, is loſt 
n the corn-fields and gardens: in the latter of which, in the ſouthern 
dburb of Falkirk, called the Pleaſants, a few years ſince was diſco- 
vered the military way; as it likewiſe was in the arable grounds beweſt 
me ſſame. The cauſeway lies on the ſouthern fide of the Pleaſants, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the ruins in the gardens on the 
hortheru fide of the ſaid ſuburb, which, by their appearance, ſeem to 
bave been parts of the wall and ditch ; and the interjacent ſpace, which 
is now occupied by a ſtreet, court, and houſes, I take to have been 
tue ſite of a ſtation or fort on the wall. The diſtance between Caſtle- 
WE towry and the fort at Falkirk is two miles twenty-four poles and eight 
BS links. | 
The wall and ditch, having left Falkirk, ran in a ſouth-weſtern 
direction along the brow of the hill, and, deſcending the ſame, crofſ:d 
the weſtern burn of Falkirk; over which undoubtedly there muſt have 
been a bridge: whence mounting the adverſe eminence, both wall and 
WS ditch faintly appear; but the wall ſoon after diſappearing, the ditch 
proceeds to Bentaſkin, and, paſſing on the northern ſide of the man- 
WS {ion-houſe, recovers its priſtine dimenſions; then running down the 
hill with a ſmall deflection ſouthwards, interſects the Stockbridge-burn, 
where the ditch only appears; and going on the northern fide of the 
village of Tamfur, and crofling the burn of that name at the diſ- 
WS tance of about a quarter of a mile, joins the Madun- caſtle, a fort on 
the wall to guard the gateway, that gave paſſage to the great military 
= way from the ſouthern parts of Britain to the northern, through Ca- 
Ws mclon, Stirling, Sc. the veſtigia whereof ſtill appear on the outward 
ae of the ſaid gateway. 
At this fort, and in its neighbourhood, the wall, ditch, and military 
way appear very great; whence proceeding weſtward, at the diſtance of 
about half a mile, they join the Rough-caſtle, a ſtrong fort about ninety 
gs paces ſquare, incloſed with -a double rampart and ditch with obtuſe 
angles. The diſtance between the Pleaſants at Falkirk and the Rough- 
caſtle is two miles two furlongs twenty-four poles and ſeven links. 
his fort, according to Gordon, is the moſt entire and moſt magnifi- 
cent of any to be ſeen on the whole track of the wall; which, though 
lis certainly fact, Horſley, with a fort of ſneer, ſays, that the ram- 
Parts are lower than he ſhould have expected from Mr. Gordon's 
account of it. | 5 820 
REMARK, Horſley is greatly miſtaken in placing the town of Ca- 
melon at the Madun-caſtle on the wall; for Camelon is a large Roman 
oppidum, ſituated above half a mile benorth this place, benorth the 
wall, and within view of the ſaid Madun-caſtle. : 
The wall, ditch, and military way continuing to appear very great, 
Wing left the Rough-caſtle, in their courſe weſtward, croſs the Rown- 
tree- burn; but do not form ſuch a frightful precipice to me, as Gor- 
don and Horſley have repreſented it. A little farther is the remains of 
a caſtellum, of fixty-ſix feet ſquare, and of the ſame dimenſions with 
4, thoſe 
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thoſe. on the ſtone wall in the northern parts of England. The wal 


the ſouthern fide, as no doubt there were both on the eaſtern and 


the rocks on this fide almoſt adjoining to the ditch, out of which the 
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which is left by the military way about two chains and a half, rung 
on the ſouthern fide of an eminence, where it is ſaid that Grime, , 
celebrated hero, from whom the wall is denominated, broke through 
the ſame, and committed great ravages in the Roman province. The 
wall proceeding weſtward, crofſeth the Dam-head, or Bony. mill. 
burn; and continuing its courſe, paſſeth a ſmall but beautiful lite 
mount, (where the ditch is only to be ſeen) incloſed on three ſides by 
its own ditch, and on the ſouthern by that of the wall. We are told 
by Gordon, that at this place abundance of lead and iron ore were 
dug up: wherefore he is of opinion, that the Romans had a foundyy 
here. And Horſley, who placeth the ſaid mount on the wrong fide 
of the ditch, tells us that here are ſome ruins, that poſſibly may be 
the remains of a ſtation. 
This mount, which I regard not as Roman, I take to have been 
either a Scotiſh or Pictiſn tom-moid, or court-hill. The ditch con. 
tinuing its courſe weſtward, runs. on the northern ſide of Dick's-houſ 
or rather probably the dike-houſe, from its being ſituate thereon ; and 
leaving the manſion-houſe of Seabeg on the ſouth, proceeds through the 
wood of that name, wherein the wall and ditch are plainly to be een, 
though the cauſeway but faintly, which, by its direction, muſt haye 
paſſed through the gardens beſouth the houſe, and being the only par 
of the fence to be ſeen, which croſſeth the Trannach-burn, and paſſh 
the villages of Netherton, Dike, Wood-end, Gate-fide, and Booneck; 
near which is a tumulus on the wall, thought by Horſley to have been 
an exploratory mount, which, on inquiry, I found to be the remaing 
of a corn or malt-kiln. The rampart continuing imperceptible, the 
military way and ditch are ſeen in great perfection, till they join the 
fort of Caſtle-carey; which, from the ſtation of Rough-caſtle, is three 
miles three furlongs and eleven poles. wo I 
The fort of Caſtle-carey, which from eaſt to weſt is about one hun- 
dred and fixty yards in length, and in breadth from ſouth to north WA 
about one hundred and forty of the ſame meaſure, is one of the largeſt; 
and by the appearance of triple ramparts and ditches till to be ſeen on Wn 
weſtern ſides, it was probably the ſtrongeſt fortreſs on the wall. The 
innermoſt ramparts are ſaid to have been faced with ſtone walls, but 
what height is not mentioned: but as I think they muſt have been al 
of a height, I take them to have been about four feet high, and three 
feet in thickneſs, like that facing the lower part of the northern fide 
of the wall adjoining the ditch ; out of which, the laſt time I ws 
there, they were digging ſtones, to erect out-houſes at the manfion- 
houſe of Caſtle-carey. | | 
This ſtone wall was of rough aſhler, conſiſting of large free-ſtone: 
laid in clay, running along the face of the rampart as. a ſecurity to the 
foundation. This manner of conſtruction being different from that 
of the other forts, for aught I could diſcover, I take to be owing t0 


ſtones in the ramparts were undoubtedly dug. We are told by Horlk), 
that three ſides of this fortreſs have each a triple rampart and ditches 
That it had, is manifeſt by the veſtigia on the ſouthern ſide: but that 
it had in his time, is certainly a miſtake ; for Gordon, who ſurveyed! 


ſome years before him, only mentions the fortifications on the _ 
2 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
ade, as aforeſaid, which are ſtill remaining. The pretorium, or fire 
of the governor's reſidence, is {till viſible ; as are the veſtiges of other 


difices. LY eee ee bergen e 
| In this ſtation divers Roman antiquities have been found, amon gſt 


| Litars: on one of them, which is broken, were the words Cobors Bata- 


W.blitcrated, that remaining below the cornice is Milites Vexillation. 111. 
WT: thuribulum on the upper part is very plain, as are the other deco- 
ations commonly found on Roman altars. And on another broken 
tar were the following letters, P. PES. v. s. L. M. The four laſt 
eing only underſtood, they imply vorum ſolvit lubens merito. Here 
as allo diſcovered a brazen Roman lamp, adorned with a variety of 
gures; but in whoſe hands at preſent, I cannot learn. 
= From Caſtle-carey the ditch, which is only to be ſeen, deſcends the 
Whill, and croſſing the Red-burn a little beſouth the bridge, mounts the 
Wdverſe eminence, whereon the military way ſoon appears, running 
Wpacalle! with the ditch at the diſtance of about forty feet; and leaving 
he village of Netherwood on the north, the ditch appears in the 
Wrcateſt perfection, and, with a weſt-ſouth-weſtern courſe, goes on and 
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FE from what it does at moſt of the other forts. Betwixt Caſtle-carey 
End Weſterwood is one mile ſeven furlongs thirty-two poles and nine 
inks. 118 e 

In the walls of the houſes of this village are divers Roman ſtones, 
Which were dug out of the fort; on one of which was a Priapus, with 


ther ſtones I ſaw with letters thereon, but fo defaced that I could 
Wnake nothing of them. 

From Weſterwood the ditch, which is very wide and deep, pro- 
WE ccds in its uſual direction down the hill to the village of Dilator, at- 
ended by the military way in a ruinous condition: there being no ap— 
earance of a wall within the ditch, a mighty rampart is raiſed with- 
put the ſame; to the compoſing of which the vaſt quantity of earth 
ag out of the ditch ſeems wholly to have been employed: and by 
Wc faid rampart's vaſt artificial height, and great declivity on the 
WE cmy's ide, with the huge ditch within, and hill on the ſouthern 
ae, the fence in its whole courſe ſeems not to have been ſtronger 
han at this place. | 

The ditch and military way leaving Dilator on their northern ſides, 
| Froſs the burn of that name, and running parallel up the hill, both 
Ppear in their beſt ſtate : whereby I had an opportunity of coming at 
he true breadth of the cauſeway, which meaſured juſt eighteen feet. 
he ditch and military way arriving at a few houſes denominated 
rowyhill, many, by their diſtance, imagine that there muſt have been a 
tation at this place: nay, fir Robert Sibbald avers that there was a 
arge fort at this place; which I, after the ſtricteſt ſearch and inquiry, 
ould not diſcover the leaſt veſtige of, nor learn that there ever 
a fort at or in the neighbourhood of the ſaid Crowyhill. I muſt 


confeſs, 


which was an altar with the inſcription, Legio Britannorum, which was Gord Tris. 
ſeen by MY author. In this place were likewiſe found three other Sept. p. 57. 


vorum. On another ſmall portable altar, part of the inſcription being 
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ins the ſtation at Weſterwood, which is about one hundred and 
Whirty yards in length from eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth about 
Wichty-five of the ſame meaſure, It is fortified with a rampart and 
ich, and the military way runs round the latter in a different poſition 


he words ex voro below, and on the point or upper part was x. vi. 
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cogitancy, ſeems to acknowledge, by his telling us, that here 
cauſeway leaves the ditch conſiderably to the ſouth of it: and a l 
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confeſs, that as there is a rock in the ditch at this place, about e WW - 
length of twenty feet, whereby it is levelled, and ſerves at preſem 


as it were for a bridge to croſs the faid ditch by, I think thy g 10 
no place in the courſe of the wall had more occaſion for a fort thy the 


this: and as in this neighbourhood appear the great 'pains taken by fide 


the Romans, in erecting a paſſage for the ditch through rocks, it can. * 
not be reaſonably imagined they would leave a rock undemoliſhed i | 
this part. Now as I am, for certain reaſons, (too long to be inſerts « { 
in this place) of opinion that rocks vegetate, the rock here, by its form, MR © * 
muſt have ſprung up ſince the making of the ſaid ditch ; which is the a li 
only mean I can think of, to ſecure the wall at this place without: 


fort. 

Be that as it will, the ditch, in a weſt- ſouth-weſtern direction, cop. 
tinues its courſe on the northern fide of the ſaid Crowyhill ; and run. 
ning along the foot of great precipices and huge rocks, the wall, almg 
in its primitive perfection, paſſeth on the brow of the hill above th 
ſame. But that the ſaid rocks, according to Horſley, were in a ce. 
tain place, between the ditch and wall, cut and ſmoothed to rende 
the latter inacceſſible to an enemy, is a great miſtake ; for they appey 
to be in their natural ſtate, without the leaſt ſign of art thereon. 

The wall and cauſeway diſappearing again, the ditch goes on the 
northern ſide of a houſe denominated the Craig-end, (fo called fron 

its ſituation at the weſtern end of the aforeſaid rocks) and ſouthen 
fide of a village named the Beugh ; and the wall and ditch mountin 
the Barhill, leaves the houſe of that name to the ſouthward, the com: 
mon road near it being the military way; and the ditch paſſing on th 
northern fide of the northern head or ſummit of the ſaid hill, wink 
to the ſouth-weſt, and joins the ſtation on the Barhill, which is about 
one hundred and fifty yards ſquare ; wherein the prætorium, with the 
ſeveral ſtations of the officers and troops formerly in garriſon, ar 
plainly to be ſeen: and by the remains and appearance of the arabk 
land, it ſeems to have been fortified with triple ramparts and ditches 

REMARK. As both Gordon and Horſley are greatly miſtaken in thei 
deſcriptions of this place, I ſhall, for the information of my reader, 
ſubjoin their relations. That of the former is, The military wa 
ec along Graham's dike divides itſelf into two branches here, the ons 
running by the fide of the great ditch, the other com ing up to tit 
«© ramparts of this fort. Here alſo the cauſeway leaves the ditch cat 
ce ſiderably to the ſouth of it, the foſſa running down in a ftraight lie 
* from the top of the hill.” And a little farther ſays, that © when 
ce the foſſa and cauſeway deſcend from the Barhill, the cauſeway 0 
ce this ground keeps about ſeventy paces to the ſouth of the ditch, and 
«© both paſs by a ſmall village called the town of the Barhill.” 

To this I anſwer, that his making the military way divide at this plac 
is a miſtake; for, after the ſtricteſt ſearch, Icould not diſcover its having 
paſſed on the northern fide of the hill where the ditch and ramp® 
ran. Beſides, twere impeaching the Roman ſagacity to cauſe them 
make two ways, where one would ſerve, which could have anſwer 

no other end than to inhance the charge. This Gordon, through F 


* 


farther, when the foſſa and cauſeway deſcend from the Barhill, tt 
cauſe 


Tax HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
av teens ſeventy paces to the ſouth of the ditch, and paſſeth a 
cos OE Barhill, as aforeſaid. ? : 

6 This account of the military way anſwers exactly with that which 
uns from the eaſtern gate of the fort, and is {till plainly to be ſeen 
affing on the northern ſide of the ſaid village of the Barhill. Beſides, 
N northern imaginary branch of the cauſeway could not run by the 
ade of the great ditch; for the wall always ran between the ditch and 
military way, for its greater ſecurity. | : | 
And Horſley ſays, The (Bar) hill has, as it were, two 
« ſummits oppoſite to each other: the wall and ditch paſs over the 
« more northerly ſummit, but the more ſoutherly is the higher.” And 
z little further ſays, that © there is a branch goes off from the prin- 
« cipal military way to the north entry of this fort, and goes out again 
« at the eaſt entry, and then paſſing round the ſouth fide of the 

« ſouthern ſummit, comes up again to the main way.” 

 AxswER. By Horſley's account of this place one would imagine he 
had never ſeen it, when he tells us, that the wall and ditch paſs over 
the moſt northerly ſummit ! This is a great miſtake; for they both paſs 
on the northern fide of the ſummit, or northern head of the ſaid hill, 
(which is of a conical form) about fifty or ſixty feet below the top of 
it, And as to a branch's going from the military way to the northern 
entry of the fort, and going out again at the eaſtern gate of the ſame, 
and thence taking a vaſt compaſs round the ſouthern head or ſummit of 
the ſaid hill, it is ſo palpable an error, that I cannot conceive how it 
could happen. And as to a branch of the cauſeway's being ſaid to 
Whave entered the fort from the north, and gone out at the eaſtern 
gateway of the ſaid fort, this is a courſe fo prepoſterous, that it no 
Ways agrees with the rout of the military way, which appears all along 
Wto have run within the wall and ditch for its ſecurity : whereas, by this 
Wimaginary and ridiculous courſe, it muſt have croſſed the wall and 
aich on the weſtern fide of the fort into the enemy's country, and re- 
croſſed the ſame, and entered the fort, whereof there is not the leaſt 
Wzppcarance ; for by the direction of the cauſeway, both on the eaſtern 
Wand weſtern ſides of the ſaid fort, it plainly appears to have croſſed 
che ſtation in a right line, by entering at the eaſtern and paſting out at 
dhe weſtern gate, without taking a turn either to the northward or 
Wouthward. 
At this place divers altars with inſcriptions have been found: one 


Wit relievo, is a quiver of arrows, and on the other a bow, with divers 
fine borderings and wavings, and upon the top is a curious thuribulum. 
Another altar, which is pretty large, being part of a column, has the 
ollowing inſcription: IMPERATORI CXSARI TITO ALio HADRIANO 
uroxixo Pro PATRI PA TRIX VEXILLATIO VOTUM soLVIT; the 
Incaning of which is, © An anonymous vexillation dedicated this to An- 
toninus Pius, father of his country.” And a third altar, without an 
accription, had on one fide a patera, and on the other a præfericulum. 
em the fort at Weſterwood to that of the Barhill, is three miles four 
g furlongs eight poles and thirteen links. 


ing on the ſouthern ſide of a village called the Quaicker, part of the 
wall and ditch make the road leading to Shirvey; and paſſing on the 
| 2 2 ſouthern 


With a triumphal crown, but - the inſcription defaced: upon one fide, 


From the fort on the Barhill, the ditch, in deſcending the hill, appears 
Poth broad and deep, as the military way does, but faintly ; and run- 
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Horſ. Brit. 
Rom. p. 168. 


from its ſituation without the wall, ſeems to have been one of Agr 


_ thirty-five feet, and depth of twenty feet; and, by the remains of th 


Tux HISTORY oz. SCOTLAND: 
ſouthern ide of certain houſes called the Dike, from their fituatinn a 


the wall, proceed. to the village of Auchindavy, and join, the row i * 
fort there, which is of the length of about one hundred and Aiftes 
with triple ramparts and ditches, within which are ſituated the dul 0 
of the place, in the walls of which are divers Roman ſtones. withey . 
inſcriptions; and in this ſtation divers medals are ſald to haye ben 1 
found, but in whoſe poſſeſſion they are I could not learn. The fort 1 \ 
Auchindavy from that of the Barhill, is two miles fifteen Poles ay \ 
The wall from Auchindavy proceeding in a weſt ſouth-weſt, ME ' 
.courſe, appears but faintly ; and the cauſeway being loſt in the ployy 0 
grounds, is only to be ſeen a little to the weſtward of Auchindan WM * 
where it runs about three chains to the ſouthward of the ditch, ay | © 
paſſing the ſouthern end of Inchbelly-bridge, goes on almoſt parally WM ſ 
to the river Kelwin, where it is plainly to be ſeen, (excepting abu t. 
the ſpace of one hundred yards a little beweſt the ſaid bridge) to th WM 
village denominated the Hill-head, near the eaſtern end of Kirk WM x 
tulloch, by Bede called Caerpentilloch ; the northern row of its hot x 
being built on the wall, and the road or ſtreet leading through iti 
the military way, which running down the hill, and crofling the mi , 
river Logy, where there muſt have been a bridge, all is loſt in h N 
corn- fields: but, by the bearing of the wall at the ſaid Hill-head, ji 5 
ſeems to pals along the ground whereon the church of Kirkintullog f 
is ſituated, and on the ſouthern ſide of the fort named the Peel, which | 


cola's caſtella, built before the erection of this fence. 5 

Be that as it will, this appears to have been a very ſtrong fortreh 
of the length of about ninety yards, and breadth of eighty of th 
ſame meaſure, fortified with a ſpacious ditch of the breadth of abo 
rampart, I take it to have been about ten feet in height. The entranz 
to this fort was undoubtedly from the ſouth, and not, according 
Horſley, from the eaſt. This miſtake is certainly owing to = 
edifice's being erected in the middle of the ſaid fortreſs, by an inks 
bitant of Kirkintulloch, to and from which a paſſage was made thn 
the eaſtern rampart and ditch. Beſides, Horſley has given to this tot 
two ſtone ramparts, whereas it plainly appears to have had but an; 
and whether the ſame was of ſtones, will admit of a diſpute : thou 
I am of opinion it was of earth; for there is not the leaſt appearant 
of ſtone work in the ditch, and the ſtones dug up in this place at tt 
time of Horſley's ſurvey, were thoſe of the building abovementioned. 
From the fort at Auchindavy to this of Kirkintulloch, is one mile 
furlongs two poles and three links. | ; i 

Though I cannot learn that ever there were any inſcriptional a 
curious Roman ſtones diſcovered at this place, yet a few years ſince, | 
little beweſt the aforeſaid bridge of Inchbelly, a legionary ſtone ws 
dug up, now in the college of Glaſgow, whereon is the following it: 
ſcription: Iup. CæSARI T. ELIIO HAapklano AN TONINO Av. Fil 
P. P. VEXILLA. LEG. VIC. P. F. PER M. P. That is, Imperatori Ceſat 
Tito Ælio Hadriano Antonino Auguſto Pio patri patriæ, vexillatio legion 
ſexteviftricis pie fidelis per mille paſſus. In Engliſn to this purpoſe, © Ti 
« yexillation of the ſixth legion called Victrix, who carried on the wot 

| «Kq 


3 
—— 
© ak 
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« of this wall for one mile, erected this ſtone in honour of the emperor 

« Titus Flius Adrianus Antoninus Pius, father of his country.” 
All being loſt, in the Nee of Kirkintulloch, about a fur- 
Wiz ao 4 alf to the wel ward, the wall and ditch appear again; 
and, croſſing the Park- burn, run along the brow. of the hill; where 
paſſing the ilfur-burn, part of the cauſeway faintly appears, which, 
winding weſtward, runs on the ſouthern ſides of Eaſt-calder and the 
White. moſs; then recovering its weſtern direction, forms almoſt a right 
angle near the Kirktown of Calder; and turning toward the north- 


75 defleting weſtward, croſſeth Calder-burn, and leaves the manſion- 


£ 


houſe on the north, and enters Calder-wood and park, where both 
the ditch and cauſeway appear; and going on together in their beſt 
ſtate, and paſſing on the ſouthern fide of the village of Bochley, join 
the ſtrong fort at Balmudy, or Balmully. | | 


weſtern fide of the wall, appeared, till the year 1745, to have been 
very ſtrong, by the remains of four ramparts and ditches, as no doubt 
the other ſides were alſo; but they being demoliſhed, and almoſt 
levelled by the plough in that year, are now almoſt inviſible. In the 
crea of this fort, which I take to be about one hundred and fifty yards 
in length, and ninety in breadth, is ſituated the village of Balmully, 
by the inhabitants of which abundance of idle tales are told, as, 
that there are in this place a number of ſubterraneous arched ſtone- 


wou!d have it, they never ſaw any of the ſaid vaults or duds. No 
more do they conſider, that as the fort was ſituated on an eminence, 
great deal higher than the Kelwin, water could not be brought to it 
from the river, unleſs forced by an engine, the preſſure whereof a 
gquare ſtone ductus could not reſiſt. However, the tattle of the people 
not ſo much to be regarded as what we are told by Horſley, that 
be Kelwin is a river ſo large, that it is ſeldom fordable for any time 
Wconfiderable : the contrary whereof is manifeſt, by the ſtones placed 
Wn the ſaid river, for people to ſtep acroſs the water on; and it only 
Happens during the land-floods that it is not paſſable this way, which 
imagine cannot amount to a twentieth part of the year. 
Out of this fort many Roman ſtones have been dug, divers: whereof 
ee to be ſeen in the walls of the houſes ; but the moſt conſiderable, 

Wor preſervation, are placed in the walls of Calder-houſe. On one of 


What this monument was erected by the ſecond legion Auguſta. And 
a the weſtern end of the ſaid houſe is this inſcription, Im. Cs. 
To Aiio HADRIANO Ax TONINO Avs. Pio p. P. LEG. II. AvG. 
'ER M. P. III. DCLXVI; that is, Inperatori Czſari Tito Alio Hadriano 
nino Auguſto Pio, patri patriæ, legio ſecunda Auguſta, per mille paſſus 
"> /excentos ſexaginta ſex. Meaning in Engliſh, © This ſtone was ſet up 
by the ſecond legion Auguſta, in honour of their auguſt emperor Ti- 
tos Elius Adrianus Antoninus Pius, father of his country.” From the 


ort at Kirkintulloch to that at Balmully, is four miles ſeven furlongs 
our poles and two links, * 5 2 


REMARK. 


welt, goes on the northern ſides of the Caſtle and Sheeling-hills; and 


The weſtern part of the fort at Balmully, which was on the 


vaults, and conduits, to bring water from the river; but, as ill-luck 


be ſaid ſtones, within the court, is a civic crown, ſupported by 
inged Victories, and beneath it two cornucopia's ; and within the 
own are the following letters, LEG. II. Aus. FECIT, ſignifying, 
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win a little to the weſtward of the ſaid ſteps, where there muſt hay 


_ rampart and cauſeway being loſt in arable grounds, the ditch, with, 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
RE MARK. Whether there ever was a fort on the wall at the Rick. 


town of Calder, I could not learn: if there was, it is become a pre 
to time and the plow ; for there is not the leaſt appearance of a fon 
in that neighbourhood, that I could hear of, or diſcover. For 
eminence called the Caſtle-hill, which ſtands at a confiderable diſtance 
within the wall, and gives countenance to a fort's having been at thi 
place, has given occaſion to the ignorant people to call the ſmyj 
tumulus, or mount on the eaſtern fide of Calder-burn, the caſtle; ay 
by ſome it is taken for an exploratory mount: but that it was 30 
erected for that purpoſe, I think is evident, by an eminence juſt acc 
the burn, which is much higher and fitter for exploration. Now , iſ 
this ſmall mount ſeems to have been neither a caſtle, nor a place (6 Wl 
obſervation, that which bids the faireſt for the uſe it was deſigned ſu i 
I think, is a tom-moid or court-hill, whereon courts of juſtice wer 
anciently held. 

The wall and ditch forming a right angle at the eaſtern end of Bi 
mullv, winding northwards, croſſed the river Kelwin a little be. 
eaſt the ſteps in the river; and aſcending the hill, paſſed at the eaſt 
end of Simmerſton, as the military way did, (after it croſſed the Kg, 


been a bridge of communication for defence of the wall on th 
northern fide, in caſe of an attack by the Caledonians during a lan. 
flood, whereby they would have been deprived of ſuccours ; th 
oppoſite fide of the river) at the weſtern end of the village. But th 


gentle turn towards the north-weſt, continues its courſe with a fin 
appearance through the corn-fields to the top of the 'Temple-hil 
whence winding to the ſouth-weſtward down the hill, croſſeth th 
bottom, and, with a ſtrong deflection toward the north-weſt, my 
along the foot of the eminence beſouth Boglar ; and proceeding uptk 
hill, with an eaſy turn recovers its weſtern direction. In all the wy 
from Simmerſton to the ſouth-weſt of Boglar, the cauſeway is onlyt 
be ſeen for a ſhort ſpace on the eaſtern fide of the Temple-hill; bi 
leaving the corn-fields, it again appears in the higheſt degree on Fi 
guſton-moor, where, running parallel to the ditch, they deſcend H 
hill; and croſſing Ferguſtown-burn, join the fort at New-kirkpatich f 
which is about the length of one hundred and ſeventy yards, at 
breadth of ſixty of the ſame meaſure. This ſtation, which lies ſouth 
eaſt from the village, is fortified with a rampart and a ſpacious ditel 
the cauſeway runs through it, parallel to and near the wall, and cob 
tinues its courſe weſt and by ſouth in great perfection. The diftand 
between the fort at Balmully and this at New-kickpatrick, is two mil 
five furlongs and four poles. 1 

At this place a large monumental ſtone was found, of the length 2 þ 
five feet, and breadth of two and a half, now in the college of Gr 
gow, whereon are divers beautiful ornaments in relievo, with the Ml 
lowing inſcription: IMy.Czsar. T. ELIO Hapr ano ANTONIO 
Po, P. P. VEXILATIO LEG. VI. VICT. P. F. PER M. P. III. DCLX. ij 
“ The vexillation of the legion ſexta Victrix, who carried d 
* the work of the wall three miles fix hundred and fixty pw 
ec erected this monument in honour of the emperor Titus Alius Bt 
e drianus Antoninus Pius, father of his country.” 


9  Remai 
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Now, there is not the leaſt appearance of a fort at Simmerſton, nor 
indeed can it be expected there ſhould ; for it were inconſiſtent with 
the Roman ſagacity to have erected a fortreſs at this place, in the neigh- 
bouthood, Day, almoſt adjoining to one of their ſtrongeſt forts or ſta- 
tions at Balmully. CEC i nth | | 


The wall being loſt in the plowed grounds, the cauſeway leaves 


New-kirkpatrick, and continues its courſe weſt and beſouth, as afore- 
faid ; and the ditch, with a faint appearance, aſcends the eaſtern and 
geſcends the northern fide of Camroch-hill, and paſſing on the northern 
dae of a houſe called the Moſs-head of Ledcamroch, accompanied by 
dee military way, runs up the hill, and on the ſummit thereof joins 
WW the ſtation denominated the Caſtle-hill-fort, which is about ninety 
— yards in length, and fifty in breadth, fortified with a ditch and ram- 
part; betwixt which and the fort at New-kirkpatrick is one mile one 
furlong thirty poles and ſeven links. 

* Out of this fort was dug a legionary ſtone, of the length of two 
Leet, and breadth of one and a half, at preſent in the college repoſitory 
at Glaſgow ; whereon, beſides human and other figures, is this inſcrip- 
tion: Ip. Czs. Tiro ELIO HADRIANO AN TONNꝰ. Ave. Pio, P. P. 


« Auguſta, who carried on the work of the wall for four miles fix 
hundred and ſixty- ſix paces, erected this ſtone in honour of the au- 
guſt emperor Titus Ælius Adrianus Antoninus Pius, father of hi 
country.“ | 
_ REMARR. At and near this fort, Horſley ſeems to have been quite 
bewildered; for, in ſpeaking of the ſaid fort, he ſays, that thorns 
grow round its ramparts; whereas the ſpot incloſed with trees and 
chorn-buſhes is only a part of the ſaid fort, about fifty feet ſquare, 
= which is manifeſt by the remains of the ditches on the ſouthern fide 
of the faid incloſure. And although Mr. Horſley tells us, that 
three furlongs to the eaſtward of Cladden (which muſt be at the 
bauthern foot of the Caſtle-hill) the military way is the length of 
wenty chains diſtant from the ditch; yet, with the greateſt incogi- 
ancy, he immediately after makes the ſaid military way croſs the 
FPeelglen-burn at the weſtern end of the ſaid hill, which is ſome hun- 
Wy reds of yards to the northward of the place by him aſſigned for the 
out of the ſaid way; which is demonſtrable by the cauſeway's paſſ- 
ng cl by the ſouthern end of the ſaid Caſtle-hill fort, and in a 
oouth-weſtern direction points to the Peelglen-houſe, where the fence 
coſſed the burn. And by Horſley we are likewiſe told, that the 
Witch, in aſcending Hutcheſon's-hill, only appears in the firſt degree, 
hat is, that it is juſt diſcernable ; whereas the ſaid ditch, in its aſcent, 
dmoſt in its primitive ſtate of perfection. Bhs | 
be ditch only, which faintly appears, leaving the Caſtle-hill fort, 


| _ down the hill, and paſſing on the northern fide of the Peelglen- 
WW ouſc, croſſeth the burn, and aſcends Hutcheſon's-hill, whereon it 


appears in a high degree; and running down the weſtern fide of the 
ad hill to the Red-burn, the military way appears again on the 
aſtern fide of the ſaid burn ; but the ditch only croſſing the ſame on 
he ſouthern fide of Hutcheſon's-houſe, and with a faint appearance 
ounting the adyerſe eminence, paſſeth between the village of Clad- 

| 23 den 
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REMARK. Sir Robert Sibbald has placed a fort at Simmerſton, and Gord. Itin. 
Dr. Stukely has made it a Roman city, by the appellation of Simetica. Sept. p. 53. 


LEG: 11. AVG. PER M. P. IIII. DCLXVI. That is, The ſecond legion 
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Rom. p. 166 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOT LAND: 


den on the ſouth, and that of the Watch-hill on the north, and con. 
tinuing its courſe down the hill, croſſeth an anonymous rill or ſtrype 
and, mounting Duntocher-hyll, joins the ſtation thereon, which! 
about one hundred yards in length and ſixty in breadth : and the di. 
tance between it and the Caſtle-hill fort is one mile ſeven furlong, 
eight poles and eleven links. | ext tl . 

Out of this fort divers Roman ſtones have been dug, ſome of which 
N with defaced and unintelligible inſcriptions, are erected in the walls gf 
_ 108 the miller's houſe and gardens at Duntocher-mill. 
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I |. hi Gord, Itin. REMARK. Some are of opinion, that there was a fort at the crog: 
Wk Sept. P. 52. ing of the wall at the Peelglen-burn ; but, after the ſtricteſt ſearch and 
inquiry, I could not diſcover the leaſt appearance or veſtige of a fon 
at that place. Beſides, to have erected a fortreſs within a quarter of: 
mile of that on the Caſtle-hill, was needleſs; for that would hay 
anſwered the end of both. Nor did the ſtone foundation of a bridge 
appear to me in the Peelglen-burn, as Gordon ſays it did to him. 
muſt confeſs, that in no place in the courſe of the wall a bridge wx 
more wanted; and, if there was one here, I am of opinion, by th 
ſtraitneſs and depth of the abyſs at this part, that it muſt have been! 
wooden one, like that over Duntocher-water, though a much large 

brook than this of the Peelglen. 8 * 

The wall ſtil} diſappearing, the ditch on the northern fide, and the 
military way on the ſouthern fide of Duntocher- fort, deſcend the hil 
to the burn of that name, which the former croſſed on the northen 
fide of the mill, and through the miller's garden, and the latter owe 
the bridge on the ſouthern fide of the ſame. But all being loſt for tle] 
ſpace of about one hundred yards beweſt Duntocher, the ditch faint 
appears again on the northern ſide of a few houſes called the Dik, 
from their being ſituated on the wall; but the ditch being levelled 
the plough, diſappears; and the military way, which 1s part of th 
common road, continuing its courſe weſtward, the ditch appears agi, 
going on together to a village called the Gateſide of Auchintoſcha, 
betwixt which on the ſouth, and Caerleith on the north, the ditchs 
in great perfection; whence procecding obſcurely, it plainly appen 
again on the upper part of the Sandyburn-hill, about half a mil vi 
the eaſtward of the town of Old-kirkpatrick, pointing in a right wil 
through it to the village denominated the Feny-dike, on the north 
bank of the river Clyde, about a furlong to the weſtward of the {a 
Kirkpatrick, where the ſaid wall or fence ended, as quickly will 
pear : but as there are no certain remains of the ſtation, I cannot & 
monſtrate its dimenſions. However, the diſtance between it and ti 
fort of Duntocher is two miles three furlongs twelve poles and i 
un ks p = 

| REMaRK. Gordon, in his print of Duntocher-fort, has, by makil i 
the wall paſs through it, laid part of it on the enemy's fide or con” 
try. This I take to be owing to a miſtake, and not deſign; ford | 
parts of the ſaid fort plainly appear to have been within the ran" 
and ditch, 325 = 
That there was one of the principal, if not the chief ſtation, i 
the wall at the village now called the Feny-dike, I think is dev" 
ſtrable, by the great number of curious Roman monuments diicoi9 
at this place; amongſt which is a ſtone of two feet ſquare, given! £ 
the late marquis of Montroſe to the college of Glaſgow, on the q | 
2 | 
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Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAND. 
part of which is a pediment, ſupported by two fluted pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, with the following inſcription: IMP. C. T. . 
HapRIANO ANTONN® AVG. Pio, P. p. Between the pilaſters a winged 
victory leaning on a globe, ſupporting a civic crown with her right 
hand, wherein are the words VEX. LEG. XX. v. v. FE. and in the 
lower part a boar, with the letters P. 1111. CDXT, The whole inſcrip- 
Lon in Engliſh runs thus: “ The vexillation of the legion Valens 
WU Victrix, who carried on the work of the wall for the ſpace of four 
| « miles four hundred and eleven paces, ſet up this monument in 
« honour of their auguſt emperor Titus Ælius Hadrianus Antoninus 
„ Fpius, the father of his country.” On another ſtone I ſaw lying at 
de threſhold of the door of the moſt eaſtern houſe of Fenydike, 
of twenty-eight inches ſquare, and fix inches thick, with a bor- 
der of three inches and a half curiouſly wrought; but the inner 
part being greatly worn by people treading thereon, I could only diſ- 
cern that there had been an inſcription there, which was then un- 
intelligible. This ſtone, which was dug up at the eaſtern end of the 
houſe where it lies, I take, by its form, to have been a legionary ftone 
erected in the wall at or near the place where it was found, ſettin 
forth the name of the legion or vexillation, with the part of the wall 
erected by either of them. 


— 


heſides the abovementioned Roman ſtones, there are many others of 
= thc ſme nation built in the walls of the houſes in Old-kirkpatrick, 
and park-walls in its neighbourhood. To which may be added two 
beautiful ſtones of great length, laid acroſs the Sandy-burn for bridges: 
their corners are finely decorated with carved work, betwixt which as 
tere are the imperfect remains of ſomething like letters, it ſeems to have 
bad inſcriptions thereon. The moſt northern of theſe ſtones, which 
sofa flattiſh form, (as is alſo the other) tapering upwards, appears to 
have ſtood in the ground, by one of its ends being rough for the 
length of fifteen inches, its whoſe length being nine feet ſeven inches 
and a half, in breadth at the lower end twenty inches and a quarter, 
and at the top fixteen inches; in thickneſs at the lower end fourteen 
inches and a half, and at the upper end eight inches of the ſame 
meaſure. Theſe I take to have been milliary or mile-ſtones, ſet up in 
dhe ground to point out diſtances on the road to travellers. 


dhe ſaid arch owes its origin to the Romans, I think will appear to every 
one that carefully views the ſame, when he may obſerve in both ſides 
of the rock, under the eaſtern arch, cavities or reſting places cut for 
vooden beams to lie in, as no doubt there was in the rock under the 
_ cn arch; but by the greateſt part of the water running therein, 
and the fall being ſo great, the rock on both ſides is greatly diminiſhed, 
a omuch that the places or cuts in the rock, for the reception of 
Vooden beams, are not only gone, but the arch is thereby fo much 
impaired that it is in danger of falling. Wherefore, I think, it is in 
ſome meaſure ſhewn, that, inſtead of ſtone, the firſt bridge at this 
place muſt have been of wood, and no doubt owed its origin to the 
Romans, | 
= /crvations on Antoninus Piuss wall, commonly called Graham's dike; 
Julius Agricola, the Roman lieutenant in Britain, to ſecure the Ro- 
a province in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about the year, ac- 
| | cording 


183 


And Horſley is of opinion, that the weſtern arch of Duntocher- Horſ. Brit. 
„ bridge is Roman. That this bridge at firſt was not ſtone, nor that Rom. p. 165: 
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Capitol. in 
Vit. Anton. 
Pii, Hiſt. 
Aug. p. 132. 


Buchan, Hiſt. 
Scot. 


Boece's Hiſt. 
Scot. 

Horſ. Brit. 
Rom. p. 173. 
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cording to the Chriſtian æra, 78, erected a prætentura, or ſtrong bar. 
rier of caſtles and forts, acroſs Britain from fea to fea. But that fence 
proving inſufficient to reſtrain the fierce invaders from ravaging the 
province, Antoninus Pius, by his lieutenant Lollius Urbicus, beat the 
Caledonians, and removed them to a greater diſtance, by erectin 
another earthen wall acroſs the iſland, between the caſtles of Agricola; 


prætentura, as is ſuppoſed, which, being as it were conjoined, Were x 
thereby rendered much more formidable than formerly. That the p 
aforeſaid fence, at preſent denominated Graham's dike, is that called 
the other or ſecond wall, is manifeſt by the veſtigia of the firſt wal | 
erected by Adrian the emperor, being ſtill to be ſeen in the northem 0 
parts of England, running parallel with the ſtupendous ſtone wall (giz c 
to have been erected by Severus the emperor. X 
Conſidering we are at an uncertainty concerning the time when 
Graham's dike was built, I think nothing bids fo fair for a diſcovery y r 
an inſcription in the college library of Edinburgh, which I take to be t 
on a legionary ſtone erected at the building of the ſaid wall; and x MR 46 
the ſaid ſtone is dedicated to the emperor Antoninus Pius in his third a 
conſulate, which happened in the year 140, according to the Chriſtian a. 
æra, this fence muſt then have been begun to be built: though Buch. f 
nan, contrary to this and the accounts of all other hiſtorians, probati. 
lity, and fact, aſſerts that the ſaid wall was erected by Severus the em. MW uv 
peror, about one hundred and fixty years after its conſtruction by Lol. a 
lius Urbicus, as aforeſaid. W 1 
Various are the opinions of writers concerning the appellation df t! 
Grime's or Graham's dike given to this wall. Our hiſtorians, without B 
mentioning time, place, or authority for their belief, affirm, that ti N 
was ſo denominated from one Graham's breaking through it. Others A 1a 
ſay that there is a trench in Oxfordſhire, and a Roman road near d. w 
cheſter in Hampſhire, which bear the name of Greme dikes; anl RA ti 
likewiſe a rampart and ditch running through a great part of the county th 
of Northumberland, tending toward the German fea, near the town of 
of Morpeth, called the Black-dike, from its black appearance on tie ca 
moors or heaths. Now, as our wall or dike has the ſame appearance is 
on the moors, upon an imagination that Grime ſignifies black, is 2 
name has been ſaid to ſignify the Black-dike. = 
Be that as it will, I think it may be juſtly preſumed that our wall K. 
had not its name from being broke through by Graham, nephew o iſ ©: 
one of our kings, during the Roman government in Britain ; for tix Ca: 
Romans left this ifland before the middle of the fifth century, and our 
Scotiſh anceſtors became not poſſeſſed of any part of the country be: 
ſouth the frith of Forth till the year 839, when they ſubdued the JM {u: 
Pictiſh nation. Again, it could not receive the appellation of Gr i © 
ham's dike from one Graham's breaking through it during the Roma Wl the 
government in Britain; for the latter part of the compound, dike, i his 
being Saxon, it was not known in this iſland before the arrival of the ef 
Saxons or Engliſh in the year 449, which was ſeveral years after tit tai 
Romans left Britain. S I 
Now as I think it is evident that it could not receive its name fron yar 
a man called Graham, as conjectures are free, I ſhall offer one: which MG 
is, that it owes the name of Graham's dike to corruption; for the . 
country people, inſtead of Rome's dike, or the Roman dike, corrupt ; 
| c [18 


Tis HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
call it Reem's dike, from which is a very eaſy tranſition to Grime's 
or Graham's dike. 3 1 3 M 
Nor are our writers more divided in their opinions concerning the 
modern name of this wall, than they are in its length, beginning, end- 
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ing, and manner of conſtruction. Fordun ſays it began at Karedyn on Ford. Scoti- 
the eaſt, and, after a courſe of twenty-two miles, ended near Kirk- 4p lib. 3. 


atrick on the weſt. 


By T imothy Pont we are told, that the faid wall began at the church Sibbald. In- 


of Kirkpatrick in the weſt, and, after a courſe of thirty-ſix miles, ne. 


Hiſt, 


. | , a : Inq. c. 6. 
ended at Abercorn in the eaſt : that it was ten feet in thickneſs, and p. 27, 28. 


the ditch twelve feet in width; between which was a wall of ſquared 
ſtones two feet in thickneſs, thought to have reached higher than the 
rampart ; watch-towers within leſs than call of one another; a mili- 
tary way within the wall five feet in breadth; courts of guard for ſol- 
diers to quarter in; and a number of royal forts ſufficient to contain 
an army. By comparing this pompous account with the three late 
aRual ſurveys of the wall, and its concomitants, it will appear to con- 
{iſt ſcarcely of any thing but falſities. 1 55 dt. 
i The wall by Dr. Irvine is ſaid to have begun at Dunbarton on the 
W wot, and viewed by him to Inneravon on the eaſt; whence; in a moſt 
amazing manner, it is continued and led as it were forward and back- 


W the houſe of Grange to Bridgeneſs; thence to Carriden' or Carin, 31. 
W Blackneſs-caſtle, houſe of Meadup, Abercorn, and the wind-mill of 
W Manners, a little beweſt the town of the Queen's-ferry. And by the 
W {ame author we are told, that from Carriden to Kirkintulloch the wall 
W was built with ſtones; which any perſon viewing, will perceive 
that both the ſaid relations are entirely groundleſs. And ſo wild are 
the notions of ſome concerning the courſe of this wall, that they are 
of opinion it paſſed through a village about a mile beſouth Carriden, 
W called the Wall-town ; whereas, inſtead of Wall-town,-its proper name 
is Well-town, ſo denominated from a well at the foot of an eminence 
et the ſouthern end of the ſaid village. 7 


bandred and eighty paces, would have it end at Carriden or Carin in the 
cait, And, according to Horſley's menſuration of the ſaid wall, from 
Oid-kirkpatrick to Carriden, it is almoſt thirty-four miles and three 
quarters: but having precluded the ſinuoſities of the wall, and mea- 
ſured as it were in a right line, (which is very unwarrantable) and as 
he doubts not that Gordon in his ſurvey has included the windings of 
the wall, he is of opinion that there is little or no difference betwixt 
his and Gordon's ſurveys, in reſpect to the number of miles, or length 
Jof the fence. By my admeaſurement the ſaid wall only amounts to 
tairty-three miles ſix furlongs twenty- four poles and fourteen links; 
that is, thirty-three miles three quarters one hundred and thirty-ſix 
yards and two feet, Engliſh meaſure; whereon, -as already diſcovered, 
were the ſixteen forts or ſtations. £ 
That the different opinions of the abovementioned writers, concern- 
2 the beginning and ending of the Roman wall, or Graham's dike, 
5 o wing to their not conſulting proper authorities, is evident; for, had 
they had recourſe to the celebrated Bede, who wrote above a thouſand 
Years ago, when the ſaid wall muſt almoſt have been in its primitive 


B b b perfection, 


in 


' | ward, by fir Robert Sibbald, through the wood of Kinniel, and by Ibid. p. zo, 


= Gordon, in his ſurvey of Graham's dike, makes it begin at Old- Gord. Itin. 
W :ickpatrick in the weſt,” and, after a courſe of thirty-ſix miles eight P. P. * 
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Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 1. 
e. 12. 


Nen. Hiſt. 
Brit. c. 19. 


ſerved, that as the Gaelick or ancient Scotiſh alphabet has not the let. 


north-weſtern corner of the park of Kinniel, J carefully viewed the 


no doubt to Cramund, one of the moſt conſiderable naval Roman 


of diſtance: which is not to be wondered at, if we reflect that Bede, 


TAE HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
perfection, he would have told them that it began two miles to the 
weſtward of Abercurnig, at a place in the Pictiſh language' calleg 
Peanfahel, and in Engliſh Penneltun, and ended at the town of Al. 
cluith, that is, the rock of (the river) Clyde. The appellation 6 
Peanfahel, 'or Penneltun, is illuſtrated by Nennius; who, though he 
miſtakes the builder, is manifeſtly right as to the ſite, by his telling us 
that it began at a place in the Britiſh called Guaal, in Pictiſh Pen. 
gaauel, in Engliſh Penneltun, and in the Scotiſh tongue Cenail, that 
is, the head or end of the wall; but now corruptly Kinniel, from 
which the village hard by received the name of Kinniel, as did the | 
manſion-houſe of the ſame appellation from it. And it is to be ob. 


ter K, the letter C performs its office both in ſenſe and found; ſo that 
Cenail is pronounced the ſame as Kenail, which, as already mentioned 
is on the ſouthern ſide of the frith of Forth, about a mile to the we. 
ward of Borrowſtounneſs. | 

The only reaſon aſſigned by Fordun and Gordon for their fixing the 
beginning of the wall at Carriden, is Bede's ſaying that the ſaid wall 
began two miles to the weſtward of the monaſtery of Abercurnig, o 
Abercorn : and as Carriden is juſt two miles beweſt Abercorn, they ar 
of opinion that it muſt have begun at that place; without confidering 
that Bede expreſly tells us that it began at Peanfahel, or Penneltun, » 
aforeſaid ; which is explained by Nennius to be Cenail, or Kinniel, 2 
abovementioned, which can only amount to a miſtake in Bede in point 


who lived in the biſhoprick of Durham, in the northern part of Eng- 
land, is excuſable for a ſmall miſtake of a mile or two, when mary 
perſons in this neighbourhood at preſent ſcarcely know the diſtance at 
this time. Beſides, the monaſtery of Abercurnig might have been: 
conſiderable diſtance beweſt the town. 

Gordon, to confirm his opinion of the wall's ending at Carriden, 
tells us, that divers Roman antiquities were found at that place; and 
that the wall ran through the wood of Kinniel, to the eaſtward of 
which, for the ſpace of a mile, a faint track of the rampart may be 
traced to the houſe of Grange. This is ſeemingly confirmed by fi 
Robert Sibbald, who acquaints us, that in travelling that way he fav 
ſtones dug out of the foundation of the ſaid wall. 0 

To this I anſwer, that from the eaſtern end of the wall, near the 


ground whereon the wall is ſaid to have ſtood; which, inſtead of it 
having gone that way, I plainly diſcovered the ſuppoſed wall to be the 
remains of the military way running eaſtwards to Carriden, and thence 


Nations in Scotland; for the faid military way, in an eaſtern direction, 
appears again on the eaſtern end of the moor of Ecklin, ſouth-weſt 
ward from the Queen's-ferry pointing to Cramund. And as to tit 
antiquities found at Carriden, I take that place to have been one of the 
Roman forts erected on the ſouthern coaſt of the eſtuary of Forth, t0 
prevent petty deſcents in the province from Caledonia, when the Gat 
or Pits had not on foot an army ſufficient to attack the wall. 
And as to the wall by Pont ſaid to have ended at Abercorn, and by 
fir Robert Sibbald at the wind-mill of Manners a little beweſt tf 


Queen's-ferty, theſe are notions ſo far out of the way, that they * 
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ſo much as a probability to ſupport them. And that the ſaid wall 


not 


ancient Writers abovementioned ; but I have likewiſe to demonſtration 


belonged to the ſaid wall, and always joined it, being ſtill to be ſeen 
for divers miles running to and ending at the brow of the high and 
very ſteep bill denominated the Cow-bank, or ſouthern boundary of 
the frith of Forth, a little to the eaſt of the village of Kinniel, as 
aforeſaid, to which the tide anciently undoubtedly flowed ; which is 
not only apparent by the numerous ſtrata of marine ſhells in the ay | 

bourhood at preſent, many feet higher than the flux of the ſea, but 
likewiſe, by the, almoſt perpendicular face of the ſaid hill, it is ſhewn to 
have been a boundary to the tide, by its appearing to have been greatly 
preyed upon by the ſca. 


extending to the town of Dunbarton, are, that there are the remains 
of divers Roman forts in that neighbourhood, viz. at the ſaid Dun- 
barton, Dunbarton=caſtle, the foot of Dunbuck-hill, and Dunglaſs. 
To this I anſwer, that, after the ſtricteſt ſearch and inquiry, I could 
not learn that there ever was a fort at Dunbartoh : and as to the fort 
at Dunbarton-caſtle, it is only the veſtigia of certain trenches opened 
W againſt the ſaid caſtle the laſt time it was befieged ; and the fort ſaid to 
be at Dunbuck-hill, ſeems rather to be the veſtiges of an irregular ſheep- 
fold; and at Dunglaſs there is not the leaſt appearance of a Roman 
work: for the ruinous building at that place is by ſome ſaid to have 
been erected by the laird of Luſs, and others ſay by Oliver Cromwell. 
And as to what Horſley ſays, concerning the wall's having paſſed at a 
village called the Cloſe, about half a mile to the north-eaſtward of Old- 
W kirkpatrick, by the people's talk of ſtriking ſometimes on its founda- 
don at that place; and that if the wall proceeded in that direction, it 
muſt have gone as far as Dunglaſs before it reached the frith: 
W | anſwer, That the wall did not paſs at the village called the Cloſe, 
WT | think I have in ſome meaſure already made appear: but as it is neceſ- 
W {ary to add ſomething on that head, to illuſtrate what has been ſaid, I 
ſhall obſerve, that the ditch is to be ſeen at the brow of the Sandy- 
burn-hill, pointing through the town of Old-kirkpatrick to the ferry- 
dike : but making the wall paſs at the Cloſe, would not only be lead- 
ing it out of its way divers points to the northward, but likewiſe make 
it deſcend the very ſteep north-weſtern fide of the ſaid Sandyburn-hill, 


che ſpace of two miles; whereby, inſtead of being of ſervice, it would 
have become an eaſy prey to the enemy. 


wall ran to Dunglaſs, is a ſmall ſpot of ground at a place called the 
Dike, about the length of forty feet, width of four, and depth of two 
feet, repreſenting part of a ditch, and from which the houſe before it 
is denominated the Dike; therefore, of courſe, it muſt have been part 


ditch formerly appertaining to a garden. Beſides, as this ſmall piece 


of trench is within a few feet of the flood-mark in the eſtuary of 
Cly de, there is not ſpace left for the wall to have ſtood on, without 
Pacntioning the military way, that would have lain within the ſame. 1 
A 


began at Kinniel, as aforeſaid, is not only aſcertained by the two very 


-oved that it began at that place, as is evident by the ditch, which 


The reaſons aſſigned by Dr. Irvine for the weſt end of the wall's 


and thence to run along the foot of a ſteep and cragged mountain near. 


That which has chiefly occaſioned people to be of opinion that the 


of the trench belonging to the Roman wall : whereas, by its partly 
lying in and at the fide of a garden, I take it to have been part, of a 
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1Iorſ. Brit. 
Rom. p. 159. 


neighbourhood. Thus we fee what a hopeful ſite the weſtern end of 


this place, I ſhall only add another tradition, that the wall in its wy 


. Gord. Itin. 
Sept. p. 63. 
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Add to this, that thoſe who are of opinion that Graham's dike hn 
this way ought to have obſerved, that at the bottom of the aforefid 
piece of ditch is a rock, which rifing gradually weſtward, at the gg 
tance only of about fifty yards, runs with a great deſcent into the 
river Clyde; which, I imagine, puts it beyond diſpute that the wall 
could not paſs that way. And as to what is ſaid by Horſley of the 
military way's being viſible at Dunnerbuck, about half a mile from 
Dunglaſs, that 1s a very great miſtake ; for it plainly appears to he fo 
other than the natural rock and gravelly ſoil which abounds in thy 


the ſaid wall is by ſome thought to have been erected on. 

Having, I hope, to the ſatisfaction of the reader, ſhewn that Ant. 
ninus Pius's wall, or Graham's dike, did not paſs by the Cloſe; I (hal 
now endeavour to demonſtrate that it ended at the Ferry-dike, as al. 
ready obſerved. 5 Ir W 

That the Roman wall aforeſaid began at Kinniel in the eaſt, and 
ended at Alcluith or Alclud, on the northern bank of the river Clyde, 
in the weſt; and that the ſaid Alcluith ſtood where the village calle4 
the Ferry-dike is at preſent ſituated, about a furlong beweſt the town 
of Old-kirkpatrick ; appears by a tradition amongſt the people, that ou 
that ſpot and neighbourhood anciently ſtood the famous city of Alcluid 
which 1s confirmed by the great number of Roman antiquities found 
there, as abovementioned. And as an additional proof that the wal 
came to this place, we have the word Dike, the latter part of the com. 
pound Ferry-dike : after the ſame manner as the whole fence is called 
Graham's dike. And as this ſeems to have been one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable or principal ſtations on the wall, I am of opinion, that the 
Roman trajectus or ferry acroſs the Clyde was at this place, à 
was till of late the Old-kirkpatrick-ferry ; but within theſe few year 
a ſand-bank being ariſen in the river, the ferry is removed about: 
quarter of a mile higher. | 

And that nothing may be wanting to ſhew that the wall ended it 
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thither ran along where the church of Old-kirkpatrick is at preſent 
ſituated, on the line of the wall, as appears by its courſe from tie 
Sandyburn-hill head to the ſaid Ferry-dike, as aforeſaid. But all being 
loft in the town and fields, I could not diſcover the leaſt veſtige of tht 
wall, ditch, or military way. However, I am fully perſuaded thu 
Ferry-dike, and its neighbourhood, is the place whereon Alcluith ar- 
ciently ſtood, and for which Dunbarton has been generally taken ly 
writers, though at the diſtance of three miles. 7, ; 

We are told by Gordon, that this wall had a ſtone foundation i 
throughout. This is a very great miſtake; for I obſerved in dives Wi 
parts, where the ſaid wall was waſhed away by brooks and other w 
ter- courſes, even lower than the bottom of the ditch, that in ſuc 
places there was not the leaſt appearance of ſtone work therein; and | 
in a number of other parts I endeavoured to diſcover a ſtone found: 
tion without ſucceſs: wherefore J am of opinion, that the very i# 
places wherein ſtones were laid in the foundation, as a ſecurity for tis 
wall, were placed in oozy grounds along the fide of the ditch, to pie 
vent the ground's falling into it, whereby both wall and ditch in thoſ 
parts would have been endangered, if not deſtroyed. And in oth 
parts where d obſerved ſtones in the foundation, they were 5 mu 
| ottoMs, 
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bottoms, forming apertures in the wall, to give paſſage to ſmall cut= 
rents occaſioned by rain; whereas in other parts, in a dry ſoil, it would 
have been both ridiculous and unneceſſary to have given a ſtone foun- 
dation to an earthen wall. 7 

This ſtrong barrier or fence conſiſted of an earthen rampart, ditch, 
and military way: the rampart, by its beſt appearance at preſent, I 
take to have been about twenty feet in thickneſs, and about ten feet in 
height, beſides the parapet at top. But that there was an agger or 
rampart on the northern ſide of the ditch, according to Gordon, I can- 
not give into; for the earth dug out of the ditch appears to have been 
laid on the inner ſide of the foſs to form the wall, except on the brow 
of a hill, where an agger was wanted to form the ditch; and the 
mote, by its common appearance, I take to have been generally about 

| twenty feet in width, and, where broadeſt, not to have exceeded thir 
feet; and the military way, which is paved with pebble-ſtones, is about 
W cightcen feet in breadth, and, by its preſent appearance, I imagine it to 
W have been about two feet in height: although Gordon has not only 
W made it twenty broad, but at one place he has made the ditch meaſure 
no leſs than fixty feet; but for what reaſon I know not, unleſs he 
W meaſured from the upper part of the rampart to the upper part of the 
adverſe bank of the ditch. And as the rampart ſeldom appears but in 
deſert and barren parts, the defect is owing to the people, who have in 
W moſt places converted it into arable ground, by filling the foſs there- 
W with; and elſewhere, where it conſiſted of a rich ſoil, they carried it 
off to manure their lands withal : as they likewiſe have in moſt parts 
& ſpoiled the military way of its ſtones, to build the walls of their houſes, 
gardens, and parks withal. Nay, the ditch has not eſcaped plunder- 
W ing; for in divers parts thereof they have dug both peat and turf out 
of it. 
= ln the erection of this great and ſtrong fence, which, for its greater 
ſecurity, ran along the brows and croſſed the tops of the greateſt de- 
clivities and higheſt hills, were employed the ſecond legion called 
Auguſta, the vexillations of the legions ſexta Victrix and viceſima Va- 
lens Victrix, and the firſt cohort of the Cugerni. And that they were 
aſſiſted in this great work by the inhabitants of the country, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Romans on other occaſions, may be learnt 
irom Galgacus the Caledonian general's ſpeech to his army, before 
they engaged the Romans under the command of Agricola on 'the 

rampian mountains; wherein, amongſt other things, he reminded Tacit. in Vit. 
them of the intolerable ſervitude and grievous ſlavery they were *e-icol- 
brought into, and that their bodies were worn out with hard labour 
and toil impoſed on them by their lordly maſters the Romans. 
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CHAP. | 
Of Severus's earthen wall in Northumberland. 


SE VERUS the emperor, after the great loſs of fifty thouſand men Xipbil. in Vit. 
in his North Britiſh expedition, having concluded peace with ther 

Caledonians, the better to ſecure the Roman province from their dread- 

nal invaſions and deſtructive ravages in times to come, about the year 

209, according. to the Chriſtian æra, raiſed a ſtrong earthen wall, or Spart. in Vit. 


third fence, acroſs the iſland from ſea to ſea, fortified with a number Sever. Aug. 
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Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 1. 
©. 12. 


Bed. Hiſt. 


Eccleſ. lib. 1. 
E. 1. 
Camd. in 
Com. North- 
umberl. 


Gord. Itin. 
Sept. 

Horſ. Brit. 
b. 1. . 4. 


p. 63. 


of caſtles, and a deep and ſpacious ditch. Hiſtorians greatly differ I 
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reſpect to the length of it, which I am at a loſs how to aſcertain, How. 
ever, as we are told by Bede that the ſtone; wall in the northern put 
of England, fince indifferently called Severus's or the Picts wall, wa. 
erected on the ſite of the faid Severus's wall, it muſt probably have hee, 
of the ſame length with it; which, by two ſurveys lately made by G. 
don and Horſley, appeared within a few yards to be of the length 
of ſixty-eight Engliſh miles. And another inſtance of the Picts wal 
being built on the fite of that of Severus, is its name being gixen 
to the ſtone wall, which was built about two hundred and twenty. 
three years after. 15 
The Pictiſp or great ſtone wall. 
The Roman empire drawing towards its diſſolution, by the nume. 
tous attacks of the Huns, Goths, Germans, and Vandals, the Romy 
troops in Britain were called home to defend their country. The Scot 
and Picts, in the mean time, renewing their incurſions, committed 
the moſt unheard- of depredations amongſt the provincial Britons in 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland, inſomuch that theſe applied to Rome 
for aſſiſtance ; which being readily granted, a Roman army arrive 
ſoon after, and falling unexpectedly on the enemy, killed a prey 
number, and cleared the province of the reſt. 
By this great ſucceſs, the ſouthern Britons were delivered from the 
bondage of the northern for ſome time: but the Romans no ſoonet 
left Britain, than the Scots and Picts re-entered the province, and lay. 
ing all waſte with fire and ſword, reduced the provincials to the lowel 
abyſs of miſery: and now, being in a worſe condition than ever, the 
renewed their application to their friends the Romans, who generouſy 
ſent powerful ſuccours both by land and ſea, who falling unexpected) 
on the enemy, again defeated and drove them out of the province, 
Then acquainting the Britons, that as it ſuited neither with the ſecurity 
or intereſt of the Romans to make ſuch long and expenſive exped: 
tions by ſea and land, they propoſed to them the erection of a ſtrong 
{tone fence or wall, to ſecure them againſt the attempts of their ene. 
mies, which ſhould extend from ſea to ſea acroſs the iſland, along by 
the. forts or barrier in the place where Severus's wall ſtood. 
This wall, according to Bede, was erected at a publick and privat 
expence, and by the joint labours both of the Romans and- Britons, s 
Gildas informed him. This ſtupendous fence, according to Camden, 
who meaſured part of it, muſt have been about nineteen feet in height 
and nine feet in thickneſs : this I rather imagine to have been at a place 
leſs defenſible than the reſt, ſeeing we are told by Bede that 1t ws 
only twelve feet in height, and eight in thickneſs. According to two 
late ſurveys made of the ſaid fence by Gordon and Horſley, it appeais 
to have been within a few yards of ſixty- eight Engliſh miles and a hall 
in length; to have had thereon eighty-one caſtles of ſixty-ſix feet 
{quare each, and three hundred and twenty turrets or watch-towetz 
each of twelve feet ſquare, which no doubt were higher than the wall 
for the convenience of exploration, with a deep and ſpacious ditch 0 
the enemy's fide. | 
And though this amazingly ſtrong ſtone wall ran over the higheſt 
mountains, rocks, bogs, and vaſt declivities, and crofled all rivers and 
other water-courſes in its way; yet the faid fence was no ſoon 


finiſhed, the Romans gone, and the defence thereof left to the Bri 
| | _ tolls, 
8 * 
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Tut HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 

tons than the Scots and Pits, accordin to Gildas's moving and moſt 
nelancholy account, attacked it; and by pulling ſome of the de- 
fenders from the top of it with hooked inſtruments, the reſt deſerted, 
ind the enemy breaking through, a melancholy ſcene began: the fields 
were covered with dead bodies, houſes in flames, with all the miſe- 
ties an enraged enemy could inflict. In this deplorable and woful 
Nate the diſtrefled Britons ſent a letter to Rome for aſſiſtanee, of which 
| the following is an Engliſh tranſlation. Ss 
% To Mlius, thrice conſul, the groans of the Britons.” And a lit- Gild. Hig. 
le aſter, © The barbarians drive us to the fea, and the fea back again yh Gale, 
« to the barbarians: thus toſſed backwards and forwards between two 
« deaths, we either periſh by the ſword or the ocean,” 

The above letter was ſent by ambaſſadors to Rome, in the year 
4.6, when the Romans, who were almoſt in as bad circumſtances as 
the Britons, could give them no relief. | 4 

Before I leave the wall, I think it will not be amiſs to add, that the Nen. Hit. 
Scotiſh nation is highly obliged to Nennius, the Britiſh or Cumrian t. © 37. 
hiſtorian, (Who wrote in the ninth century) for his telling us, that 
W the fence in the northern part of Britain, by us called Graham's dike, 
W was denominated the Gaelick wall : whereby is diſcovered the grand 
ſecret which has lain hid for ſo many ages, viz. That our anceſtors, 
W by foreigners called Scots and Picts, called themſelves Gael, which till 
W this time ſeems to have been unknown to foreigners, nay, even to 
W ourſelves; for although our highlanders, the deſcendants of the firſt 
W inhabitants of this iſland, call themſelves Gael, yet, for aught I can 
earn, it ſeems to them unknown that their predeceſſors proper appel- 
lation was Gael; which it is evident it was, by the weſtern extremity of 
che {414 Gaelick wall's terminating in their neighbourhood, and from 
Whom, and the Pitts, it could only be denominated, 4 already men- 
toncd. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Roman and other antiquities in Scotland. 


HE Romans firſt entered Scotland about the year 78, under 
dhe command of Agricola the proprætor, who having ſub- 
WW vcd a great part of the country, erected a prætentura of caſtles and 
orts, and, for the better preſerving a communication between them 
ud thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, now called England, 
ade divers military ways. The chief whereof, by their remains, 
I appear to have entered Scotland at the rivulet Sark, in the eaſtern part 
Annandale, near the confluence of the rivers Eſk and Lid in Eſk- 
k, at Jedburgh in the county of Teviotdale, and at Berwick at the 
Wouth of the river Tweed in the county of Berwick, or the Merſe: 
Nas the firſt is the principal and moſt conſpicuous, I ſhall be moſt 
Nuticular in my account of it. "FRE 2:4} 
The great Roman military way having left Cumberland, in the 
zorth-weſtern part of England, crofleth the rivulet Sark, and enters 
cotiand at the Barrow-ſlacks in the ſtewartry of Annandale, and con- 
ung its courſe weſtward, at the diſtance of five miles joins the ſta- 
Rn at the Birns. This fortreſs, which conſiſts of two parts, is ſituated 
u the northern bank of the Haugh-hill-burn, in the pariſh of Mid- 
dleby 
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tioned by a covered way that runs round the eaſtern end of the hill, 


Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND; 
dleby and Rewartry aforeſaid; This ſtation, by its works, appear 
hn penn very rin the eaſtern part having been fortified "> 
druple ramparts and ditches, and the weſtern part with triple.rampary 
and ditches; and although the place has ſuffered greatly by the brook? 
preying upon it, it is nevertheleſs one of the faireſt Roman works 1, 
be ſeen in Scotland. 3 ö 

This place, by its ruins, appears to have been a town of great Note. 
for it ſcems to have conſiſted of divers ſtreets, with , ſubterranegy, 
arched ſtone vaults, as may be gathered from one of the ſaid vault 
which is ſaid to be at the ſouthern fide of the ſaid town, but being noy 
filled up I could not ſee it. This is farther demonſtrated by a number 
of broken and imperfect inſcriptional ſtones and coins found here: 
amongſt the former is a ſtone erected in the wall of a houſe, wherea 
are the letters AxiN v con1s. the meaning to me unknown; and qr 
the latter is a golden medal of Conſtantius Chlorus, in the poſſeſſion 
of baron Clark. Gordon, having only taken notice of the eaſtem 
part of this ſtation, tells us, that it is four hundred and ſixty-two fe 
in length, and three hundred and forty-nine in breadth, which make 
but about half the dimenſions of the whole. 1 | 

The military way having left the Birns, aſcends Burnſwork-hill in 
north-weſtern direction for the ſpace of two miles, and joins the cam 
on the ſouthern ſide of the ſaid hill, in which ſpace it is in divers place 
plainly to be ſeen, 

On this hill are the remains of two Roman camps to be ſeen : thi 
on the ſouthern ſide, which is two hundred and ſeventy-eight yardsin 
length, and two hundred and fixty-four in breadth, is incloſed with 
ſpacious ditch and double ramparts; without the latter, on the northen 
fade, are three tumuli, but for what uſe I cannot aſcertain. The cam 
on the northern fide of the hill, which is united to the abovemer- 
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likewiſe fortified with a ditch and two ramparts, about three hundred 
yards in length, and in breadth one hundred and thirty-one of the 
ſame meaſure: it has alſo four tumuli on each ſide; but for what uk 
erected, is alſo unknown. But as Gordon imagines the ſaid fortreſs t 
reſemble a wall adorned with turrets, he thought their artillery wa 
placed betwixt them! They did not appear ſo to me; for I ſaw not tie 
leaſt appearance of a turret, unleſs the tumuli aforeſaid were reckonet 
as ſuch : if they were, tis not in the leaſt probable that the Roma 
artillery, the catapultæ and baliſtæ, were placed between them; i 
the firſt mentioned of the ſaid tumuli being at the upper end of tic 
camp, near the ſteep ſummit of the hill, was a poſition no ways propel 
to annoy an enemy from: but as the ſaid tumuli are without tit 
camp, they are more likely to have been ſepulchral monuments tha 
turrets, : 

Be that as it will, thoſe camps, by their lofty ſituations, having ei- 
tenſive views over the country on all fides, I take them to have ben 
either caſtra exploratorum, or caſtra æſtiva, ſummer encampments ® 
the ſtation at the Binens ; which were circular dry, ſtone fences, i 
the reception and ſecurity of cattle in time of war, and being 
numerous in this part of the Scotiſh border, eſpecially upon the afore- 
ſaid hill, I imagine the appellation Burnſwork is a corruption of N. 


nenſwork: wherefore, inſtead. of Burnſwork, it ought probably to be 
called the Binenſwork-hill. * 1 
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The military way proceeding by the weſtern end of Burnſwork-hill, 


in its courſe northwards, a vieinal way from it croſſeth the country in 
a north-weſtern direction; and croſſing the road from Lochmaben to 
Moffat, about a mile benorth the former, goes on to the river Nid or 
Nith, and runs on the eaſtern {ide thereof to a Roman fortreſs in the 
neighbourhood of Drumlanrig, called Tyber's caſtle; and being joined 
by the Roman road from Elwin-foot, go on together to the county of 
Air and eſtuary of Clyde. It ought to be remembered, as to the mili- 
tary way from Elwin-foot, before it leaves the paſs at the weſtern end 
of the mountains, about a mile to the eaſtward of Duriſdeer, that there 
is a {mall but ſtrong ſquare Roman fort, to ſecure the entry of the ſaid 
aſs from Nidſdale and Galloway. But to return. 

The military way from Burnſwork, proceeding in its northern 

courſe, leaves the town of Lockerby on the weſt, and falling into the 


ſeen : a little farther it diſappears again; for the river Annan, having 
altered its courſe, has waſhed it away for a conſiderable ſpace. But re- 
8 appearing ſoon after, it becomes the common road ro Moffat ; and in 

the neighbourhood of Darnham-ſhaw paſſeth on the eaſtern fide of a 
conſiderable Roman camp, fortified on the eaſtern ſide by a rampart 
and a moraſs, on the northern and ſouthern fides by a marſh, and 
without doubt a rampart, and on the weſt by a high rampart and 
ditch ; whence proceeding to Thirfly-holm, it interſects the river An- 
nan near the confluence of the ſaid river, and the riverets of Moffat 
and Avon; and crofling the plain on the weſtern fide of the ſaid river, 
mounts the hill called Kirkby-rigg, (probably fo denominated from 
the road or a ridge's formerly paſſing a church on the faid hill) runs 
along the upper part thereof to Ekerſtone-brae, the higheſt hill in all 
its courſe ; and croſſing the ſummit, runs on and croſſeth the river 


WE Clyde near its ſource, in the neighbourhood of two houſes called 
8 Clyde's burn. This very ſmall and pitiful rill or ſtrype, a little lower, 


runs obſcurely into the river Daar, which contains above twenty times 
the quantity of water that the ſorry current of Clyde doth | Surely, 

W ncver any other river has had ſo much injuſtice done it as the Daar, 
in not having its name given to the great river denominated the Clyde! 
The military way continuing its courſe northwards to Newton, and 
hence winding eaſtwards, runs along the ſouthern ſide of the river 
Cyde, where it is plainly to be ſeen; and leaving the town of Craw- 
ford on the northern ſide of the ſaid river, and turning the angle 
formed by the Clyde, deflects northward; then leaving the ſaid town 


in the arable grounds; but in aſcending the hill of Serrat it plainly ap 
pears again, and, crofling the ſummit of the faid hill, deſcends - if 
Northern fide of it to the village of Serrat ; whence winding eaſtwards, 
„becomes the common road, and for divers miles runs on the ſouthern 
ide of the river Clyde, where it is to be ſeen in many places; and 
roceeding in a north-eaſtern direction to the town of Biggar, is the 
W-ouſeway which croſſeth the moſs at that place, (whence the water 

unning both eaſtward and weſtward into the rivers Tweed and Clyde, 
news it, excluſive of the neighbouring hills, to be the higheſt ground 
n this part of Britain) and falls in with the fort near the church, 


raham's dike, and the other in a north-eaſtern by the eaſtern end of 
Ddd | Pentland» 


road to Moffat, runs on to Dunwoody-hill, where it 1s plainly to be 


Jof Crawford on the weſtern fide of the faid river, the cauſeway is loft: 


ere it divides, one branch with a north-weſtern courſe running to 
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way at Crawford has no communication with that of Biggar, it being 


gar- road, by which name it is known as far as the Roman wall call 
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Pentland-hills, in the neighbourhood of which it is to be ſeen Point. 

ing to the ſtation at Cramund, on the ſouthern fide of the frith gr 

Forth. | | 3 e eee ; 5 
Before I proceed, I think it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that Gr. 
don has greatly miſtaken the courſe of the Roman road to Biggar, by 
leading it many miles out of its way, cauſing it to croſs and reerof; 
the mountains to and from the country of Galloway to the town of 
Crawford aforeſaid: whence, in an amazing manner, he leads it diver, 
miles back to Elwin-foot, and thence to Biggar ; whereas the militar 


only a vicinal way from Galloway by Duriſdeer and Elwin-foot t, 
Crawford, through which it paſſeth on the weſtern fide of the river 
Clyde; whence deflecting north-weſtwards,* probably goes on to the 
country of Renfrew. © 
The main branch of the military way from Biggar croſſeth at a ford 
in the Maidwin-burn, about three miles north-weſt from Biggar ; and 
paſſing the villages of Lampert, Renſtruther, and the avenue leadin 
to Lockart-houſe, runs through the ſtation denominated the Caſtle. 
dikes, which is an exact ſquare of about two hundred yards, fortified 
with double ramparts and ditches ; but the outward rampart, and: 
great part of the inner, being demoliſhed, both ditches are therely 
almoſt levelled, and the ſurface of the ſtation being then covered with 
corn, I could neither diſcover the ſite of the prætorium, nor other re 
mains therein: though tis ſaid that divers coins, and other Roman 
antiquities, have been found at this place; but I could not learn n 
whoſe cuſtody they were. However, the prætorian, decumana, dex. 
tera, and ſiniſtra gates of the fortreſs are plainly to be ſeen. 

The cauſeway, having left the Caſtle-dikes, is loſt in the arabl 
grounds; but appearing again in the moor of Lanerk, it is viſibk 
for the ſpace of a mile, and croſſing the Mouſe-water a little to the 
eaſt of the bridge, aſcends the hill, whereon, in divers places, it is 
be ſeen as high as Kilcudrey-law, whence it appears in a good cond- 
tion for a great way: but being demoliſhed by the plow for des 
miles, it appears again near Over-cambuſnethan, in the neighbourhou 
of which it is to be ſeen in ſundry places by the appellation of the Big 


— . ] 


Graham's dike; but being plundered of its ſtones, and levelled by tit 
plow, it is rarely to be ſeen during that interval. But crofling tit 
ſaid Graham's dike at the Madun-caſtle, about two miles to the ſoutt- 
weſtward of Falkirk, and continuing its courſe through the great fr 
tion at Camelon, goes on to Sterling, and joins the Roman ſtation 0 
the ſouthern fide of the caſtle, which is fortified with a rampart av 
ſpacious ditch ; which, though greatly defaced, appears to be of K+ 
man conſtruction. x 3 
The deſtruction of this large ſtation, which was ſituated: near ti 
Roman trajectus, or great ferry acroſs the Bodotrian eſtuary, ſeems" 
be owing to the erection of a beautiful work, ſituated in the pre” 
rium of the ſtation, denominated. the King's knock or mount, for which 
the ramparts, and other fences belonging to the ſaid prætorium, We 
obliged to make way. This handſome erection conſiſts of two i 
nences, of an octagonal form, one with a parapet, the other without 


which ſurround a ſmall octagonal mount, whereon our kings, tis i 
I 6 „ 1 Ule 
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aſed frequently to dine in publick, and occaſionally to divert them- 


ſelves at other times. 8 * 17 

The military way leaving the ſtation, it paſſed on the weſtern ſide 
of Stirling-caſtle, by the way at preſent called the Craigforth-road or 
cauſe way, to a place about half a mile beweſt the ſaid caſtle, on the 
ſouthern ſide of the river Forth. That the Roman trajectus or ferry 
was at this place, I think is demonſtrable, by the courſe of the mili- 


tary way on both ſides the ſaid river; and it is generally thought that 


tze ſaid military way owes its origin to Agricola, the Roman lieute- 


nant: nay, it is not to be doubted that he ferried over his army at this 
lace to Caledonia, on the northern bank of the ſaid river Forth. 

The military way from the trajectus went on to the town of Dun- 

plane, near to the northern end of which the cauſeway plainly appears 


by the name of the old road, (to diſtinguiſh it from the new road late- 


ly made by the government, leading by the town of Crief, through the 


highlands, to the town of Inverneſs) and croſſing the riveret Allan, 


near the Wood-end, goes on and croſſeth both the new road. and the 
water of Kneck a little below the bridge; and aſcending the eminence, 
runs along the eaſtern ſide of the Roman camp, near the village of 
= Ardoch. This camp, through heedleſſneſs, is by Gordon aſſerted to 
W have been only a fort, occaſioned by his having only obſerved the præ- 


| torium of it; whereas the largeſt part of the ſaid camp lying towards 


the north, is in length about four hundred and forty yards; and in 
W breadth about three hundred and forty of the ſame meaſure ; which 
being added to the prætorium, the length of the whole will appear to 
be about ſeven hundred and twenty-five yards in length, and in breadth 
about three hundred and forty yards, as aforeſaid. | 
The prætorium or ſouthern part of this camp, by its remains, ap- 
pears to have been fortified with quintuple ramparts and ditches, and 


W the ſpot whereon the governor's tent was ſituated is likewiſe to be ſeen: 


the northern part of the ſaid camp was fortified with a ſpacious ditch 
and rampart, whence runs a very deep ditch fortified with, two ram- 
parts, extending to an anonymous brook ; the uſe of which I cannot 
account for, unleſs the ditch between the ſaid ramparts was a covered 
way to ſecure a communication with the ſaid braok, for the .conve- 

nience of fetching water from it to, ſupply the camp withal. ; 
We are told by Gordon, that a number of Roman coins and inſcrip- 
| tional ſtones have been found at this place ; but where to be ſeen, was 
do him ſeemingly unknown: for he only gives us one inſcription, then 
at Drummond-caſtle, of which the following is a copy: Amonzvs 
8 DanMionis cohoRTIS PRIME HISPANORVM STIPENDIORVM XXVII. 
HAREDES FIERI CVRARVNT. That is, © The heirs of Amonius, the 
* fon of Damion, of the firſt cohort, who ſerved the empire as a 
* ſoldier for the term of twenty-ſeven years, erected this monument 

* 11 commemoration of him.” + | ee ee 

The military way from Ardoch aſcends the hill, and paſſing on the 
weltern fide of a village called Redfoord, goes on to a very ſtrong 
oblong fort on the upper part of the hill, denominated Kemp's caſtle, 
which is about the length of thirty yards, and breadth of twenty-five 
of the ſame meaſure, fortified with a double ditch and triple ramparts; 
which, by its lofty ſituation and extenſive proſpe&, about half way 
etween the camps at Ardoch and Innerpeffery, I take to have been 
am exploratory caſtle, Be that as it will; the cauſeway paſſing on 
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Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
a few yards of the eaſtern fide of this fortreſs, runs down the hill, aud 


inter ſects the large Roman camp on an eminence at the mains of Sa. 
geeth, near the ſouthern bank of the river Ern ; the moſt conlpicuoy; 
part whereof being the prætorium, by its remains it appears to have 
= about two hundred and fifty yards in length, and two hundred 
in breadth, fortified with quadruple ramparts and ditches; and by ſome 
veſtigia of the other part of the ſaid camp, it ſeems to have been 9f 
large dimenſions, the whole occupying (according to the opinion «x 
the farmer who rents it) upwards of thirty acres of ground. | 

As the country of Erin, or the Roman Ierne, ſeems to have been 
the chief theatre of military actions between the Romans and our Ca. 
ledonian anceſtors, the former, for their greater ſecurity, not only 
erected a number of ſmall forts, but likewiſe divers large camps or 
ſtations, the above deſcribed being two thereof, and the third about 
fix miles to the weſtward of Innerpeffery, in the upper part of Sta. 

thern, called Dalgenroſs. Although this camp has been a great ſuf. 

ferer by the river Roche, which has demoliſhed and carried off a great 

rt of it; yet, by its remains, it ſeems to have been about three hun. 
dred and forty yards ſquare, fortified with double ramparts and ditche, 
and the gates in the ſeveral ſides fenced with triangular outworks 
This fortreſs appears to have been the prætorium, and that towards 
the ſouth the common part of the camp, which, by the plow and 
other incidents, has likewiſe been a great ſufferer. However, a mili 
tary way, in a north-weſtern direction, leads by the ſaid camp; bu 
whether from Ardoch or Innerpeffery, or from both, I cannot aſcet- 
tain, On the weſtern ſide of this camp are three tumuli ; but whe. | 
ther exploratory, victorial, or ſepulchral, is not known: and juſt within 
the rampart, on the ſouthern fide, is a large ere& ſtone, about the 
height of ten feet above ground, which having been ſurrounded 
by other ſtones in the ſame poſition, now fallen and lying round it, | 
take them to have formed a Caledonian druidical temple, ſet up in thi 
place before the arrival of the Romans in thoſe parts. 

A modern writer has racked his invention to make this the place 
where the battle of the Grampian mountains was fought, betwixt the 
Caledonians and Romans, under the command of their generals Apr: 
cola and Galgacus; and, in the greateſt raptures, exults at his good- 
fortune in diſcovering the place, in the following words : 

« Having calculated the number of men contained in the ſouth- 
© moſt camp, according to the allowance of ground made by Poly- 
ce bius for each footman, I was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to find it 
* contained the preciſe number of foot which Tacitus ſays that Agri 
de cola had along with him at the battle of Mons Grampius, i. 
e eight thouſand auxiliaries; and in the other ſquare, where I ſup- 
« pole the horſe lay, exactly three thouſand horſe.” And a little far- 
ther, For the form and dimenſions of this camp, he refers the 
* reader to a plate, where there is a ſcale to meaſure the ſuper- 
« ficial feet of the area of each of them, which, by the foregoing 
te allowance, will be found (he ſays) to contain the preciſe number 
«© men mentioned, —— — — 

Moreover, the ſituation of this ground is ſo very exact with the 
<« deſcription given by Tacitus, that, in all my travels through Brita 
“I never beheld any thing with more pleaſure, it being directly at the 
6c foot of the Grampian hills. Befides, there are the colles, or mY 
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« riſing grounds, on which the Caledonians were placed before the 
« battle ; and alſo the high hill on which the body of the Caledonian 
« army lay, and from which they came down upon the Romans. 
« Nor is it difficult, on viewing the ground, to gueſs at the place 
« where the covinarii, or charioteers, ſtood; In fine; to an antiquary 
« this is a raviſhing ſcene. But, were theſe arguments not ſufficient 
« to prove demonſtratively this place to be that ſpoke of by Tacitus, I 
« have one left, which in a manner puts it out of queſtion; which is, 
« that Galgacus's name ſtill remains on this ground: for the moor on 
« which this camp ſtands is called to this day Galdachan, or Galgachari 
« Roſs-moor; not that I aſſert, from its being called fo, that the 
« camp there was made by Galgacus, but that here he engaged Agri- 
« cola's army, for which reaſon his name is left on the place.” 

REMARK. Our author, in calculating the number of troops in the 
camp at Dalgen-roſs, is greatly miſtaken in aſſuring us, that it con- 
tained the preciſe number, both of foot and horſe, that Tacitus lays 
Agricola had along with him at the battle of the Grampian moun- 
tains, namely, eight thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. I ſhall 
not ſay that this was done to ſerve a turn; but that it is a very great 
error, is manifeſt, by his having omitted the legions, and the reſerved 
body of horſe belonging to the ſaid army, which together, according 
W to the number of men allowed by the Romans to a legion, muſt have 
W amounted to about double the number mentioned by him. £0 
= And as to what the ſaid writer ſays in reſpe& to the ground's an- 
ſwering exactly to Tacitus's deſcription, that is likewiſe a miſtake ; fer 
Tacitus tells us, that the Caledonians, before the battle, encamped on 
the Grampian hill; whereas the hill on the ſouthern ſide of Dalgen- 
roſs, ſuppoſed to be it, has not the leaſt appearance or remains of a 
camp on it, that I could diſcover. Beſides, the ground betwixt the 
Roman camp and the foot of the Grampian hill, according to Taci- 
tus, was rough and uneven; inſomuch, that in a great meaſure it con- 
tributed to the great diſorder and confuſion the military chariots were 
put into, which breaking in upon their own army, greatly contributed 
to the loſs of the battle; whereas the ground of Dalgen-roſs is even 
and ſmooth, like a bowling- green. Wn 8 
Add to this, that as the three camps, above deſcribed, muſt have 
been made in the ſixth year of Agricola's expedition, as muſt the nu- 
merous Roman camps or ſtations in the countries of Horeſtia and 
Mernes in the ſeventh year of that general's war in Britain; and Agri- 
cola, in the eighth year of his military tranſactions in this iſland, 
having marched to the Grampian hill, and diſcomfited the Caledo- 
Inians, tis evident the battle could not be fought at Dalgen-roſs : if it 
bad, Agricola could not properly be ſaid to lead his army back into 
Horeſtia or Angus, a great way to the northward of Dalgen-roſs; for 
that would have been advancing his conqueſts in the enemy's country : 
whereas by the battle's being fought in the country of the Mearnes, as I 
[ſhall hereafter endeavour to make appear it was, Agricola, after the : 
battle, might well be ſaid to have led his army back into the country 5 
of Horeſtia, (a conſiderable way beſouth the field of battle) to take 
Winter-quarters in the large and numerous fortreſſes or ſtations there. 

his ſhews that Agricola, inſtead of advancing againſt the enemy, re- 
Feated ſouthwards ; and gives reaſon to ſuſpect, that the victory, by 

ts Eee | Tacitus a 
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lage of Innerpeffery; in the neighbourhood of which it becoming the 


the hill, or northern bank of the river Almond, is in length about one 


Tut HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
Tacitus ſaid to have been gained over the Caledonians, was not ſo great 
as he has repreſented it. | I 1 85 
And that nothing might be wanting to make Dalgen-roſs the place 
where Agricola fought the Caledonians, Gordon ſays that the my; 
wherein the abovementioned camp is ſituated, is at preſent called Gal. 
dachan, or Galgachan Roſs-moor ; which he inſinuates is derived from 
Galgacus, the Caledonian general. This is an appellation and etymo- 
logy as wild as ſtrange, and probably never thought of before; for it 
is entirely new, and unknown both to the inhabitants and curious in 
thoſe parts: for the right and proper name of this ſpot is Dalgen. roſz 
which being a Gaelick compound, the former part, Dalg, implies 2 
point on the, and Roſs, a peninſula ; that is, the point of the half 
iſland. But to return: 
The military way from the camp at the mains of Strageth deſcend; 
the eminence, and, crofling the river Ern, mounts the hill to the yi. 


. 


common road, runs between the park-walls of Gaſk, and proceeding 
to Tipper-moor, croſſeth it and the river Almond a little way beſouth 
the bridge; then going on to Bertha, which is about ſix mites north. 
eaſtward from Innerpeffery, paſſed along the northern fide of the tz. 
tion, which, by its remains, appears to have been a rectangular paral. 
lelogram, fortified with a high rampart and a ſpacious ditch : part of 
the northern rampart, which is ſtill to be ſeen, is about two hundred 
and twenty-ſix yards in length; but part of it being thrown into the 
ditch, it is thereby levelled and converted into arable ground; and the 
remaining part of the ſouthern rampart, running along the brow df 


hundred and fifty yards: but the eaſtern and weſtern ramparts and 
ditches being demoliſhed by the plow and river Tay, the dimenſion 
of this fortreſs cannot be aſcertained. However, that the militay 
way ran along the verge of the northern ditch, is manifeſt by an 
arable ridge thereunto adjoining, called the Cauſeway-ridge, the paye- 
ment whereof is ſtill to be ſeen (croſſing the road from Perth to Dun- 


river Tay, acroſs which was a Roman bridge, the remains whereof are 
{till.to be ſeen in autumn, when the water is at the loweſt. That this 
was a ſtation or Roman town, and not a camp, is evident from a num- 
ber of Roman ſtones and bricks dug up here; but whether any inſcrip- 
tional ſtones. or coins were ever found here, I cannot learn. 

As I have given an account of the ſtation at Berth,” I think it wil 
not be amiſs to obſerve that we are told by Boece, that the royal mar- 
lion of king William I. fituated at this place, was carried away by at 
inundation of the rivers Tay and Almond about the year 1202; and 
that that king, about the year 1210, founded a town a little lower on 
the river Tay, and denominated it Perth, after one Perth, the noble 
proprietor who gave the ground whereon it ſtands. That this 83 
miſtake is plain; for by the charter of foundation of the abbey of 
Holyrood-houſe, near Edinburgh, granted by king David I. in the 
year 1128, Perth then ſeems to have been a place of conſiderable 
note, which is near one hundred years before it is by Boece faid to 
have been founded! If king William had a houſe at Bertha, I think! 
muſt have keen ſituated without the fortreſs, on the northern bank of 


the 


- 
12 
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the river Almond, and by the rapidity of the ſtream undermined and 
carried away. Ss a GGG 

The military way having croſſed the river Tay over the bridge at 
Bertha, continues its courſe eaſtwards between the Golden-caſtle on 
the north and a ſmall village denominated Rome on the ſouth, a little 
above Bertha; the Tay winding eaſtwards, a Roman fort, called the 
Golden-caſtle, is fituated on its ſouthern bank: at preſent it is about 
one hundred and eighty yards in length; and one hundred and twenty- 
two in breadth, incloſed with a rampart and ditch on all fides, except 
the northern, where both have been demoliſhed by the river. In this 
fortreſs is a tumulus, out of which a conſiderable quantity of golden 
coins have been dug; and therefore it received the name of the 
Golden-caſtle. | Ghent e 

| Betwixt the aforeſaid fort and the military way is a handſome ſquare; 
incloſed with a rampart and ditch, reſembling a fort; but as it is full 
of water, with a ſmall iſland in the middle; it muſt have been for 
another uſe: perhaps a ſeat of pleaſure in the iſle, for the governor or 
other perſons of diſtinction in the town of Bertha: : 

| Be that as it will, the cauſeway continuing its cotirſe eaſtward, runs 
through the moor of Upper Collen, and leaving divers villages both 
on its northern and ſouthern fides, goes on to Camps-Michael, - near 
= which is a ſmall Roman fort, on the ſouthern bank of the river Tay; 
aud paſſing on the ſouthern ſides of the houſe and park of Byres, pro- 
W cceds towards Coupar of Angus, leaving the manfion-houſe and vil- 
WW lg of Delvin on the northern fide of the Tay, where there plainly 
appears to have been a Roman ſtation. | | 
W That the fortreſs at Delvin, or Dalwin, in the county of Perth, 
about fix miles north-eaſtward from Perth, was a Roman town, and 
not a camp, is evident from the balneum or bath diſcovered there a 


corn when I was there, I had not an opportunity of ſeeing it. At this 
place a number of Roman bricks have been dug up; but whether 
any coins or inſcriptional ſtones, I could not learn. This ſtation 
appears to have been about five hundred yards ſquare, fortified with 
a double rampart and a broad and deep ditch : the interior rampart 
W was of ſtones, and the exterior of earth, taken out of the ditch : and 
bs a greater ſecurity to this ſtrong place, the entrance of the military 
way (which runs through the town) at the trajectus, or ferry acroſs 
che Tay, was defended by a ſtrong fort, about one hundred and fifty 
W yards in length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth. And as an 


ſtands a very ſtrong ſemi-circular fort, fenced on the eaſtern fide with 
hve very high earthen ramparts, and the like number of vety deep 
ditches, and all the other ſides are ſecured by the natural declivity of 
the hill, which I take to be about one hundred feet almoſt of a per- 
pendicular height, whereby it was rendered as it were impregnable. 
The military way running through Coupar-moor, paſſed on the 
northern fide of the beautiful Roman camp at the ſouthern end of the 
town of Coupar of Angus, about nine miles from Bertha. This camp, 
in which was fituated t e abbey of Coupar, the remains of which are 
{till to be ſeen; this camp, I ſay, appears to have been an equilateral 
quairangle of four hundred yards, fortified with two ſtrong ramparts 


on 


few years fince, which being in the plowed grounds, and covered with 


additional ſtrength to this ſtation, on the weſtern extremity of the hill 


and large ditches, ſtill to be ſeen on the caſtern and fouthern ſides, and 
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part of the northern; but the weſtern, by agriculture, is demo. 
iſhed. 
The cauſeway being loſt in the neighbourhood of Coupar, I im. 
ine it ran by the village of Caſtleton, ſo denominated from a ſtrono 
Bo of an oblong form, about the length of one hundred yards, and 
breadth of ſixty, fortified with an exceeding high rampart and dec 
ditch, which, from the great appearance of ruins, I take to have been 
a conſiderable Roman fortreſs. | 
The military way being loſt for divers miles, it appears again on the 
ſouthern fide of the village of Riddy; and entering the moor, become, 
the common road for about the ſpace of half a mile, pointing to the 
town of Kenymoor, about a mile to the eaſtward. This is the laſt 
time I could Ciſcover its courſe, either eaſtward or northward ; hoy. 
ever, by its eaſtern direction, it muſt have proceeded to the large camp 
about two miles to the eaſtward, called the Battle-dikes ; which is ma- 
nifeſt by John Webſter, the farmer, (who dwells in the dikes) having 
turned up with a plow the foundation of the way in divers parts, in it 
courſe through the camp, which is one of the largeſt in Scotland, 
being above half a mile ſquare, and, by appearance in ſome places, it 
ſeems to have been fortified with a double rampart and ditch; but the 
whole incloſure being converted into arable land, I cannot aſcertain it 
having had more than one rampart and ditch ; no more than I can the 
ſite of the prætorium: however, the exterior part of the gates appezr 
to have been fortified with a rampart, parapet, and ditch, which ren- 
dered them very ſtrong. | 
About three miles ſouth-eaſt from Forfar, near Caerbuddy, is 2 
Roman camp of a parallelogram form, denominated the Hare: fold 
(that is, the camp or incloſure of the army) of the length of about 
eight hundred yards, and breadth of about four hundred of the fame 
meaſure, fortified with a ſtrong rampart and ditch, with fix gates, each 
fortified with a rampart and ditch. A few years ſince, on the weſtern 
fide of this camp, the foundation of a military way was diſcovered by 
the plow, leading to the fortreſs. Some have taken this for a Daniſh 
camp; but that it was not is manifeſt, both by its form and military 
way; for the Daniſh camps in Scotland are all either oval or round, 
and never had a military way leading to any of them. 8 
Although the military way from the Battle-dikes be demoliſhed by 
the plow, and by the country people's pillaging it of its ſtones, jet 
ſome faint veſtigia of it ſeem to appear in the moor of Brechin, point- 
ing to the manſion-houſe of Kethick ; near to the eaſtern fide of which, 
diſtant about nine miles from the Battle-dikes, is a Roman camp, de- 
nominated the War-dikes, fenced with a rampart and ditch, about four 
hundred and ſeventy yards ſquare: the rampart and ditch on the 
eaſtern, weſtern, and northern ſides, are plainly to be ſeen ; but on the 
ſouthern fide, both being converted into arable ground, the ſmil 
remains only appear at one place. | 74 
Though the cauſeway does not appear to the eaſtward of Kethick, 
that I could diſcover, it muſt however have paſt in the nei hbourhood 
of the town of Fettercairn in the Mearnes, and vicinity of the village 
of Balmain, about three quarters of a mile beſouth the ſaid Fette!- | 
cairn on the road from Brechin, where there is a beautiful Roman 
fort about the length of ſixty-ſix yards, and breadth of about thirty: 


ſix of the ſame meaſure, fortified with double ramparts and * 
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| The people in the neighbourhood, not knowing what to make of this 


ſortreſs, take it to have been a garden belonging to the houſe of Bal- 
main. 

This fort I take to have been erected to guard the weſtern road from 
the Cairney-mount, to prevent incurſions acroſs the mountains from 
the north; as the ſtrong fort on the northern fide of Turder-burn 
(erved to defend the eaſtern way from the ſaid mount. As this mount, 


opinion that there is a Roman camp on the ſaid hill; but having exa- 
mined it in the ſtricteſt manner, I find it has not the leaſt claim to that 
honour: for, by its great irregularity, it appears to have been an inclo- 
ſure for beaſts, raiſed by men altogether unacquainted with military 
architecture. 

The fort abovementioned, ſituated on the northern ſide of Turder- 
| burn, north-eaſtward from Fettercairn, is of an oblong form, about 


thick and vaſtly high rampart and a broad and deep ditch, with an entry 
from the north-eaſt, and another from the ſouth-weſt : the latter, no 
doubt, for the convenience of fetching water from the brook. 

Although the courſe of the military way from the fort at Balmain 
does not appear, that I could diſcover ; yet that it proceeded to the 
fort at the manſion-houſe of Fordun, (which from that at Balmain is 
about five miles) I think is not to be doubted. This fortreſs, which is 
of an oblong form, 1s about eighty yards in length, and forty-four in 
| breadth, and is fenced with a ſpacious ditch ; but the rampart, as in 
em parts, 1s carried away by the neighbours to manure their grounds 
withal. | 

Adjoining to this fort, on the north, is another about ſeventy yards 
ſquare: by its remains, on the eaſtern ſide, it appears to have been 
fortified with double ramparts and ditches, without a communication 
bya gateway with the former. Near to the town of Fordun, about 
the diſtance of half a mile benorth the ſaid forts, by the remains of 


which, by its diſtance of about ten miles from that at Kethick, may 
probably have been a ſtation, erected to defend the paſſage of the great 


And as the forts at the manſion-houſe of Fordun aforeſaid appear to 
be the work of the ſame people, they might have been raiſed prior to 
that at the ſaid town of Fordun, to ſecure the paſs acroſs the moun- 
tains, as aforeſaid : but as the ſaid forts are ſituated on a plain, at ſome 
diſtance from the ſaid paſs, they might not be deemed ſo proper to de- 
fend the ſame as the fortreſs at the town of Fordun, ſituated at the 
ſouthern end of the ſaid paſs; wherefore it might have been erected 
poſterior to the forts aforeſaid. — 

Be that as it will, before I leave Fordun, I think it will not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that it was the place where Palladius, our firſt biſhop, re- 
ſided, and erected a chapel, which, or its continuation, is ſtill to be ſeen 
on the ſouthern fide of the pariſh-church. It is about forty feet in 
length, and eighteen in breadth; and at preſent is a ſepulchral repoſi- 
tory for the family of Halkerton. At the eaſtern end of the ſaid cha- 
pel, within, are ſtill remaining the places where the altar ſtood, and 
thoſe wherein the holy water was kept, and pix depoſited. The 


* general 


or very high hill, is part of the Grampian mountains, ſome are of 


ſeventy yards in length, and thirty in breadth, fortified with a very 


ditches on the hill, there ſeems to have been a large Roman fortreſs, 


road over the Cairn-croſs mountains from invaſions from the north. 


town of Fordun was either the' birth-place or reſidence of our firſt 
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a half north-caſtward from the town of Haddington, in the county d 
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general hiſtorian, from it ſtiled John of Fordun, who probably va 
the incumbent or parſon of the pariſn. No 
The military way from Fordun muſt have gone to or near by the 
large camp on Ury-hill, on the northern fide of the water of Up 
about three miles north-weſtward from the town of Stonehaven, in the 
ſaid county of Mearnes. This camp is about three quarters of a mile 
ſquare, or three miles in circumference, fenced with a high rampart 
and a very deep and broad ditch ; and each of the gates, which are (; 
in number, are fortified with a rampart and ditch, at the diſtance 9 
about twenty-four yards without the ſaid gates. - 1 
This is the largeſt Roman camp I have ſeen, or can leam 
that there is in Scotland; and, from its circumſtances of fituation 9 
the Grampian mountain, an eminence at the eaſtern fide, unevenne; 
of the ground in its neighbourhood, and capacity to contain Apricalz, 
army of about twenty-four thouſand men, anſwers in all reſpeg t; 
Tacitus's deſcription of the place where the battle was fought between 
the Romans and Caledonians, under the command of the gener 
Agricola and Galgacus : whereas the petty camp at Dalgen-roſs and ih 
neighbourhood, vainly imagined by Gordon to be the place where the 
battle was fought, is in no reſpect anſwerable to the account of it b 
Tacitus. I am therefore of opinion, that there is not the leaſt room 
to doubt of this place's being the ſpot whereon the battle was fought 
And as I could neither by ſearch nor inquiry diſcover or learn that ther 
was either a military way or Roman camp beyond this place, to th 
eaſtward on the Grampian hills, I imagine that the Roman conqueſy 
on this fide terminated at the camp aforeſaid. And as this place i 
ſituated in the country of the Mearnes, benorth the country of Hy 
reſtia or Angus, Agricola, after the battle, might well be ſaid to lex 
back his army into Horeſtia ; for no other province in Caledonia hut 
ſo great a number of Roman fortreſſes : for, beſides a number of {mal 
forts, there were no leſs (if we reckon Delvin and Liff, at preſent l 
Perthſhire, but then in Horeſtia) than eight large camps or Ronan 
ſtations in it; and therefore no other country, in the northern pact d 
Britain, was fo fit to take winter-quarters in as the ſaid Horeſtia. 
Beſides the great and principal military way above ſpecified, ther 
are divers other Roman roads in Scotland: the veſtigia of three d 
moſt note are ſtill to be ſeen in many parts of the country. The ful 
of theſe entered Scotland at the town of Berwick upon the river Tweed 
which being fituated in a peninſula, there was probably a ſtation 4 
this place; and the military way, in a northern direction, having croſſed 
Coldingham-moor, paſſed the village of Old Cambus, corruptly © 
called, as I imagine, from the appellation of Old Camp; whence 
continued its courſe to Dunbar, where, tradition tells us, there was! 
Roman camp: hence deflecting weſtwards, it goes on to the cam 
ſituated on the north-eaſtern end of the Camp-hill, about a mile d 


Eaft Lothian. This fortreſs, by its lofty fituation and number d 
fences, appears to have been very ſtrong, and fit for exploration, having 
a far extended proſpect on all ſides. It is of a parallelogram form, 
fortified on the eaſtern, weſtern, and ſouthern ſides with triple ram 
parts and ditches, and on the northern with a perpendicular rock 
great height, and the entrance or gateway was in the weſtern fide. 


The 
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The military way having continued its weſtern direction, faintly ap- 
wears again on the weſtern ſide of the town of Muſleburgh, and, 
| winding north-weſtward, proceeds towards the town of Leith; and 
croſſes the river of that name, at the end of the Weigh-houſe-wynd, 
where it was diſcovered about fifty years fince, under the foundation of 
the pier of Leith, at the time of its reparation z whence it undoubted- 
iy ran to the marine Roman ſtation at Cramund, on the ſouthern fide 
| if the frith of Forth; from which place continuing its courſe weſt- 
ward, it plainly appears again on the moor of Eklin, and proceeding 
in its weſtern direction, joins the Roman wall or Graham's dike near 
the village of Kinniel, about a mile to the weſtward of the town of 
Borrowſtounneſs. | 37 | 
The ſtation. at Cramund, which was ſituated in the lower town on 
the eaſtern ſide of the river Almond, at the diſtance of four miles 
north-weſtward from Edinburgh, I take to have been one of the moſt 
conſiderable Roman towns in Scotland; and by its being ſituated on the 
ſouthern bank of the eſtuary of Forth, with a harbour in the mouth 
of the Almond, it was undoubtedly a marine ſtation, for the reception 
of the Roman fleet as well as veſſels for traffick. 
The Roman antiquities found at this place are incredibly numerous, 
eſpecially coins of gold, ſilver, and copper, together with divers altars 
and inſcriptional ſtones; which ſhew that this town has, at ſundry 
times, been garriſoned by the ſecond legion Auguſta, the twentieth 
Valens Victrix, and a cohort of the Gaulick legion. Near to the 
weſtern fide of the harbour is a rock, whereon, in Alto Relievo, is cut 
the figure of an eagle as big as the life, but greatly defaced by time 
and the inclemencies of the weather. In Nether-Cramund, a few years 
fince, in a garden, at the depth of fix feet under ground, was diſco- 
vered a ſtone with the effigies of an eagle, with a crown in its beak, 
and a fulminating thunderbolt in its claw. This ſtone, for its preſer- 
vation, is erected in the wall of an out-houſe belonging to the parſon. 
In the ſame place was found the pedeſtal of a column, with a medal 
Jof Fauſtina, conſort to M. Antoninus. And in digging in the grounds 
ef the incumbent's glebe, in the year 1748, at the depth of four feet, 
were diſcovered the remains of divers ſtone walls in different direc- 
ons, at a few feets diſtance and height of four feet; amongſt which 
W cre found a fibula, head of .a ſpear, many fragments of urns, and 
divers Roman coins. | | | 8 
The ſtation at Cramund is by ſir Robert Sibbald taken to be 
the Alanna of Ptolemy: and we are told by Gordon, that the 
Roman road led from Cramund to Edinburgh; whereas the ſaid 
road, inſtead of going to Edinburgh, proceeded ſouthwards by the 
eaſtern end of Pentland-hills, on the northern fide of which it is 
plainly to be ſeen leading to the brook at the foot of the ſaid hills. 

It will not be-amiſs to obſerve, that the river which runs by Cra- 
mund, inſtead of Almond, I think, ought to be called the Crame ; for 
Cramond, or Cramund, being a Saxon compound, importing the 
mouth of the Crame, and the tranſition being eaſy, the appellation 
might readily have been converted into Almond; which is demon- 
ſtrated, if Crameſmuthe (amongſt other towns in the county of Eaſt 
Lothian, given by king Edgar, above ſix hundred years ago, to the 
church and monks of Durham) be Cramund, which I am of opinion 
it is; for Crameſmuthe being only a different dialect of the Saxon, it 
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likewiſe ſignifies the Crame's mouth. Beſides, Royſton in this neigh 
bourhood, -being one of the towns mentioned in Edgar's grant, it 6 
there called Riſton : wherefore the different readings, I think, are not 
ſufficient to invalidate the preſent conjecture. | 

The ſecond of the ſaid military ways from England enters Scotland 
in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, in Teviotdale : hence running in 3 
northern direction, it croſſeth the river Tweed, near the confluence yy 
it and the Etrick, and, aſcending the Rink-hill, runs on the weſtern 
fide of Gallow-water ; and proceeding through Boſthwick-moor, and. 
by the caſtle, it without doubt went on to Pentland-hills, and joineg 
the Roman roads from Peebles and Biggar at the eaſtern end of the fad 
hills, whence they went on together to Cramund aforeſaid. 

This road, which differs from the other military ways in Scotland 
in its form, has two ridges with a ditch between them, and goes by 
the general appellation of the Pechts or Picts work-dike. 

The third of the aforeſaid military ways, which enters Scotland 
the eaſtern ſide of the river Eſk from Netherby in Cumberland, crof. 
eth the river Lid; and proceeding through Canonby-moor, where i 
is plain to be ſeen, interſects the river Eſk, about a mile and a half 
below Langholm-bridge ; then taking another weſtern. direction, in. 
terſets the riveret of Walhop near Milkholm, and, continuing it 
courſe along the weſtern fide of the hilb of that name, goes on to the 
camp of Caſtle-over in Eſkdale-moor, and ſo on to Peebles ; and fal. 
ing in with the Roman roads from Boſthwick and Biggar, accomys 
nies them to the ſtation at Cramund. | 

RE MARK. This way being at preſent denominated the Catrail, Ian 
told by Macfarlane of That-ilk, a critick in the Gaelick language, thati 
is, a corruption of the Gaelick Catrait, that is, the battle or military way; 
which plainly demonſtrates it to have been a road, and not, according 
to Gordon, a boundary or march to diſtinguiſh between the dominions 
of different nations. This, it ſeems, is the opinion of his friend 
Mackenzie, who takes this and another ditch with two ridges, a col. 
ſiderable way to the eaſtward, to be of the ſame kind, which is like- 
wile called the Catrail; which, we are told by Gordon, runs betwin 
the town of Gallowſhiels in the county of Selkirk on the north, to the 
Pirlefell in the dutchy of Cumberland on the ſouth, twenty-two mils 
in length: this he imagines to have been raiſed at the concluſion 
the peace between the emperor Severus and the Caledonians, to diſtin 
guiſh the lands given up by the latter on the eaſtern fide of the ſup- 
poſed boundary, from their own on the weſtern fide of the ſaid limit 
or march. And, to ſhew his confidence in this mighty diſcovery, fays 
«© Nor can I think any body ſo ignorant to imagine it a military wa, 
« ſeeing the ditch between the two ramparts deſtroys that conjecture. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, our author forgot that he had told us, jul 
before, that in another journey a more diſtinct track of the ſaid Catral 
appeared to him near Langholm, on the river Eſk, ſome diſtance to he 
weſtward of his Catrail boundary; whereby, inſtead of one, he bs 
given us two marches or limits! To which he might have added! 
third, had he obſerved the courſe of the principal branch of the ſaid 
ditch with two ridges, by him called ramparts ; which, after its having 
croſſed the river Tweed near Sunderland-hall, runs in a very conſpici- 
ous ſouthern direction through the duke of Roxburgh's park to the 
town of Jedburgh in Teviotdale, by the appellation of the Pits work- 


dike. 
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ke. Now, as thoſe ditches are within a few miles of one another, 
tis much more reaſonable to preſume that they were roads, and not a 
number of ſhort imaginary boundaries or marches, as alleged by 
| 1 what has been ſaid it appears that three military ways led to 

Cramund, it may reaſonably be preſumed that a Roman trajectus or 
ferry croſſed the frith of Forth at that place; but whether a Roman 
-oad from the oppoſite ſhore ran in an eaſtern direction through the 
county of Fife, I cannot learn, However, that a military way ran 
along the eaſtern coaſt of Angus is evident, by a Roman road's having 
led through the town of Montroſe in the ſaid county, which, by its 
direction, ſeems to have croſſed the river South-Eſk at Inchbrake; and 
that the church, and a great part of the eaſtern row of houſes of the 
ſaid town, are ſituated on this military way, which was lately diſco- 
vered in digging a cellar and foundation for a new building, which 
conſiſting of gravel or channel, the people imagine it to have been 
thrown up by the ſea. The ſaid road leaving the town, runs cloſe by 
the weſtern fide of the wind-mill, where it is plainly to be ſeen ; but 
a little to the northward both the ridge and cauſeway diſappearing, by 
the appearance of the ground in the neighbourhood they ſeem to have 
terminated there. 

That there was a Roman road at this place is in ſome meaſure con- 
firmed by the country people's calling the road, without the port or 
gate of the town, Mitchel Scot's cauſeway, a general name given by 
the vulgar to all the Roman military ways throughout Scotland : for, 
being unacquainted with the Roman tranſactions in Britain, they ſim- 
phy believe that thoſe roads, to them very ſtupendous works, were all 
made in one night by a number of devils, over whom the ſaid Mitchel 
Scot is ſaid to have had the command, and that they, not daring to con- 
trol him, performed the ſaid works without grumbling. And as an addi- 
tional proof of a military way's having been at this place, the veſtigia of a 
Roman camp are till to be ſeen in the links or common belonging to 
the aforeſaid town ; in which are likewiſe divers tumuli, and an artifi- 
cial mount, whtereon at preſent ſtands a wind-mill, which, from its 
vicinity both to the camp and town, muſt either have been an explo- 
ratory mount, or a tom-moid or court-hill, whereon, in the open air, 


man, in the hearing of the people, as we have before obſerved. 

| The ſpacious road without the town's gate being laid with ſmall 
| ſtones or gravel, about the ſame extenſion with the ridge of the Roman 
road near to its eaſtern fide, the gravel wherewith it is covered I take 
to be the plunder of the military way ; for the. ancient Gaelick name 
of the town was Monroſs, (and not, according to the fictitious inven- 
tion of our hiſtorians, Montroſe) that is, the moſly or marſhy penin- 
ſula, as is manifeſt by digging in divers parts of the town, and from the 
marſhy ſoil ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral parts without the northern end: 
whence I conclude, that the ſtones and gravel were taken from the Ro- 
man road to make the new way through part of the marſh; which is 
| farther corroborated by the military way's extending about 'the ſame 
length with the ſaid new road. 2 | 
To the Roman camps abovementioned I ſhall add a few others, with 

lome account of other things thought to be Roman. | 


Geeg Although 


were anciently heard and determined all controverſies betwixt man and 
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Although the Roman ſtation at Netherby be without the Scotiſh bor. 


been filled with the latter, there is little of the wall remaining. 
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der in the dutchy of Cumberland, yet as it is without the Roman walls 
in the northern part of England, and for which, and the county 
wherein it is ſituated, our Caledonian anceſtors for many ages {| 
bravely ſtruggled, againſt the mighty Romans and the provincial Bri. 
tons, I ſhall take ſome notice of it in this place. 1 
The ſtation at Netherby, by its great ruins, is ſhewn to have 
a place of conſiderable note ; which 1s in ſome meaſure demonſtrates 
by the uncommon heaps of demoliſhed buildings in all parts of the 
area of that large fortreſs, wherein no doubt is contained a great tre. 
ſure of Roman antiquities, out of which. are already ſaid to be dy 
divers ſtatues, inſcriptional ſtones, coins, and broken ſculptures, but 
how diſpoſed of, I cannot learn. Indeed, in lord Preſton the pro. 
prietor's garden J ſaw a ſtatue in a facrificing poſture, with a mury 
crown on its head, in the right a patera held over an altar, in jt 
left hand a cornucopia, a toga acroſs the body, and the lower parts 
the legs covered with the caliga or ſhort hoſe. 8 
In the year 1745, in digging amongſt the ruins for ſtones to ereq 
out-houſes, were diſcovered two Roman baths ; one conſiſting of fx 
rows of ſquare ſtone pillars, fix in a row, of the height of tweny 
inches, nine inches ſquare, and diſtance of ſixteen of the ſame mes. 
ſure, covered with large flat ſtones, with a thick cement thereon: the 
fire-place being at the ſouthern end, the fire and ſmoke paſſed between 
the pillars under the bath, and vented themſelves through a chimng 
at the northern end of the ſaid bath. The other bath, on the ſouthem 
fide of the former, conſiſted of four rows of pillars, of the ſame kind 
and dimenſions with the abovementioned. The firſt I take to har 
been a balneum to waſh in, and the latter a laconicum or ſudatoriumt 
{weat in. 3 8 | 
About a mile to the northward of Netherby, near the confluence d 
the rivers Eſk and Lid, on the Engliſh fide, is an exploratory caſtle d 
great ſtrength, denominated the Mote-hill, in length about forty-fi 
-yards, and breadth of forty of the ſame meaſure. It conſiſts of two 
parts; the moſt northern whereof 1s fortified on the north-eaſtern and 
ſouth-weſtern ſides by a huge rampart and a very large and deep dich 
with the prætorium or governor's quarters at the north-weſtern corner, AW! 
and a very high mount at the north-eaſtern ; and inſtead of a ditch u 
the weſtern fide, it was defended by aprecipice above ſixty feet of almol 
perpendicular height. The ſouthern part of the fort, which is abait 
eighty yards in length, and forty in breadth, on the ſouthern and 
eaſtern ſides is fenced with a ditch, and on the northern by a ditch and 
the precipice aforeſaid. By the great quantity of ſtones on the upp 
part of the rampart, it ſeems to have been incloſed with a ſtone wal. 
On the ſouthern ſide of the river Caron, about a mile and a hal 
beweſt Falkirk, in the county of Stirling, is the remains of a ſpacio 
Roman town called Camelon : the military way from Graham's dike® 
plainly to be ſeen running through it, in a northern direction, towad 
the ſtation at Stirling ; as likewiſe in this place divers pavements 0 
ſtreets. ſeem to croſs one another at right angles. This place ſeems 
have been fortified with a ditch and rampart; but as the former ha 
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Near Duratre, a little higher on the river Caron, where an harboll 


is faid to have been, a few years ſince an anchor was diſcovered, which 
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n ſome meaſure confirms the tradition of Camelon's having been a 
ſea- port, and town of commerce, although the tide at preſent does not 
dom within a mile and a half of the ſaid Camelon; which is not to 
be wondered at, conſidering that the Caron, as well as other rivers, is 
choaked and filled up by the great quantities of ſtones and gravel 
brought down from the high-lands. And, according to a tradition 
| amongft the people, in Camelon were likewiſe a number of vaults or 
arched cellars ; and, to corroborate the ſame, it is ſaid that the late 
earl of Callender, after the defeat of the rebel army at the battle of 
| cheriff-moor in the year 1715, concealed himſelf for a conſiderable 
time in one of the ſaid vaults: which is certainly falſe; for though I 
made the ſtricteſt ſearch in the place, and inquiry amongſt the neigh- 
| hours, I could neither diſcover nor they ſhew. me any one of the ſaid 
ults. | 
5 Camelon is groſly miſrepreſented by two of our writers: Boece, 
with his uſual aſſurance, aſſerts it to be the Camalodunum of Tacitus. Boece, Hiſt. 
W For, according to the progreſs of the Roman arms in Britain before cot. 
che arrival of Agricola, tis manifeſt that Camelon cannot be the Cama- 
lodunum; which is confirmed by our moſt celebrated hiſtorians and 
: antiquaries, who have juſtly placed it in the county of Eſſex, above 
W three hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſtward of Camelon. Horſley, by 
W 2 very great miſtake, placeth Camelon on the Roman wall, or Gra- Horſ. Brit. 
ham's dike, above half a mile beſouth it, at a place where the mili- Rom. 
1 tary way croſſeth the ſaid wall. In this ſtation divers Roman coins 
and inſcriptional ſtones are ſaid to have been dug up; but where depo- 
ſited at prefent, I cannot learn. | 
= Near the manſion-houſe of Dunie-paſs, on the northern fide of the 
Irivulet Caron, in the county of Stirling, are two ſmall mounts or hills, 
WT made famous by a wild account thereof given us by Buchanan; who, 
having latinized the Gaelick name of the place, calls them Duni-pacis, 
Wthat is, the hills of peace; vainly imagining them to have been raiſed 
Win commemoration of a peace concluded betwixt the Romans- and 
Scots. To which, for divers reaſons, I cannot aſſent: 1. Had two 
uch large monuments been erected to perpetuate a treaty of peace, 
they would undoubtedly have been raiſed on an eminence or place con- 
picuous on the confines of both countries, where they might have 
been ſeen at a great diſtance, as witneſſes of ſo memorable a tranſ- 
action; but theſe are, as it were, buried in a bottom. 2. Had Bucha- 
gan conſidered the moſt weſtern of the ſaid hills, he would have per- 
Neived that it has not the leaſt appearance of art; for being of a coni- 
cal form, it gradually declines from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, 
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pl about the ſpace of two hundred and twenty-four feet; and the former 
part being about fifty feet in perpendicular height, the latter is level 
al with the bottom. On the moſt eaſtern of the ſaid hills is a great ap- 
o pearance of art, by its rotundity and beautiful conical form. It is of 


c 3 2 very ſteep aſcent on all ſides, except towards the weſt, whence it is 
cended by a winding pathway towards the ſouth-eaſt. Near the top 
che mount appears to have been ſurrounded with a ditch ; and the 

uppermoſt part of the ſummit. beivg plain, it is incloſed with a hedge 
about ſeventy- two feet in circumference, planted a few years ſince, 
when both mounts were ſet with fir-trees. 
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Gard. Itin. 
Sept. p. 24. 


chat this mount, by its huge dimenſions, is not wholly artifici 


immenſe expence of labour and money in the erection; and as, in he 


hill, whereon were heard and determined cauſes both civil and ci. 


and the body of the work on the inſide confiſted of twenty - tha 
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Notwithſtanding of the above appearances of art, I am of 


OPinich 
9 * 4 6 . : N al, being 
about ninety feet in height, in diameter at the foot about two hundtel 
and forty, and in circumference at the fame place about ſeven hungry 
feet. Were this hill artificial, it would have been attended with ,, 


neighbourhood, no places appear whence ſuch a prodigious Uuancjy 
of earth could be taken as this mount contains, 1 amy of opinion thy 
the ſaid mount at firſt muſt have been natural, and by art formed in 
the ſhape it at preſent puts on. Therefore 1 imagine that Buchanan 
never ſaw the ſaid hills: if he had, I am perſuaded he would not hyy 
converted them into Duni-pacis; for Dunie-paſs, the genuine name 
the ſaid hills in the Gaelick language, imports the ſteep hills, as I yy 
informed by Macfarlane of That-ilk, a great maſter and critick in thy 
tongue. Beſides, had Buchanan been at Dunie-paſs, he might hy 
obſerved a number of hills fitter for his purpoſe, by their greater ; 
ſemblance of art than nature; but their names not correſponding vid 
Duni-pacis would not have anſwered his deſign. 9 
Gordon, in his account of the ſaid hills, is as much miſtaken y 
Buchanan, by telling us, that thoſe mounts were erected by Agric, 
for exploratory caſtles : and in the next breath ſays, that one of th 
ſaid hills is artificial, and the other ſuppoſed to be natural. But, 5; 
ſtead of thoſe mounts being erected on the account of peace, or fh 
exploratory caſtles, Iam of opinion, as already hinted, that the onej 
entirely natural; and the other, partly ſo, was a tom-moid or cout, 
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minal, which every where abounded in our country, and are ſtil 
be ſeen in many parts of Scotland, of the ſame form with the mil 
eaſtern of the ſaid hills of Dunie-paſs. 5 e 

About two miles north-eaſtward from Dunie-paſs, a mile and a hi 
benorth Falkirk, and about three hundred yards from the northen 
bank of the river Caron, on the eaſtern fide of the road leading to th 
manſion-houſe of Stanners, at the ſouth-weſtern corner of its patk 
on the gentle deſcent of a ſmall eminence, ſtood the noted and rematk 
able edifice called Arthur's Oven, from the manner of its conſtrudia Wi 
This building, including the baſe or foundation, which conſiſted i 
four rows of rough field ſtones, of the height of about four feet and 
inches, (which, by the ground's being worn away, were to be kl 
on the declivity at the ſouth-weſtern fide) was in altitude twenty. ft 
feet and eleven inches. Above the foundation, on the outſide, tit 
body of the fabrick conſiſted of twenty-four layers and a half (t 
other half of the uppermoſt layer being wanting, ſhews that il 
upper part of the building muſt either have been taken down, or, 0h 
decay of the edifice, fallen down) of dry tone aſhler, without cement; 
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layers and a half, of the ſame manner of conſtruction: whereas G0, 
don, in his draught of this fabrick, only makes them twenty-three il 
number! The internal diameter of the building was nineteen feet aol 
fix inches, the thickneſs of the wall at the baſe four feet three inch6 
and at the ſpring of the arch three feet ſeven inches: the exterior pit 
of the houſe-wall was ſmooth; and on the interior were two pres 


tions, the lowermoſt whereof, which was about four feet _ the 
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gor, extended eleven inches inwards; as was the uppermoſt, whereon 
che arched roof reſted, of the ſame dimenſions. 
In the eaſtern fide of the edifice was a large door-way of the height 
of nine feet, and breadth of fix feet four inches. But as to what we 
are told by Buchanan, of a Roman eagle and enfigns being en- 
| raven on a ſtone over the arch of the door on the infide, I could not 
diſcover the leaft remains thereof: nor could I perceive the letters 
. A. M. P. M. P. T. ſaid by fir Robert Sibbald to be cut on a ſtone 
in the innerſide of the wall, However, as we are told by Buchanan 
that in his time the firſt were plainly to be ſeen, without doubt the 
part of the body of an eagle, and that of one of its wings, which 
Gordon fays were faintly diſcerned by him, were the ſame with thoſe 
of Buchanan ; though to me they were both inviſible. 
At the height of eight feet above the door-way was a window of 
W three feet two inches in height, three feet two inches in breadth at 
the lower part, and at the upper part two feet fix inches, and from 
he upper part of the ſaid window to the aperture at top (which was 
eleven feet and fix inches in diameter) was above two feet three 
W inches. 
= This edifice, which was greatly decayed on the ſouth-weſtern ſide 
by the weather, which had honeycombed the ſtones to a conſiderable 
We depth, I take at firſt to have been built upon a flat, ſome diſtance from 
the declivity on the ſouth; but the ground whereon it ſtood being a 
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impaired and diminiſhed by the weather, that the foundation of rough 
field ſtones abovementioned was laid open and the fabrick endangered, 
inſomuch that, without a proper reparation, it might in a few years 
have fallen down, without waiting for its deſtruction by an enemy to 
antiquity, as quickly will appear. ‚ 

Various are the opinions of writers concerning the origin, manner 


hritain, from whom the river Caron was denominated, and to whoſe 
honour a triumphal arch was built in this neighbourhood. But as it 
= cs not appear, by any Roman writer, that Carauſius ever was in the 
4 1 parts of Britain, theſe relations are juſtly regarded as 
fabulous. Sh 


ss groſs, and deſerves no other anſwer than to acquaint the reader, 
chat by Cæſar's accounts of his expeditions into Britain, he could have 
advanced but a ſhort way in this iſland, which, by the moſt judicious 
and faithful writers, is agreed to have been no farther than the colony 
Jof Verulam, in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's in the county of 
WW Hertford, twenty miles benorth London. 


rt 


W honour of the emperor Claudius, to whom and the goddeſs Vito 


ſandy clay, it was on the ſouthern and ſouth-weſtern ſides ſo greatly 


Hiſt, 


7 he likewiſe erected ſtatues; and that the remains of Aulus Plautius, 
pot who died in Camelon, (by him falſly called Camelodunum) were in- 
8 eerred in Arthur's Oven. But as Boece is juſtly noted for the moſt 


fabulous of all our writers, little credit is due to him, eſpecially in the 
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of conſtruction, and uſe of this building. Nennius, a Britiſh or Welſh Nen. Hit. 
W writer, tells us it was erected by Caraufius, who aſſumed the purple in Bit. e. 19. 


John Major ſays this edifice was built by Julius Cæſar, and from Major Hit. 
him denominated Julius's hoff. This is an invention equally abſurd Scot. lib. 1. 


Hector Boece ſays, that this fabrick was built by Veſpaſian in Boece's Scot, 


aſe before us: for by Tacitus it appears that Julius Agricola, many Tacit. ia Vit. 
Vers after Plautius, was the firſt Roman general that entered the Azricol. 
H h h country 
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Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 1. 


Stukeley on 
Arthur's 
Oven. 


Gord, Itin. 
Sept. p. 166. 
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country now called Scotland; whereby it is manifeſt, that Arthur; 
Oven could not be built by Veſpaſian, nor the aſhes of Plautius buried 
therein. Ny 0 "ice | 
Buchanan ſeems to have been of opinion, that this ſtructure wy 
erected for a temple to the god Terminus. This is contradited, by , | 
modern writer, who ſays that the Romans, inſtead of building tem. 
ples to Terminus, only ſet up ſtones or ſquare poſts in the ground, 22 
land-mark to direct travellers on the road. D 00470) 2h 
REMAREK. Whether the Romans built temples to Terminus, I ſha 
not take upon me to determine: but that a land-mark or boundy 
ſhould be ſet up to direct travellers on the road, is certainly a miſtake, 
for countries or lands are bounded: by limits or marches, and not by 
roads for the convenience of travellers. e 
However, though Buchanan at firſt ſeems to have been doubtful i 
reſpe& to the uſe of Arthur's Oven, by there being in the northern 
parts of Scotland certain edifices reſembling it; yet elſewhere, in ſpeak. 
ing of it, he ſays, for aught we can conjecture, it was erected to 
« the god Terminus.” Be that as it will, had Buchanan ſeen the 
edifices in the county of Roſs, and thoſe in the iſland mentioned by 
him, he might have obſerved, that there is no other reſemblance he. 
tween them and Arthur's Oven than the rotundity of form: for those 
buildings in the northern parts being duns, or Gaelick caſtles, ar 
rough dry ſtone edifices, of a circular form, tapering upwards, with 
an open area or court in the middle. Divers of thoſe ſtruQurg 
having been ſurveyed by Gordon, he tells us, that in the vale of Glen. 
beg in the county of Inverneſs, formerly part of Roſs-ſhire, wen 
ſituated four of the ſaid circular fabricks; two whereof, denominated 
Caſtle-chalamine and Caſtle-chonil, have only their foundations . 
maining. The third, called Caſtle-telve, is a rough circular dry ſton 
building, without cement or order in laying the ſtones : thoſe ner 
the ground are pretty large; but diminiſhing in fize upwards, ſome d 
the ſtones ſcarcely exceed the thickneſs of a brick. The only aper- 
ture on the outſide was a hole in the weſtern fide near the foundation; 
of ſo ſmall dimenſions, that my author was obliged to creep into the 
fame on his hands and feet. The fabrick conſiſted of a double wal, 
with a cavity between, which, being overlaid with large flat ſtones 
not only ſerved as a covering for the lower apartment, but likewiſe 
floor for that above, and a binding whereby the walls are knit to- 
gether. ; 1 
The fourth ſtructure, named Caſtle-troddan, being probably ti 
moſt entire of the kind in Scotland, pleaſe take our, author's account 
thereof as follows. © On the outſide were no windows, nor were tie 
<« materials of this caſtle any way different from thoſe of the oth 
< already deſcribed, only the entry on the outſide was ſomewhat larg®; 
e but this might be by the falling of the ſtones from above. Tit 
e area of this makes a complete circle, and there are doors in the 
inner wall which face the four cardinal points of the compaſs: the 
doors are each eight foot and a half high, and five foot wide, ant 


lead from the cavity between the two walls which run round tht 


ce whole building: the perpendicular height of this fabrick is exact) 


* thirty-three foot; the thickneſs of both walls, including the cat 


between, no more than twelve foot, and the cavity itſelf hard) 
«« wide enough for two men to walk abreaſt. The external Sn 
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« ference is one hundred and ſeventy-eight foot. The whole height 
« of the fabrick is divided into four parts or ſtories, ſeparated from 
« each other by thin floorings of Hat ſtones, which Enit the two walls 


« winding ſtairs of the ſame flat ſtones aſcending, between wall and 
„ wall, up to the top. The undermoſt partition is ſomewhat below 
« the ſurface of the ground, and is the wideſt : the others grow nar- 
« rower by degrees, till the walls cloſe at top. Over each door are 
| « nine ſquare windows, in a direct line above each other, for the ad- 


| « miſſion of light; and between every row of windows are three 


« others in the uppermoſt ſtory, riſing above a cornice, which pro- 
« jects out from the inner wall, and runs round the fabrick.” _ 
| By the above accounts of ſome of the circular buildings which 
abound in the northern parts of Scotland, (of which I ſhall be more 
particular elſewhere) it plainly appears they no otherwiſe reſemble 
E Arthur's Oven than in their round form, as aforeſaid ; and by their 
having windows in the inner walls, regarding the area or court within, 
and none without, is demonſtrated their having been places of ſtrength, 
for ſecuring the inhabitants againſt the attempts of roving plunderers, 
till aſſiſtance came from their friends and neighbours to their relief. 
And as to what is ſaid by Buchanan of the ſtones in the wall of 
W Arthur's Oven being mortiſed, or let into one another, for the greater 
ſecurity of the building, it is a very great miſtake, as I ſhall in its 
proper place demonſtrate. - Fr | 
Fir Robert Sibbald, without the leaſt reaſon given for his opinion, 
declares this edifice to have been erected by the emperor Severus. And 
Dr. Stukeley thinks it owes its origin to Julius Agricola, by its bein 
ſometimes called Julius's hoff, and that it was a temple ; which 
think is not in the leaſt probable, as I ſhall preſently endeavour to make 
appear. And Gordon ſays, © I agree with my friend Dr. Stukeley, 
| © that this building was erected by Julius Agricola, the firſt. winter 
e that he was in Scotland; but, I believe, it was never deſigned for a 
* temple of worſhip, but was only a ſacellum or little chapel conti- 
* guous to his camp, in which the vexilla or enſigns of the legions 
* were kept. It may perhaps have been alſo uſed as a mauſoleum, or. 
© depoſitory for holding within its hollow baſement the aſhes of ſome 
“ illuſtrious Roman, who may have died in that country. 
= REMARK. It no where appears, that I can learn, that this ſmall 
circular building was erected by Agricola: and that it was built for a 
ſcellum or little chapel contiguous to a camp, or that it was a repo- 
| litory for the enſigns, I think is not in the leaſt probable, for the fol- 
W lowing reaſons. 1. It was not contiguous to a camp; for Camelon, 
che neareſt Roman fortreſs in that neighbourhood, is about a mile and 
a half from it. 2. By our author's believing that this fabrick was built 
with an aperture at top, it could not be a proper conſervatory for beau- 
tiful and delicate military enſigns, which, by being continually expoſed 
to the inclemencies of the weather, would ſoon have been rendered 
uſeleſs ; which our author ſeems to have been aware of, by his un- 
luckily telling us, that * great care was taken to preſerve the aquilz 
Jof the legions, and the ſigna of the ſeveral cohorts, becauſe if they 
: had been always expoſed to the weather, without ſhelter, the images 
. painted upon them, as legionary and company diſtinctions, would 
lave received damage. Theſe facella were, likewiſe proper to pre- 
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« together, and run quite round the building; and there have been 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
© ſerve them from lightning, with which when ſtruck it was reckoned. 
«an ill omen, portending a defeat: and a little after, to falye ſhe 
contradiction, ridiculouſly imagines, that the cornices within were 
made to ſupport a canopy or covering, to defend the ſaid enſign; and 
ſtandards from the weather. This is a notion ſo wild and trifling, that 
it makes the Romans guilty of the greateſt indiſcretion in erecting: 
ſtone building, with ſeemingly no other view than to render it uſeleſ 
by ſtuffing it, from within four feet of the floor, with wooden pro 
to ſupport his imaginary canopy ! which muſt have extended throuph 
and above the aperture at top, (which was eleven feet and fix inches 
diameter) otherwiſe the droppings would have fallen within the houk:. | 
whereby we ſee that, even by this prepoſterous contrivance, the ed. 
fice was incloſed above, to the no great applauſe of the inventor ! 

But the worſt of all is Gordon's ſaying, perhaps it was a mauſoleum: 
had he given himſelf the trouble to have inquired into the probabjly 
of this ſurmiſe, he would have found that the pagan Romans did no, 
like their Chriſtian deſcendants, defile their temples or chapels wit 
the putrid carcaſſes or aſhes of the dead ; for, by a law of the Twchr 
Tables, dead bodies were to be burnt, and interred without the city 
whereas their temples were all erected within their cities, ſtations, 

amps. 

To what has been ſaid concerning Arthur's Oven, I ſhall add m 
own opinion, and let it take its chance with the abovementioned ; and 
though I cannot tell who built it, I ſhall endeavour to point out jt 
ule. = | 

This edifice, as already hinted, was of a circular form, and openz 
top, which, by all that have hitherto wrote thereon, is believed b 
have been ſo erected, without obſerving that there were no coping 
ſtones on the upper part of the wall; which, had it been built wit 
an aperture above, there undoubtedly would, not only as a neceſlay 
fence againſt the weather, but to ſecure and knit together the uppe 
part of the wall, to prevent the ſtones therein from being looſened by 
tempeſtuous winds, which would occaſion their falling. But in th 
upper part of the ſaid wall, inſtead of being ſecured by a coping 
ſtones, there was only one half of a common layer remaining: ti 
ſtones of the other half were fallen down, and carried off; which! 
a ſtrong preſumption that the building at firſt was not open at top. 

Add to this, that as there was a large window over the ſpacio 
door-way in the arch or roof of the houſe, that was ſufficient to e- 
lighten the area of this ſmall circular houſe, without an additional an 
unneceſſary aperture above the ſaid window. Wherefore I am of op 
nion, that it is not in the leaſt probable there was another opening 10 
the upper part of this edifice, other than the window aforeſaid. 

Now, as J take the ſaid Arthur's Oven to have been originally clok 
at top, it muſt, in proportion to the other parts of the building, hat 
had fix layers of ſtones above the half layer aforeſaid; fo that the ed: 
fice muſt have conſiſted of thirty-one layers of dry ſtone aſhler 0 
height, and the altitude of the fabrick, including the baſe, muk ® 


firſt have been about thirty-three feet. 5 
As, by what has been ſaid, I think it does appear that Arthur's Oe 

was neither a temple, ſacellum or repoſitory for military enſigns, "i 
aà fortreſs; I imagine, by the circular form of divers ſepulchral mon” 
ments I have ſeen, which are all cloſe at top, with a window in 6 


t muſt have been a mauſoleum : wherefore, the better to enable the 
5 der to judge in the caſe before us, I ſhall, from Wright's Travels, 


ſubjoin an account of a mauſoleum much reſembling our edifice 
aforeſaid. | F | 
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% We ſaw the noble monument of Czcilia Metella, the daughter Wright's 
« of Q. Creticus, as the inſcription, {till nen it, ſhews Q. Cre- Trav. p.355. 


« tici F. Metella Craſſi. It is a rotunda, as ſeveral of the ancient 
« mauſolea were. One fide is much ruined, and there we had an 
| « opportunity of obſerving that. the vaſt ſtones, whereof it is. built, 

« were laid together without mortar, or any other cement. There is 


| « a frieze toward the top, adorned with heads of oxen, from which 


| « the whole ſtructure is commonly called Capo di bove. There is a 
« fine ſarcophagus in the court of the Farneſe palace, which they ſay 
« was brought from hence, and is ſuppoſed to have contained this 
« lady's remains. She was wife to the rich Marcus Craſſus, who fell 
in the war againſt the Perſians.” pag 3 5 
Although the abovementioned mauſoleum in a great meaſure re- 
ſembles our late circular ſtructure, I am of opinion that, had Wright 
been more particular in the deſcription, it would probably have been 
| found to be near or of the ſame dimenſions, and manner of conſtruc- 
ton, with our rotunda, which ſeems chiefly to have wanted a ſarco- 
phagus to demonſtrate its having been a ſepulchral monument. Be- 
ſides, our building may be ſuppoſed to have been a mauſoleum by its 
having ſtood by the road-fide, leading from the Roman wall at Fal- 
kirk to the frith of Forth, which probably was a military way at the 
erection of our ſaid edifice: for as by the ſides of the publick roads 
were ranged the Roman cemeteries, their ſepulchral monuments were 
erected therein. : 5 b 
Our late fabrick went by two names, vi. that of Julius's hoff, and 
Arthur's oven: the former it is ſaid to have received from Julius Agri- 
cola, the imaginary founder; and the latter from its reſembling an 
| oven, But as theſe appellations have been conſidered already, that 
W hail ſuffice, without mentioning certain allegations brought by Mac- 
| kenzie, (which ſeem foreign to the purpoſe) to ſhew it to have been 
a temple, from the Gaelick Ardhenan ſuainhe, ſignifying a high place, 
ſuch as the pagans anciently performed their religious duties in. 
This memorable and celebrated ſmall rotunda, which by all was 
| deemed the moſt entire Roman antiquity in Scotland, was, in the year 
1742, ſhamefully pulled down and deſtroyed by that great enemy to 
antiquity fir Michael Bruce, the proprietor, to his eternal reproach, 
who employed the large ſtones in repairing his mill-dam of Stanners : 
wherein I obſerved that the ſaid ſtones had not been mortiſed, or let 
into one another, for the ſecurity of the building, as aſſerted by Bucha- 
nan; for the only things remarkable in the ſaid ſtones are their large 
dimenſions, and a tackle-hole in each, for the convenience of laying 
them by the help of a pulley. | 
| The deſtruction of this famous ſtructure enraged the antiquaries 
to ſuch a degree againſt the deſtroyer, that one of them, on be- 
holding the remains thereof in the ſaid mill-dam, wrote the following 
dialogue concerning the fame. FVV 


- 
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in honour of our great founder, as it has and will be by the curio 


thee not the leaſt indignity. And though at laſt thou art fallen a pre 


— 
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A dialogue between a traveller and certain fones in the mill dam of $1,,, 
12 0 ners, &c. in the river of Caron. N 


Traveller. I think I ſee ſomething venerable in your aſpe&! 
Stones. Ah, fir, we who in this neighbourhood compoſed the mof 
celebrated piece of Roman antiquity in Scotland, are now reduced to 
the mean and deſpicable ſtate you ſee us in! 1 | 
Traveller. What was your condition heretofore? | _ 
Stones. We who, by the manner of our conſtruction, were by the 
people denominated Arthur's oven, were erected near ſeventeen hun. 
dred years ago, by that magnanimous and celebrated Roman hero I. 
lius Agricola; a temple ſacred to the Romans, for the celebration q 
the holy myſteries of that great and renowned nation in this part q 
Britain. | | „„ 
Traveller. How ! a temple, ſacred to the wiſe and magnanimou 
Romans! What impious wretch durſt preſume to lay profane hand 
on the edifice ? 
Stones. The building wherein we were erected had the misfortun 
to become the property of an ignorant, ſordid, and ungenerous may, 
who, abandoned to covetouſneſs, made us the objects to glut his inſat. 
able thirſt of lucre ; and tho' revered for ſo many centuries, by th 
moſt learned, curious and worthy part of mankind, we at laſt fell! 
ſacrifice to his boundleſs avarice. 
Traveller. Were you known to foreigners ? 
Stones. Yes, many having repaired to viſit us in our flouriſhing ſtat, 
have celebrated our praiſes at the return to their reſpective countris, 
by which our memory will be preſerved in thoſe parts to future ages 


obſervations made on us in our late ſtate by the ingenious and learnel 
antiquaries of our own country, though now reduced to the ignobk 
condition you behold us in! 
Traveller. O thou once precious and ineſtimable monument of an: 
tiquity, which ſtood the teſt of time, inclemencies of the weather, 
and danger of the moſt inveterate enemies of the Scotiſh nation for f 
many hundreds of years; one whereof, the moſt implacable, Edward 
I. king of England, though he aimed at the deſtruction and extirps 
tion of the Scotiſh race, yet, regarding thee as a ſacred pile, offere 


to a ſordid, inſatiable, and deteſtable creature, you will have this con. 
ſolation, that whilſt he ſhall become the juſt reproach of, and his me- 
mory ſtink to future ages, thine will be revered by the curious, gre | 
and wiſe, till time ſhall be no more. 


In the country of Braidalbin and vale of Glen-lyon, about a mil 
benorth Loch-tay, is a Roman camp, denominated Fortingald, that 5 
the fort of ſtrangers. It is almoſt of a triangular form, occaſioned bj 
the river Lyon, which, on the ſouthern and weſtern ſides, ſerves fot 
ditches, and the high and almoſt perpendicular banks on the ſame ſide 
are its ramparts. The eaſtern fide of the camp is fenced with a rat 
part and ditch : the pretorium is almoſt in its original ſtate of perkec- 
tion; and the military way, leading through the camp towards Loch. 
tay, 1s plainly to be ſeen. This fortreſs I take to have been erectel 
to ſecure the beautiful country of Loch-tay againſt incurſions "me 
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the weſtern highlands, through the paſſes of the ſaid Loch-tay and 
-lyon. | 4 © OM | 
** 1 carſe of Gowry and pariſh of Liff, two miles to the weſt- 
ward of the town of Dundee, and about half a mile benorth the 
etuary of Tay, is a Roman camp about two hundred yards ſquare, 
fortified with a high rampart and a ſpacious ditch ; but as the ſouthern 
ide appears to have been fenced with triple ramparts and ditches, theſe 
| take to have been the northern fortifications. of the prætorium: the 
other ſides being demoliſhed by the plow, the veſtigia appear but 
faintly. However, they are ſufficient to ſhew that this fortreſs was 
W of a parallelogram form, about a quarter of a mile in length, which, 
W om its vicinity to the frith of Tay, I take to have been one of the 
| camps which occaſionally contained both the land and ſea forces. This 
is in ſome meaſure confirmed by Tacitus, who tells us that Agricola, 
the Roman general, the better to accompliſh his deſigns againſt the 
W Caledonians, fitted out a powerful fleet, to attack them by ſea as well 
W as by land; and every thing being ready for the expedition, he began 
the operations of his ſixth campaign by ordering. his fleet to explore 
and view the maritime countries, with their reſpective harbours, on 
che northern fide of Bodotria ; and having about the ſame time croſſed 
chat eſtuary with his army, entered Caledonia, where he erected divers 
fortreſſes for the ſecurity of his troops: nay, the ſame camp often 
contained the foot, horſe, and marine forces. 
= Adjoining to the northern fide of Lochore, in the county of Fife, 
WT is a camp, about the length of two hundred and fifty yards, and 
breadth of about eighty of the fame meaſure, fenced with a rampart 
and ditch on all ſides but the ſouthern, which is bounded by Lochore, 
and a ſmall riſing of a ſemicircular form, repreſenting a half moon; 
ind within the camp is the remains of an ancient chapel. _ 
his fortreſs is, by fir Robert Sibbald, thought to be the place where 
W Galgacus the Caledonian general fought the Romans under the command 
| of Agricola. Which is a very great miſtake ; for the ground and neigh- 
| bourhood of this camp is no way anſwerable to the account given 
by Tacitus, who tells us, that the Roman army was drawn up in order 
of battle before their camp, the Caledonians on the oppoſite hill, and 
on the interjacent plain were the Caledonian military chariots ranged 
in battle-array. : | 
= REMARK. That this. is not the place where the ſaid battle was 
fought, is manifeſt by its great diſtance from the Grampian mountains, 
the real field of battle; which is further confirmed by its ſituation: for, 
as already hinted, it is bounded on the ſouth by a lake denominated 
Lochore, on the northern fide and eaſtern and weſtern ends by a moſs 
or boggy ground, and on the northern fide of the ſaid moſs or bog a 
ſteep and craggy hill, abounding with large field ſtones. Whereby is 
ſhewn that no place could be more improper to draw up an army on; 
as no place could be more unfit than a bog for military chariots and ar- 
mies to fight on: beſides, this camp, by its ſmall dimenſions, could 
not contain a quarter part of the Roman army. 


Gordon is of opinion, that this is the camp wherein the ninth le- 
Jon was attacked by the Caledonians. This ſeems no better grounded 
chan that of Sibbald's; for the flight of the Caledonians, after their 

defeat by Agricola, could not be favoured by the bogs and marſhes, 
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with a military way at Croſſgate. This is ſo far from being true, the 


_ © Boetius, in one of his particular fancies, thinks them to be reich 


uſe they were erected for would, like thoſe in Scandinavia, have ben 


lick cemeteries or church-yards, according to the practice of papils 
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among which the battle muſt have been fought, had it happened 1 


this place. © | 3 
We are told by Sibbald, that in the neighbourhood of Orrock ; 
few miles ſouth-weſtward from Lochore, are divers Roman camy, 


there is not the leaſt appearance of either a Roman camp or road 
this vicinage ; for the places by him taken for camps are all naty;y 
without the leaſt ſhew of art, that I could diſcover. . "> 

The Roman camps, ſtations, and forts are by ſome thought to hay 
been confined to certain forms, vis. either ſquare or oblong ; whereg 
on viewing the ſame, eſpecially on hills and eminences, they appear t) 
have been laid out in a divef ſity of ſhapes, according to the form q 
the ground on which they are ſituated. DM. 

To the Roman monuments and antiquities above deſcribed, I ſſal 
ſubjoin ſome others of a different taſte, which are certain ſong 
erected in divers parts of Scotland, viz. at Forreſs in the county af 
Murray, Benachie in Mar, Aberlemno and Camuſtone in Angus, I. 
verkiething in Fife, Newburgh and Miegle in Perthſhire, Gaſk h 
Strathern, Eccles in Nidſdale, &c. with emblematical ſymbols and rug 
prepoſterous figures drawn thereon. Theſe are accounted for accordin 
to the caprice of writers: by Boece in his uſual romantick ſtrain, xj 
obſerved by a learned and judicious antiquary, who ſays, that Hef 


« of the Egyptian faſhion, looking upon their figures of birds, beiſt 
* Sc. as the old hieroglyphical way of writing practiſed in the cou: 
* try from which the Scots had their original. He obſerves likewk 
< that there was in old times an alphabet, which admirably expreſi 
the particular vowels and diphthongs of their primitive languay, 
«© which he ſays was (even in his days) taught by men {killed in ti 
myſteries of their ancient poetry. How theſe things agree with 
* making king Reutha the firſt contriver of theſe monuments, let tit 
friends and patrons of his hiſtory conſider.” 
Other writers are of opinion, that thoſe ſtones were erected by ti 
Danes; which I cannot give into, for the following reaſons : 
1. Were thoſe ſtones Daniſh or Gothick monuments, the intent an 


A 
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explained by Runick inſcriptions. 

2. As the Danes and Norwegians who invaded Scotland were bank 
of ſtrolling thieves and robbers, who came in ſearch of plunder, nt 
in queſt of honour or fame, it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed that tir 
would have erected monuments ; more eſpecially if we conſider tu 
they received divers great overthrows from the Scots, and at laſt wei 
not only expelled the country, but compelled to ſwear that they neit 
would return to Scotland. Beſides, had the Danes erected thoſe mo- 
numents in commemoration of victories obtained by them, it is not! 
be ſuppoſed that the Scots, whom they had ſo unjuſtly robbed and 
deſtroyed without the leaſt provocation, would have ſuffered them t 
ſtand as memorials of their ſlavery. Wherefore, I think, it is not 
the leaſt probable that the ſaid ſtones were ſet up either by the Danes 
or Norwegians. ; 

3. As all the ſaid ſtones are of the form of our modern ſtones placei 
at the heads of graves at preſent, and many of them ſtanding in pub 
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before the reformation z inſtead of victorial, they muſt have been 
ſepulchral monuments : for I cannot learn that it ever was a cuſtom 

among our anceſtors to erect monuments as memorials for victories 

obtained by them; nay, not ſo much as one for the ever memorable 

victory gained over the Englith at Bannock's burn, though by it we 

were not only reſcued from an abyſs of miſery, and the vileſt ſervi- 

tude, but to it we owe all the rights, liberties, and privileges dear to 

men, that we have enjoyed ever ſince. And the ſtones of the ſame 

kind ſtanding in the fields, having likewiſe the croſs cut on them, they 

muſt alſo have been erected for the dead: and thoſe whereon the 

figures of men, horſes, arms, and chariots are ſculptured, were pro- 

bably raiſed for princes or generals lain in battle; and others whereon 

are carved the effigies of religious perſons, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, rep- 

tiles, and domeſtick implements, perhaps were deſigned according to 

the inclinations of the deceaſed, and fancy of the ereCtor. 

4. The only Daniſh monuments hitherto diſcovered in Scotland, 

that I can learn, are two; one at Campbeltown in Argylſhire, the 

other in the church of Ruthwell in the ſtewartry of Annandale, both 

of an obeliſcal form, with four ſides; which is widely different from 

that of the ſtones abovementioned, which, being flat, have only 

two ſides. The obeliſk at Ruthwell is adorned with the figures Gord. Itin. 
of the crucifix, Joſeph and Mary, St. Paul, and Mary Magdalen, 1 
with waved flowerings, birds, and other animals, with two in- 
ſcriptions, the one Runic, the other a modern character, but not 

Saxon, as affirmed by our author. However, that this was alſo a 
ſepulchral monument, I think, does in ſome meaſure appear by the 

figures thereon. Upon the whole, I am of opinion, that the ſtones 

whereon Runic inſcriptions are engraven are Daniſh ſepulchral monu- 


| ments, and that thoſe without characters are either Scotiſh or Pictiſh 
gtave- ſtones. 
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CHAT AVL 
Of the Scotiſh coins. 
| HOUGH the riches of man at firſt conſiſted in the number of Gene. c. 13. 


their cattle, yet gold and filver appear to have been early in uſe; “ *: 
but whether in coin or for domeſtick uſes is not mentioned: but that 
money was of great antiquity amongſt the Egyptians and Jews, is evi- Ibid. c. 23. 
dent; as it was ſoon after amongſt the Greeks and Romans. But at ». 16. 
| what time it came to be uſed in Britain, I cannot learn : however, that 
it has been long in uſe in this iſland is manifeſt, by Cæſar's telling us, Caf. de Bell. 
chat at his arrival here the money uſed by the Britons was braſs and Sl. lib. 5. 
on rings, which paſſed by weight. But this being amongſt the Bel- 
gick Gauls, who inhabited the ſouthern part of Britain, tis not ſaid 
whether the inland or northern Britons had the uſe of money amongſt 
them: nor, indeed, I think, can it be expected that money was ſo 
early in uſe in Scotland as in the ſouthern countries of Europe ; for, 
being ſeated at the northern extremity of Britain, it could, before the 
introduction of agriculture and commerce, have little or no intercourſe 
with foreign nations, therefore muſt for a number of ages have been 
macquainted with the uſe of money, and much longer before the art 
of coining was brought in amongſt us. RES 
We are told by Boece, that there was no money in Scotland in king 
Reutha's time. That is not to be diſputed ; for being one of his fa- 
KK K bulous 
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bulous race of monarchs, as I have already demonſtrated, the ſto of 
Reutha is falſe ; as is likewiſe his ordinance for the exchange of thin 
and payment of fees and wages to men of different profeſſions in beef 
and corn. Now, as perhaps this ſtory is not to be paralleled, ] ſhall 
Boet. Scot. inſert it, to ſhew the author's fertile invention, vis. To an advocate ot 
— lib. 2. counſellor, the tongue of an ox; to a phylician and ſurgeon, two ribs 
=” each; to a ſmith, the head; to a foreſter, the neck; the kidneys and 
part of the ſhort ribs to a carpenter ; and to an indagator, or detector 
of thieves, the remaining part of the ſhort ribs. We are alſo told hy 
Eid. lib. 3. the ſaid Boece, that king Donald I. coined both gold and ſilver pieces, 
fol. 89. with his buſt on the one ſide, and a croſs on the other: but Donald 
| being unluckily one of the aforeſaid race of kings, this is likewiſe 3 
fable. 
Ibid. lib 3. And the ſame author acquaints us, that Malcolm III. appointed 
. certain golden coin to be paid, in lieu of the obſcene privilege granted to 
the nobility by Ewen III. on the marriage of their tenants and vaſſal: 
but this coin, inſtead of being gold, Boece, through great INCogitancy, 
tells us was of the ſame kind of metal with that in his time called 
Marcheta; and elſewhere he calls it Dimidiata argenti marca, that i, 
half a mark of filver : which by no means will ſerve to prove that 
gold was coined by the ſaid Malcolm. 1 
Reg. Mejeſt. And as to David I. coining gold, which we have from the Regiam | 
„%% 64% Majeſtatem, the five laſt chapters thereof being of a ſuſpected autho- il 
Nicol. Scot. rity, are not to be depended on. And of equal credit is Leſley, who 
__ mnt acquaints us, that leathern money was ſtamped by order of the 'afore- 
Lell. Ht: faid fabulous king Reutha. 
lib. 2. P. 109. And that nothing may be wanting to ſhew that coinage was early 
Buchan, Hiſt. introduced amongſt us, we are told by Buchanan, that ſterling money 
Scot. lib. 6. was firſt coined by Donald V. about the middle of the ninth century, 
That this is a miſtake is evident; for the coiners from the coaſts of 
the Baltick ſea, called Eaſterlings, and from whom the Engliſh coin 
received the name of Eaſterling or Sterling, are, by the earlieſt ac- 
counts, only faid to have come into England in the twelfth century, Wi 
and reign of Henry II. Now, as it is by all agreed that we received 
the appellation of ſterling money from England, tis plain we could not 
have it about three hundred years before it was known in England. 


Scottiſh golden coin. 


Nicol. Scot. A learned and judicious antiquary, being of opinion that the fil 
* gold coined in England was in the reign of Edward III. ſeems, with 
good reaſon, to think that the firſt golden Scotiſh coin can be carried 

no higher than the royal family of Stuarts, and time of Robert II. 

who, for aught appears, was the fiiſt king of Scotland that coined 

gold, about the year 1380. But as for gold being firſt coined in Eng- 

land by Edward III. in the eighteenth year of his reign, it is a miſ- 

take, whereinto all the hiſtorians and antiquaries who mention the 

ſame have fallen : for in my reſearches for materials for my hiſtory of 

MS. Chron. London, I diſcovered, in the archives of that city, a MS. chronicle, 
in Arch. Lond. wherein is ſet forth, that Henry III. in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, anno 1234, Cauſed to be coined a piece of gold of the weight 

of two ſterlings. Whereby is ſhewn, that gold was at firſt coined in 

England about one hundred and eleven years before the time it was by 

all believed to h ave been coind, in the eighteenth year of Edward III. 

anno 
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anno 1345 And by the above piece of gold's being of the weight of 
two ſterlings, it is evident that ſterling was the name of a certain piece 
of coin; but the appellation being converted into an appellative, it 
was applied to the ſeveral denominations of Engliſh money, vs. 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence ſterling. ll OT 

Now as, for aught appears, gold was at firſt coined in Scotland by 
| Robert II. I ſhall ſubjoin an account of the ſeveral pieces of gold 
coined by our reſpective kings from that time to the union of the 
kingdoms by James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, taken from the 
hie reverend and learned archdeacon of Carliſle's Scotiſh hiſtorical 
Library, and Anderſon's Diplomata Scotiæ. 

| ROBERT IL | 1 

Robert II. being juſtly eſteemed the firſt of our kings who cauſed 
gold to be coined amongſt us, the three following pieces are ſuppoſed 
do belong to him. | 


W reverſe, St. Andrew extended on the croſs between two flowers-de- 
luce, with Dus. Protector M. S. & Libera. of the weight of an Eng- 
liſh dram, all the reſt being weighed by the ſame ſtandard. 
2. This only differs in the words Liberato and Scoto : weight one 
dram. 
z. The lion rampant on a ſhield not crowned, the legend Robertus 
Dei G. rex; reverſe, St. Andrew on the croſs, with two flowers- de- 
luce and two trefoils, Dus. Protector M. S. weight twenty grains. 
= The five following coins are by the archdeacon thought to belong 
to 
ROBERT III. . 
1. The lion within a crowned ſhield, Robertus Dei gra. rex Scoto- 
W 7:7; on the reverſe, St. Andrew ſtretched on his croſs, with X. P. C. 
We 7:cnat, X. P. C. vincit, X. P. C. imperat; weight two drams. On this 
piece (though omitted either through inadvertence of the archdeacon 
or printer) is a flower-de-luce on each fide St. Andrew's croſs. 
2. The lion on a crowned ſhield, Robertus rex Scotorum ; reverſe, 
St. Andrew on the croſs, beardleſs, with a flower- de- luce on each ſide: 
weight thirty-four grains. | | 
= 3: This differs from the former only in Robertus Dei gracia rex Sco. 
WW weight one dram four grains. | 
4. The ſhield not crowned, Robertus Dei G. rex Scoto. reverſe, a 
St. Andrew's croſs, with a flower-de-luce on each fide, and a trefoil 
above, and below X. P. C. regnat, X. P. C. vincit. 
= 5: The lion in a ſhield not crowned, within a roſe, Robertus Dei 
gracia rex co, reverſe, X. P. C. vincit, X. P. C. regnat; weight thirty- 
four grains. | | 
6. This in all reſpects as the next above, co excepted. 
James I. | 
The two next pieces reſembling ſome of Robert III. are by our 
author ſuppoſed to belong to James I. | 
. The lion in a crowned ſhield, between two flowers-de-luce, 
Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum; reverſe, St. Andrew on the croſs, be- 
wixt two crowned flowers-de-luce, X. P. C. regnat, X. P. C. vincit, 
X. P. C. weight one dram twenty- four grains. 
2. The 


1. The firſt has on it the Scotiſh lion on a crowned ſhield, and in a Nicol. Scot. 


circle without the ſame Robertus Dei gracia rex Scotorum; and on the * * 
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2. The lion in a crowned ſhield, with a crown on each fide 
cobus D. gracia rex Scotor. reverſe, St. Andrew on the croſs, detwer 
two flowers-de-luce, ſalvum fac populum tuum ; weight one is 
twenty-four grains. | 


James II. 

Pal. 8 Ja II. james II. in his fourteenth year, with his parliament, enacted 

LR That there be ſtricken a new penny in gold, called a lion, with th 
print of the lion on the one fide, and the image of St. Andrew on the 

other fide, with a fide coat even to his jute, holding the ſum in weight 

of the Engliſh half noble. e 

This piece was to pals for fix ſhillings and eight pence, and its hy; 
at three ſhillings and four pence, being the ſame currency with th. 
demy and half demy. And in the eighteenth year of the fame reig, 
the demy and new lion were ordered to go at ten ſhillings ; of which 
coins are the following pieces : 

1. The lion in a crowned ſhield, with a crowned flower-de-luce on 
each ſide, Jacobus Dei gracia rex Sco. reverſe, St. Andrew on the croj 
and ſaFoum fac populum ; weight twenty-leven grains. 

2. The Scotiſh ſhield not crowned, with flowers-de-luce on th 
ſides, Jacobus Det gra. rex Scotorum; reverſe, St. Andrew on the co; 
with flowers, ſalvum fac populum tuum Domine; weight twenty-ſeven 

rains. | 
, 3. St. Andrew carrying his croſs, Jacobus Dei gracia rex Sco. te 


verſe, the lion in a ſhield crowned, ſalum fac populum Domine ; weigh 
one dram twenty grains. 


4. A lion on a ſhield in form of a lozenge, with a ſmall crom i be 
above it, Jacobus Dei gracia rex Scot, reverſe, a ſmall St. Andrews u 
croſs between two ſmall flowers-de-luce, within a pretty hexagonal ſtx, re 
each point tipt with a flower-de-lJuce, with a ſmall roſe betwixt ever ba 
two points, ſalvum fac populum tuum Do. weight one dram twenty W 
{even grains. 
5. A piece of the ſame ſize and ſtamp with the next above; weight 
one dram eighteen grains. Im 
6. Another piece of the ſame ſtamp, but ſmaller ; . weight thich 
grains. cr 
James III. 1 ty 
Oct. 12, 147. By the third parliament of James III. the demy and lion were d-: 
5 4 215 dered to be raiſed to twelve ſhillings : but by that which was held a fer ar 
Nov. 29, months after, they were reduced to their former value of ten ſhillings. In 
1975) 5 James's eighth year the demy was again raiſed to thirteen ſhillings aud tv 
5 Ry 53 four pence; and the Scotiſn crown (which probably was another name 
for the lion) to thirteen ſhillings. In his thirteenth, a coin of god ve 
was ordered to be ſtruck, of the weight and fineneſs of the roſe noble, in. 
and value of thirty new groats, of ten in the ounce, fine ſilver. Al- 
other golden penny, with the fame inſcription, to paſs for twenty hf bo 
groats; and a third for ten of the ſame pieces. Of the two latter the la. 
tollowing are ſuppoſed to be: — | _ A 
1. An unicorn holding the Scotiſh ſhield and lion, a ſmall St. Au- 
drew's croſs under the unicorn's feet, and Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scoti- 7! 
rum; reverſe, a croſs flory, charged with a blazing ſtar, exurgat De. 6 We 
diſſipent. inimici ej, weight two drams. | 
2. A piece of a ſmaller ſize, being half of the above, Jacobus De Kt 


gracia rex Scot. reverſe, exurgat Dus. diſſibt. inim. weight thirty-three 
_ grains. 2 


7 - Janis 
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James IV. 5 
James IV. in his firſt year, coined both gold and ſilver pieces of the 
ame weight and fineneſs with thoſe of his father; of which the fol- 
lowing are ſuppoſed to be. 
1. An unicorn holding the Scotiſh ſhield and lion, a ſmall St An- 
grew's croſs under the unicorn's feet, and Jacobus IV. Dei gra. rex 
gcoterum; reverſe, a croſs flory, charged with a blazing ſtar, exurgat 
Deus & diſſipent. inimici ej. weight two drams. 5 
2 The king on horſeback in armour, with a ſword in his hand, 
Jacobus Det gra. rem Scotor. reverſe, the lion in a crowned ſhield, 
with a large croſs extended to the outer circle of the piece, with the 
motto ſalvum fac populum tuum Domine; weight two drams eightcen 

rains. 

; z. The Scotiſh lion and ſhield, with a croſs reaching the outer ring, 
acobus Dei gra. rex Scotor. reverſe, the king in armour on horſeback, 
with a {word in his hand, ſalvum fac populum tuum Domine ; weight one 
dram eight grains. 5 


weight twenty-two grains. 

In an old ordinance of a king of Spain there's a piece called the 
croone van Schotland, which ſeems to be of this king's coining. It 
bears the Scotiſh ſhield crowned, and Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum 

IIII reverſe, St. Andrew on the croſs, ſalvum fac populum tuum Domine; 
veight two drams ſixteen grains. | 

In this place I ſhall deſcribe a noble golden medal, ſtruck by John duke 
of Albany, regent of Scotland during the minority of James V. It 
bears the duke and dutcheſs's arms on a ſhield with a ducal crown, a 
large croſs throughout the field, and Joannes Albaniæ duc. gubern. 
reverſe, a ſhield with the duke's arms, on which is a dove with her 
| wings extended, and a croſs above her head, and at her feet 1524; 

weight ſeven drams. 
James V. 


medal kind, which are as follows: 
1. A maſſy one of the dimenſions of one of our preſent half 
| crowns, but thicker, bearing the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, be- 
tween two ſmall St. Andrew's croſſes, with Jacobus V. Dei pra. rex 
| Scotorum; reverſe, a croſs flory, with four thiſtle-heads, and crucis 
arma ſequamur ; weight one ounce two drams and thirty grains. 
| 2. Another of the ſame ſtamp, but ſmaller; weight one dram 
| twenty-four grains, 
3- The king in buſt crowned, Jacobus V. Dei gra. rex Scotor. re- 
verſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion, not crowned, on a croſs fouchet, 
inſcribed villa Edinburgh ; weight ſeven drams twenty-ſeven grains. 
The common golden coins of this reign, known by the names of 
bonnet-pieces, (aid to have been coined out of the native gold of Scot- 
land, are very beautiful, and little inferior to the fineſt medals; of 
which are the four following: _ | 4 
1. The king in buſt with a bonnet on, Jacobus V. Dei G. R. Scoto- 
%, 1539; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, and honor 
is judicium diligit ; weight three dam. 
E; The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, incircled with a collar of 
and thiſtle-heads, inſcribed Jacobus V. Dei G. R. Scotor. 15393 
e 1 reverſe, 


4. A ſmaller piece, only differing from the preceding one in ſize; 


There are likewiſe certain pieces of James V. ſeemingly of the 
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reverſe, a large St. Andrew's croſs, charged with a crown; betwee 
J and R in the upper quarter a thiſtle-head, and-in the lower a thine. 
de-luce; motto, honor regis judicium diligit. | 2p 8 

3. This piece is the ſame in all reſpects with that of No 
he »] 7§ĩi« ps | 2 

4. This, which is half of the next above, bears the king in but 
with a bonnet on, Jacobus D. G. R. Scotor. 1540; reverſe, the Scotifh 
ſhield and lion crowned between 1 and 5; legend, honor regis jud. 
cium diligit ; weight two drams. 7 

5. This piece, which is a quarter part of No. 3, differs only flo 
it in ſize, weight, and value; weight one dram. | 
; | MAR. 
Although the viciſſitudes and ſtrange turns of fortune were fo preg 
and numerous in queen Mary's time, that no reign afforded more «© 
pious matter for medals than hers ; yet the archdeacon declares he had 
ſeen none of hers of the golden fort : but being informed by his friend 
James Sutherland, of his having ſeen one of hers of that metal, gf 
the ſame ſtamp with the firſt of her coins, and weight of her father 
firſt medal, my author concludes it was ſtruck at the firſt opening of 
her mint, as probably was that of her father. Be that as it will, he 
ordinary coins are as follows: 

I. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned between two ſtars, with 
Maria Dei gra. regina Scotorum; reverſe, a croſs flory, with a thiſtle. | 
head in each quarter, and crucis arma ſequamur ; weight one diam 

_ twenty-four grains. | 
2. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, Maria D. G. R. Scotorun 
1543; reverſe, MR, with a crown above and a ſtar below, ecce ar 
cilla Domine; weight one dram ſixteen grains. FINS: 

3. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, betwixt the letters J ai 
G, Maria D. G. Scotorum regina; reverſe, a cypher, including all the 
letters of Maria regina, with a crown above, and a ſtar on each fide, 
diligite juſittiam, 1553; weight two drams eighteen grains. The le- 
ters 7 and G, ſhew James earl of Murray to have been regent whe 
this piece was coined. | 

4. This piece, being juſt half of that next above, weighs one dian 
nine grains. 

5. The qucen's effigies, with her head in dreſs, Maria D. G. der 
forum regina; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield crowned, zu/tus fide wit 
1555; weight four crams. 

6. Half of the next above, of the ſame ſtamp, coined in the fan: 
year ; weight one dram thirty-two grains. | 

7, 8. Two more of the ſtamp and weight of that of No, 5, coined 
in the years 1557 and 7558. 

9, 10. Two more of the ſtamp and weight of that of No, 6, coined 
in the years 1557 and 1558. 
— FRANCIS and MARV. | 

1. Francis and Mary face to face, with a large crown above their 
heads, legend Fran. & Ma. D. G. R R. Scotor. Delpbin. Vien. revert, 
four pair of dolphins linked together and crowned, a croſs of Lorill 
between every two pair, with a St. Andrew's croſs in the middle, a 
 borum tuta fides, 1558; weight four drams. 
| | STE James VI. | 
I. The largeſt and moſt valuable of king James VIth's golden co 
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s the roſe noble of Scotland, of the ſame weight with that of Eng⸗ 
land. On one fide are the arms of Scotland crowned, in a ſhip with 
two flags, between the letter J and the figure 6, with a thiſtle- head 
below the ſhip, and Jacobus VI. Dei gracia rex Scotorum ; reverſe, 
two ſcepters in form of a St. Andrew's croſs, crown'd at each end; in 
the quarters of which are four lions rampant crowned, all in a large 
coſe, betwixt every leaf whereof is a thiſtle, and one in the middle of 
the croſs ; the legend, florent ſceptra pris, regna his Fova dat immorari; 
weight four drams. This is, by the archdeacon, called the largeſt of 
king James VIth's golden coins, becauſe the four following of the 
ſme metal he reckons to be medals. | 

| 2. The king at half length in armour crowned, with a ſword in one 
hand and an olive-branch in the other; and beneath, in utrumgque pa- 
ratus, 1575, circumſcribed, Jacobus VI. Dei gra. rex Scotor. reverſe, 
the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, parcere ſubjectis & debellare ſu- 
perbos; weight one ounce. : 

3. Another piece of the ſame ſtamp, ſize and weight, ſtruck anno 
1570. 

A The king in buft laureat, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum ; re- 
verſe, a branched thiſtle with fix heads, (the uppermoſt crowned) be- 
tween the letters 7 and R, both crowned; under the thiſtle the figure 
6; legend, nemo me impune laceſſet, 1590; weight one ounce. 

5. The king and queen with a crown above their heads, Jacobus VI. 
& Anna D. G. Scotorum rex & regina; reverſe, the arms and atchieve- 
ment of Scotland; motto, in defence; weight two ounces twelve drams. 
| 6. The king's head, not crowned, Jacobus VI. Dei gra. rex. Scoto- 

rum; reverſe, the Scotiſh field and lion crowned between 15 and 80 
legend, exurgat Deus & diffip. inimici ejus. 

7. Four J R's crowned, in form of a St. Andrew's croſs, with the 
letter S in the middle, Deus judicium tuum regi da, 1584; reverſe, the 
| Scotiſh creſt, being a lion crowned, with a ſword in one paw and a 
| ſceptre in the other, with pot 5 & 100 proa. invitta manent bac 
| weight one dram twenty-ſeven grains. | 
The more ordinary and current coins of this reign are as follow: 
8. This piece, being about the double of that at No. 7 above, was 

coined in the year 1586 ; weight two drams eighteen grains. 
9. This, of the ſame ſtamp, other than the date, was coined in the 

L year 1588. ; . 

| 10. Half of that at No. 2, was coined in the ſame year 1584 ; 
weight twenty-ſeven grains. | 


year 1587, 
12. The king in buſt with a cap on, behind a thiſtle-head, Jacobus 


the clouds, in which are the Hebrew letters of Jebovab, te ſolum vereor, 
591; weight two drams nine grains. 

4. The king in armour on horſeback; under his horſe 1594, Ja- 
15 VI. D. G. R. Scotorum; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion 

crowned, pero meliora ; weight two drams eighteen grains. —— 
his piece, in the books of ordinances for Dutch money, is 
called the Scotiſh rider, or trooper. It was long the moſt com- 
mon golden coin in Scotland. Pieces of the ſame weight, im- 
6 preſſion, 


11. Another piece, like that at the ſaid No. 7, was coined in the 
D. G. R. Scotorum; reverſe, a lion crowned, holding up a ſceptre to 


13. Another of the ſame weight, ſize and ſtamp, coined anno 1 593. 
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224 Tas HISTORY, or. SEQOTLANK: 
preſſion, &c. with this, and half thereof, were coined in the Fear 

Decem. 19, | 1594, 1595, 1 590, I 597, 1598, 1599. 1600, and 1601. To theſs 

15:7, e. 249. the ſtatute of the fifteenth parliament refers, which ordains that vole 
of twenty-two carats fine paſs at thirty pounds the ounce; and that out 
of eyery ounce thereof there be coined fix five-pound pieces, or twelve 
fifty-ſhillings pieces. | | 

15. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, 8 VI. D. G. R. $,, 8 

torum; reverſe, a ſword and ſceptre croſs- wiſe, in the upper quarter 
crown, a thiſtle-head on each ſide, and below 1601; motto, faly 
fopuli ſuprema lex; weight one dram nine grains. 
16. This piece, which is a double of the next above, weighing 
two drams and eighteen grains, was commonly called the Scotch ahge): 
and though it was of the ſame value of that of N. 13, yet it was 10 
paſs at fix pounds; the value of ſilver being riſen from fifty to ſixty 
thillings the ounce, and the price of gold raiſed in proportion. Thi, 
was the laſt gold coined in Scotland, before the union of the crown; 
by James VI. 


Golden coins by JIAMEs VI. 

1. The king in buſt crowned, with a ſword in his right hand, a 
a globe in his left; Jacobus D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran. & Hib. rex; te. 
verſe, the incorporated arms of Scotland and England on a crowne{ 
ſhield, ſupported by J R, faciam eos in gentem unam. 

2. The king's head crowned, Jacobus D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran. & 
Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's arms in a crowned ſhield, ſupported hy 

IJ; motto, Henricus, roſas regna Jacobus. This is half of the aboe. 
3. The quarter part of the above No. 1. The king in buſt crowned, 
Ja. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's arms ina 

crowned ſhield ; legend, Henricus, roſas regna Jacobus. 

4. A crowned thiſtle, ſupported by 7 R; motto, tueatur uni 
Deus; reverſe, the roſe and crown, Ja. D. G. Br. F. & H. rex. 

5. The king's head crowned, J. D. G. R. S A. fine ſpina ; reverſ, 
the king's arms on a crowned ſhield, with eatur unita Deus. 

CHARLES I. 

1. The king in buſt crowned, with a ſword in his right hand, and 
a globe in his left, Carolus D. G. Mag. Britan. Fran. & Hib. rex; r- 
verſe, the king's arms on a crowned ſhield, ſupported by C R crowned; 
motto, hs prejum ut frofim. 

2. The king's head crowned, of a ſmall ſize, Carolus D. G. Mex. 
Brit. Fran. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the royal arms on a crawnel ſhield, 
ſupported by C. R. legend, Henricus, roſas regna Jacobus. 

3. Of a ſmaller ſize. The king's head crowned, Car. D. G. Me 
Brit. Fran. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's arms on a crowned-ſhield, 
ſupported by C. R. crowned ; legend, unita tuemur. 

4. This piece, which is {till ſmaller, bears the king's head crowned, 
with Cor. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the royal arm 
crowned, unita fuemur. _ 

5. This is ſtill ſmaller. The king's head crowned, Car. D. G. Me. 
Brit. Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's arms on a crowned (ſhield; 
unita tuemur. — ö | 


Gold coined in Scotland after the union of the kingdoms by] Aurs VI. 
1 CHARLES J. x: 
1. The king's head crowned; legend, Carolus D. G. Scatie, Ar 


gli, 


Tu: HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 

1; Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the thiſtle ; motto, hinc naſtræ crevere 
8 7 and below the thiſtle, coron. 18 Junii 1633. 

W | > "WIE&KIAMAL | 

1. The king's head laureat, and underneath the riſing- ſun; legend, 
| Gulielmus Dei gracia ; reverſe, the king's arms 1n a crowned ſhield, 
ſupported by M. R. crowned ; motto, Mag. Brit. Fru. & Hb. rex, 
77 auf of the above piece, with the king's head laureat, and below 
che riſing-ſun; legend, Gulielmus Dei gracia; reverſe, the king's arms 
in a crowned ſhield, ſupported by W. R. crowned, Mag. Brit. Fra. & 
Hib. rex, 1701. 


* 


| Seorifh filver coins, FVV 
Though the time when ſilver money was at firſt coined in Scotland 
be unknown, yet it ſeems to have been pretty early, by three pieces in 


ſuppoſed, by the ſaid Alexander's and his brother's money being called 
pennies, which being an Engliſh appellation, tis probable that ſome 
of them were brought in amongſt us by Malcolm III. at his return 
from England, where he had for many years been a refugee; and 
having obſerved that money was of great uſe in commerce, and other 
occaſions, might, in imitation of his neighbours, coin pennies for 
thoſe purpoſes. Be that as it will, money, without doubt, has con- 
S tinued to be coined in Scotland from the time of the (aid Alexander to 
the union of the kingdoms in the reign of queen Anne; notwithſtand= 
ing of there having been hitherto, for aught I can learn, no coins diſ- 
| covered either of Malcolm IV. or queen Margaret. 4% 
| Could Boece be depended on, money muſt have been very plentiful 
W in Scotland in the reign of William the Lion, about the middle of the 


for their king, half whereof was to be paid in ready money. | 
REMARK. This I take to be another of Boece's fables; for, I think, 
tis not in the leaſt probable that there could be fo large a ſum of mo- 
ney at that time in Scotland, when in James I.'s reign, anno 1424, 
two hundred and fifty-eight years after, a boll of wheat was ſold at 
two ſhillings Scotiſh money, which, in the ſpecie of the ſame name, 
at preſent amounts to one pound eighteen ſhillings, which is but about 
a fifth part of the value at preſent. Now as it appears at the time of 
the union of the crowns, in the year 1706, that all the current money 
in Scotland only amounted to the ſum of four hundred eleven thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventeen pounds ten ſhillings and nine pence ſterl- 
ing; by this calculation, all the money in our country, in the ſaid Wil- 
liam's days, could only amount to the ſum of eighty- two thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-three pounds ſterling. Surely; out of this ſum, 
that of one hundred thouſand pounds could not be raiſed ! 
ALEXANDER IJ. F 
7, This piece, which, according to Anderſon, belongs to Alexander 
I. has on it the king's head crowned, with a ſceptre erect before it, 
and two circles of beads or globules, between which the remaining 
part of the legend (the reſt being defaced by time) is Alex . . . rex; 
reverſe, a croſs with four hexagonal mullets or ſtars in its quarters, 
M mm two 


Anderſon's Diplomata Scotiæ of Alexander I. who came to the crown Anderſ. Di- 
in the year 1107; and although it cannot be aſcertained whether mo- plom. Scot. 
ney was coined in Scotland before that time, yet it may reaſonably be P 


\ 5 
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\ 


twelfth century; fince the people agreed to pay to Henry II. of Eng- Boet. Scot. 


| | Rr Es a © Hiſt, lib. 12; 
land the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, as a ranſom 2 5 
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motto, OH. B, 


reverſe, a croſs with four hexagonal mullets, and TOCE.. AV Lo, 


mullets, and AH. IOA S. OH. 


four hexagonal ſtars, and rex Scotorum. 


-with four hexagonal mul 


Crowned, with a ſceptre, Alexander Dei gra. reverſe, a croſs with two 


Tir HISTORY or $TOTLAND:; 
two circles of globules, and betwixt them the remaining part of hs 


2. The king's head without a crown, with a queer face in Profil 
and a clumfy tceptre, and between two circles Alexander rex; reverſe 
a St. Andrew's croſs, in the quarters whereof are four hexagonal.mi. 
lets, with a defaced Iegend, which I know not what to make of. 

3. The king's head with a bonnet on, a ſceptre; and the remaining 
part of the legend Alexande ; reverſe, a St. Andrew's croſs, with fou 
hexagonal mullets, as above; the legend unintelligible, by its being 
defaced, : | 

5 f | Davipr I. : 

1. The king's head without a crown, with a ſceptre within a Circle 
of globules, and David R.. . M. reverſe, a croſs with fout mull, 
DFE. ATA. X. 285 | | 

2. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre ; legend, David Dj 
gracia; reverſe, a croſs, and four hexagonal ſtars, and rex Scotorum, 

WILLIAM LI: 
1. The king's head without a crown, with a ſceptre, and Wilelnu 
R. reverſe, a croſs with four hexagonal mullets, and HYE ., EDN, 
2. The king's head crowned, and a ſceptre, with Wilelmus ri; 
teverſe, a croſs and four hexagonal ſtars, and HTER..WATE 

3. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre, and Wilelmus R. J. 


| | ALEXANDER II. 

1. The king's head crowned, and a ſceptre, within a circle of g. 

bules, with Alexande . . rex; reverſe, a croſs fouchet, with four hen. 
gonal ſtars; legend, JOHAS..ONAH. 

2. A ſmaller piece, or half of the next above, with the king's beat 

crowned, and Alexander rex; reverſe, a croſs with four hexagon! 


3. Of the ſame ſize with the next above. The king's head crowned, 
with a ſceptre, and Alexander rex; reverſe, a croſs with four hexage 
nal ſtars, and ON. BE. TOTL. AH. 

| ALEXANDER III. FO, 

1. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre, and Alexander Di 
gra. reverſe, a crofs and four hexagonal mullets ; legend, rex Scotorun; 
weight twenty- one grains. | 

2. A piece ſomething ſmaller than the above, with the king's head 
crowned, and a ſceptre, with Alexander Dei gra. reverſe, a eroſs witi 


3. On this piece, which I take to be half of the firſt, is the king; 

head crowned, with a _ and Alexander Dei gra. reverſe, a Col 
ets, and rex Scotorum. , 

4. 1 take this to be a quarter of the firſt piece. The king's head 


hexagonal ftars, and rex Scotorum. 
JonN. 1 
1. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre, and Johannes Dei gr. 
reverſe, a croſs with four ſtars, and rex Scotorum; weight twenty-one 
grains. 

2. A piece of the ſame ſize, with the king's head crowned, and 
ſceptre, Jobunnes Dei gra, reverſe, a croſs and four hexagonal mullets, 
with ivitas &. Andre, | : 

| z 


rur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
3. A half of the ſaid piece, with the king's head crowned, and a 
ſceptre, Johannes Dei gra. reverſe, a croſs and two hexagonal ſtars, 
with rex Scotorum; weight nine grains. 
| RokERT I. 

1. This penny piece has the king's head crowned, with a ſceptre, 
and Robertus Dei gra. reverſe, a croſs and four ſtars, with Scatorum 
a This is a half penny, with the king's head crowned, and a ſcep- 
| tre, with Robertus rex Scotorum; reverſe, a croſs and four ſtars, with 
alla de Perth. OS 3 5 23 
z. A quarter part of the firſt, with the king's head crowned, and 
a ſceptre, Robertus Dei gra. reverſe, a croſs with two ſtars, and Scoto- 
ruin Tè. | | | 
; 4. A ſmaller piece than the above, with the king's head crowned, 
W :nd a ſceptre, with Robertus rex &. reverſe, a crois with four ſtars, and 
villa Edinburg. | 3 

5. This piece is ſtill ſmaller, with the king's head crowned, and a 
ſceptre, with Robertus Dei gra. reverſe, a croſs and four pentagonal 
ſtars, with Scoforum rex. 


 Davidll. rn | 

1. This piece is a groat. Incloſed within a roſe the king's head 

crowned, with a ſceptre, and David Dei gra. rex Scotorum ; reverſe, 

Dus. protector MS. & liberator M S. with a large croſs and four mul, 
lets, and villa Edinburgh. | 

2. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre, and David Det gra. 


teclor MS. & hberator MS. and in an inner circle villa Aberdon. 
3. Half of the above piece, with the king's head crowned, and a 
ſceptre, with David Dei gra. rex Scatorum ; reverſe, Dus. protector 
meus, and in an inner circle villa Edinburgh, x 
4. A quarter part of the firſt or fecond; with the king's head 


& croſs with four ſtars, and villa Edinburgh. 

5. A very ſmall piece, with the king's head crowned, and a ſceptre; 
with David Det gracia; reverſe, a croſs with four hexagonal mullets, 
and rex Scotorum. | +: 

38 RoBERT II. 3 | 

1. Robert IId's groat is much of the ſame fize; ſhape, and weight 
with that of his predeceflor. It ſhews the king's head in profile, with 
a crown and ſceptre erect, and Robertus Dei gra: rex Scotorum ; reverſe, 
a large croſs and four ſtars, with Dus. protector MS. & liberator MS. 
on the outer circle, and in the inner villa Edinburgh; weight a dram 
and a half, | 3 
2. This is of the ſame ſize with the above, and only differs from it 
in villa de Perth, the place where it was coined. — | 
3. This is likewiſe of the ſame ſize, differing only from the others 
in villa Dunde, where it was coined. | 
. 4+ This is half of the preceding one, only varying from the others 
in vile Edinburgi. „ ry 

| : RokFPRT III. 8 
1. The firſt full-faced groat is of this king's, with his head crowned 
within a roſe; the motto, Robertus Dei gra. rex Scotorum ; reverſe, a 
large croſs, with three globules in 6". of 


quarter ; in the inner circle 
; villa 


rex Scotorum; reverſe, a large croſs and four mullets, with Dus. pro- 


crowned, and a ſceptre erect, with David rex Scotorum ; reverſe, a 
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226 Tur 13S TORY os SCO TLAN D. 
dilla Edinburgh, and in the outer Dus. protector M S. & liberator Mg 
weight a dram and a half, _ e 
2. The king's head crowned; legend, Robertus Dei gra. rex Scot. 
rum; reverſe, a large croſs, with three globules in each quarter, D,, 
proteftor MS. & hberator MS. villa de Perth. 7 
3. The king's head crowned, Rebertus Dei gra. rex Scotbrum; e. 
verſe, a croſs with three globules, Dus. frotector MS. & liberator MS. 
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villa de Aberd. | | 
N 4. The king's head crowned, Robertus Dei gracia rex Sc. reverſe, ; 
1 above, with his difference villa Dunbertan. ; 
N „ 5. This is a half groat. Robertus Dei gra. rex Scotor. reverſe, 4 
50 above, only differing in villa Edinburgh. | 
Fr 6. This is likewiſe a half groat, with Roberius rex Scoter. reverſe, y 
i croſs, with three globules in each quarter; inſcription, villa Edinburg), 
1 mo James J. | 
08 | 1. The king's head crowned, with a ſceptre erect, and three flower. 
oY de-luce, in a roſe pointed with flowers-de-luce; legend, Jacobus Ds 
1 gracia rex Scotor. reverſe, a large St. Andrew's croſs, with a flower. 
. de- luce in the upper and lower quarters, and three globules in each of 
of the others; Dus. protector M S. & liberdtor MS. and in an inner circk 
Ll villa Edinburgh. 3 | 
[310 2. This piece, excluſive of a ſmall St. Andrew's croſs on the king! | 
1 breaſt, and villa Aberdeen on the reverſe, is in all reſpects like the 
1 above. 
"Walk 3. This only differs from the above in the flower-de-Juce- on the 
Ht king's breaſt, and villa Strevevlin on the reverſe, 
Wilt! 4. This piece differs from the above 1n the king's breaſt being bar, 
FRY and the words villa de Linkthd. 
18 | F. This only varies from the former in the three flowers-de-luce on 
1 i the king's breaſt, and the inſcription of villa de Perth. 
| 6. And the only difference betwixt this and the next above is in the 
nn word Edinburgh, 
Wh Jaus II. 
1 1. James II. is the firſt of our kings that appears on his coin with! 
[4100 a-cloſe crown on his head; legend, Jacobus Dei gracia rex Scotorun; 
"108 reverſe, a large St. Andrew's croſs, with a ſmall open crown in tis 

upper and lower quarters, and three globules in each of the fide quat- 

ters; inſcription, Dus. protector & liberator, villa Edinburgh. 

2. The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gracia rex Scotorun; 


reverſe, only differing from the former in Dus. protector ſuorum, and i 
villa de Abbdan. This muſt be a miſtake for Aberdeen. 

3. The king's head crowned, with Jacobus Dei gracia rex Cot. Thi 
is likewiſe a miſtake for Scot, The reverſe only differs in vill 
Edinburgh. 

4. The king's head crowned, and Jacobus Dei gracia rex; reverk; 
differing in Dus. protefor m. 

REMARK. Although James II. be the firſt of our kings who bears 
a cloſe crown on his coin, yet, by there being on the upper or neſ 

art of our crown (as I have elſewhere ſhewn) the characters J. R. 5. 

it is juſtly thought that it was incloſed or arched over by king James V. 
many years after; which in ſome meaſure appears by his having a clole 
crown on his coin, which has ever ſince been continued by his ſuc 


ceſſors: whereas the cloſe crown put on James IId's money was irs 
| aſe 


2 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
uſed by himſelf, and not by his ſucceſſors till James Vth's time; where⸗ 
fore it may be preſumed, that as the crown uſed by James II. was of 
che imperial kind, it might have been aſſumed by him as an additional 
Jecoration both to his buſt and Coin. © 
And as to what is faid by William Wilſon, (on his delivering the 
gcotiſh regalia, after the union of the kingdoms, to be depoſited and 
kept in the caſtle of Edinburgh) that the money and medals coined by 
the kings James III. and IV. had on them a cloſe crown, this is a very 
eat miſtake ; for all the coins that I have ſeen of thoſe princes have 
not the leaſt appearance of a cloſe crown upon them, nor is any ſuch 
mentioned either by the learned and accurate archdeacon Nicolſon, in 
the account of Scotiſh coins in his Scotiſh hiſtorical Library, or in An- 
| derſon's account of the ſaid coins in his Diplomata Scotiæ. 
James III. 3 

1. This is a groat, with the king's head crowned in a roſe, pointed 
on the inſide with flowers- de- luce, and Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum; 
| reverſe, a large St. Andrew's croſs, with a ſmall crown on each fide, 
and three globules above and below, with Dus. protector MS. & libe- 
rator MS. and in an inner circle villa Edinburg. weight two drams 
eight grains. | | 

2. The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotor. re- 
verſe, a large St. Andrew's croſs, with a ſmall crown in the upper and 
W lower quarters, and three globules in each of the ſaid quarters, and 
Dus. protector meus & lib. with villa Edinburg. h 

3- The king's head ctowned in a roſe, pointed on the inſide with 
flowers-de-luce, Jacobus Dei gracid rex Scotorum ; reverſe, only vary- 
ing from the next above in the poſition of the crowns and globules, 
which have diſplaced each other. | | 
4. The king's head crowned, with Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum; 
reverſe, only differing from that of N“. 2, in villa Aberden. 
5. This piece only differs from the 3d in villa Sterling. 
6. This piece differs from the 4th only in villa Roxburgh. 
7. This is a half groat. The king's head crowned, with Jacobus 
Dei gra. rex Scotor. reverſe, only differing in villa Edinburg. 
= ©». This is ſomewhat ſmaller than the next above, with the king's 
bead crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum ; reverſe, a St. Andrew's 
croſs, with two ſmall crowns and fix globules in the quarters, and Dus. 
frotector meus, on the inner titcle villa Edinburgh. | 
9. This is the quarter part of the groat, with the king's head 
crowned, and Jacobus Dei gracia rex S. reverſe, St. Andrew's croſs, 
with a crown on each fide, and a flower-de-luce above and below, 
with villa Edinburg. | 

10. This is a groat, with the king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei 
Lgracia rex Scot. reverſe, a St. Andrew's croſs, with a flower-de-luce 
in the upper quarter, a crown in the lower, and on each fide two glo- 


| Edinburg. 


11. The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotb. reverſe, 
a St. Andrew's croſs, with an hexagonal ſtar on each fide, with three 
globules and an annulet in each quarter above and below, Dus. protector 
MS. & liberat. and villa Edinburgh. | 

12. The king's head crowned, Jacobus rex Scotorum ; reverſe, a St. 
| Andrew's croſs; with two hexagonal ſtars on each fide, and three glo- 
bules above and below, with villa Edinbur gh. 
Nnn 13. 


bules and an annulet, Dus. protector meus & liba. M. with villa 
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230 TRE HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
125 13. This is a half groat, with the king's head crowned. 


Dei gra. rex Scotorum; reverſe, a St, Andrew's croſs, with an Swap 
mullet on each fide, and three globules above and below, with Du 
protector MS. & liberat. MS. and villa Edinburgh. : 

14. The king's head crowned, Jacobus D. gra. rex Scotorum, re. 
verſe, with two hexagonal mullets above and below, with three g 
bules and an annulet on each fide, with Dus. protector MS. & liberaty: 
and villa Berwichz. | Wt | 
15. The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum; 1. 
verſe, a St. Andrew's croſs, with an hexagonal ſtar on each fide, 2d 
three globules in the upper and lower quarters, with Dus. proteg 
MS E liberat. with villa Berwicbi on an inner circle. 
16. A quarter piece, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scot. reverſe, the fat 
as the next above, other than the ſize. 
James IV. | 
Pal. 1 Ja Tn this reign were groats of different ſtamps, being minted h 
V. an. 1433. ſeveral coiners: the act of parliament particularly mentions thoſe ſtruc 
by Gilbert Fiſh, commonly called Berwick groats, from their bein 
coincd in that town; others by Alexander Levingſtone ; and a thin 
fort by John Currour : theſe, being all of an equal fineneſs, were mag 
equally current. In the abovementioned Spaniſh ordinance are ty 
pieces, ſuppoſed to be of this king's coining, called the Schotſche | 
Stooter, which paſſed in the Spaniſh Netherlands for two ſtivers andi 
half Flemiſh. 
I. The firſt piece coined by this king has his head crowned, fil 
faced, in a roſe, inwardly pointed with balls or ſmall globules ; legend, 
Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotor. OT. reverſe, a croſs fouchet, with tm 
pentagonal mullets and fix globules ; motto, ſalvum fac populum tu, 
and in an inner circle villa Edinburgh ; weight, one dram and a half 

2. The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotor. ORA 
reverſe, a croſs fouchet, with two ſtars and fix little balls in the quar 
ters, with villa Edinburgh ; inſcription, Dne. ſalvum fac populum tu, 

3. This piece is the ſame with the next above, except the counter 
changing of the ſtars and globules. 

4. This is alſo the fame in all reſpects. 

. 5, The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum Illl 
reverſe, the ſame as the former. SO. 

6. This piece, which is half a groat, is of the ſame ſtamp wit 
the next above, excluſive of the counter-changing the ſtars and giv 
bules. I take this to be the Schotſche ſtooter abovementioned. 
F. This being likewiſe a half groat, tis in all reſpects the ſame with 
the above, other than the tranſpoſing the globules and mullets. 

James V. | 

This king, as far as it appears by the ſtatutes of his time, made 90 
alteration in the ſtandard of the coin ; yet towards the end of his reign, 
or the beginning of his daughter's, a great change happened, both i 
the names of our money and in the computation of our ſums, as Wl 
ſhortly appear. Ez 3 | 

1. The firſt piece of money coined by this prince bears the king 
head crowned in a roſe flory, with Jacobus Dei gra. rex Scotorum; © 
verſe, a croſs avellane, with two hexagonal mullets and two thiſtle- 
heads in the quarters, and round the ring villa Edinburgh. 


2. A half groat, with the king's head crowned, in a roſe flory, and 


Jacobi 


Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

acobus Dei gra. R. reverſe, the ſame with the above, other than two 

jpur-rowels in lieu of two mullets. | ; 
The king's head crowned, Jacobus Dei gra. V. rex Scotor. re- 

verſe, a croſs milrine, with the Scotiſh ſhield and lion, and oppidum 
Edinburgi; weight, one dram eighteen grains. | 

4. This is the ſame in all reſpects as the next above. 

5. This is likewiſe the ſame, other than villa Edinburgb. 

6. This is a half groat of the fame ſtamp, other than oppidum 
Edinburgi. | 


Maxv. 

1. This piece bears the queen's head in profile crowned, with Ma- 
ria Dei gra. R. Scotorum; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned 
between two mullets, da pacem Domine, 1553. 

2. The letter M. crowned, and ſupported with two crowned thiſtles, 
Maria Dei G. Scotorum regina, 1553 ; reverſe, a croſs fitched, charged 
W with the Scotiſh ſhield and lion; legend, Cor humile deliciae D N I. 
8 weight, five drams three grains. | 
Z. The queen's head, Maria Dei G. Scotor. regina; reverſe, a 

crowned ſhield, and ju/tus fide vivit, 1555; weight, three drams and 


thirteen grains. | 


4. This, which is half of the above, is in all reſpects the ſame, 
other than the ſize, weight, and value. 


| ters M. and R. and two annulets, with Maria Dei G. Scotor. regina, 
1557 ; reverſe, a large croſs fitched, with four leſſer of the fame kind 
in its quarters; motto, in virtule tua libera me; weight, four drams and 
four grains. 


6. This is in all reſpects the ſame with the next above, other thin 
| the annulets. 


7. This likewiſe only varies from the former in the date of the 
| year 15 58. | 

8. This, which is half of the next above, is in all reſpects the 
lame, except in ſize, weight, and value. | 

| FRANCIS and MARY. 

9. The king and queen in buſt, with a crown over their heads ; 
legend, Fran. & Ma. D. G. RR. Scotor. Delþhin. Vien. reverſe, the 
dauphin's and queen's arms, ſupported by F and M crowned, fecit 
ulraque unum, 1558, = | 5 

10. The dauphin and queen's arms on a croſs fitched, with Fran. 
& Ma. RR. Dei G. DD. VIE N. reverſe, F and M in a cypher 


crowned, ſupported by double croſslets, fecit utraque unum, 1 558; 
weight, two drams two grains. | | 


ſpects, other than ſize, weight, and value. - 

2. Of the ſame fize, with F and M in a cypher crowned, and ſup- 
ported by a dolphin and a thiſtle-head crowned; legend, Fran. & Ma. 
D. G. NR. R. Scotor, D. D. Vien. reverſe, a quadrangle ſupported by 
double croſslets, with a ſmall croſs above, and 1558 below, with this 
nicription, Jam non ſunt duo, ſed una caro. rr 

13. The dauphin and queen's arms in a crowned ſhield, Franciſcus 
Maria rem & regi. reverſe, a ſword erect pointed with a crown, 
acrois which, on. a label, is unus 1017 ſufficit orbis ; legend, Scotorum Del- 
Phinus Vienis, 1 559 N | 


9 


14. 


5. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, and ſupported by the let- 


11. This, being the half of the next above, is the ſame in all re- 
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Tux HISTORY of SCOTLAN D. 
14. A noble medal, with the king and queen in buſt, with a 1,, 

crown above them, and the following inſcriptions within three circle 
viz, in the outmoſt, Franciſcus & Maria Dei gracia rex & yg, 
Francorum & Scotorum ; in the middlemoſt, hora nona Dominus TH$ tx. | 
piravit helli clamans ; and in the innermoſt, civitas Parijirs regioruy. 
reverſe, the French and Scotiſh arms in a crowned ſhield, ſupporteg 
by a ſpur-rowel and thiſtle crowned, with the following Inſcriptions 


within three circles, vig. in the outermoſt, Benedictum fit nomen Damn 


Dei gra. noſtri Dei Jeſus, X PT; middlemoſt, 9b res in Italia, Gerng. 
nia & Galha fortiter ac feli. and in the innermoſt, Franciſcus Gall, 
rex, parcendo & debellan. 0 „ 

15. The queen dreſſed in her hair, Maria Dei gra. Scotorum regins 
1562; reverſe, the arms of France, half effaced by thoſe of Scotland 
on a crowned ſhield, ſupported by M. M. crowned; motto, ſakuun fy 
populum tuum Domine. 

16. The arms of France and Scotland on a crowned ſhield, ſup. 
ported by two croſſes, Fran. & Ma. D. G. R. R. Franco. Scotoro. te. 
verſe, F and M in a cypher crowned, ſupported by a flower: de. luce 
and thiſtle-head crowned, Vicit leo de tribu Fude, 1 560; weight, fou 
drams and two grains. 1 

17. The arms of France, Scotland, and England quartered, Mans 
D. G. Francor. Scotor. reg. ETC. reverſe, three crowns, one above the 
other, two on the ground, and a celeſtial one in the clouds; moto, 
aliamque moralur, 1 560. 

18. This is half of the above, being the ſame in all reſpects, other 
than ſize, weight, and value. — — ol 

HENRY and MARV. 

19. The king and queen's head in dreſs, Henricus & Maria D. gr, 
R. & R. Scotorum, 1505; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, 
and ſupported by two thiſtles; legend, quos Deos conjunxit, homo nn 
ſeparet ; weight, one ounce 

20. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by two thiſtle; 
legend, Maria & Henric. Dei gra. R. & R. Scotor. reverſe, a palm- 
tree crowned, and on a label acroſs it dat gloria vires, and below i 
1565; motto, exurgat Deus, & diſſipent. inimici ejus; weight, one | 
ounce. 

21. This, being a third part leſs than the next above, is in all othe 
reſpects the ſame, 1565. | 

22. This piece is in all reſpects like that of N?. 20, other than tie 
date 1557. 

23. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by two thiſtte- 
heads; legend, Maria Dei gra. Scotorum regina; reverſe, a palm-tict 
crowned, and on a label acroſs it dat gloria vires, and below 1507; 
motto, exurgat Deus & diſſipent. inimici ejus. _ 

24. The queen's effigies at half length in a diſconſolate poſturs 
with O God grant patience, in that J ſuffer wrang ; reverſe, Who cal 
compare with me in grief, I die and dar nocht ſeiꝶ releif; legend, alte! 
one hand with a heart in it ready to join with another hand, Hurt nt 
the heart, whoſe joy thou art. — ve 

Queen Mary, after the demiſe of Henry her ſecond huſband, cauſed 
other pieces of an ounce weight to be coined, which in all reſpecb 
agreed with * other than the word Henricus, and the * 

1575 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
1567 were omitted ; and Mary, in commemoration of other paſſages 
of her troubleſome life, ſtruck divers others. 
| Mary. 

25. One bears the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, with Maria Dei 
. Scotor. regina; reverſe, a hand in the clouds pruning a withered 
branch, and vireſcit vulnere virtus. N 

26. The French and Scotiſh arms on a crowned ſhield, with 
Maria D. G. Scotor. regina, Fran. Dot. reverſe, a hand in the 
clouds cutting off a dried branch, with viręſcit vulnere virtus. 


D. G. Scotor. regina, Fran. Dot. reverſe, a jug of water poured from 
the clouds upon the flouriſhing part of a vine, mea fic mibi proſunt, 
1579: 


28. The arms of France and Scotland on a crowned ſhield, Maria 


rent and maſts broken, but upright; with nunquam nf; rectam, 1 579. 
James VI. 
In the beginning of this reign a complaint was made in parliament 
| of the great ſcarcity of good money in Scotland, and of good filver 
being melted down and utterly deſtroyed, inſomuch that an ounce of 
filver is ſaid to be double the price it uſed to be ſold at: wherefore it was 
declared that the king, with advice of the regent, may coin both gold 
and filver of ſuch fineneſs as other countries do. 
1. Purſuant to the above declaration, the firſt piece that was coined 
bears the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by the letters F 
and R; legend, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, a ſword 
erect, pointed with a crown, and a hand pointing to three XXX, the 
number of ſhillings it paſſed at, and the date 1567 below it, with the 
ſaying of the brave Trajan on the delivery of the pretor's ſword, Pro 
ne; ft mereor, in me. DS 
2, The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by the letters 
J. R. Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, a ſword erect, 
with a crown on its point, and a hand directing to two XX's, its value, 
and underneath 1571; motto, Pro me; fi mereor, in me. 3 

3. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by the letters 
J. R. legend, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, a ſword 
erect, topped with a crown, and a hand pointing to the letter X, the 
value, and date 1568; legend, Pro me; fi mereor, in me, 

4. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported with the figures 
| band 8, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, four IIII's, in 
form of a croſs avellane crowned, counter-charged with two crowns 
and two thiſtle-heads, and a pentagonal mullet in the centre; ſalvum 
fac populum tuum, Due. 1572 ; weight, two drams two grains. This 
E 2 figures 6 and 8 thereon, is ſhewn to have been coined 
or a noble. 


5. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported with the figures 


form of a croſs avellane crowned, and counter-charged with two 
crowns and two thiſtle-heads, with a ſtar in the centre, with ſalvum 
fac populum tuum, Dune. 1572 ; weight, two drams two grains. This 
being half of the former, its value, as appears by the figures thereon, 

was three ſhillings and four pence, or half a noble. 
0. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, Jacobus VI. Det G. rex Sco- 
Ooo | forum ; 


27. The arms of France and Scotland on a crowned ſhield, Maria 


D. G. Scotor. regina, Fran. Dot. revetſe, a ſhip in a ſtorm, with ſails 


3 and 4, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, four LITs, in 
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forum ; reverſe; a crowned thiſtle, ſupported by I and R; motto, nem 
me impune laceſſet, 1 578; weight, fix drams nineteen grains. 
7. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, Jacobus VI. Dei G. % 
Scotorum; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle, ſupported by and R; moto 
nemo me impune laceſſet, 1579. | 7 
8. The Scotiſh lion and ſhield crowned, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia j, 
Scotorum; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle, ſupported by 7 and R; legend 
nemo me impune laceſſet, 1581. : 
9. The king at half length crowned, in armour, with a ſword i 
his hand erect, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum ; reverſe, the Sy. 


tiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported with the letters 7 and R, a 
below them XL. S. which ſhews the value; motto, honor regis juli l 
cium diligit, 1582. | 


10. The king in half length crowned, in armour, with a ſword n 
his hand; legend, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum; reverſe, th 
Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by J and R, and beloy 
three XXX's and S. honor regis judicium diligit, 1582, 

11. The king at half length, in armour, with a ſword in his hand 
Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum ; reverſe, the Scotiſh lion ani 
thield crowned, ſupported by J and R, and underneath two X X's ul 
S, denoting the value; honor regis judicium diligit, 1582, 

12. The king at half length in armour crowned, with a ſword i 
his hand erect, Jacobus VI. Dei gratia rex Scotorum ; reverſe, the Sc 
tiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by J and R, and below the 
letter A, &, ſetting forth the value; honor regis judicium diligit, 1591, 

13. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, ſupported by two thiſtk. 
heads, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum, 1592; reverſe, a ſword and 
balance; motto, his differt rege tyrannus; weight, two drams four 
teen grains. 

I 4. The Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. St 
forum, 1591; reverſe, a ſword and balance; h:s differt rege tyranuu. 
This is half of the next above. | 

15. The king's head in buſt, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum; u. 
verſe, three thiſtle-heads from one root, the middlemoſt crowned; 
nemo me impune laceſſet, 1 594. | 

16. This is half of the next above, with the king's head in bull 
Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum ; reverſe, three thiſtle-heads from one 
root, the middlemoſt crowned ; nemo me impune laceſſet, 1598. 

17. This, which is a quarter part, was coined at the ſame time, 
with the king's head in buſt, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum ; reverſe, 
three thiſtle-heads from one root, the middlemoſt crowned ; motto, 
nemo me 1mpune laceſſet, 1594. 

18, This, which is an eighth part, was ſtruck the year after, and 
is of the ſame ſtamp, other than the date. WELLS 

19. This, which was half a mark, bears the Scotiſh ſhield and lion 
crowned, Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum ; reverſe, a crowned thilil 
within a circle of globules ; legend, regem Jova protegit, 1601. 

20. The year after there was a quarter and the eight part of a mark 
ſtruck, with the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, Jacchus VI. D. G.k 
Scotorum ; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle, and regem Jova protegit, 1602. 

21. This, which is a mark-piece, and paſſed for thirteen ſhilling 
and four pence Scotiſh, was the laſt filver money coined by James VL 


before he left Scotland and removed to England, It, like the _ 
| 2 | bea 
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bears the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned in a circle of globules, with 
1cobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum ; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle ; motto, re- 

n eva protegit, 1 603; weight, four drams nine grains. 

1, The king on horſeback crowned, with a ſword in his right hand, 
and a thiſtle and crown. on the trappings, and Jacobus D. G. Mag. Brit. 
Tra. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's. arms on a ſhield ; legend, gue 
Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet. This is a crown, or five ſhillings ſterling. 

2. This is half of the above, with the king on horſeback, and Ja- 
obus D. G. Mag. Brit, Fran. & Hip; rex; reverſe, the king's arms on 
a ſhield ; que Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet. 

3. The king's. head crowned, with the letters XII behind it; 
legend, Jacobus D. G. Mag. Bri. Fra. & Hi. rex; reverſe, que Deus 
emjunxit, nemo ſeparet. 5 OS | 

4. The king's head crowned, and behind it the letters VT; motto, 
Jacobus D. G. Mag. Bri. Fra. & Hi. rex; reverſe, the royal arms 
crowned ; gue Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet, 1022, 

CHARLES J. 

1. The king in buſt crowned, with the letters XL, being the num- 
ber of Scotiſh ſhillings it paſſed for; legend, Car. D. G. Scot. Ang. 
F. & Hb. R. reverſe, a crowned thiſtle, with ſalus rei pub. ſuprema 
. e 
2. The king's head crowned, with two X X's, denoting its value to 
be twenty Scotiſh ſhillings; motto, Car. D. G. Scot. Ang. Fr. & 
Eb. R. reverſe, the crowned thiſtle ; legend, juſtitia thronum firmat. 
= 3. The king in buſt crowned, with two 17's behind it, Car. D. G. 
Lat. An. Fr. & Hib. R. reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned, 
Vith /z/. thronum fin mat. 

4. The king on horſeback crowned; legend, Carolus D. G. Magn. 


motto, guce Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet. 

| 5. Half of the next above. The king on horſeback crowned, Ca- 
%% D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the king's arms 
crowned; qu Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet. 

b. The king's head crowned, with XII behind it; legend, Carolus 


W crowned ſhield, ſupported by C and R crowned ; gue Deus conjunxit, 
nemo ſeparet. ; 

7. The king's head crowned, Car. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fran. & Hib. 

; reverſe, the king's arms on a crowned ſhield, ſupported by two 

crowns and two diamonds ; gue. Deus conjunxit, nemo ſeparet. 


bers // and figure 8 behind it; legend, Car. B. G. Scot. Ang. Fr. & 
Hib. rex; reverſe, the royal arms on a crowned ſhield, with Chr:/?o 
auſpice regno. | ; 
9. The king's head crowned, with XL behind it, Car. D. G. Scot. 
Ang. Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle ; motto, ſalus rei pub. 
ſuprema lex. | 3 


10. The king's head crowned, with two XX's behind it, Car. D. G. 


thronum firmat. | 
II. The king's head crowned, with II. behind it, Car. D. G. Scot. 
An, Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the Scotiſh ſhield and lion crowned; 
motto, jz/titte thronum firmat. 1 5 
7 CHARLES 


Britann. Franc. & Hibern. rex; reverſe, the royal arms crowned ; 


D. G. Mag. Britan. Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, the royal arms in a 


8. The king's head crowned, in a circle of globules, with the let- 


Scot. Ang. Fr. & Hib. rex; reverſe, a crowned thiſtle, with Juſtitia 
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N ED mann oO a i 
1. The king's head crowned, Carolus II. D. G. Sco. Ang. Fra, 6 
Hi. rex, FI. DE. COR. I. IG. SCOR. 1651; reverſe, a rampant lion, 
holding a triple-headed thiſtle, with emo me i mpune laceſſet. 
2. The king in buſt laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. reverſe, the king, 
arms quartered, crowned, and counter-charged, with four double x; 
crowned, and in the middle L171}, with the figure 4 below it; motty 
Mag. Bri. Fra. & Hib. rex, 1674. | | 5 5 875 
3. The king's head laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. R. reverſe, the royal 3 
arms quartered, crowned, and counter-charged, with four double 11 
crowned, and in the middle XXVI, with the figure 8 below it, Ma, 
Bri. Fra. & Hib. rex, 1075. 5 
4. The king in buſt laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. reverſe, the king 
arms quartered, crowned, and counter-charged, with four double I;, 
crowned, and in the middle XII, with the figure 4 below it; legend 
Mag. Bri. Fra. & Hib. rex, 1669. | ws 
5. The king's head laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. reverſe, the roi 
arms quartered, crowned, and counter-charged, with four X's crowned 
and in the middle JJ, with the figure 8 below it; motto, May. Br, 
Fra. & Hib. rex, 1604. 1 {53895 
6. The king in buſt laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. reverſe, the kings 
arms quartered, crowned, and counter-charged with four thiſtles, and 
in the middle X; legend, Sco. Ang. Fr. & Hib. rex, 1676; value 
Scotiſh mark. 3 
7. This, which is double of the next above, is in all reſpects th 
ſame, other than ſize, weight, value, and date of 16817. 
8. This is a quarter part of the former, and of the ſame ſtamp 
other than above excepted. 
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9. This is an eighth of the ſame, with the like exception. 

10. The king's head laureat, Carolus II. Dei gra. reverſe, St. An- 7 
drew's croſs, with a crown, counter-charged with a thiſtle, rol 1 
flower-de-luce and harp, Sco. Ang. Fra. & Hib. rex, 1681. | 

James VII. I; 

1. The king's head laureat, Jacobus IT. Dei gratia, with 40 unde: n 
neath, which ſhews its value to be forty ſhillings Scotiſh, or forty pence 
Engliſh ; reverſe, the royal arms in a crowned ſhield, Mag. Brit. tr. 3 
& Hb. rex, 1687. | 80 

2. The king's head laureat, with 10 below it, ſhewing it to beo! o. 
ten ſhillings value, or ten pence ſterling, Jacobus II. Dei gratia; © fe 
verſe, the king's arms quartered and crowned, counter-charged with pl 
St. Andrew's croſs, pointed with the thiſtle, roſe, flower-de-luce, and 
harp; legend, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. rex, 1687. th 

WILLIAM and MARV. | 4 

1. The king and queen's heads laureat, and below 60, which ſhem a! 
it to be a crown, or 5 pounds Scotiſh, Gulielmus & Maria Dei $6 
reverſe, the king's arms on a crowned ſhield, Mag. Bri. Fr. & Hu. Will © 
rex & regina, 1692. ; 23: z 8. er, 

2. This, which is of a ſmaller ſize, bears the king and queen as 
heads, with the figures 40, which denotes its being two pounds 
Scotiſh, Gulielmus & Maria Dei gra. reverſe, the royal arms in- 27. 
crowned ſhield, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. rex & regina, 1603,  _ WM: 

3. The king and queen's heads laureat, Gulielmus & Maris Da 
gratia, with the ſum 20 below, whereby it is ſhewn to be one poun 


Scotiſh; reverſe, the king's arms crowned, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. 7 
& regina, 1693. 4 
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4. A ſmaller piece, with the king and queen's heads, and 10 under- 
neath, which ſhews it to be of the value of ten ſhillings Scotiſh; 
legend, Gulielmus & Maria Dei gratia; reverſe, the royal arms on a 
crowned ſhield, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. rex & regina, 1690. 

5. This is, in all reſpects, of the dimenſions of the next above, 
only varying from it in the date 1692. 

6. The king and queen's heads crowned, with “ below, and Guliel- 
mus & Maria Det gratia ; reverſe, NM in a cypher crowned, Mag. 
Br. Fr. & Hib. rex & regina, 1694. This is the ſmalleſt ſilver piece 
W coincd in this reign. The queen being dead, the following pieces 
Vere coined by the king, of the ſame value with the above. 

WILLIAM II. 
1. The king's head laureat, and below it 60, denoting the number 
of scotiſh ſhillings it conſiſted of, with Gulielmus Dei gratia; reverſe, 
W the king's arms on a crowned ſhield, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib rex, 1699. 
| 2. The king's head laureat, and the number 40, or two pounds 
Ws Scotiſh, Gulielmus Dei gratia; reverſe, the royal arms on a ſhield 
W crowned, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. rex, 1695. 
3. The king's head laureat, with the number 20 underneath, being 
che number of Scotiſh ſhillings contained therein, Gulielmus Dei gra- 
la; reverſe, the royal arms on a crowned ſhield, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. 
ex, 1699. 
4. The king's head laureat, with the number 10 below it, ſhewing 
its value to be ten ſhillings Scotiſh, Gulielmus Dei gratia; reverſe, the 
W king's arms on a crowned ſhield, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. rex, 1699. 
F. The king's head laureat, and figure of 5, the value of the piece 
in ſhillings, Gulieimus Dei gratia; reverſe, three thiſtle-heads on one 
ſtalk crowned; motto, nemo me 1mpune laceſſet. 
Queen ANNE. 
1, The queen's head in her hair, with 10 below; legend, Anna 
Dei gratia; reverſe, the royal arms on a crowned ſhield, Mag. Brit. 
Fra. & Hib. reg. 170 ö. 
2. The queen's head as above, with 5 underneath, An. D. G. Mag. 
Br. Fr. & Hb. R. reverſe, three thiſtle-heads on one ſtalk crowned ; 
motto, nemo me impune laceſſet, 170 ;. 


cotland and England, in the year 1707, all the money coined in 
Scotland before that period was called in, to be recoined, and made 
one with that of England, which was all minted at Edinburgh in a 
few years after, with the letter E under the queen's head, to ſhew the 
place of coinage. 
I. This, which is a Britiſh crown, or five ſhillings ſterling, bears 
the queen's head in her hair, with the letter E underneath; legend, 
Anna Dei gratia; reverſe, the royal arms quartered and crowned, with 
aſtar in the middle; motto, Mag. Bri. Fr. & Hib. reg. 1708. 

2. This piece, which is a half crown, or two ſhillings and fix pence 
ſterling, has the queen's head in her hair, with E below it, Anna Dei 
8/2114 , reverſe, the queen's arms quartered and crowned, with a ſtar, 
% aforeſaid, Mag. Bri. Fr. & Hib. reg. '7 1 - 

3. A ſhilling, with the queen's head, and E as above, Anna Dei 
| { "=, reverſe, the royal arms quartered and crowned, as before, 
707. | 
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4. A fix-penny piece, likewiſe with the queen's head and lette 
Anna Dei gratia; reverſe, Mag. Br. Fr. & Hib. reg. 1707. 
By the articles of union, for uniting the kingdoms of Scotlang and 
England, it is provided, that a mint for the coinage of money ſhaj b. 
kept in the northern part of the united kingdom ; for which Purpoſe 
the ancient Scotiſh mint in Edinburgh was appointed, and the ſeyyy 
apartments therein, and ſallaries belonging to the reſpective officer 
were in all times coming reſerved to them and their ſucceſſors, B 
after the recoinage abovementioned, the implements for coining ben 
carried to the tower of London, there's little or no probabllity of Mong 
being coined in this place hereafter. | 
By whom or at what time copper money was at firſt coined in Seq. 
land, is uncertain, Some think it was either by Robert II. or Ill 
Ja. III. parl. Others, with more reaſon, imagine it was by James III. why, 
I. c. 9. firſt parliament, to accommodate the people, and encourage charity jy 
ſupport of the poor, ordained copper money to be coined, four ty, 
penny, or a farthing each, to the amount of three hundred pound 
bearing on one fide St. Andrew's croſs, with a crown; on the reverſe 
Ja. R. with the inſcription Edinburgh. Thoſe pieces were co. 
Nicol. Scot, tinued by his ſucceſſors; and in the reign of James VI. got the nm 
Hitt. Libr. of atcheſons, from one Atkinſon, an Engliſhman, aſſay-maſter of th 
OR mint at Edinburgh at that time; ſome of which paſſed for four bol. 
wells, or eight pennies Scotiſh, and continued current fo late as th 
reign of James VII. : 
Ibid. p. 32/- Beſides the atcheſons, we had other ſmall copper coins before th 
year 1617, vis. 1. Babees, of fix pennies Scotiſh, or one half pan 
Engliſh : theſe pieces at firſt were of ſilver, coined by James V. d 
Ibid. 203. three pennies fine, by the name of babeos. 2. Placks, which at fil 
were likewiſe of filver, at two pennies firſt, but at laſt three went to! 
penny ſterling. 3. Hardheads, at three half pennies Scotiſh, or abut 
five to an Engliſh penny. 4. By James VI. a penny Scotiſh, cr th 
twelfth part of a penny ſterling. And, $5. by Charles II. ſoon aft 
his reſtoration, were coined a two penny Scotiſh piece, or fixth patd 
a penny ſterling, commonly called bodles or turners, the former fr 
Bothwell, and the latter from the French turnois. | a 
On what has been ſaid, I think, it will not be amiſs to obſem; 
that our reckoning as the Engliſh do, by farthings, half pence, pen, 
ſhillings, marks and pounds, which are all Engliſh names, were u 
doubt introduced amongſt us at firſt with their language : as was ab 
(as I imagine) the art of coinage by Malcolm III. at his return frm! 
England, as already hinted. And that our money anciently was of tix 
ſame ſtandard and value with that of the Engliſh, will preſently appt 
by the tranſactions of our parliament, which, towards the latter el 
Stat. D. II. of David IId's reign, anno 1366, ordained, that our money ſhould 
c. 38.49 equal in goodnefs to that of England. David is thought to be the fil 
king of Scotland that coined groats, ſo denominated from the $29 
groat, or great, from its large dimenſions; for, before this time, d 
coins were only farthings, half pence, and the biggeſt a penny. k 
Jac. I. pail. 1. the firſt parliament of James I. it was enacted, that money be col 
<.23. of the ſame weight and fineneſs with that of the Engliſh ; and 
Jac. IT. parl. eighth parliament of James II. anno 1451, ordained, that money 
5. c. 33. minted conform in weight to that of England. . 8 
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Although James V. by the ſtatutes of his times, ſeems to have made 
10 alteration in the ſtandard of his coin, yet towards the end of his 
ion, or beginning of his daughter's, a great change happened, both 
in che naming our money and computation of our ſums, as will pre- 
ſently appear: for by the ſtatutes after his death, not mentioning groats, 
half groats, pennies, or half pennies, it may be ſuppoſed, that we, 
like the French, had raiſed our ſpecie to ſuch an exorbitant height, 
that the ancient ſmall filver coins, denominated pennies, &c. were diſ- 
aſed, and the pieces thenceforth coined were named ſhillings and 
marks; and in France the deniers were likewiſe obliged to make way 
for the larger pieces of ſols and livres. 
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In the year 145 5, the new groat being raiſed to triple the value it 


was coined at, money in Scotland was reckoned at thrice the price it 
bore in England: and, by heightening the ſaid ſpecie at divers times 
ſince, the ſterling or Engliſh money is become of twelve times the 
value of ours, their penny being our ſhilling, and our pound their one 
ſhilling and eight pence. Thus, by the exceſſive and unjuſtifiable riſe 
W great difference of computation betwixt the 
Engliſh and Scotiſh money was occaſioned. 
To what has beer ſaid, I think, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin cer- 
| tain tables concerning our golden and filver coins, and prices of ſundry 
forts of merchandize anciently ſold amongſt us. | 


TABLE I. 
Heuss the year of Chriſt, names and years of the reign of ſeveral of our 


kings wherein our golden coins were ſtruck; quantities of metal, and alloy 

contained in each pound weight thereof; the number of Scotiſh pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence in the ſeveral pounds weight of the ſaid golden coin, 
as valued at the mint; and the diſproportion of weight between our 
gold and ſilver. 


Ruddim,Prxf, 


„ Anderſ. Di- 


plom. Scot. 
P. 80. 


 Yars:f | Kings names and | Fine gold in | Alley in the | Value ef | wt.| A 16 of pure gold 
Chrijt.| years of reign. |the | weight. | T6 weight, | of coined gold. weighs in ſilver, 

| Oz. Drop. Gr. | Oz. Drop Gr. I. 3. d. | tb Ox. Drop. Gr. 

1371 [Robert II. 11 18. 18 [00 OL 66 | 17 12 0011 ol 17 22 

| 1390 [Robert III. 11 18 18 [00 O01 06 | 19 04 OO[11 o 17 22 
| 1424 [James I. 19th 11 18 18 [oo or 06 |22 10 00[11 or 17 22 
1451 [James II. 15th |11 18 18 [o 01 06 | 33 o6 08 O09 08 4 14 

14,6 James II. 2oth 11 18 18 [oo or 06 | 0 oo 00[og o8 os 14 

1475 James III. 16th |11 18 18 0 01 06 | 78 15 0010 02 o 20 

1454 [James III. 24th 11 18 18 0 01 06 | 78 15 00[10 05 07 09 

| 1488 James IV. 1ſt 11 x8 18 [oo or 06 | 78 15 0010 05 07 og 

| 1529 [James V. 16th |11 18 18 |oo or 06 | 108 oo 0010 O5 o/ og 

| 1556 [Mary 14th [11 00 oo or 00 00 | 144 00 ooo og 08 06 
1577 James VI. toth|11r oo oo (oi oo oo | 240 o 00{|10 og 08 06 

1579 [James VI. 13th 10 10 oo |o1 10 00 | 240 00 00|11 05 02 20 

1597 James VI. 31ſt |11 00 00.01 00 00 | 360 00 0012 oo oo oo 

1601 [James VI. 35th|11 oo oo |o1 oo og | 432 00 00|12 00 O 00. 

1633 Charles I. th [11 oo oo lor oo o 492 00 0013 02 07 11 

| 1735 [George II. 12th]11 00 00 fo oo 00 | 560 14 00|15 02 10 07 


TABLE 
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David II. 39th 
Robert II. 
Robert III. 4th 
James I. 19th 
James II. 15th 
James II. 2oth 
James III. 16th 
James III. 24th 
James IV. iſt 
James IV. 2d 
James V. 16th 
Mary, 3d 
Mary, 14th 
Mary, 23d 
James VI. iſt 
James VI. ;th 
James VI. ioth 
James VI. 13th 
James VI. 15th 
James VI. gift 
James VI. 35th 
| George II. 12th 


1 
1393 
1424 
1451 
1436 
1475 
1484 
1488 
1489 
1529 
1544 
1956 
1505 
1507 
1571 
1570 
1579 
19581 
1597 
1601 
1738 


Wannen 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


2 


08 
11 
11 
11 
11 
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O2 
O2 
O2 
O2 
O2 


02 


O2 
02 
02 
O02 
OO 
O0 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
O2 
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TABLE III. 


18 
I8 
I8 


18 


OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO - 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO. 
O0 
OO 
OO 


O1 
OI 
OI 
OI 
03 
O4 
07 
07 
07 
07 
09 
09 
13 
18 
18 
16 
16 
22 
24 
30 
36 
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þ i. Exhibits the year of Chrift ; names and years of the reign of divers of a / 

4 | | kings, wherein our ſilver coins were mi nted ; metal, and alloy contained 1 

1 each pound weight thereof; and the number of the Scotiſh pounds, {oil f 

Wh! lings, and pence in the ſeveral pounds weight of the ſaid fikver Coins, * 

Wl valued at the mint. eee RY 4 

3 bl Years of Kings names and I Fine fifver in] Alloy in the | Value of a th uy, A 

. "LN years of reign. the Ib weight, ib weight. of coined fig A 

5 i * Oz. Drops. Gr. Ox. Drop. Gr. „ : 

Mk 0 Ruddim. Præf. Alexander I. 5 

[WY Il plom. Scot. Po | 

1 I. From 1107 N William I. | 

| l l F to 1296 Alexander IT. 7 | 77 92 O | 00 18 oo | or _ ” 2 : 

tt | Alexander III. 5 

W L | John J =_ TN 
Ft 1306--1329 | Robert J. II 02 oo | oo 18 oo | ol or © A 
j 1366 David II. 38th 11 02 oo | oo 18 oo | ot og oo * 


09 04 
09 04. 
12 00 
17 ob 
o4 09 
16 00 
o4 00 
OO 00 
OO 00 
oO 00 
12 00 
12 00 
oo 
00 
00 
I4 
14 
00 
00 
00 


O0 00 


| 37 04 00 


Contains the names and prices that certain commodities were anci ently ſil 
at, both in the money of thoſe times, and in that in preſent uſe amongſt u. 


Old Scatiſh z New Seat 
money. money. 
„ . . 
00 oo 10 | 01 1000 
00 o1 oo | 01 16,00 
oO 02 00 | 03 12 00 
OO OO O2 | 00 00 ob 
oo OO or | 00 00 03 
| 00 01 04 | 00 02 05 
Mercbundiu 
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| | Merchandize. 


A boll of wheat 
A boll of wheat 
A boll of wheat 
A flaggon of wine 
Two flaggons of ale - += 
Two ſheep „ > #0 
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Kings reigns, 
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David I. an. 1124, &c. 
David I. 
David I. 
David I. 
David I. 
David I, 


Ibid. p. 82. 
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| Old Scatiſh ne- New Scotifh 


Merchandize. Ki ngs reigns bs | ney. money. 


An heifer or young co 
1 a 


A boll of wheat 


— 


A horſe 
A wether-ſheep 


galted cod, the hundred 
Haddocks, the hundred 
A pint of vinegar — 
| A pint of honey —— 
24 ſwine or hogs 


An hen 


ſeſſion 


the eaſt ſea ——_ 
Ditto by the weſt ſea — 
A tame gooſe — 
A wild gooſe — — 
| A crane or ſwan — 
A black cock ——— 
A wood-Cock — 
| A quail — — 
A capon — 
A cock or hen — — 
A hen chicken — — 
A pig = 


| A flaggon and a half of ale 


A boll of rye, barley or peas 


a boll of meal and barley 
r Sallaries of the lords of 0 
A pint of Bourdeaux wine 


Ditto by the weſt ſea —— 
Ditto Rupellenſis, by q 


David I. 
John — 


James I. 


James I. 

James IV. 
James IV. 
James IV. 
Tames IV. 


James IV. 


Mary, 


Mary, 
Mary, 


Mary, 


James IV. 


David J. 


John, anno 1292, 


James I. anno 1424, 


James IV. an. 1489, 


M ary, D—— 


James V. 1523, — 
James V. —— 


James V. — 


Mary, anno 1551, 


Mary, — — 


ary, m— — 
Mary, — — 
Mary, — — 
Mary, —— — 

ary, — — — 
Mary, — —— 
| Mary, —  ———_—— 
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16 
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06 
15 
OI 
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00 


OO 


m——_— 7 0-0 OI og O4 
A boll of oats ——— James I. —— —| oo oo 06 | oo og 06 
An ox or cow — — [James 1. :? —| oo 06 og | o6 ob 08 
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By virtue of the treaty of union of the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England, in the year 1706, .the current coin of the united kingdom 
| was to be according to the Engliſh ; wherefore the privy council of 
| Scotland ordered the ſeveral forts of ſpecie to be brought into the bank 

of Scotland, in order to its being recoined. Now, as I have already 
| acquainted the reader that all the coin of our country, at the time of 
che aforeſaid union, amounted to the ſum of 411,1 17 J. 105. 9 d. 
ſterling, I ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, ſubjoin an account 

of the ſeveral kinds of money contained in the ſaid ſum. 
Bank account, 1737. 4 

By foreign filver coin — — — 132080 17 0 

By Scotiſh milled money — — 968 56 13 9 
By Scotiſh hammered money — — 14218 00 0 
By Engliſh milled money © — — — 40000 00 9 


Total 411117 10 9 
1 This ſhews that the ſtipends granted to the ſenators or, membe:s of the college of juſlice, at 
eir inſtitution by James V. in the year 153 2, did not amount to 100 J. Scotiſh each. | made, 


our money being of a greater value then than at preſent, it appears, without the fractional 
part, that the ſaid ſenators had a yearly ſalary of 359 J. each. WP 
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Nicholas, at the requeſt of William Turnbull, biſhop of Glaſgop, 
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Of the univerſities of Sarl. 


e 


3 3 Sr. Andreu g. g lt > bro 
TI LS univerſity, after the plan of that of the city of Paris, was 
founded by Henry Wardlaw, biſhop of St. Andrew's, in the year 
1417, and in the year following was confirmed by a bull of Pope 
Benedict III. and ſince by divers of our kings. It conſiſts of three 
colleges, vig. St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and St. Mary's; the fir 
whereof was erected by James Kennedy, biſhop of the city, in the 
year 1458. This univerſity has a rector, whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
care of its privileges, diſcipline, and: ſtatutes: and to the college of 
St. Salvator's belongs a principal, three profeſſors of philoſophy, one 
of Greek, and one of humanity : to St. Leonard's, a principal, three 
profeſſors of philoſophy, one of Greek, and one of humanity; and w 
St. Mary's, or the New College, a principal, a profeſſor of divinity, 
one of church hiſtory, one of Hebrew, one of mathematicks, and of 
late a profeſſor of phyſick, by the bounty of that incomparably gene- 
rous prince, James duke of Chandos, and in commemoration: of thi 
noble benefaCtion, he is called Chandos profeſſor. 
1 Glaſgow. 1 . 

This univerſity was erected in the year 1451, by a bull of pope 


in the reign of James II. who, by his letters patent of the 2th of 
April, anno 1453, confirmed the fame. This noble foundation i 
under the care of a rector, a principal, and thirteen profeſſors, uz 
of divinity, law, phyſick, botany, and anatomy, one of each; of phi- 
loſophy, three; of Greek, the oriental languages, church hiſtory, and 
mathematicks, one of each. | 
Old Aberdeen. 
William Elphinſton, biſhop of Aberdeen, for the encourage 
ment of learning, long intended to ere& an univerſity in his do- 
ceſe, but being deeply concerned in publick affairs, both at home and 
abroad, had not leiſure to put his defign in execution till the year 1403 
when he humbly entreated James IV. to procure for him a power 
the pope to enable him to proſecute the ſame. James, willing to ei- 
courage this noble undertaking for the good of his people, wrote to tht 
pope, Alexander VI. being then pontiff, who imagined himſelf 
nearly concerned to promote this laudable enterprize as the king; 
Wherefore, in the year 1494, he ſent his bull to empower Elphinſton 
to erect his intended univerſity, with all the rights and privileges of 
that of the city of Paris; which James, by his letters patent, not on 
confirmed with additional immunities, but granted it ſhould be call 
the King's College. To which, by the charter of foundation, w® 
granted a principal, and fix. profeſſors, viz. of divinity, canon law, 
civil law, phyſick, philoſophy, and humanity; together with a chan. 
ter, ſacriſt, ſix ſtudents of divinity, thirteen of philoſophy, three d 
law, an organiſt, and five choiriſters. . 
New Aberdeen. 
This foundation, denominated the Mariſhal College, was erectel 
by George earl of Mariſhal, in the year 1593, for the ogy” 4 
; | e 
9 


— 
> — 
8 * 


Tur HISTORY of SCOT LAND. 
which are appropriated the ſever al lands and tenements which belon ged 


to the late monaſteries of Grey and Black- friars in Aberdeen, which 
was confirmed by his ſon William, anno 1623, This college is under 
the care of a principal, and eight profeſſors, v12. of divinity, philoſas 
hy, phyſick, Greek, Hebrew, humanity, and mathematicks. 
phy, phy a 
| Edinburgh. a 
King James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, by his charter of 
the 4th of April, in the year 1584, granted to the Citizens of Edin- 
burgh the collegiate church of Templum beatæ Marie, in prato, com- 
monly called the Kirk of Field, with the lands and- tenements, there- 
unto belonging, with a power to erect a college on the ſite thereof; 
and conſtituted: the magiſtrates and common council patrons. of the 
| fame, who, as curators, have the management of all its revenues. 
The number of profeſſors in this college, ſince the revolution, has 
been ſo greatly increaſed, that nothing is wanting to form a complete 
academical education; all the liberal ſciences being taught here in the 
| ſame manner as in the moſt celebrated univerſities abroad. The pro- 
feſſors are twenty-one in number, viz. of divinity two, the firſt wWhere- 
| of is principal of the college; of church hiſtory, civil law, law of 
nature and nations, Scotiſh law, anatomy, the theory of medicine, the 
practice of medicine, chemiſtry, and botany, one of each; of mathema- 
ticks, two; univerſal hiſtory, natural philoſophy, logick and metaphy- 
| ficks, and ethicks, one of each; of Greek, two; and of Hebrew, and 
humanity, one of each. *; 
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C H AP. XVIII. 
Of biſhopricks. 


BE ING about to give an account of the Scotiſh biſhopricks, I ſhall, 
for the information of the reader, give the yearly amount of their 
ſeveral revenues, which the reſpective biſhops were obliged to deliver 
into the government on the following occaſion. | 
At the reformation of religion in Scotland, in the year 1561, the 
government having occaſion for great ſums of money to defray the 
cxpence of the ſtate, and ſupport of the ſuperintendants, and other 
proteſtant miniſters throughout the kingdom, it was judged. the beſt 
and readieſt way, to attain fo falutary an end, would he to raiſe the 
ſums needful out of the religious foundations. Purſuant to this reſo- 
lution, an order was made by queen Mary and her council, for all 
© acchbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, commendators, priors, deans, archdea- 
cons, ſubdeans, chanters, ſubchanters, provoſts, parſons, vicars, and 
other beneficed perſons throughout the nation, to bring before her ma- 
eſty in council the rentals of their ſeveral benefices. But little regard 
being had to this order, another was iſſued, appointing officers. to col- 
lect for the queen's uſe all the rents and profits ariſing from the lands, 
lithes, Cc. of all perſons who had not. brought in their rentals: and if 
It ſhould appear that any of the rentals already brought, or to be 
brought in, were fraudulently deviſed, the collectors were not only 
powered to raiſe money from the benefices of ſuch deceivers to the 
amount of their reſpective thirds, but the fraudulent rentals were, made 
he ſtandards of their future demands on their tenants for rents, tithes, 
Without the leaſt claim or relief by law, againſt apy perſon re- 
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Keith, ap- amounted to two hundred and ſeventeen thouſand four hundred ang 
* ſeventy- three pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten pence half-penny, 
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In obedience to the above order the ſeveral rentals were at l,g 
brought in, but generally defective; in many of which the ſmall tithe, 
were not only omitted, but in divers only the annual ſums received in 
money were inſerted. But all things 9 at laſt adjuſted, the fun 


total of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout Scotland, at that time 


Church and 


State of Scot. Scotiſh money; one third whereof, amounting to the ſum of ſeventy. 
two thouſand four hundred and ninety-one pounds, ſix ſhillings, and 
ſeven pence half- penny, was appropriated to the uſe of the ſtate and 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. 19. 4. nation, removed the epiſcopal ſee, by them ſettled at the city of Aber 


church as abovementioned. 


Before the conqueſt of the Picts by Keneth Macalpine, about the 


year 838, our prelates having had no fixed place of reſidence, they 


were without diſtinction called Scotiſh biſhops ; and, being itinerant, 
adminiſtered their functions indifferently in all places they went to, 
But places being ſince appointed for them to reſide in, and diſtricts ap. 


propriated for the exerciſe of their reſpective authorities, they were 


called dioceſes, and the ſuperiors, biſhops thereof. 
Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's. 
Keneth Macalpine having, about the year 839, ſubdued the Pictiſh 


Yor. Lev. nethy in Strathern, to the church of St. Reul, which he converted to 
Hiſt. lib. 10. that of St. Andrew, (from which the city was ſince denominated) and 


fol. 20 


N ordered the biſhop thereof to be called the chief of the Scotiſh biſhops, 


But having no dioceſes aſſigned them, they continued itinerants till th 
reign of Malcolm Canmore, who allotted them certain diſtricts to excr- 


Spotſ. Church ciſe their reſpective authorities in. This of St. Andrew's confiſted of 
Hutory, b. 2. the counties of Fife, Lothian, Merſe, Stirling, Angus, and Merns: 


p. 29. 


and the ſame being, in the year 1471 or 1472, erected into an arch- 
biſhoprick by pope Sextus IV. its archbiſhop was declared primate of 
Scotland; and his ſuffragan biſhops were thoſe of Dunkeld, Aberdeen, 


Murray, Brechin, Dunblain, Roſs, Cathneſs, and Orkney. The revenues | 


or profits of this archiepiſcopal ſee at the reformation, in the year 1562, 


Append. to amounted in money to the ſum of 2904 J. 175. 2 d. with thirty chaldron, 
Keith's Hi. eight bolls, three firlots, and one peck of wheat; forty-one chaldro, 


Church. 


Spotſ. Church 


ten bolls, two firlots, and one peck of bear or bigg; twelve bolls d 
meal; fixty-ſeven chaldron, thirteen bolls, and three firlots of oats 
and four bolls of peas. 
„ Biſbopricꝶ of Dunkelld. 
About the year 729, Conſtantine III. king of the Picts, having 


Hitt. Scot. founded an abbey in this city in honour of St. Columbe, it was cor 


b. 2. p. 98. 


verted into a biſhoprick by king David I. anno 1130, which was foo 
after confirmed by a bull of pope Alexander III. the revenues wher- 


Append of, at the reformation, were, in money, the ſum of 1 50 5 J. 105. 46 
3 i. four chaldron of wheat; thirty-ſeven chaldron, fix bolls, three firlotz, 


Ford. Scoti- 


chron. 
c. 40. 


and three pecks and a half of bear; ſixty-four chaldron, twelve bolt 
two firlots, and three pecks of meal; and twenty-eight chaldron and 


two bolls of oats. 
Biſhoprick of Aberdeen. n 
Malcolm II. in commemoration of the great victory obtained 1 
lib. 4. him over the Danes, at a town called Murthlack in the county © 
Banff, founded an epiſcopal ſee in that place, anno 1010; and wy 
appointed Beanus biſhop thereof, he was the firſt Scatiſh prelate 10 


- 


R ⁰ VE .. ²˙ . or IL 
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bad a dioceſe aſſigned him: and for the ſupport of this new founda- 
tion, David conferred on it the lands of Murt lack, Cloveth and Dun- Boet. Hit. 
meth. The ſee having continued 127 years in this place, it was in the om . 
year 1137 tranſlated to Aberdeen by king David I. The profits of this 
biſnoprick, in the year 1 562, were, in money, the ſum of 16531. 165. „ 20 
1. three chaldron and eight bolls of wheat; thirty-five chaldron, as 4 12 
eicht bolls, three firlots, and three pecks and a half of bear; twenty- 
four chaldron, four bolls, and two firlots of meal; eight chaldron, 
two bolls, three firlots, and two pecks of oats; forty-ſix mairts; one 
hundred and forty-one muttons ; one hundred and twenty-one we- 
| thers ; ſixty-five dozen and a half of capons; one hundred and nine- 
teen dozen of poultry; fifty-five geeſe; nineteen dozen of moor-fowls ; 
ſcyenteen ſwine; twelve laſts and ten barrels of ſalmon. © 
Biſhoprick of Murray. 
At the acceſſion of Malcolm Canmore to the crown, there were Boet. Hit. 
| only four biſhopricks in Scotland ; namely, St. Andrew's, Murthlack, * * 12. 
Candida Caſa, and Glaſgow. He increaſed their number to fix, by SH 
| erecting this of Murray, and that of Caithneſs. The revenues of this 
| biſhoprick, at the reformation, amounted to, in money, 1649 J. 7 5. 7 d. 
ten bolls of wheat ; ſeventy-ſeven chaldron, fix bolls, three firlots, and 
two pecks of bear; two chaldron and eight bolls of oats; eight laſts 
of ſalmon; and two hundred and twenty-three fowls. EE nk 
e © 5h ne tfet nt 7 RR 
This ſee was founded by king David I. about the year 1140, by which, bid. fol. 273. 
together with his other epiſcopal erections of Roſs, Dunkeld, and Dun- 
blain, the Scotiſh biſhopricks were increaſed to ten in number. The 
profits of this ſee, in the year 1562, were, in money, the ſum of Append. to 
410/, 5 s. eleven dozen and a half of capons; ſixteen dozen and ten nas _ 
fowls ; eighteen geeſe ; one chaldron and two bolls of corn for horſes ; 
three barrels, of ſalmon.; money by teinds, 241 J. 65. 8 d. teind wheat, 
eleven bolls ; fourteen chaldron and fix bolls of bear; and twenty-five 
Guidron and five balls OE” c Ton Th on ent 
4 Biſhoprick of Dunblain. | 3 
This ſee was likewiſe founded by the ſaid king David, about the poet. Hig. 
year 1142. Its revenues, at the reformation, amounted to, in money, Scot. lib. 12. 
| the ſum of 313 J. one chaldron of wheat; eleven chaldron, eleven ro 3 
bolls, three firlots, and half a peck of bear; fifty chaldron, one boll, Keith's Hiſt. 


one firlot, and three pecks and a half of meal; and nine chaldron and Church. 
twelve bolls of oats. Aries Wig 


i Biſhoprick of Roſs. | 
This ſee, which is alſo one of David's foundation, was erected about Boet: Hit. 


the year 1138. Its income, anno 1562, amounted to, in money, the Scot lib. 12. 


| ſum of 5041. 15. 2d. ſeventy-eight chaldron, four bolls, -one firlot, Appen. to 


and one peck of bear; ſeven chaldron and four bolls of oats ; forty Keich's Hilt, 
mairts; one hundred and ſixty-nine ſheep; one hundred and thirty- 9 
two kids ; ten dozen of .capons, and fifty- ſeven dozen of poultry. 
„„ eee on TE 
This ſee was erected by Malcolm Canmore, about the year 1066. Boet. Hit. 


lts profits, at the reformation, were, in money, the ſum of 1283 J. Scot. db. 12. 
19. Thies . ie bGl. 268. 
a is is all mentioned by my author, though it ſeems there append. to 
vers other h / i e H. 
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18 ſuppoſed to have happened towards the eloſe of the ſixth 


five fadom of peat. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 53. 
E 20 

Spotſ. Hiſt. 
Church Scot. 
b. 2. p. 142. 


Append. to 
Keith's Hiſt. 
Church. 


Bed. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. lib. 3. 


4. 


Append. to 
Keith's Hiſt. 
Church. 


Spotſ. Hiſt. 
Church Scot. 
b. 2. p. 98. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

W Biſhoprick of Orkney. 
This ſee, which conſiſts of the iſlands of Orkney, is thought to 10 
co-eval with the converſion of the inhabitants to Chriſtianity, which 


| Century 
but theſe iſlands having been poſſeſſed by the Picts, and ſince bd 


Norwegians, we know but little of their affairs. However, at the 


reformation, the revenues of the biſhop appear to have amounteg to 
in money, the ſum of 2511. 25, 6 d. ſeventy-eight laſts, twenty.q, 
meils, three ſettings, and twenty-one marks of malt; twelye 

twelve meils, fourteen ſettings, and twenty marks of fleſh ; four main | 
two ſwine; two hundred and ſeventeen fowls ; twenty-four mais 0 
ſcrafiſh ; eight laſts, eight barrels, and fix leiſpound of butter; fy 
laſts and two barrels of oil; twenty pounds weight of wax; and fifty 


 Archbiſhoprick of Glaſgow. 

This ſee is ſaid to have been founded by Kentigern, alias St. Mungy 
who being cotemporary with Columba, it muſt have been erected abgy 
the year 570; but, after his death, it was for many ages almoſt def 
late, till reſtored by Malcolm Canmore. But the ſame being converts 
into an archbiſhoprick, by a bull of pope Alexander VI. about th 
year 1494, warm diſputes aroſe between Blacater, the new archbiſhg 
and Shever, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, which occaſioned great hei 
among the nobility and clergy ; but the ſame being happily accom. 
dated, the biſhopricks of Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles, were ; 
pointed ſuffragans to Glaſgow. The annual profits of this archbiſhy- 
rick, in the year 1562, were, in money, the ſum of 987 J. 85. 11 
half-penny; ſeven bolls, three firlots, and three pecks of bear; thirty. 
two chaldron and two bolls of meal; twenty-eight chaldron, five bolk 
and one firlot of malt; twelve chaldron; thirteen bolls, and three firlot 
of horſe-corn ; and one hundred and fixty-cight ſalmon, 

Biſbopricł of Galloway. mn 
This, which appears to be the moſt ancient biſhoprick in Scotland, 


was founded by Ninian, a Briton, before the year 565, who hav | 


erected a church of white ſtones in the country of the South Pic, 1 
a place now called Whitehorn, in the county of Wigton in Gallows, 
it was, from its appearance, called Candida Caſa, that is, the whit 
houſe, the biſhop whereof is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Glaſgoy, 
The revenues of this biſhoprick, at the reformation, were, in mone), 
the ſum of 11377. 8 d. fix chaldron, fifteen bolls, and three firlots 
bear or bigg, a ſort of barley ; ſeven chaldron and nine bolls of meal; 
two hundred and fixty-eight ſalmon ; and two hundred and twenty 
eight S. which I take to mean ſcrafiſh, 

Biſhoprick of Argyle. 

The country of Argyle mw _— = of Dunkeld till th: 
cloſe of the twelfth century, when John Scot, a worthy and pios 
Englith divine, was biſhop thereof; who being unacquainted with th 
Gaelick language, as the people of this country were with that of the 
Engliſh, he endeavoured to get his dioceſe divided, and the county d 
Argyle erected into an epiſcopal ſee: to which end he wrote to pit 
Clement III. by Evaldus, his chaplain, entreating he would be pleaſe 
to confer that part of his charge upon the bearer, who, in all reſþG 
was well qualified for ſuch a truſt. For, ſaid he, How can 1 malt 
can account to the judge of the world in the laſt day, when * 

9 | N 
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not be underſtood of them whom I teach? The maintenance is ſuf- 
« ficient for two biſhops, if we be not prodigal of the patrimony of 
| « Chriſt, and will live with that moderation which becometh His ſer- 
« yants: it ſhall be therefore much better to diminiſh the chirge, arid 
« increaſe the number of able workthen in the Lord's field.“ The 

pe having read and conſidered the contetits of his letter, faid, © Tt 
| « js the ſtudy of others to enlarge their bounds and livings, not caring 
4 how it goeth with the people; and here is one that requeſteth Ki 
| « benefice may be parted in two! O, how few biſhops are now in tHe 
« Chriſtian world ſo diſpoſed !” Clement, highly commending the 
biſhop's zeal, granted his requeſt, by conſecrating Evaldus, and ſend- 
ing him back a biſhop, according to his defire ; and appointed the epiſ- 
copal ſeat to be at Liſmore. 88 

But concerning the revenues of this biſhoprick, and that of the Iſles, 
no account can be given, ſince the accounts thereof were not ſent in 


gat the reformation, 


 Biſhoprick of the Mes. , 

We are told by Spotſwood, that the perſecution raiſed in the Sporſ. Hitt. 
| fouthern parts of Britain by Diocleſian, occaſioned many Chriſtians, AE OC. 
both preachers and people, to repair to our country for protection; 
who being kindly received by king Cratilinth, he expelled the pagans, Boet. Hil. 
with their prieſts the Druids, out of the Ifle of Man, and conferred it 55% >: ©: 
on thoſe refugees; and, for their greater encouragement, erected for 
them a magnificent church, which he called Sodorenſe Fanum, that is, 
the temple of our Saviour; and appointed Amphibalus, one of the ſaid 
refugees, biſhop thereof. Hence the biſhops of our Iſles were ſtiled 
Sodorenſes epiſcopi; and, during the poſſeſſion of this iſland by the 
Scots, this was the cathedral church belonging to the ſaid biſhops. 
| But the Scots being diſpoſſeſſed thereof by the Norwegians and Eng- 
liſh, the epiſcopal ſeat was tranſlated to the iſland of Iona, or Icolm- 
kill, where it continued during the epiſcopal hierarchy in Scotland. 

I cannot be of this opinion, for divers reaſons: 1, I have alread 
made it appear, that there was no kingly government in Scotland at 
that time ; therefore, as Cratilinth muſt be a king of Boethius's own 
making, he could not erect a church, or appoint a biſhop, in the Iſle 
of Man. 2. The biſhop, and his ed Meek have unluckily 
| told us, that Cratilinth came to the crown anno 277, and that he 

reigned twenty-four years, which makes him to have died in the year 
301; whereas tis manifeſt, that the perſecution did not begin til! the 
| year 303. Thus we ſee what a hopeful foundation the biſhop had to 
duild his Sodorenſe Fanum on. | 

By ſome tis ſaid, that the epithet of Sodor was at firſt given to the Cand. Brit. 
biſhop of the Ifles, from a village of that name in the iſland of Tona, in cap. inſul. 
or Icolmkill, wherein the biſhop's houſe was ſeated; and the Scots poſ- 
leſſing. themſelves of the Iſle of Man ſome time after, this prelate was 
ntituled biſhop of Sodor and Man. But the Norwegians having ſub- 
dued that iſland, the ancient title of biſhop of the Iſles was reſtored, 
in lieu of the former. ee eee eee 

Bifhoprick of Edinburgh = 

This biſhoprick was founded 57 Charles 1 . September 29, anno 
033, The dioceſe comprehended all thoſe places beſouth the frith of 
oth, belonging to the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's, in the county 
of Edinburgh, conſtabulary of Haddington, and ſhires of Linlithgow, 
Stirling, 
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Ford. Scoti- 
chron, Ap- 
pend. edit. 
Hearne. 
Bed. Hiſt. 


E %s Boo 


and eleven ounces in weight, a mark is one pound four ounces and: 


Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
Stirling, and Berwick, and bailiwick of Lauderdale. The biſhop hay 


place in parliament, &c. after the archbiſhop of Glaſgow. The chap 


ter conſiſted of a dean and twelve prebendaries, to whom and the; 
ſucceſſors the king granted the churches of St. Giles, (which was 
the cathedral) Grey-friars, Trinity-college, and that of the ſouth. ea 
pariſh of Edinburgh, with thoſe of Holyrood-houſe, Dalkeith, Dun. 
bar, Haddington, and Tranent in Eaſt-Lothian, Libberton in Mä. 
Lothian, Falkirk in Linlithgowſhire, and that of the town of Stirl;r 
in Stirlingſhire, with their appurtenances. It was of ſhort duraticy 
being ſubverted anno 1649. | Y | | Ks 

There being divers words in the revenues of the above ſpecify 
biſhopricks, and the under written monaſteries, which to ſome ny 
prove unintelligible, I ſhall therefore ſubjoin an explication thereof 
A chaldron is twenty bolls, a boll is four buſhels, a firlot is one 
buſhel, a laſt is two thouſand four hundred pounds in weight, a mel 
is one hundred eighty-four pounds in weight, a ſetting is thirty pound 


half in weight, a ſtone is fixteen pounds in weight, a leiſpound j 
one hundred and eighty-four pounds in weight, a gs in money! 
twenty pence ſterling, a ſhilling is one penny ſterling, a penny is th 


twelfth part of a penny ſterling, bear is a kind of barley, mairt is * 


ſtall-fed ox, a ſtirk is a young bullock, peat is a fuel called turf, 
fadom is a cube of ſix feet, and a tidder is a load. 


CHAT, ABR. 
Of the monaſteries. 


A the reader will undoubtedly be amazed to find the following 
accounts of religious foundations ſo very defective, 'twill be ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint him, that it is chiefly owing to the furious zeal d 
our enthuſiaſtical reformers, who, with more than a Gothick barbarity 
deſtroyed all the valuable books and records preſerved in our monaſte 
ries, though they were the chief repoſitories of learning at that time. 
This is attended with a double diſadvantage ; for by this means our 
relation of monaſtick edifices muſt not only be imperfect, but our hi 
tory, which is of more importance, muſt be conſiderably defeCtive. 


ABBIES. 


Tcolmkill, or the Ile of Hy. 

The firſt of our religious foundations was an abbey erected by Co- 
lumba, about the year 580; the monks whereof, in a ſhort time, 
were ſo greatly celebrated for their piety and learning, that Oſwals 
king of the Bernicians, wrote to the Scots to ſend him a biſhop, h 
whoſe inſtructions and miniſtry his Engliſh ſubjects might be taugt 
the principles of Chriſtianity: which being readily complied with, tie) 
ſent him Aidan, one of this fraternity; on whoſe arrival in Northum- 
berland, Oſwald appointed him the iſland of Lindisfarn for his epiſcv 
pal ſee. And many other monks being ſent thither, by their g'® 
picty, and indefatigable application in the miniſtry, they not only haf 
pily accompliſhed the converſion of the people, but the chief place d 
their reſidence was called the Holy Iſland, which is its name at preſet 


Sand 


made 
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Sandel in Cantire. 


249 


This convent, which was in Cantire, of the Ciſtercian order, was Ford. $co:j- 


funded by Mackſurle, ſon of Somerled lord of the Iſles. 


Holyrood-houſe at Edinburgh. 


Domus | Sante Crucis, or Holyrood-houſe, which was fituated 
where the king's palace at preſent ſtands, at the caſt end of the city of 
Edinburgh, was founded by king David I. in the year 1128, for Ibid. 
canons regular of St. Auguſtin. To this place belonged the cells of 
st. Mary's Iſle, Blantire, Rowadill, Cruſa, and Oronſay. At the re- 


formation its revenues amounted, in money, to the ſum of 2926 J. 8 5. 
6d. twenty-ſeven chaldron and ten bolls of wheat; forty chaldron 


and nine bolls of bear; thirty-four chaldron, fifteen bolls, three fir- 
lots, and three pecks and a half of oats; five hundred and one capons; 
twenty-four hens; twenty-four ſalmon; twelve loads of ſalt; and 


| three ſwine. 
Glenluce in Galloway. 


The abbey of Glenluce, in the province of Galloway, 


by Roland of Galloway, fon of Othred, and father to Allan, for Ciſ- 
tercian monks, The money-part of its profits, at the reformation, 
being only given in, it amounted to the ſum of 666 J. 135. 4d. 


Soul's-ſeat in Galloway. 


This monaſtery, which was ſeated in the county of Galloway, was Append. $co- 
erected by Fergus of Galloway, father of Othred, for the reception of tichron. edit. 


Was founded Ford. Scoti- 
chron. Ap- 


pend. edit. 
Heaine, 

Append. to 
Keith's Hiſt, 


Chron, A p- 


de edit. 


carne, 


Append. to 
Keith's Hiit. 
Church. 


Church. 


carne, 


friars of the Premonſtratine order; whoſe income, at the reformation, append. 10 


amounted in money to the ſum of 253 J. 65. 7 d. half-penny ; ſeven Keith's Hitt. 


chaldron and eight bolls of bear; thirteen chaldron, four bolls, and Curch. 
two firlots of meal; fix chaldron of oats; thirteen dozen of capons ; 


and one pound of wax. | 
New-abbey in Galloway. 


This convent, which was in Galloway, was founded by Dornagilla 


daughter of Allan lord of Galloway, and grand-child of David earl of 
In the year Append. to 


| Huntington, for the entertainment of Ciſtercian monks. 


1562, there was no other account of its profits brought in than that o 


money, which was the ſum of 682 /, 
Dundranan in Galloway. 


Dundranan abbey, which ſtood in Galloway, was founded by king Append, 12 
tichron. edit. 


David I. for the uſe of Ciſtercian friars. The only part of its revenues 
accounted for, at the reformation, was its annual receipt of money, 


| which amounted to the ſum of 500 /. . 
Tongueland in Galloway. 


Of this convent we have no other account than that it was erected e * 


in Galloway by Fergus, lord of that country, for the reception of Pre- 


monſtratine monks. 
Halywood in Galloway. 


» Append. Sco- 
tichron, edit. 
Hearne. 


f Keith's Hiſt. 
Church. 


Hearne. 


Append. to 
Keith's Hift, 


Church. 


Hearne, 


Ibis college of Halywood was founded in the county of Nidſdale, Id. ibid. 
in Galloway, by Dornagilla, in the year 1544, for the entertainment 


of Premonſtratine friars. Its profits, in the year 1 562, were, in money, Append. to 
and three firlots Keith's Hitt. 


the ſum of 700 J. nineteen chaldron, fourteen bolls, 


Corſraguell in Carrick. 


81 


The monaſtery of Corſraguell was erected in the county of Carri 
by Duncan, earl of that country, for the conveniency of Cluniack 


of meal; nine bolls and three firlots of bear; and one chaldron of malt. 


4 d. 


Church. 


ck Append. Sco- 


tichron. edit. 


Hearne. 


monks; whoſe revenues amounted in money to the ſum of 466 /. 13 5. Append. to 
EIN s Hic. 
Church. 
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4 d. eighteen chaldron, ſeven bolls, three firlots, and three pecks 

a half of bear; thirty-ſeven_chaldron-of meal; and four chaldr 5 
teen bolls, three firlots, and three pecks and a half of oats. on, ff. 
5 Kiluining in Cuningbam. | | 
— — 2 This abbey, which was ſituated at the town of Kilwining in 4, WM i 
Hearne. country of Cuningham, was founded by Hugh Morville, conſtable + 
Scotland, and ſon of Hugh the founder of the convent of Drybur i A 
for the uſe of Tironenſian friars. The income of this houſe, at A IF 


Append. to reformation, amounted yearly in money to the ſum of 8 50 J. 3 44 W | 
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OO eight bolls of wheat; fourteen chaldron, one boll, three firlots, wy fi 
three pecks of bear; ſixty-ſeven chaldron of meal; thirteen fla W 
one hundred and forty capons; one hundred and fix hens; two hu. ſc 
dred and fixty-nine cheeſes ; and nine fadom of peat. M 

Paiſley in Renfrew. | of 

_— This houſe of Paifley was at firſt a priory, founded by Walter, { W 

Hearne, of Allan high ſteward of Scotland, in the year 1164, for oo 5 
niack monks; but being ſince converted into an abbey, it became : 
burying place of the Stewart family, till it came to the crown, Ar hi 
though Robert II. the firſt of that houſe who obtained the kingdom 
was interred at Scone, yet his firſt conſort, Elizabeth Muir, (who th 
by Buchanan falſly called his paramour) and Euphemia his ſecond, ſu 
were both buried here; and alſo Marjory Bruce, his mother, The fix 

| 2 to yearly rents of this convent, in the year 1562, were in money the ſun th 

. lit. of 2468 J. forty chaldron and twelve bolls of bear; ſeventy-two cli. 0⁴ 
dron, three bolls, three firlots, and one peck and a half of mel 

forty-three chaldron, one boll, one firlot, and one peck of oats; al Mi 

ſeven hundred and five ſtone weight of cheeſe. | Pr 

* he monks of this place are faid to have writ a chronicle of or of 
affairs, from its cover called the black book of Paifley. This curion a 
monument of antiquity, ſo often cited by Buchanan, belonged to . Per 
ſident Spotſwood ; and, after his death, was carried to England h lot 
general Lambert, and is now in the king's library at Weſtminſter, on 

Fedburgh in Teviotdale. 

Append. Sco- This abbey was founded by David I. for canons regular of St. Ar. 

Hearne, guſtin; of whoſe revenues the following defective account was fentu of 

fired. oo the reformation, viz. in money, the ſum of 1274 J. 10 5s. two chi WM ©* 

Church dron and two bolls of wheat; twenty-three chaldron of bear; ml BW 
thirty-ſix chaldron, thirteen bolls, one firlot, and one peck of meal, | D; 

In this monaſtery Adam Bell, a learned monk, lived and died. E MW /- 
was firſt a canon regular of Inchchaffray, and afterwards became: A 
brother of this houſe. He wrote a hiſtory of Scotland, intituled, ang 
Rota Temporum, which was printed at Rome by John Leſley, bub ab 
of Roſs, in the year 1578, with ſome alterations and additions. 45 

— Kelſo in Teviotdale, — 2 

David, earl of Cumberland, before his acceſſion to the crown, n le 
honour of the virgin Mary and St. John the evangeliſt, founded ® ho 
abbey at Selkirk for Tironenfian monks, But the ſituation, it ſeem 1 

5 not proving commodious, it was removed to Roxburgh. This pla 

Aoud. — being likewiſe found inconvenient, Kelſo in Teviotdale was at 5 

Hearne, thought on, as a proper ſite for ſuch a fabrick; where the ſaid David 8 
the firſt king of that name, by the perſuaſion of John biſbop 0 f 


Glaſgow, in the year 1128, founded this abbey. This royal fonnds 
tion, which was confirmed by pope Innocent II. who died anno! 10 
* ; 


2 | 
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had many great and valuable privileges conferred upon it by other popes. 
Alexander HL granted the abbot a power to wear a mitre and pontifical 
| robes, and to be preſent at all general councils: Innocent III. exempted 
him from all epiſcopal: juriſdiction; and the biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
weir dioceſan, diſcharged the abbot and monks from all exactions, and 
that they might receive ordination and. other ſacraments of the church 
tom any biſhop within Scotland, or the province of Cumberland. 

This abbey ___ to have been richly endowed ; for unto it be- 
longed the churches of Selkirk, Roxburgh, Innerlethan, Molle, Sprou- 
jon, Hume, Lambden, Greenlaw, Symprink, Keith, Mackerſton, 
Maxwell, and Gordon, and ſome others, with their tithes, and the 
{chools of Roxburgh. The church of Innerlethan was given by king 
Malcolm IV. by our hiftorians firnamed the Maiden; in whoſe deed 
of donation he takes notice that his ſon, the firſt night after his death, 
was depoſited in the ſaid church, in the following words: © Precipio 
etiam ut prædicta eccleſia de Innerlethan, in qua prima nocte corpus 
| « fili mei poſt obitum ſuum quievit.” This ſhews how much our 
hiſtorians are miſtaken 1n calling Malcolm a maiden. 

That this foundation, as abovementioned, was very rich, appears by 
the revenues thereof; which, at the reformation, were in money the 
ſum of 25017. 165. 5d. nine chaldron of wheat; fifty-two chaldron, 
fix bolls, and two firlots of bear ; ninety-two chaldron, twelve bolls, 
three firlots, and one peck of meal; one chaldron and three bolls of 
oats; one tidder of hay; and one pound weight of pepper. 

Dryburgh in Teviotdale. | 
This convent was founded by king David I. for the entertainment of Append. Sco- 


1 
. . . . | N edit. +8 * i 
premonſtratine friars; whoſe annual income was, in money, the ſum Haan <1 14 
of 1044 J. 16 8. 8 d. one chaldron, fourteen bolls, and three pecks and Append. to 4 


a half of Wheat; twenty-four chaldron, ſeven bolls, three firlots, three Sti Hit. 
| pecks and a half of bear ; twenty-two chaldron, fifteen bolls, three fir- : 

| lots, three pecks and a half of meal; three chaldron, fifteen bolls, and 

one firlot of oats. 


Brechin in Angus. 

By ancient writings there appears to have been in this city an abbey 
of Trinitarian or Mathurine monks; but having ſeen no diſtin& ac- 
| count thereof, I cannot aſcertain the time when or by whom it was 
founded, though probably, by its antiquity, it owes its erection to king 
| David I. who eſtabliſhed the biſhop's ſee in this place. For about the 
year 1178, Dovenaldus, abbot of Brechin, granted to the abbet of 
| Aberbrothocke, Terram de Ballege le Grand, which king Alexander 
confirmed by charter; and anno 1219, I find one John to have been 
abbot of Brechin. The ruins of this abbey, {till called the college, are 
Vet to be ſeen in the college-wynd, adjoining to the north-weſtern end 
of the grammar-ſchool, which undoubtedly was part of the ſaid col- 
lege, and probably its ſchool : and that this college was of large dimen- 


ons is evident by the veſtigia thereof, which appear in the neighbour- 
ing gardens. 72 | 
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 Monroſs in Angus. 

Near this town (by the caprice of writers falſly called Montroſe) 
Vas an abbey or convent of Dominicans, or black friars, denominated 
Cellurea, tounded by fir Allan Durward in the year 1230. The monks 
of this houſe, which is ſaid to have ſtood in the links oppolite Ferry- 

en, were removed to an hoſpital near the town, founded by 22 
>anter. 
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Panter. This hoſpital I ſuppoſe to have ſtood in Inch-breaks, an iſland 
in the river oppoſite to the harbour. That this foundation is of conf 
derable antiquity is manifeſt by John, one of its abbots, being a 7% 
ſcriber to the Ragman Roll in the year 1296. This abbey, with tha 
of Brechin, being either demoliſhed, or removed elſewhere before th 
reformation, we have no account of their revenues. Ps 
| Campus-keneth in Clackmannanſhire. 

Append. Sco- This monaſtery, which is ſituated on the northern fide of the rip, 
pee edi. Forth in Clackmannanſhire, oppoſite to the town of Stirling, Wy 
founded by king David I. for canons regular of St. Auguitin ; Whoſe 
Apperd. to yearly profits, in the year 1562, were, in money, the ſum of 930]. tf 
Cruse. Hit. 4d. half-penny; eleven chaldron, eleven bolls, and two firlots d 
wheat; twenty-eight chaldron, twelve bolls, three firlots, three pech 
and a half of bear; thirty-one chaldron, fix bolls, three firlots, three 
pecks and a half of oats; nineteen chaldron, fifteen bolls, three fi. 

lots, three pecks and a half of meal. Pare 

| nocbcbaffrey in Strathern. 

Append. Sco- The abbey of this place, which was ſituated in Strathern, wi 
Heune. founded by Gilbert, earl of Strathern, for canons regular of st. Augul. 
tin. Of its revenues no other account was brought in, at the refer. 
Append. to mation, than of its receipt in money, which amounted to the ſum of 


F 


Culroſs in Clackmannanſhire. 
gan {Hit This convent, which was fituated at Culroſs in Clackmannanſhir, 
P. 9. on the northern fide of the frith of Forth, was erected by Malcolml, 
earl of Fife, in the year 1217, for Ciſtercian monks ; the rents whereof 
Append. to jn the year 1562, were in money the ſum of 768 J. 165. 7 d. hal. 
ee IO penny; three chaldron and three bolls of wheat; fifteen chaldron, ten 
bolls, and two firlots of bear; thirteen chaldron, twelve bolls, three 
firlots, three pecks and a half of oats; one chaldron and two bolls df 
ſalt; ten wethers ; twenty-two lambs; ſeven dozen of capons; twenty- 
{ix dozen and a half of poultry ; ſeven ſtone weight and a half of but 
ter; ſeventy-nine ſtone weight and a half of cheeſe; and eight truſſs 
of ſtraw. 
. Metroſs in Teviotdale, 
. he abbey of Melroſs was founded by king David I. for the recep 
tion of Ciſtercian monks; whoſe yearly income amounted in money to 
2 the ſum of 1758 J. thirteen chaldron and nine bolls of wheat; fifty- 
Church, ſix chaldron, five bolls, and one firlot of bear; ſeventy-eight chaldron, 
thirteen bolls, and one firlot of meal ; forty-three chaldron and te 
bolls of oats ; one hundred ſtone weight of butter ; eight chaldron of 
falt ; three hundred and ſeventy-ſix moor-fowls; one hundred and fout 
capons ; ten dozen of poultry; three hundred and forty loads of peat; 
and five hundred carriages. To eleven monks and three portioners, 
in money, two marks, four bolls of wheat, one chaldron of bear, and 
two chaldron of meal, to each perſon. 
Dunfermline in Fife. | 
Append. _ At this place was a very magnificent monaſtery, begun by Malcolm 
t:cnron, edit. . | : 
Hearne: III. firnamed Canmore, and finiſhed by Alexander I. called the Fierce. 
It was at firſt a priory, and probably an hoſpital : for in ſome record: 
it is called Monaſterium de Monte infirmorum. And Malcolm and 
Alexander having beſtowed on it divers lands, David I. converted i 
into an abbey, and brought hither thirteen Benedictine monks from 
| 199 Canterbut) 
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Canterbury in England, in the year 1124. This appears to have been 

rich foundation, by the towns of Kinghorn, Kirkaldy, Burnt-iſland, 
Mufſelburgh, and Invereſk, with other valuable benefactions in lands, 

Ge. belonging to it: among which were the tithes of gold in the diſ- Sibbald, Hin. 
i&s of Fife and Fotherif, which ſhews that theſe countries yielded File, P. 119: 
gold at that time. And that this was a place of great affluence, is 

manifeſt by its revenues, which, at the reformation, amounted in 8 to 
money to the ſum of 2513/. 105. 8d. twenty-eight chaldron, eleven © 652 aa 
polls, and one firlot of wheat; one hundred and two chaldron, fifteen 

polls, one firlot, and three pecks of bear; fiiteen chaldron of meal; 

one hundred and fifty-two chaldron, two firlots, and two pecks of oats; 

thirty-four ſtone weight of butter; nineteen chaldron and fifteen bolls 

of lime; eleven chaldron and two bolls of fait; three hundred and 

ſeyenty- four capons; and ſeven hundred and forty-ſix hens. 

At the diſſolution of monaſteries, this abbey was at firſt granted to 
ſecretary Pitcairn, then to the maſter of Gray, and at laſt to Alexander 
Seaton, a younger ſon of George lord Seaton, who was firſt advanced 
to the dignity of a peer, by the title of lord Urquhart, on the 3d of 
Auguſt, anno 1591 ; and on the 3d of March, in the year 1605, was 
created earl of Dunfermline. | 

Inch-columb in the frith of Forth. 

This convent, which was founded by Alexander I. about the year Append. Sco- 
1123, for the entertainment of Auguſtine monks, by its ruins appears "poten _ 
to have been a handſome ſtructure; the profits whereof, anno 1 562, 
were in money the ſum of 426. two chaldron, eight bolls, and one rat 
frlot of wheat; eight chaldron and nine bolls of bear; fourteen Church. * 
chaldron and fourteen bolls of meal; and eleven chaldron and twelve 
boils of oats, 

Lindores near Newburgh in Fife. 

Almoſt adjoining to Newburgh on the eaſt was beautifull; ſituated 
the abbey of Lindores, founded by David earl of Huntington, brother Aprend. Sco- 
to king William, about the year 1178, for Benedictine monks Part bon, eo. 
of its income, at the reformation, was in money the ſum of 2240 / Apperd. to 
14.5. 4d. eleven chaldron, twelve bolls, three firlots, and three pecks Resch Hitt. 
of wheat; forty chaldron, ſeven bolls, and one firlot of bear and malt; ner, 
forty-nine chaldron, five bolls, and three firlots of meal; and two 
chaldron and ſeven bolls of oats; the petty tithes, fines, &c, being 
omitted, as they likewiſe are in moſt of the other foundations. 

This abbacy was erected into a temporal lordſhip, in favour of S'b»ald, Hitt. 
Patrick Lefley, ſon of the earl of Rothes, who, on the 25th of De- ® Foy: 
cember, anno 1600, was created lord Lindores. 

Balmerinoch in Fife. 

This houſe, which was fituated near the frith of Tay, was erected Append. Sco- 
by queen Emergard, conſort to king William, in the year 1229, for rler edit. 
the habitation of Ciſtercian monks, which ſhe brought from the abbey © 
of Melroſs in Teviotdale. The profits of this foundation, in the year 
1502, were in money the ſum of 7047. 25. 109. half-penny ; four Append. to 
chaldron of wheat; twenty- one chaldron, twelve bolls, three firlots, 8 A 
one peck and a half of bear; one chaldron, fourteen bolls, one firlot, 
three pecks and a half of oats; fifteen chaldron, twelve bolls, and two 
firlots of meal; and ſeven hundred and ſixty-three fowls. 

This abbacy was erected into a temporal lordſhip by James VI. in 33 Hiſt, 
iavour of fir James Elphinſton, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſon to lord Fi, P. 14. 

e Elphinſton, 
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Elphinſton „who, on the 2 5th of April, anno 1604, Was created lord 
Balmerinoch, in whoſe family both ſtill remain. | 
Scone in Perthſhire. wh | 

This abbey, which is ſituated a mile benorth the town of Perth 9 
the caſtern fide of the river Tay, was founded by Alexander I. In the 
year 1114 in the church whereof, which was dedicated to the Ho 
Trinity, and St. Michael the archangel, our Kings were crowned, ang 
the fatal marble, or coronation-chair, kept. It was for the uſe of An 
uſtine monks, whoſe revenues, in the year 1562, amounted in mage, 
to the ſum of 1140 J. 6s. 6d. ſixteen chaldron and two firlots of when 
ſeventy-three chaldron, thirteen bolls, two firlots, and two pecks x 
bear ; fixty-two chaldron of meal ; eighteen chaldroa and three boll 
of oats; and one laſt of ſalmon. 

| Cuper in Angus. 

Within the area of a ſpacious Roman camp, in the neighbourhoy 
of Cuper, Malcolm IV. ſirnamed the Virgin, founded this abbey fit 
the reception of Ciſtercian friars. Its profits, at the reformation 
amounted in money to the ſum of 1238 J. 145. 9d. ſeven chaldron 
thirteen bolls, and one firlot of wheat; ſeventy-five chaldron, ten bolk 
three firlots, and half a peck of bear; ſeventy-three chaldron, four 
bolls, three firlots, three pecks and a half of meal; and twenty-five | 
chaldron, four bolls, two firlots, and two pecks of oats, 3 

Aberbrothock in Angus. | 
This abbey, which, by its remains, appears to have been a very ſpa 
cious and magnificent edifice, was erected for the entertainment of 
Tironenſian monks by king William, in honour of Thomas of Becke;, 
falſly intituled faint and martyr. However, this dedication, it ſeems 
obtained for the inhabitants of Aberbrothock a grant from John king 
of England, whereby they were to enjoy the ſeveral privileges of hi 
own ſubjects in all parts of England, excluſive of thoſe peculiar to the 
citizens of London. Many were the immunities and benefaGions 
granted to this foundation; among which was that of pope Benedid, 
who granted the abbot and his ſucceſſors a right to wear the mitte, 
ring, robes, and other pontifical ornaments. This monaſtery, by it 
revenues, appears to have been one of the moſt conſiderable in Scot- 
land ; for its receipts, in the year 1562, were in money the ſum of 
25531. 145. thirty chaldron, three bolls, three firlots, and two pecks 
of wheat; one hundred and forty-three chaldron, nine bolls, and two 
pecks of bear; one hundred and ninety-ſix chaldron, nine bolls, and 
two firlots of meal; twenty-ſeven chaldron and eleven bolls of oats; 
and three laſts and one barrel of ſalmon; the ſmall receipts by fines 
beaſts, poultry, &c. being omitted. 

The laſt abbot of this place, being John Hamilton, ſecond fon to 
the duke of Chateau-herault, becoming a proteſtant, he was, on the 
19th of April, anno 1599, created marquis of Hamilton; and the 
abbacy being erected into a temporal lordſhip, James VI. by his lette!3 
patent of the 5th of May, in the year 1608, granted the ſame to james 
his ſon : but it afterwards coming to the earl of Dyſart, Patrick Maul 
of Panmure purchaſed the ſame, with the right of patronage of thitty- 
four pariſhes. 

Deer in Buchan. 

This convent was founded by William Cummin, earl of Buchan, 


for Ciſtercian monks ; whoſe income, at the reformation, amounte 
7 in 


1 
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in money to the ſum of 805 J. 15s. 2d. fourteen bolls of wheat; Append. to 
fourteen chaldron and ten bolls of bear; ſixty-five chaldron, ſeven _ Hiſt. 
bolls, one firlot, and three pecks of meal. | a 

Kinloſs in Murray. | | | 
The abbey of Kinloſs was erected by king David I. for the habita- Append. Sco- 
ton of Ciſtercian monks. It appears to have been a very conſiderable Non. edit 
foundation by its revenues, which, in the year 1562, were in money Append. to 
the ſum of 11521. 15. in bear and meal, forty-ſeven chaldron, eleven Keith“ Hit. 
polls, one firlot, and three pecks; (here, I think, bear is miſtaken for ä 
wheat) forty-ſeven chaldron, fourteen bolls, one firlot, and two pecks 
of bear; ten bolls and three firlots of oats; thirty-four wethers; forty- 
one geeſe; ſixty capons; one hundred and twenty-five hens. 
Diſburſements on account of the houſe : © To fourteen monkis for 
« habit filver, 11k monk haiffand acht pennies in the day for their 
« fleſche, and twa pennies in the day for their fiſche, 937. Item, for 
« tyir buttir, candill, ſpice, and lantron meat, 12/. Item, for breid 
| « and drink, ilk ane of thame haiffand in the zier, nineteen bolls, one 
« firlot, and twa peks, extending the haill to fixteen chaldron, fif- 
| « teen boils, and on pek; and 40 J. to John Ferrarius for his penſion, 
„ quhilk he hes under the commoun:ſeill of the place, for his lyf- 
g tyme zeirlie,” 
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Ferne in Roſs. 

This monaſtery was founded by Fergus earl of Roſs, for Premon- Append. Sco- 
ratine monks ; for whoſe maintenance they yearly received in money fa cart: 
the ſum of 165/. 75. 1 d. half-penny; thirty chaldron, two bolls, and Append. to 

| two pecks of bear; and one chaldron and fix bolls of oats, Keith's Hiſt, 
| : | urch. 
N EF. A. 
Of priories. 


Iſle of St. Colmos in Monteith. 
TJ HI S priory was founded by Murdach, earl of Monteith, for Au- Append. Sco- 
8 


uſtine monks. Its profits, in the year 1 562, were in money the fa carr 
ſum of 234 J. ſeven chaldron of bear; forty-nine chaldron, thirteen Append. to 
| bulls, one firlot, three pecks and a half of meal. 8 Hiſt, 
Candida Caſa; or Whitehorn, in Galloway. . 
In this place, which was anciently the epiſcopal ſeat of the South Append. Sco- 
Picts, Fergus earl of Galloway founded a monaſtery, for the reception h eat: 
ot Premonſtratine monks; of whoſe revenues the following defective a 
account was ſent in at the reformation, v2. in money, the ſum of append. to 
1150 “/. 3s. 4d. ſixteen chaldron, fix bolls, and three firlots of bear; Keith's Hiſt. 
and fifty-three chaldron, nine bolls, and two firlots of meal. Fs 
Colding bam in the Mere. 
This, which was an hermaphrodite monaſtery, is of great antiquity; 
for it appears to have been founded by the Engliſh, when they were in 
poſleſſion of the ſouthern parts of Scotland, at a place called Coludeſ- 
burgh, now Coldingham. According to Bede, and the Saxon annals, Bed. Fit. 
It was a very magnificent edifice, which was burnt down in the year 4 * 
670, by the juſt judgment of God, for the wicked and profligate lives ad. ann. 679g 
of the monks and nuns who cohabited therein. But becoming a cell | 
to the abbey of Dunfermling, it was inhabited by Benedictine friars. Ford Scoti- 


l . chron. Ap- 
ac yearly rents whereof, at the reformation, were in money the ſum pend. edit. 


of Hearne. 
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Append. to 
Keith's Hiſt. 
Church. 


one chaldron, four bolls, and one firlot of rye; and three chaldron 


Append. Sco- 
tichron. edit. 
Hearne. 


Append. to 
Keith's Iliſt. 
Church, | 


Crawfurd's 
Peerage, 


p. 202. 


ef 818 J. 105. 9d. fix chaldron, feven bolls, three firlots; and tuo 


friar Adamſon, profeſſor of divinity, and provincial of the order d 
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cks of wheat; nineteen chaldron, twelve bolls, one firlot, and two 
pecks of bear ; fifty-five chaldron, four bolls, and one firlot of oats, 


thirteen bolls, three firlots, and two pecks of peas. 
| Leſmehago in Clydſdale. 

The convent at this place was a cell of Tironenſian monks, belono. 
ing to the abbey of Kelſo in Teviotdale, founded by Fergus lord of 
Galloway ; of whoſe revenues we have the following account: in 
money, the ſum of 1214 J. 4.5. 69. fifteen chaldron, eight bolls, on- 
firlot, and two pecks of. bear; forty-one chaldron, eight bolls, 200 
three firlots of meal; and four chaldron and three bolls of oats. 

St. Andrew's in Fife. 

This, which was the chief monaſtick foundation in Scotland, wy 
erected by Alexander I. for canons regular of St. Auguſtin, who were 
brought hither from Scone by Robert biſhop of St. Andrew's, in the 
year 1140. Though this was only a priory, yet the prior, by a d 
parliament, had the precedence granted him of all abbots and prior; 
and on publick occaſions, and ſolemn ſervices, appeared in his pont; 
ficalia, namely, a mitre, gloves, ring, croſs, croſier, and ſandals, 
ſlippers, the ſame as a biſhop. The receipts belonging to this eſtabliſh. 
ment, in the year 1562, amounted in money to the ſum of 223). 
25. 10 d. half-penny; thirty-eight chaldron, one boll, three fir, 
and one peck of wheat; one hundred and thirty-two chaldron, an 
ſeven bolls of bear; one hundred and fourteen chaldron, three bollg 
and one peck of meal; one hundred and fifty-one chaldron, ten bol 
one firlot, one peck and a half of oats; and three chaldron and ſee 
bolls of peas and beans. 

This priory, at the reformation, being by James VI. erected into 1 
temporal lordſhip, he granted the ſame to Robert Stewart, whom he 
had juſt created earl of March, in conſideration of his having refignel 
the title of earl of Lenox in favour of Eſme, lord Aubigny, his gret 
nephew. 


Dominicans of St. Andrew's in Fife. 
In this city was likewiſe a convent of Dominicans, or black fra 
erected by William Wiſhart, biſhop of St. Andrew's, in the year 1274 
It was fituated at the weſt port of Northgate-ſtreet. At the defire a 


Dominicans in Scotland, James V. annexed to this houſe the priorts 
of Cuper and St. Monans. The grant is dated at Edinburgh the 230 
of January, in the eighth year of his reign. 

Franciſcans of St. Andrew's in Fife, 

Here was alſo a houſe of Franciſcans, or grey friars, founded 0 
James Kennedy, biſhop of this city, and finiſhed by Patrick Graham, 
his nephew and ſucceſſor, about the year 1478, who dedicated it to 
St. Francis. John Tullidaff, warden of this place, was one who cor 
demned the thirteen articles of Patrick Hamilton, -abbot of Ferne,“ 
contrary to the catholick faith, in the year 1527: and John Wadlock 
of Dundee, provincial of this order, who chiefly reſided in this tom 
was a celebrated mathematician in the reign of James V. I cannd 
learn that there were accounts ſent in of the revenues of this, and tb 
Dominicans next above, at the reformation. 


Loc bleu 
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| Loch-levin in Kinroſs. 1 
This monaſtery, which was inhabited by canons regular of St. Au- e 1 1 
guitin, was a cell to the mitred priory of St. Andrew's, fituated in St. "i i 
Sewanus's iſland in Loch- levin. It is commonly called Port-moak, Hearne. 
ſuppoſed to have been ſo denominated from St. Moak, its firſt abbot. 
Its income, in the year 1562, amounted in money to the ſum of 1111. 1 
13 J. 44. one chaldron and twelve bolls of bear; and four chaldron Church. 
= eight bolls of oats; nothing elſe being mentioned. 
| Pittinweem in Fife. 
This was a houſe of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, and a cell to Sibbald, Hit. 
the mitred priory of St. Andrew's. It was fituated in the town of Pit- Fife, p. 130. 
tinweem, near the ſouth-eaſtern corner of the county of Fife. The 
account of its yearly profits, given 1n at the reformation, amounted in 
money to the ſum of 412/. 125. 64. four chaldron and five bolls of Append. to 
wheat ; ſeven chaldron and two bolls of bear; four chaldron, twelve Te 
bolls, two firlots, one peck and a half of meal; ſeven chaldron, two 
bolls, one firlot, three pecks and a half of oats; one chaldron and 
cleven bolls of peas ; and twenty chaldron of ſalt. 
Reſtenot in Angus. | | 

This priory, which was ſituated in a peninſula in the neighbourhood Ford. Scoti- 
of the town of Forfar, was of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, and a _ on 
cel to the abbey of Jedburgh in Teviotdale, which, ſtanding near {tcame. 
England, was ſubje& to many depredations; wherefore it was judged 
neceſſary, for the ſecurity of their writings, and other things of value, 
to depoſite them in this houſe, as a place of great ſtrength. Robert, 
prior of this convent, according to Prinne, ſwore fealty to Edward I. 
king of England, in the year 1296. There was no account of the 
rents of this foundation ſent in at the reformation, for aught I can 
| learn, 


Blantire in Clydſdale. 
This was a convent of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, and a cell to Ibid. 
the abbey of Jedburgh in Teviotdale ; but when or by whom founded, 
| I know not, nor whether there was an account of its revenues ſent to 
the government in the years 1562 and 1563. 
| Dunbar in Eaſt-Lothian. 

The convent of Trinity friars, or Mathurins, in this place, was 
founded by Patrick earl of Dunbar and March, in the year 1218. At 
the reformation, the lands belonging to this houſe were given to George 
| Hume of Friar-land, anceſtor to Hume of Furde. 
| Dunbar in Eaſt-Lothian. | 

In this town was likewiſe a monaſtery of Carmelites, or white 
friars, founded by Patrick earl of March, in the year 1263; but 
having ſeen no account of the rents of theſe two foundations, I can- 
not aſcertain their revenues. | 

| | | S*7r ling . | 

In this place was a houſe of Dominicans, or black friars, ſituated | 
near the wall of the town, founded by Alexander II. in the year 1233; 7779 re 
in the church of which, near the altar, according to Boethius, was 1 : 
erred the impoſtor who tiled himſelf Richard II. king of England. 

= Stirling. — 
In this town was likewiſe a convent of Franciſcans, or grey friars, 
ounded by James IV. in the year 1494, wherein he frequently dined 
with the monks in the refectory, aſſiſted publickly at maſs, and, re- 
ORE WW | tiring © 
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tiring from temporal affairs in the time of Lent, employed his w 


hole 
mmu- 
able to 
ere not 


time in religious duties; and, on Good- friday, dined with the co 
nity on bread and water on his bare knees. Having not been 
come at the rents of theſe two foundations, J ſuppoſe they 
ſent in. 

Canonby in the county of Roxburgh. 

Here was a priory of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, which wx 1 
cell to the abbey of Jedburgh : but when and by whom the ſame 3 
founded, is unknown; but that it muſt have been erected before the 
year 1296 is evident, by William, its then prior, ſwearing tealty to 
Edward I. king of England. I cannot learn that an account of it 
rents were ſent in at the reformation. | 

Queen ferry in Weſt-Lothian. 

In this place was a monaſtery of Carmelites, or grey friars, founded 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, by a laird of Dundaſs, in the jeu 
1330; but I can give no account of its revenues. 4 

Bewley, or Beaulieu, in Roſs. 

Here was a priory of Ciftercian monks, founded by John Biſſet; 
whoſe income, at the reformation, was in money the ſum of 16] 
I3 5. 4 d. fourteen chaldron, two bolls, three firlots, three pecks and: 
half of bear; ſeven bolls, three firlots, three pecks and a half of oat, 
ten mairts; twenty ſheep ; twenty-one dozen of fowls ; twenty-four 
dozen of 8; what is meant by 8, I know not, unleſs it be ſcrafiſh, 
and two laſts and fix barrels of ſalmon. 

Pluſcardin in Murray. 

This, which was a convent of Ciſtercian monks, was erected by 
Alexander II. By the account of its profits, they were, in money, the 
ſum of 525 J. 105. 1d. half- penny; one chaldron, one boll, and two 
firlots of wheat; fifty-one chaldron, four bolls, and three firlots df 
bear; five chaldron and thirteen bolls of oats; and nine chaldron and 
eleven bolls of dry multures. Diſburſements, © To the ſuſtentation 
of fyve monkis, ilk ane of thame, in keithing and habit filver, 16, 
and ilk ane of thame in victual, one chaldron and five bolls; andthe 
e ſalaries of the maſter-cook, porter, baker, gardiner, and maltlter 


4 fourteen bolls of victual each.” 
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founded by lord Oliphant, in the year 1460. But neither of this, rs 


Monymuſe in Mar. | 
In this town was a monaſtery of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, 
founded by a biſhop of St. Andrew's. In the account of its incomt, 
nothing is mentioned but the ſum of 400 J. in money, and three hut- 
dred and eighty-four 8, which probably is ſcrafiſh. 

Strathfillen in Perthſhire. 

At this place was a priory of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, which 
was a cell to Inchchaffray in Strathern. The only thing mentioned 
of their revenues is the receipt of money, which 1s the ſum of 40), 

Perth. | 

Here was a convent of Carthuſian monks, founded by James I. the 
income whereof, in the year 1562, amounted in money to the ſum 0 
509 J. 65. 2 d. twenty-four chaldron and fifteen bolls of wheat; twel! 
chaldron of bear; two bolls of meal; twelve chaldron and fix bolls 0 
white oats; and twelve chaldron, nine bolls, and three firlots of black 
oats, 

Perth. | | 
In this town was likewiſe a monaſtery of Franciſcans, or grey #15 


the 
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the black friars in Perth, were any accounts of the revenues ſent in 
to the government, 17 was occaſioned by the diſperſion of the 
before the year 1562. 
— N Perth. 1 
In this place was alſo a priory of Dominicans, or black friars, oro Hiſt. 
ſounded by Alexander II. in the year 123 1. In this houſe that greaet 
and good prince, king James I. was murdered by Walter earl of Athol, 
Robert his grand-ſon, Robert Graham, their kinſman, and other exe- 
crable villains, to make way for Walter's acceſſion to the crown, to 
fulfill a prophecy, which foretold his being crowned in a mighty con- 
courſe of people ; which was in ſome meaſure either accompliſhed or 
cluded by the following puniſhments, which were inflicted three days 
ſucceſſively: in the firſt of which he was put in a cart, wherein an 
engine with a pully was erected, by which he was hoiſted up on high, 
| and the rope let go at once, he dropt almoſt to the ground, and by the 
| ſudden ſtop ſuffered exquiſite pain, by the relaxation of his joints: 
then being placed on a ſcaffold, in view of the people, a red-hot crown 
of iron was put on his head, with an inſcription, that he ſhould be 
called © the king of traitors.” The day after, he was bound on a 
hurdle, and drawn by horſes through the chief ſtreet of the city of 
Edinburgh ; and the third day he was expoſed on a ſcaffold, cut open 
alive, his heart and inteſtines pulled out, and thrown into a fire before 
his face, his head cut off, and expoſed on a high pole in the moſt pub- 
| lick part of the city, and his body quartered, and ſent to be erected 
in the principal towns of the kingdom: Then his grand-ſon was 
executed; but, by reaſon of his age, and being only an accomplice, 
he was only hanged and quartered. But Graham, the murderer, was 
carried 1n a cart through the city, with his right hand, which perpe- 
trated the villany, nailed to a gallows erected therein; whilſt the exe- 
cutioners inceſſantly ran red-hot irons into his ſhoulders, thighs, and 
other parts of his body moſt remote from the vitals; and then they 
quartered him alive, as they had done Walter. 


- . 


The three monaſteries above ſpecified, one of which, the Carthu- gy: ra. 
ſian, was a moſt magnificent ſtructure, were on the 11th day of May, Neformat. 
in the year 15 59, entirely deſtroyed by our zealous reformers, at the *: * 
inſtigation of their furious preachers; whereby we are unhappily de- 
prived of many curious writings relating to the hiſtory and antiquitics 
of our country, which were preſerved in thoſe convents, as the chief 
repoſitories of learning in Scotland. _ 

Inchmahomo in Perthſhire. | 

Here was a priory of canons regular of St. Auguſtin ; but when or 
by whom founded, I cannot learn. However, the following imperfect 
account of its income was ſent in to the government, v/2 in money, Append. to 
the ſum of 234.7. ſeven chaldron of bear; and fifty-nine chaldron, — — 
thirteen bolls, one firlot, three pecks and a half of meal. — 

St. Mary's Je in Galloway. 7 | 

In this iſle was a monaſtery of canons regular of St. Auguſtin, a cell 
to the abbey of Holyrood-houſe at Edinburgh; of whoſe profits the 
2 5 1 money was only ſent in, which was the ſum of 30 /, Ibid. 

IS. 44, | 
Glaſgow in Clydſdale, 
In the Highkirk-ſtreet of this city was ſituated a convent of Domi- 
mcans, or black friars, founded by the biſhop, and the dean and chap- 
ter; 
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ter, in the year 1270, which being granted by the crown to the ea! 
lege, they diſpoſed of the ſame to the citizens of Glaſgow , who . 
lieu of the church thereof, which was deſtroyed by thunder wi 
lightning in the year 1668, have erected a very handſome egig,, 
called the New-church. | ; 
Glaſgow in Clydſaale. 

In this place was likewiſe a houſe of Franciſcans, or grey frinn 
ſituated at the foot of the Grey-friar-wynd, which is faid to have he, 
founded by John biſhop of Glaſgow, and Thomas Forſyth regt 
thereof; but at what time is not mentioned by my author, Jer, 
Ruſſel, a monk of this convent, being, in the year 1559, condemn 
and burnt as an heretick, his ſuffering haſtened the ruin of this hoy: 
which was deſtroyed the year after by the duke of Chateau-heraul 
and the earl of Argyle. By the expulſion of the monks, and deſtruc. 
tion of theſe monaſteries, in the year 1560, the accounts of their jc. 
venues could not be ſent in to the government in the years 1 562 yy 


1563. 


Edinburgh. 
In this city and neighbourhood were many religious foundation; 
That of Holyrood-houſe being already treated of, I ſhall now proceeg 
to give ſome account of the reſt. 
| The convent of Franciſcans, or grey friars, was fituated on the 
ſouthern ſide of the Graſs-market, and northern fide of the cemetery 
called the Grey-friars church-yard. This edifice, which was ered 
1 by the citizens of Edinburgh, was ſo very magnificent, that friar Co. 
nelius could not for a long time be prevailed on to accept of the pricr 
place: but accepting it at laſt, by perſuaſion of the biſhop of St. A 
drew's, he ſettled a community therein, in the year 1446, or 1447 
whereby divinity and philoſophy were taught, till the diſſolution of the 
monaſtery in the year 1559. 


Edinburgh. 

On the ground whereon the high-ſchool, its ſteeple, and the eaſter 

wing of the infirmary ſtands in this city, was ſituated the monaſtery! 
Dominicans, or black friars, founded by Alexander II. in the per 

Lefl, de Orig. 1230, This houſe is remarkable for cardinal Bagimont's having, by 
greg * *order of the pope, cauſed all beneficed perſons to appear before hin 
5 in the church thereof, to give in the yearly amount of their reſpedie 
benefices upon oath; of which he made a ſtanding rental, call 
Bagimont's roll, which became a ſtandard for taxing Scotiſh eccle- 

ſiaſticks at the court of Rome, when they applied to the pope i 

| benefices, This convent, which was burnt down in the year 1528 
1 was ſcarce rebuilt at the general diſſolution of monaſtick foundations 
g ä at the reformation in Scotland. _ 
| | Edinburgh. | 

At the Green- ſide, on the north fide of the Calton-craigs, ſtood 
4 houſe of Carmelite monks, founded by the provoſt and common cour- 
0 cil of Edinburgh, in the year 1526, the church whereof was ded 
| cated to the Holy Croſs. But this, with the three next above, bel 
diſſolved before the year 1562, no accounts of their revenues could be 

- ſent in. 


Cuper of Fife. 
At the foot of the Caſtle-hill, in this place, was ſituated a conv 


of Dominicans, or black friars, founded by the Macduffs, earls of hs 
| gab om 
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before the reformation. It was united to that of St. Mo- 
h ſtood where Melville of Balgarvy's houſe is at preſent 


nan 5, hic 


ituated: Aberdeen. 

Where the T rinity-church and Trades-hoſpital are fituated in this 
ſtood a convent of Trinity or Mathurine monks. That it was 
of ancient foundation appears by friar Huwe, one of its monks, being 
mentioned in the Ragman-roll, anno 1296 but when or by whom 
it was founded, is unknown. However, tis {aid that one of our kings 
| granted to the prior and monks the lands of Banchory, Coway, Mer- 
cloff, fiſheries in py * _ = _— with the mills of Skerthak, 

ny, Tullifully, an aniſmuch. 

ts e Aberdeen. 

In this place was a priory of Dominicans, or black friars, founded 
by Alexander II. about the year 1247; and granted to the monks 
100 f. ſterling, out of his lands of Banny-deny, to pray for the foul of 


Margaret Loggy his conſort. 


town, 


Aberdeen. 
Here was likewiſe a convent of Franciſcans, or grey friars, founded 
by the town, and Richard Vans of Manny, in the year 1450; whoſe 
benefactions, together with that of James Biſſet, were confirmed by 
James III. in the year 1479. 
Aberdeen. 
| In this town was alſo a monaſtery of Carmelites, or white friars, 
founded by Philip de Arbuthnot, anceſtor to the preſent viſcount of 
| that name, in honour of the Virgin Mary, in the year 1350; and the 
faid Philip, anno 1355, gave to the monks 13 s. 4 d. ſterling yearly, 
| to keep their houſe in repair. 

Elgin in Murray. 
On the northern ſide of this city was ſituated a convent of Domini- 
| cans, or black friars, ſaid to have been founded about the year 1233, 
| but by whom is not mentioned, 

Elgin in Murray. 
On the ſouthern ſide of this city was likewiſe a monaſtery of Fran- 
ciſcans, or grey friars, founded by John Innes biſhop of Murray, in 

| the year 1419. 

Inverneſs. 
Here was a houſe of Dominicans, or black friars, founded by Alex- 
ander II. in the year 1233; and Robert I. on the 21ſt of October, 
anno 1314, endowed their church with a perpetual annuity of 10 J. 
ſterling, which was confirmed by David II. his fon and ſucceſſor, on 
che 20th of April, in the year 1359. 
Drumfries in Galloway. 
In this town was a convent of Franciſcans, or grey friars, founded 
by Dornagilla, daughter of Allan lord of Galloway, and conſort to 
John Baliol, the mock king of Scotland; in the church whereof Ro- 
bert Bruce, earl of Carrick, (fince king of Scotland) killed John Cumin 
the Red, before the high altar, in the year 1305; and James Lindſay, 
with Roger Kilpatrick, killed fir Robert Cumin in the facriſty ; for 
hich they were all anathematized and excommunicated by the pope 
E ſoon afer. And in this church 'tis ſaid that Johannes Duns Scotus, 
I lirnamed the Subtile Doctor, was inveſted with the habit of St. Fran- 
| "Xx cis, 
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cis, and died at Cologn the 8th of November, 1308, in the 34th yea 


of his age. | | 
Lanerk in Clydſdale. 

Robert I. in the year 1314, erected a monaſtery of Franciſcan, g 
grey friars, in this place; in which a general chapter was held N 
1Ith of July, anno 1490, when all the warden: capitulary ben 
aſſembled, they confirmed certain articles of agreement between the 
lady Beatrix, counteſs of Errol, and their brethren the grey friars of 
Dundee. | 

Haddington in Eaſt-Lotbian. 

In this town was a houſe of Franciſcans, or grey friars; but wh 
or by whom founded, I cannot learn: but that it is of confiderghy 
antiquity is evident, by its being almoſt deſtroyed by Edward I. king 
of England, in the year 1296. The church of this houſe was fh 
very magnificent, that it was called Lucerna Laudeniæ. In the ye 
1421 the river Tine, by a land-flood, roſe to ſuch a height, that the 
ſacriſty, fine library, and rich ornaments for divine ſervice, wer 
ſpoiled. 

Inverkeithing in Fife. 
In this place was a convent of Franciſcans, or grey friars; but whe 
or by whom founded, I cannot learn. 
Inverkeithing in Fife. 
Here was alſo a monaſtery of Dominicans, or black friars; but h 
whom or when erected, I know not. 
Dundee in Angus. 

Dornagilla, daughter of Allan lord of Galloway, erected in thi 
town a houſe for the uſe of Franciſcan or grey friars; but it not being 
endowed, Beatrix Douglas, relict of William earl of Errol, granted 
the monks a perpetual annuity of 100 J. Scotiſh money, towards thei 
ſupport; in conſideration of which they covenanted with the fa 
Beatrix to ſay maſs daily in their church, for the benefit of her {ol 
and thoſe of her late huſband, and William the earl, her fon; and if 
ſhe ſhould, according to her deſign, ere& an altar in the ſaid church, i 
honour of the Three Kings, then the ſaid maſs ſhould be daily faid a 
this altar. 

Dundee in Angus. | 

In this town was alſo a convent of Dominicans, or black friat, 
founded by Andrew Abercromby, a burgeſs of the place. John Grier 
ſon, who was provincial of this order for thirty years, and a profeſei 
monk of this houſe, was in great eſteem for his uncommon erudition; 
he wrote two books, vig. De cauſa ordinis, and de paupertate eiu 
dem, and died in the year 1 564. 

Dundee in Angus. | 

In Dundee was likewiſe a houſe of Trinity, or Mathurine fri 
erected by James Lindſay, whoſe deed of foundation was confirmed a 
Perth by Robert III. on the 24th of Auguſt, anno 1392. 

Inchkeith, and Ile of Lewis. . 

In Inchkeith, oppoſite to the town of Leith, in the frith of Forth 
was a convent for men, a cell to St. Andrew's in Fife. | 

In the Iſle of Lewis was a priory for men, founded by Rood 
Mackloyd. | 


Linkthgn 
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| Linlithgow in Weſt-Lothian.” 

Here was a monaſtery of Carmelites, or white friars, founded by 
the magiſtrates and cammon-council in the year 1290, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 1 
Terphichen in Maſl-Lothian. 3 
At this place was a convent, or preceptory of knights of St. John r Lin- 
| of Jeruſalem, who were ſettled here by Malcolm IV. by whoſe and lit P. 23,24. 
| other benefactions, it became a very conſiderable foundation. The 
preceptor Or prior of this houſe, in parliament and all other publick 
conventions, took place of all the inferior barons: and James IV. 
having nobilitated Sir William Kolles, the then preceptor, with the 
| title of Lord of St. John's, his ſucceſſors were ever ranked among 
the nobility. But, at the reformation, Sir James Sandilands being 
lord of St. John's, he ſurrendered the preceptory into the hands of 
queen Mary, who re-convey'd the fame to him in fee-farm, in con- 

 fderation of his having paid to her the ſum of ten thouſand crowns 
of the ſum ; and covenanted for himſelf and his heirs, annually to 
pay a quit-rent of five hundred marks for the ſame. 

Hand in Loch-Tay, and the iſland of Moles. 

In an iſland at the eaſtern end of this lake was a priory of canons 
rcgolar of St. Auguſtin, a cell to the abbey of Scone. 
ln the iſland of Moles, near to the iſle of Arran, was a convent of 

| monks, founded by John lord of the iſles; but at what time I cannot 

learn, nor how endowed. (Monro's account of the iſles.) 
Peebles in Tweed-dale. 
Here was a priory, but of what order, or when or by whom 
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| by name, and not by whom, or at what time they were erected, or 
the orders they belonged to, nor any thing elſe to illuſtrate them, I 
can ſay nothing more concerning them; and ſhall now proceed to 
| 8ve an account of the ſeven nunneries which were in Scotland. _ 
In the barony of Almond, on the water of Almond, in the county 


| Of Stirling, was a convent of nuns ; but at what time, or by whom 
founded, I know not. 


founded, I know not. However, the account of it ſent to the go- 1 
vernment at the reformation, only mentions its receipt of money, 81 
which amounted to the ſum of 323 marks 135. 44. | ji 
Scotland Well in Fife. 1 
This was a ſmall monaſtery, ſituated at the foot of Biſhop's-hill, 41 
on the northern fide of the river Levin, founded by William Mal- IN 
viſin, biſhop of St. Andrew's, (who died in the year 1237) for Tri- 480} 
nity, or Mathurine friars, for redeeming captives from Turkiſh ſlavery. my 
Beſides the monaſteries above ſpecified, for the habitation of monks, 1 
there were thoſe of Ornſey, in the weſtern iſles, of canons regular of TY 
St. Auguſtin ; Ardchattan in Lorn, of Ciſtercians ; Urquhart in Mur- 1 
ray, of Benedictines; Fibi in Buchan, of Tironenſians; Scarinch in b 
Lewis; Rowadill in the iſle of Harries; Cenſey, in the weſtern iſles ; N 
Machlin in Coningham, of Ciſtercians; Wigton in Galloway; Air, 1 
Roxburgh, Lufno, Tulium, Irvine, Inverbervy in the Mearns, Banff, 1 
Fall, Houſtone, Cathneſs, Crenrath, St. Germain in Eaſt Lothian, 1 
| of Bethlemites ; Leith in Mid Lothain, of Antonines ; and Soltry in i 
ns Mid Lothian, But as many of theſe foundations were only known 1 
11 
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In the iſle of Tyrie, in the county of Argyle, was a ſinall mo 
naſtery, denominated Tempul Phatrick ; but when, or by who, 
founded, is unknown. ON 


C HA P. XXI. 
Of the nunneries. 


Jona, or Ieolnkil. | 
Append. Sco- T N this iſland, a nunnery was founded by Columba, and endowe 
L, . 4 by the kings of Scotland, for Auguſtine nuns. | 
carne. 8 
Edinburgh. 

A little beſouth the ſouth-eaſt corner of the city wall, on the 
weſtern ſide of the ſtreet called the Pleaſants, was ſituated a monaſte; 
of nuns, of Sancta Maria de Placentia ; ſo called from a city and conye 
of that appellation in Italy, and from which the ſtreet wherein i 
ſtood is corruptly called the Pleaſants. But when, or by whom the 
ſaid monaſtery was founded, I cannot learn, no more than I can the 
amount of its revenues. 

Edinburgh. 

On the weſtern fide of St. Mary's wynd, between the Netherhgy 
and the Cowgate ports, was ſituated a convent of Bernardine or Cifte. 
cian nuns ; which being dedicated to the virgin Mary, the ſtreet wi 
thence denominated, _ 

Edinburgh, 1920 

On the weſtern fide of Newington, the ſouthern ſuburb of thi 
city, near the ſouth eaſt corner of Hope's park, or the meadoy, 
ſtood a monaſtery of nuns, of Sancta Catherina de Sienſis, from a 
convent and city of that name in Italy : but at what time, by whom 
founded, or what order they were of, I cannot aſcertain, However 
by the account ſent in of their revenues in the year 1562, the 
amounted to, in money, the ſum of 219/. 6s. 8 d. eight bolls d 
wheat; ſix boils of bear; and one barrel of ſalmon. 

North Berwick in Eaſt-Leothian. 
Sib. Hit. +« This town was noted for a convent of Ciſtercian nuns, founde 
Fife, p. 98. by Duncan II. earl of Fife, and juſticiary of Scotland, who died in 
the year 1203; its rents in the year 1562 were, in money, the {un 
of 5567. 175. 8 d. nine chaldron and twelve bolls of wheat; nint- 
teen chaldron and four bolls of bear; fourteen chaldron and four bol 
of oats; three chaldron and nine bolls of peaſe and beans ; one bol, 
three firlots, and three pecks of malt; eighteen oxen ; thirteen cows; 
and one laſt and nine barrels of ſalmon. 
Dungee in Angus. 

In this place was a monaſtery of Franciſcan nuns or clareſſes; but 
our writers having taken fo little notice of them, I can only mentidl 
their having been here. 

Eccles in the Merfs. 


Sn = Here was founded a convent by the counteſs of March, for Ciſter 
IChron. edit. 


A: cian nuns; who in the year 1562 only ſent in an account of their fe. 
Append, to ceipt in money, which was 647/. 13s. &d, 3 
e - Flcho in Strathern, ; 


Append. Sco- At this place was a houſe of Ciſtercian nuns, erected by Dai 


55 edit. Lindſay. This ſeems to have been a poor foundation, by the year 
„ recei 
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, which, anno 1562, only amounted to the ſum of Append. to 
jpt of money, Which, 9 Keith's Hiſt, 
Church, 


rece 


84 
644. 05 Colaſtream in the Merſs. 


This monaſtery was founded by Goſpatrick, earl of March, for Append. Sco- 
Ciſtercian nuns, Whoſe revenues at the reformation were, in money, enen edit. 
the ſum of 201 J. three chaldron, eleven bolls, two firlots, three pecks append. to 
and a half of wheat; three chaldron, eleven bolls, two firlots, three — ad Hiſt, 

ecks and a half of bear; and three chaldron, eleven bolls, two firlots, Ty 
ind two pecks of meal, 8 
Newbottle in Eaſt Lothian. 

Here was an abbey of Ciſtercian nuns, founded by David I. By 
the account given in of their revenues, they appear to have been, in 
money, the ſum of 1334 /. fix chaldron and three bolls of wheat; 8 
three chaldron, five bolls, and two pecks of bear; and fifteen chal- 0 oY 
dron, ten bolls, and two firlots of oats. 

Haddington in Eaft Lothian. 

In this town was a priory of Ciſtercian nuns, founded by Adda, 
counteſs of Northumberland, mother to the kings, Malcolm IV. and 
William, in the year 1178, and dedicated to the virgin Mary. She 

| conferred on this convent the lands of Clerkington and Nunlands, 
with the churches of Athelſtanford, and Crail in Fife. Eve, the 
prioreſs, was a ſubſcriber to the Ragman roll, anno 1296. There is 
a charter of Sir Richard Maitland's, of Ledington, knt. ſtiled Oeco- 
nomus monaſterii moralium de Haddington, who confirms, as ſuperior, a 
grant made by James Cockburn, of Skirling, to William Maitland of 
Ledington, heir apparent to the principal ſecretary of ſtate, and to 
bis heirs male, and in failure of which, to John and Thomas Mait- 
land his brethren, of the lands of Bagby, within the conſtablery of 
Haddington, dated 15 December, 1504. There 1s likewiſe a pre- 
cept of dame Iſabel Hepburn, prioreſs of this monaſtery, directed to 
Richard Cranſton, her bailiff, ordering him to infeoff William Mait- 
land, the younger of Ledington, in their lands of Haddington, deno- 
minated Mertoun Weſt-Hopes, Eaſt-Hopes, Wadende, Newlands, 
WL Windiſlaw, Snowdown, Carfrae, and Little Newton, with their 
tenths, which ſhe had granted him in feu, with the conſent of her 
chapter, dated at the monaſtery of Haddington, 2oth of October, in 
the year 1 567. 1 8 

The following account of the revenues of this foundation, was 
ſent in at the reformation, vi. in money, the ſum of 308 J. 175. 6 d. Append. to 
leven chaldron and eleven bolls of wheat; forty chaldron, one boll, 8 Hitt, 
co firlots, and three pecks of bear; and eleven chaldron of meal, 

In this convent were eighteen nuns, each of whom had a yearly al- 
bowance of four bolls of wheat; and four bolls of (the kind not being 
mentioned, I take it to have been) meal; for fiſh and fleſh eight 

pennies a day ; and for apparel four pounds yearly. 

St. Botham's in the Merſs. 1 | 

Here was a houſe of Ciſtercian nuns, founded by Euphemia, coun- Append. Sco- 
tes of March, whoſe profits in the year 1562 were, in money, the — con 498 
ſum of 471. 25. 4d. two chaldron and one firlot of wheat; three append. to 
chaldron, eight bolls, two firlots, three pecks and a half of bear; Keith s Hiſt 


3 bolls of peaſe and beans; and ſeven chaldron and nine bolls — 
of oats. * 


" 


"Ty * Emanuel 
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| 15 Emanuel on the Avon. a 
Sib. Hiſt. At this place, which is ſituated on the river Avon, w 


0 1 as à monate 
Sterling. p.39. of Ciſtercian monks, founded by Malcolm IVyv—V. 
. . Gulyne in Lotbiaen. 
Append. Sco- The nunnery at this place, was a cell to the Benedictines at South 
e edit. Berwick, founded by king David the firſt. re k 
f | 7; Lincluden. | pt 
Ibid. Here was a convent of black nuns of the order of St. Benedig 


founded by Uthred, father of Rowland, founder of the abbey i 
Glenluce in Galloway. 3 e 
Ellbottle. 1 

Ibid. The houſe of nuns at this place, was a cell to the BenediQing, , 


Berwick ; but when, or by whom founded, I know not. 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of proveftri es, or collegiate churches, before the reformati on. 


YO ANG given accounts of the monaſteries, both of men 1 
| women, which were in Scotland; I ſhall next proceed to ow 

ſome account of the provoſtries, or collegiate churches, which wer 

in our country before the reformation. 

| Abernethy in Strathern. 

Ibid. he collegiate church in this town, was founded by Garnath 

king of the Picts, before their conqueſt by the Scots. 

Edinburgh, 
| S St. Giles's, which was anciently the pariſh church of this city, in 
i the patronage of the abbot of Scone, was erected into a collegite 
0 church by James III. in the year 1466, out of the nine chaplantis 
Va formerly founded therein; and for its better ſupport, were granted i 
in the dean and chapter, the pariſhes of Dunbarny, Potty, and Mon. 
bl crieff in Perthſhire, with the tithes thereof. The dean was preſentel 
= by the king. | 
ih | Edinburgh. 
0 The Trinity College, ſituated at the north-weſt corner of Leith 
| wynd, was founded by Mary of Gueldres, conſort to James II. who 
died at Edinburgh in the year 1463, and was buried in the church d 
this her foundation. To this college were annexed the pariſh churchs 

of Fala, Poltry, Lampeth-Law, Eaſter Weems, Kirkurd, Ormiſton, 
and Gogar ; together with the lands cf Blance, granted in the year 


1529. It was denominated the king's college, and the church there 
{till called the college kirk. | 


- 


Edinburgh. 

On the ſpot whereon the college of Edinburgh is ſituated, ſtood the 
collegiate church called Sanctæ in Mariæ in campum; that is, Marys 
in the fields: but at what time, or by whom founded, I cannot learn. 

However, it muſt have been before the year 1530, when James V. 
on the 19th of June in that year, confirm'd a grant to James Laing 
a a chaplain of the ſaid church. | SY 

| Stirling. | | | 

Here was a collegiate church, or royal chapel, erected in the ye! 
1501, by pope Alexander VI. at the deſire of James IV. for a deat, 
ſub- dean, facriſtan, chanter, treaſurer, chancellor, * and 

8 Ixteel 
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oxteen chaplains, at the king's collation ; as were alſo ſix choiriſters, 
or ſinging boys, with a maſter of muſick to inſtruct them. The dean 
f this new foundation, who was the queen's confeffor, had epiſcopal 
-rriſdiction- This dignity was at firſt annexed to the provoſtry of 
Kirkheugh, at St. Andrew's; then to the biſhoprick of Galloway; 
and upon the demiſſion of the biſhop, it was by James VI. annexed 


Dundranen, and the priories of Inchmahome and Reſtenot; the lands 
of Seſnock, and parſonage of Dunbar; the churches of Damelington, 
Alloa, Dalrymple, Kelly, Kirkmore, and thoſe of both the Cultons; 
the arch-preſbytery and prebends of Spot, Waltarne, Duns, and Pin- 
carton; with other churches, chapels, and lands, valued in James 
the ſixth's time at a very great revenue. 

St. Andrew's in Fife. 

Near this town was erected the collegiate church of Kirkheugh, ſo 
| denominated from its ſituation on an eminence without the wall of 
the priory, and north fide of the harbour of St. Andrew's. It was 
founded by Conſtantine III. about the year 914, for a provoſt and 
teen prebendaries; into which he retired after the defeat of his army by 
Athelſtan, king of England, and there he ſpent the remainder of his 
days in peace. On the erection of the royal college or chapel at Stir- 
ling, by king James IV. in the year 1501, he appointed the provoſt 
of this church to be always dean thereof: but in the year 504, this 
ordinance was altered in favour of the biſhop of Galloway as 
| aforeſaid, 5 
St. Andrew's in Fife. 
In this place was alſo a collegiate church, erected by James Ken- 
| nedy, biſhop of this ſee, in the year 1458, for a provoſt and preben- 
daries; he was ſecond ſon of Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, by the 
princeſs Mary, daughter of king Robert III. To this church the 
tounder annexed thoſe of Cults, Kimbeck, Dinmino, and Kilmany, 
towards its ſupport ; and dying on the 1oth of May, in the year 1466, 
was here interred in a magnificent tomb, but without an inſcription, 

Dunbar in Eaſi-Lothian. 
In this town was a collegiate church, founded by George earl of 


bendaries, who, from their prebends, were ſtiled of Dunbar, Pincar- 
| ton, Spot, Belton, Pitcore, Linton, Duns, and Chirnſide. The pa- 


earl of March. 

| Roſline in Mid-Lothian. 

At this place, a collegiate church was founded, by William, earl of 
Orkney and Caithneſs, in the year 1446, for a provoſt, ſix preben- 
daries, and two ſinging boys; and for the ſupport of this his founda- 

ton, endowed with the church- lands of Pentland, four acres of land 
4 _ town, with the Kips and eight ſowms of graſs in the ſaid 

entland. | I 


Burhave / in Clydſdale. 


Douglas ; as there were alſo at divers places by others, viz. at Dal- 
| keith, by lord James Douglas ; at St. Botham's, by lord William Hay, 
of Yeſter ; at Monybole, by Sir Gilbert Kennedy; at Corſtorphine, 
by lord John Forſter ; at Carnwath, by Thomas Somerville ; at 

Methuen, 


March, in the year 1392, for a dean, an arch-prieſt, and eight pre- 
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to the biſhoprick of Dumblane. It was endowed with the abbey of 


Sibbald , 


Fife, p. 


tronage of this church fell to the king, by the forfeiture of George 


Hearne. 


Hiſt. 
136. 


Here was a collegiate church, founded by Archibald I. earl of Append. Sco- 


tichron. edit. 
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Methuen, by Walter Stewart, earl of Athol ; at Kilwinning, by Din | 
can Campbell of Lochow ; at Fowl, by Andrew Gray; at Dirletoy 
by Sir Walter Haliburton, Ent. and at Dunglaſs, by Alexander Home , 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the hoſpitals. 


1 laſt and beſt of the religious founders being thoſe of 4, 
hoſpitals, they were, by the great uſe of the French tongue jy. 
merly in Scotland, ſeverally called maiſon dieu. 
Aberdeen. 3 
Here was a maiſon dieu, or hoſpital, founded by Gavin Dunhy 
biſhop of this city, in the year 1531, for twelve poor men, and: 
preceptor, or maſter, for their good accommodation. 


Spotſ. Church 
Hiſt. p. 106. 


Stirling. | 
Sib. Hiſt. In St. Mary's, in this town, Robert Spittle, taylor to James ]y. 
Sterl. p. 42. founded an hoſpital for the relief of decay'd merchants and tradeſmen. 
Stirling. 


Ibid, p. 41. In this place John Cowan founded an hoſpital near the church 
and handſomely endow'd the ſame, for the ſupport and maintenang 
of decay'd merchants. | 

Edinburgh. 2 
In Bell's wynd, in this city, was a maiſon dieu; but by whom, ot 
at what time founded, I know not. 
Edinburgh. 

9 In Leith wynd, in this place, was a maiſon dieu, called the hoſpital 

il Council Re. Of our lady; but at preſent St. Paul's workhouſe. It was founded 

gift. Edinb. by Thomas Spence, biſhop of Aberdeen, who died in the year 1400, 

vol. 5. fol. who endowed the ſame with divers lands and rents, to the amount of 

400, 28" 119 J. 15 6. Scotiſh money; which, together with the benefadton 
of others, before the year 1573, amounted. to the ſum of 137/, 194, 
7d. ſterling, of yearly revenue. 

. £Eaimburgh. 
On the weſtern fide of Leith wynd is ſituated St. Thomas's hofita, 

4 vulgarly called the Trinity hoſpital. It was founded in the year 1461, 

1 by Mary of Gueldres, conſort to James II. wherein at preſent are 

fit fifty-four old men and women, who are plentifully ſupply'd with al 

the neceſſaries of life. 


Glaſgow. 
Chart. Pal. In this city, as appears by the regiſter of the abbey of Paiſley, wis 
5 an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, wherein 'tis ſaid, that a bed wa 
founded, by the venerable Michael Fleming. 
Brechin in Augus. 
Here was an hoſpital, called maiſon dieu, founded by William of 
Brechin, ſon of Henry of Brechin, and grandſon to earl David, for 
the benefit of the ſouls of William and Alexander, kings of Scotland; 
John, earl of Cheſter and Huntingdon, his brother; Henry, his ft 
ther, and ſuliana, his mother. To his charter of foundation, the ſub- 
ſcribing witneſſes are, Albinius, biſhop of Brechin, and Robert de 
Monte-alto. The original is inſerted in a confirmation of James III. 
anno 1477. The walls of the chapel of this hoſpital, which ſtood neat 
the timber-market, are ſtill ſtanding, and is vulgarly called _ 
. dew, 
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gew; as is alſo a ſmall village which is ſituated about a mile from the 
town, fo denominated from the lands there which belonged to the 
hoſpital, which are now converted to ſupport the grammar-ſchool. 
Lanerk in Cydſdale. he > 

In this place was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard, the lands of 
which Sir John Dalziel obtained a grant of from Robert III. for himſelf 
and Walter his ſon, predeceſſor of the earl of Carnwath, on condi- 
tion that he and his heirs ſhould weekly cauſe to be ſaid three maſſes 
{r the ſalvation of the king's ſoul; and that of Annabella his conſort. 

In the neighbourhood of this town ſtood the hoſpital of St. Mary 
| Magdalen ; which was granted by King James I. to Robert de Linton, 
in the year 1426, purſuant to the nomination of Jean his queen. 
This houſe, which was anciently governed by Lazarites, ſo denomi- 


| nated from St. Lazare, was ſhortly after either ſecularized or de- 
moliſhed. ED 


Monroſ in Angus. 
Near this town, improperly called Montroſe, was an hoſpital, 
founded by Patrick Panter, to which the black monks of the mo- 
naſtery of Celurea were removed, but by order of parliament were 
ſoon after obliged to return to their own houſe. This hoſpital J take 
W to have ſtood in Inch-brakes, an iſland in the river of South Eſk, op- 
| poſite the harbour where the ſhips. lie. 
| Beſides the above-ſpecified foundations, there were other precepto- 
ries, or hoſpitals, at the towns of Peebles, Dalkeith, Haddington, 
| and Elgin; but by whom, or at what time founded, I cannot learn, 


The above ancient foundations, amounting to one hundred and 


hfty-ſeven in number, is a demonſtration of the hoſpitality of out an- 
ceſtors; which, all things conſidered, cannot, perhaps, be equalled 


in any other country. 
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of our anceſtors as they occurred, allowing for the defects of chrono 
logy, till we come to a period when that ſcience, which is the life d 


Lamprid. in 
Vit. Severi. 


Euſeb. in Vit. 
Conſt. lib. 1. 
Ee: 


he thought might be moſt agreeable to the people, which he flatter 
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CHAL Lb = 
_ Of the firftl period of the Scotiſp hiftory. 


HE reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that the preceding pat d 
this work conſiſting of ſuch a variety of independent ſubjeth 
the author was obliged to illuſtrate them in ſuch a manner a 


himſelf he has in ſome ſort accompliſhed ; and being now diſengaged 
from that method of proceeding, ſhall go on in a regular progreſſo 
in the hiſtory of Scotland, and give faithful accounts of the tranſation 


hiſtory, will appear in its full luſtre. 

We are told by Lampridius, that Alexander Severus, to ſecure 
frontiers of the Roman province in Britain, gave to his officers and 
ſoldiers, in the year 232, the lands near the marſhes in the neighbour 
hood of Severus's wall, lately recovered from the enemy, to be held 
by them and their heirs by military ſervice to be done for the ſaid lands 
which were never to revert to private men, to prevent their fallig 
again into the hands of the enemy; for, being poſſeſſed by the mil: 
tary, they would better defend their own property. Theſe being tix 
firſt military tenures we read of in Britain, ſhews that feudal right 
were not at firſt brought into this iſland by the Normans, as has been 

generally believed. — : 
Conſtantine the Great, after his arrival in Britain, ſeems to ha 
had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the Caledonians : and after his ſecond com 
Ing, in the year 310, the Caledonians ſeem to have been again in arms 
for Conſtantine, according to Euſebius, having defeated them, ſet ol 
to relieve the other parts of the empire, then in the like circum 
ſtances; 


bo 
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| tances ; having firſt added to Britannica prima, and Britannica ſecunda, Brev. Sex. 
he other Roman provinces in Britain, thoſe of Flavia and Maxima Raf. 
ienſis. | BD tg! | 
8 at his demiſe, having divided the empire amongſt his 
three ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans, to the firſt he 

ve Britain, France, and Spain, with part of Germany, who, not ſa- m., Marcel. 
fislied with his ſhare, though much the moſt conſiderable, invaded tge 
lands of his brother Conſtans, when a battle enſuing, near the town 
of Aquileia in Italy, Conſtantine Was killed, and his army routed ; 
whereupon Conſtans ſeized on his dominions, and, accompanied by 
| his brother Conſtantius, began his march to Britain, to quell the com- 
motions in the northern part of the iſland, which, according to Liba- 
nius and Julius Firmicus, happened in the year 340. But Conſtans, 14. ibid. 
ſome time after, being ſlain in the neighbourhood of Hellena in Gaul, 
in a conſpiracy formed againſt him by Maxentius, the fon of a Briton, 
| the conſpirator ſeized on his dominions, and by the aſſiſtance of his Liban. in 
countrymen, anno 349, maintained himſelf againſt Conſtantius for the * 
ſpace of three years, with various ſucceſs at firſt; but at laſt, being 
reduced to low circumſtances, he killed himſelf at Lyons. 
| Soon after Gratianus, who was commander in chief of the Roman Am. Marcel. 

forces in Britain, and ſirnamed Firmarius, for his great ſtrength in pull- lib. 14. 

ing a rope from divers men at once, was choſen emperor. About the 
| fame time a notary was ſent into Britain, to diſcover the perſons con- 
cerned in the late troubles ; many of whom he not only proſecuted by 
falſe accuſations, but impriſoned them, and poſſeſſed himſelf of their 
eſtates, : 
Marcellinus informs us, that the fierce nations of Scots and Pits, Ibid. lib. 20. 
having renewed the war againſt the Romans in the year 360, entered 
the province, and committed great ravages; and, by laying the country 
waſte far and near, ſtruck a great terror amongſt the provincials: 
which Julian, newly appointed Cæſar, then at Paris, receiving intelli- 
gence of, ſent Lupicinus, an expert commander, with a powerful army 
againſt them, which landing at Ritupia, (now Sandwich in the county 
of Kent) anno 361, marched to London; whence, purſuant to a reſo- 
lution of a council of war, he ſet out to meet the enemy in their march 
ſouthwards; but with what ſucceſs, tis pity, is not mentioned: but by 
| the dangerous war that broke out ſome time after, it may be preſumed 
that his deſigns were fruſtrated. . 
This is the time which Fordun, through his ignorance in the Roman 
| hiſtory, has unluckily pitched upon to form his fable of the expulſion 
| of the Scots from the iſland of Britain. It is therefore neceflary, in 
this place, to give the reader ſome farther account of that famous 
invention. | . 

According to Fordun, a confederacy being entered into by the Ro- Ford. Scoti- 
mans, Britons, and Picts, againſt the Scots, the confederates invaded (9m ect: 
| their country, diſcomfited their army, killed Eugene their king, and 1. lb. 2. 
| molt of his nobility; and, on the pain of death, commanded all the p. 145. 
Scots to depart Britain by a day prefixed. Purſuant to this injunction, 
they all retired to the weſtern part of the Iſles, Ireland, France, Italy, Boet. Hit. | 

Norway, and Denmark. Amongſt thoſe who repaired to Denmark _ - 8 
was Ethodius, brother to Eugene the late king, with his conſort, wbo 
bore him a ſon called Erth; and being generouſly entertained by the 
Daniſh king, he conferred on Erth the princeſs Rocha, daughter to 

7 | | Rorick, 
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Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 7. 


fol. 118. 


Ibid. lib. 7. 


Fol 119. 


Ibid. lib. 7. 


fol. 120. 


Am. Marcel. 
N16. 20. © 4+ 


Boet. Hit. 
Scot. lib. 7. 
fol. 118. 


Am. Marcel. 
lib. 26. c. 4. 
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Rorick, the chief prince of the country, on whom he begot Fer, = 
who was afterwards, by the ſaid king, ſent at the head of a conſider} 
army to join Alarick the Goth in his march to Italy; which he hans 
ſubdued, and taken the city of Rome, Alarick, in dividing the ſpol 
gave Fergus for his ſhare, beſides a number of rich jewels and other 
precious things, a cheſt of books, which he ſent to Scotland, by wa 
of Germany, to be depoſited amongſt the Scotiſh records at Icolmkij 
Fergus, by his great experience in war, was ſoon after ſent by a. 
rick on an expedition to Sicily; but being repelled by a violent tory 
he narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck : however, he luckily arrived in Italy 
where ingratiating himſelf with Atulphus, ſucceſſor to Alarick, he con. 
tinued in his ſervice during the war, and at the concluſion of it te. 
turned to Denmark, full of honour and riches. of rh 
The Picts, ſince the expulſion of the Scots, having by the Romans 
been held in the moſt grievous ſervitude, bewailed their unhapp 
ſtate; and reflecting on their having been the chief inſtruments thy 
occaſioned their expulſion, began to think of redreſs ; and not only 
reſtore them to their country, but, by their aſſiſtance, to recover ther 
own liberty. Purſuant to this reſolution, meſſengers were ſent t 
Denmark to invite Fergus to come over, with the Scots in thoſe part, 
They wrote alſo to the Scots in Norway, Ireland, and the Iſles, to in. 
vite them home again. As did likewiſe Fergus, to know their ſent 
ments in that reſpect; and when, by their ſeveral anſwers, he found 
they were ready to embark in his reſtoration, he ſet out with his peopl 
from Denmark in a number of ſhips for Britain, where being landed, 
forty-three years after the Scotiſh expulſion, he was joined by the Pitt 
and Scots from all parts, by whoſe aſſiſtance he recovered his country, 
and was ſoon after crowned king in the province of Argyle. 
Fordun fays that this expulſion happened anno 360. That this i 
falſe, is manifeſt by the celebrated Roman hiſtorian Marcellinus, who 
tells us, that in that year the Scots and Picts ravaged the Roman pro 
vince in Britain in a dreadful manner; and though a powerful army 
was ſent againſt them, yet it does not appear that they either quelled 
them, or obtained any advantage over them. Nay, 'tis probable that 
our people had the better, ſeeing, in ſo ſhort a time after as the ye 
364, they, in conjunction with the Picts, Attacots, and Saxons, ei. 
tended their depredations into the province as far as the neighbourhool 
of the city of London. Thus, inſtead of the Scots being expelled 
according to Fordun, it appears that the Romans themſelves were i 
danger of being drove out of the iſland by the Scots and their allies 
And farther, to ſhew how unfit the deviſers of this abſurd romanct 
were to impoſe on the world, Boece tells us, that the books brought 
from Rome by Fergus were depoſited amongſt the Scotiſh records ! 
Icolmkill, in the iſle of Iona: whereas the abbey of that place, which 
was the repoſitory of the ſaid records, was not founded till the yea! 
580, which is one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven years after the books 
are ſaid to have been depoſited there. 1 
About the year 364, as aforeſaid, a dangerous war happened in Br 
fain ; for the Scots, Picts, Attacots, and Saxons, entering into a cone 
deracy, invaded the Roman province, and for a long time commit 
gu depredations, as far as the city of London, without oppoſition 
alentinian the emperor, on receiving advice that, by this dangerou 


invaſion, the province in Britain was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
| Nectoridus 


aul 


* 
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Nectoridus, his general, and Tullafandes, one of his beſt commanders, 
slain, he forthwith diſpatched Severus, high ſteward of his houſhold, 
at the head of a potent army, to ſtop the enemy's progreſs; but Seve- 
rus being ſoon after recalled, without doing any thing remarkable, 

vianus was ſent to ſucceed him, who, for aught that appears, had no 
better ſucceſs. | 3 

But Theodoſius, one of the moſt celebrated generals of his time, 
being appointed lieutenant in Britain, with a powerful army, to repreſs 
the bold invaders, he landed at Ritupia abovementioned, .in the year 

67; and, marching to London, divided his forces into four bodies, 
fell on the diſperſed enemy laden with ſpoils, ſoon defeated them, and 
recovered both the captives and plunder : the former he gave their free- 
dom ; and the latter, excepting a ſmall portion which he beſtowed on 
his brave ſoldiers, he returned to the reſpective owners: and return- 
ing to London in triumph, reſtored it to its former ſplendor. 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, Theodoſius reſolved to proſecute his vic- Am. Marcel. 
| tory ; but having learnt from the captives that the enemy, conſiſting OT Ss 
of divers nations, were too fierce and numerous, when joined, to be 
overcome at one blow, he reſolved to divide his army, and to deſtroy 
them by ſeparate attacks. Purſuant to this, he firſt, by promiſes of 
pardon, prevailed upon moſt of his deſerters and ſtragglers to rejoin 
| his army; and to provide for the good government of the province, 
during his march, ſent for Civiles to Prule, as vice-præfect, with Dul- 
citius, a commander much celebrated for his military {kill. 

Of this expedition our author gives the following ſhort account, Ibia. 
diz. That Theodoſius, by his great induſtry, aſſembled an army of 
well diſciplined troops, marched from London, relieved the- province, 
and ſeized on all places from which he might diſtreſs the enemy. He 
performed the duties both of a brave ſoldier and wife commander, and 
having expelled the enemy the province, recovered and fortified many 
towns and caſtles, which had greatly ſuffered; and extending 
his conqueſts to the boundary or wall built by Lollius Urbicus, now 
called Graham's dike, erected the ſame into a province; and, in honour 
of Valentinian the emperor, denominated it Valentia. 2 | 

The great exploits of Theodoſius, on this and other occaſions, are 
highly celebrated by Claudian, in a panegyrick to Theodoſius the em- 
peror, his ſon, as follows: 
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Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 
Nui medio Lybiæ ſub caſſide pertulit &ſtus, 
Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni 
Littoris, ac pariter Boreæ vaſtator & Auſtri. 
ngliſhed thus: 
* Brave he that quell'd the Caledonian foe, 
« And pitch'd his frozen tent in conſtant ſnow ; 
That on his faithful creſt undaunted bore 
e The furious beams of Lybia's parched ſhore : 
* The Moors and Britons felt his mighty arms; | 
“And the wide North and South ſubmitted to his terms.” 


The Scots and Picts, taking all opportunities to diſtreſs the Romans Ibid. lib. 29 
and their provincials in the ſouthern parts of Britain, renewed their in- 
210 4 
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curſions in the year 370; for the repreſſing of which, Valentinian ſent 
Framanius, king of the Germans, againſt them; but his ſucces not 

being mentioned, it may be preſumed his expedition did not anſwer 

Proſp. Chron, We are told by Proſper, that in the year 382 the Scots, renewin 
their depredations in the province, were repulſed by Maximus, * 

was either a Spaniard or Briton; and, having ſerved long in this iſland 

aſſumed the purple in it. But that he expelled the Scots the counts, 
according to our own fabulous writers, or killed their king Eugenie 

is falſe; for Proſper only ſays, they were expelled the Roman province 

that is, without the boundary called Graham's dike. ; 

Nen. Hiſt Being now come to that period when monarchy was at firſt eſtabliſheq 
Brit. in our country; and tho' Fergus our firſt king, falſly called the ſecond 
Fergus, was not preferred to the regal dignity till the year 403; yet 

his principal tranſactions were with the Romans, which commencyg 
ſome years before his acceſſion to the throne, I ſhall, for the ſake of 
connexion, begin with theſe. 7 

Though I cannot aſcertain the quality, rank, or title enjoyed by 
Fergus before his aſcending the throne, yet that he muſt have been 

of the prime nobility, and diſtinguiſhed by his natural endowment, | 

think, will not be controverted. But that, according to both Fordin 

and his followers, he was royally deſcended, or that he came to the 

crown from Denmark, appears to be utterly falſe, by what I have i 

divers parts of this work demonſtrated, that we never had, nor in- 

deed, by the nature of the ancient Gaelick or Scotiſh conſtitution, could 

It we have had a king before Fergus, ſon of Erch, or Erth: for, had 
4 monarchy prevailed in Albion in thoſe days, we ſhould undoubtedy 
| have had the names of ſome of our kings tranſmitted to us, either by 
| Roman writers, or by Gildas, the moſt ancient Britiſh hiſtorian, who 
My muſt be regarded as our hiſtorians in thoſe early times; but as we hae 
jb | not, (though we have had all the moſt ancient and faithful accounts d 
el our national tranſactions from them) their filence is of much greater 
10 weight with me than all the paltry ſtuff aſſerted by Fordun and hy 
Y followers. | 2 
I Beſides, we are honeſtly told by Gildas, who wrote about the be 
ginning of the ſixth century, that what he narrated was from foreg 
authorities; for, if ever there had been any records in his country 

(the ſouthern part of Britain) they were either deſtroyed by enemis 

or carried abroad by exiles. It cannot then be reaſonably preſumed, 

that in thoſe early days we had either writers or records of our ow; 

for our anceſtors chief delight being in war, they had neither time nor in- 

clination to turn their thoughts to any thing elſe: therefore, as the anciet 

Britiſh writers did, we muſt, from Roman and other hiſtorians, colle& 

materials to ſupply that defect, till we come to receive genuine accoulls 

of the tranſactions of our predeceſſors from our own writers, 

Now although Fergus, the ſon of Erth or Erch, came not to tit 

throne till the year 403, yet the Scots and Picts thrice, ſome time be. 

fore, renewed their incurſions againſt the provincial Britons ; and tho 

the times wherein they occurred are controverted by hiſtorians, yet ti 

firſt of them ſeems to have happened about the year 395. For tis 

Gild. Hiſt. Britons at this time, by their ambaſſadors, ſent to Rome, and rep!e 
&-13- ſented the diſmal condition they were reduced to by the dreadful de 
yaſtations committed by their irreconcileable ' enemies the Scots © 
Picts, and humbly ſupplicated for aid; this being granted, wy 

5 | | ; 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
in the firſt conſulate of Honorius, ſent an army into Britain to repreſs 


che bold invaders; which falling on them unexpectedly, cut off a great 
number, and expelled the reſt the province. 


The Britons thus happily relieved, were, by their friends the Ro- Gid. if. 
mans, adviſed to erect a wall acroſs the iſland from ſea to ſea; but © 3: 


being unacquainted with the art of maſonry, they only raiſed an carthen 
campart, which proved of little or no ſervice. But this account not 
being ſo explicit as it ought to have been, we muſt add from Bede, 
that the Britons, inſtead of raiſing a new rampart on this occaſion, 
only repaired that erected by Lollius Urbicus, at preſent denominated 
Graham's dike ; as is manifeſt by its beginning at Alcluid on the river 
Clyde, near the town of Old Kirkpatrick in the weſt, and ending at 
Kinneil on the river Forth on the eaſt. 


for their own country; which the Scots and Picts were no ſooner ad- 
| yiſed of, than they renewed their incurſions, and, breaking through 
| the wall, committed horrible ravages in the province: which occa- 
ſioned the Britons to renew their application to the Romans for affiſt- 
ance, which they readily granted, by ſending an army, in the reign of 
Honorius ; which, like the former, arriving unexpectedly, in the year 
415, fell upon, defeated, and drove the enemy out of the province. 

Fergus did not long ſurvive this loſs ; for he died the year after, in the 
| ſixteenth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eugene, in 
the year 419. But the Romans, becoming weary of a burdenſome 


their ſecurity nor intereſt to make ſuch long and tedious expeditions by 
ſea and land for their defence; they therefore adviſed them to take 
arms, and withſtand their enemies, in defence of their country, wives, 
children, lives, and liberties: aſſuring them, that it was owing to their 
indolence and cowardice that they became ſo eaſy a prey to their foes, 


to enable them to act offenſively, they not only inſtructed them in mili- 
tary diſcipline, and in the art of making arms, but, by publick and 
private aſſiſtance, erected for them an exceeding ſtrong ſtone wall, (the 
abovementioned of earth being by the enemy demoliſhed in divers 
places, and rendered uſeleſs) acroſs the iſland for their defence: and, 
| 25 an additional ſecurity, built ſeveral forts at the weſtern end thereof, 
along the ſouthern fide of Solway frith, (and not on the frith of Dun- 


- = foundation) to prevent the enemy's paſſing at the weſtern extremity of Church. 
f the ſaid wall. Thoſe works were no ſooner accompliſhed, than the 


eternally farewell. | 


0 The Romans arriving in Britain in the ſecond vaſtation, anno 418, 
i and having left it in the year 446, this ſpace of twenty-eight years I 


take to have been employed by them and the Britons in erecting the 


ſtupendous work of the aforeſaid wall, which is corroborated by the 
following lines : p 


Venit & extremis legio prætenia Britannis, 
Rye Scoto dat frena truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exangues Picto moriente figuras, 
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The work of the wall being finiſhed, the Romans began their march Ibid. c. 14. 
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and expenſive war, acquainted the Britons, that it neither ſuited with Ibid. 


who, by nature, were not better men than themſelves. And in order 


barton, as is erroneouſly aſſerted by biſhop Lloyd, without the leaſt Lloyd's Hitt: 


Romans, in the year 446, marched off for -their own country, and, Gild. Hiſt 
being never to return, bid their unhappy and diſconſolate provincials © '+ 
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Boet. lib. 7. 


Buchan, Hiſt, 


lib. 5. 


Ibid. 


* 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
That is, Nd 


« Hither the legion too from Britain came, 

ce Which the fierce Scot did curb, and nations tame; 
* Who whilſt the painted Picts expiring lie, 

c Behold thoſe bloodleſs figures as they die.” 


This legion, which was called home about this time, I take to hae 
been part of the troops ſent over in the ſecond vaſtation, which, afte 
having overcome the Scots and Pits, were not only employed with th, 
Britons in the work of the wall, but ſerved as a guard againſt the ee. 
my during the time of its erection. l 

The Romans were no ſooner gone, than the Scots and Picts, accort. 
ing to Gildas's moſt moving and melancholy relation, attacked it, and 
pulling many of the defendants with hooked inſtruments from off the 
battlements, the reſt deſerted it; and the enemy forcing a paſye 
through the ſame, a dreadful ſcene began: the fields were covered 
with dead bodies, and the houſes in flames, attended with all th; 
miſeries an enraged enemy could inflict. In this dreadful and de. 
plorable condition the diſtreſſed Britons ſent a letter to Rome for ad 
in the year 446; when the Romans, by foreign invaſions, bein 
almoſt in as bad a condition as the Britons, could give them 10 
aſſiſtance. 

The Britons, thus abandoned by their protectors, were ſoon reducel 
to the greateſt degree of diſtreſs, inſomuch that they were neceflitted 
to apply to the Gael or Scots and Picts for an accommodation; whe, 
touched with pity, and in conſideration of the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
granted them peace on better terms than they expected ; which the 
Scots ſoon becoming ſenſible of, found it very inconſiſtent with their in- 
tereſt : wherefore, by their ambaſſadors, they demanded of the Br. 
tons certain lands within the wall of Adrian to be reſtored to them, 
threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to declare war againſt them. 

A council being ſummoned to deliberate on this demand, debate 
aroſe. Some declared, that by this demand the Scots not only inſulted 


them on account of their misfortunes, but tried their patience; fort 


it was not complied with, a war would certainly follow]; and if tix 
lands were reſtored, a cruel enemy would be received into their bowels 
and then there was but little hopes of peace, unleſs it was imagine 
that their avarice would be ſatisfied with the conceſſion of a few lac 
who were not contented with the large provinces yielded to them ly 
the late treaty : it was therefore judged better to check their immoderit 
deſires in the beginning by arms, leſt, by granting ſmall things, ther 
demands might be enlarged. W 1 
Conan, a nobleman of the firſt rank, greatly diſtinguiſhed for by 
prudence and patriotiſm, talked gravely on the circumſtances of ther 
country, v2. their being deſerted by their friends the Romans, thel 
young men drawn off for foreign ſervice, war abroad, ſedition at hows 
and famine raging in the country, could not fail to conſume, at | 
weaken, the miſerable remains of his countrymen ; wherefore he 
Judged it neceſſary to make the beſt peace they could with ther for 
midable and dangerous enemies: adding, that this advice was 10. 
given with a view to private intereſt, but for the neceſſities of the pi 
lick; for, as long as there was a probability of defending his pou 
. ; : a 
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againſt our implacable enemies, he never mentioned peace: and tho 

he believed the peace would be of no long duration, yet it would be 

of great ſervice to the nation, by obtaining a reſpite from war, till their 

power, weakened and almoſt ruined by ſo many loſſes, might be 

red. 

V hilſt Conan ſpoke, a great clamour was raiſed in the aſſembly; the 

ſeditious crying out that he had no regard for the publick weal, but 
| endeavoured, by the aſſiſtance of a foreign power, to obtain the king- Buchan: 
dom for himſelf. And though, at his leaving the convention, he en- lib. 5: 
deavoured to ſhew the innocence of his intentions by an appeal to the 
Almighty, a tumult ariſing, he was inſtantly murdered. 

The ambaſſadors returning without ſucceſs, the Scots and Picts 

began to prepare for war; which the Britons being appriſed of, they 

began to condemn themſelves tor not liſtening to the terms propoſed by Ibid. 

| the unfortunate Conan. To prevent the bad conſequences of a war, 

the Britons ſent ambaſſadors to the Scots, who, under pretence of con- 
tinuing the peace, were, by an offer of money, to put a ſtop to their 
warlike preparations; and to convince them that, as the viciffitudes 

| of fortune were many, and the chances of war doubtful, it was not 

the part of wiſe men to neglect a benefit while in view, and, on un- 
certain hopes, run themſelves into certain dangers. 

Nothing was obtained by this embaſly ; for Eugene was informed 
that the Britains, inſtead of being ſincerely inclined to peace, were 
making great preparations for war. This double dealing enraged the Ibid. 
Scots and Picts to ſuch a degree, that they doubled their diligence, and 
would liſten to no other terms than the giving up their all; fo that 
both armies prepared for battle. The confederates depended on their 
former ſucceſs; and the Britons had in view all the miſeries that a 
ferce, cruel, and conquering enemy could inflict. This being the 
ſituation, when the armies met, a terrible battle enſued, the fierceſt 
that ever happened betwixt the three nations. The Scotiſh right wing 
was forced to give way; but, being reinforced by the baggage-guard, 
they rallied, and re-attacked with ſuch fury, that they broke the Bri- 
tons left wing, and routed their army. Now were to be ſeen diſmal 
ſpectacles on all ſides; both conquerors and conquered, with diſmal 
groans, crouding into eternity. The loſs was very great; for tis ſaid 
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chat no leſs than fourteen thouſand Britons were ſlam, and four thou- 
and Scots and Pics. | 
pon this defeat, the Britons ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace 


with the Scots, on the beſt conditions they could obtain, which were 
of the following tenor: 1. The Britons ſhall not call to their aſſiſtance Ibid. 


ay Roman or other foreign power; and if any ſuch come of their 
cl gon accord, not to receive them, nor permit them to march through 
ci their country. 2. The friends and enemies of the Scots and Pics 
ne, BY hall be the ſame to the Britons ; and, without their permiſſion, ſhall 
" neither make peace nor war, nor ſend afliſtance to any who deſire it. 


3- The northern boundary of their country ſhall be the eſtuary or frith 
of the Humber. 4. To pay a certain ſum of money, according to 
Ce 40,000 J. Scotiſh, by way of donative to the Scotiſh army, and 


20, O00 J. yearly ; and, for performance of articles, to deliver one hun- 
dred hoſtages. o 
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Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. 


Hen. Hunt. 
Rer. Angl. 


P. 309. 


Nen. Hiſt. 
Brit. c. 37. 


Malmeſ. de 
Geſt. Reg. 
Angl. lib. 1. 
p. 9. 

Mat. Weſt. 
Flor. Hilt, 
ad an. 454. 


Pe 157. 


Ford. Scoti- 


chron, lib. 3. 
£17. edit. 
Hearne. 


Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 4. 


c. 26. 


the brethren Hengiſt and Horſa; who, joining the Britiſh 


THE HISTORY or SCOTLAN D. 

Shocked at theſe imperious conditions, the Britons reſolved to ci 
to their aſſiſtance the Saxons from the country of Holſtein, in the 
north-weſtern parts of Germany; who arriving in three long ſhi K 
chiules, landed at Epine's- fleet in the iſle of Thanet, on the northern 
ſide of the county of Kent, in the year 449, under the command 

a 

marched againſt the Scots and Picts, who were advanced into the ny 
try as far as Stamford, on the ſouthern confines of Lincolnſhire, where 
a battle enſuing, anno 450, the Britons and Saxons defeated their ene. 
mies, and recovered the ſpoils they were loaded with, and which con. 
tributed not a little to their overthrow ; as did alſo. the difference ;x 
weapons : for thoſe of the Saxons, being battle-axes and long ſword: 
did great execution; while thoſe of the Scots and Pitts, which Were 
darts and lances, were not near ſo offenſive. 

Hengiſt, who was highly pleaſed and greatly encouraged by the ti. 
tory, having learnt that there were divers ſtronger walls or fences i 
the northern parts of Britain, erected by the Romans to reſtrain the 
Scotiſh and Pictiſh incurſions, he adviſed Vortigern, king of the Bri. 
tons, to ſend for Ochta his ſon, and Abiſa his nephew, from Saxony, 
who, being well ſkilled in the art of war, would fight againſt his ent. 
mies in the northern parts of Britain, provided he would beſtow 
them the countries adjacent to the Gaelick wall. The propoſal being 
readily agreed to by Vortigern, Hengiſt, by his order, ſent for Och 
and Abiſa; who arriving in the northern parts aforeſaid, with fo 
ſhips, or chiules, and twenty thouſand men, in the year 452, ſubdued 
divers countries, and ſettled themſelves and followers therein : which 
is confirmed by William of Malmeſbury, and Matthew of Weſtmin- 
ſter, two celebrated Engliſh hiſtorians. The latter ſays, that they a. 
rived in Britain with a numerous fleet of ſhips, full of armed men, 

That the country wherein Ochta and Abifa landed was that of Lo- 
thian, on the ſouthern fide of the frith of Forth, in the neighbour 
hood of the Gaelick wall, to which they were invited by Vortigen, 
ſeems to me beyond diſpute, as has already been ſhewn; and is in ſome 
meaſure confirmed by Fordun, who tells us, that the northern parts 
Britain were poſſeſſed by Ochta and Abiſa, in order to reſiſt the Scots, 
And that the ſaid country was fully occupied by Engliſh in the feventi 
century, is evident; for we are told by Bede, that Ecgfried, king d 
Northumberland, in the year 685, invaded Pictland; and a bat 
enſuing, he with the greateſt part of his army were cut off: and by 
virtue of the victory, the Picts repoſſeſſed themſelves of that part of 
their ancient dominions, which compoſed the northern part of the {ai 
kingdom of Northumberland. And that we may not miſtake the 
country here mentioned, our author tells us, that amongſt the gre 
number of Engliſh that left the country on this melancholy occaſo) 
was the reverend Trumwin, with his people, from the monaſtery 
Abercuring, fituated in the country of the Engliſh, on the arm of the 
ſea which ſeparates the lands of the Engliſh from thoſe of the Pts 
N. B. This place, at preſent denominated Abercorn, ſtands on the 
ſouthern bank of the frith of Forth, about eight miles beweſt Edin- 
burgh, in the county of Weſt-Lothian. 

And to put it beyond diſpute that the above named countries, or pi 
of them, between the walls aforeſaid, belonged to the Engliſh in tx 


eighth century, anno 731, the ſaid Bede, in his ſtate of the Northun- 
g 0 brian 
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prian church, tells us, that there were then in the kingdom of N orth- 
umberland four biſhopricks, viz. Eboracum, or Vork; Lindisfarn, 
xc Holy Iſland ; Hagulitad, or Hexham; and Candida Caſa, or White- 
horn, in Galloway. Whereby is ſhewn, that the countries befouth 
the friths of Forth and Clyde, at preſent belonging to Scotland, at that 
time belonged to England: which is confirmed by Malmeſbury, who Malmeſ. de 
ſays that Candida Caſa was fituated in the Enghſh border, near the 125. 25 . 
confines of Scotland. p. 272. 
And as a farther proof, to ſhew that the country adjoining to the 
ſouthern ſide of the frith of Forth muſt have been early poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh, the names of the numerous diſtricts, towns, and places 
are chiefly Engliſh. But for the information of ſuch of my readers as 
are not well verſed in the etymology of the names of places, it is ne- 
ceſſaty to acquaint them, that the names of all places and towns which 
end in Burgh, Kirk, Houſe, Mill, Side, Mund or Mond, Burn, Dam, 
Ham, Home, Rig, Foord, Field, Yard, Land, Cot, Neſs, Bank, 
Stat, Stead, Stream, Brig, Bottle, Dike, Dale, &c. are all of a Saxon 
or Engliſh origin; and the vaſt number of places in that country of 
the above terminations, could not be denominated from caſual or ad- 
ventitious ſettlements in an enemy's country; but muſt have been b 
conqueſt and colonies, like thoſe in the American plantations, where 
the names of places are impoſed at once from thoſe in the mother- 
countries the people came from. This is alſo manifeſt from the great 
number of places of the aforeſaid terminations in ancient Saxony, or 
lower Germany, at this time; a collection of which I made, when in 
that country, many years fince. 
Though the ſecurity of the Britiſh boundaries was the pretext uſed 
by Hengiſt for this northern ſettlement, the Saxon had more extenſive 
views. He ſaw how indolent the Britons were, and what a beauti- 
| fully rich country they poſſeſſed: he therefore projected a total con- 
| queſt of their kingdom, to which the Scots and Picts, now penned in 
and ſecured by garriſons and forts on the Gaelick wall and elſewhere, 

| would be no impediment. Accordingly Hengiſt, becoming daily more 

powerful by conſtant ſupplies and numerous troops arriving from 
Saxony, ſoon compelled Vortigern to deliver up to him, in ſovereignty, 
the fine country of Kent, and other lands in that neighbourhood. 
The Saxons, now very formidable, began to deſpiſe the Britons, and 
| ſet up for themſelves. Preparatory to which they concluded a treaty 
with the Scots and Pits, and then turned their arms againſt the Bri- 
tons, who not being able to ſtop their progreſs, they over-ran moſt 
part of the country, laying it waſte from ſea to ſea. Now a moving 
and melancholy ſcene appeared ; the buildings, both publick and pri- 
vate, were deſtroyed ; biſhops and prieſts killed at the altar; and the 
people cut off by the ſword and peſtilence in ſuch numbers, that the 
living were ſcarcely ſafficient to bury the dead ; whilſt thoſe who re- 
tired to woods and mountains for refuge, were by famine compelled 
to ſurrender, and undergo perpetual ſervitude. | | | 

The Saxons, under the command of Ochta and Abiſa, having poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the Gaelick wall aforeſaid, the Scots and Pits were 
prevented from making incurſions into the ſouthern parts of Britain: 
wich in ſome meaſure appears by the great interval between the firſt 
and ſecond battles fought by the Scots, Picts, Britons, and Saxons ; for 
we 
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280 Tux HISTORY or SCOT LAND. 
we are told by Bede, that the ſecond battle happened about one bun. 
dred and fifty- three years after that at Stamford, anno 450. N 
Ford. Scoti- Eugene, after a variety of good and bad fortune, died in the thirty. 
3 6. third year, anno 452. 533 
Hearne. : | DoNGARDUS. 
To Eugene ſucceeded his brother Dongard, anno 452. This Prince 
Boet. Scot. according to Boece, muſt have been of a martial diſpoſition ; for þ, 
_ ak fought and defeated the Britons, under their king Conſtantine, on ih 
1 : : : : , 
banks of the Humber, in which battle he was killed, with the lo 
of fourteen thouſand of his men, and that of fixteen thouſand Britons 
Buchan. Hiſt. But by Buchanan we are told, that Dongard being a quiet and Peace. 
K prince, nothing remarkable happened in his time; and that, aft 
a reign of five years, he died in peace anno 457. 
CoNnsSTANTINUS J. 
Ford. Scoti- After the demiſe of Dongard, Conſtantine his youngeſt brother came 


Tn. 2 to the crown, in the year 457, who, if Boece may be believed, wy 


Hearne. a very wicked man, his chief pleaſure being to deflower virgins, raviſh 
Boer. vcot- matrons, and encourage detraction; and, inſtead of frequenting the 
Hiſt. lib. 8. : . R 

fol: 139. company of his nobles, aſſorted himſelf with common fiddlers, forg. 


Buchan, Hit, ſters, and other ſuch vagrants. Buchanan follows Boece in this ir- 
Scot. lib. 5. famous character; but as Fordun had as good an opportunity of knoy- 
ing him as either of them, his ſilence, to me, is a greater proof of 
his innocence than their bare aſſertions. Conſtantine muſt, at the 
diſcretion of the reader, either ſtand condemned, or be acquitted of 
the heavy charge brought againſt him. Be that as it will, we are told 
by the ſaid writers, that Conſtantine, perſevering in his wicked courle 
of life, was ſlain by a nobleman of the Iſles, for deflowering his daugh- 
ter, in the twenty-ſecond year of his reign, anno 479. 
CoNGALLUS I. 


Ford. Scoti- After the death of Conſtantine, Congal his nephew, ſon of Don- 
Fn, * gard, acceded to the throne, anno 479; and, being of a pacifick di- 
Hearne. poſition, employed himſelf in reforming his people to a greater degree 


of politeneſs; and, to prevent a war with the Britons, renewed the 
* treaty concluded between them and Conſtantine, But, according to 
Boet. Hit. Boece, the Scots and Picts having invaded Britain, Vortigern ſent an 
oo: Fra * army againſt them, under the command of Gwytell, prince of Cam 
bria; and a battle enſuing, the Britons were defeated, with the loſs d 
their general and twenty thouſand men; whereas that of the Scots 


8 ſcarcely amount to four thouſand, And by Buchanan we are told, that 
It. 110. 5. 


fol. 80. ech. Congal carried on a ſkirmiſhing war againſt the Saxons during the 


Freebairn. Whole courſe of his reign, which he finiſhed after a courſe of twenty 
two years, anno 501. 
GORANUS. 
Ford. Scati- To Congal ſucceeded his brother Goran, anno 501, who governed 
chron. lb. 3. his people with great piety and juſtice. He prevailed on the Piet l 
Boer Hig, break their alliance with the Saxons, and to enter into a confederaC 
Scot. lib. 9. with the Scots and Britons againſt the Saxons, and, by making it a com- 
fol. 157- mon cauſe, to endeavour to expel them the iſland : by whole afliſtance 
Arthur, king of the Britons, is ſaid to have obtained divers victor: 
Buchan. Hiſt, But Goran, having deviated from his firſt principles, encoura 
* lib. 5. Toncet, his juſticiary, to fleece his ſobjects; which enraged his people 
4 to ſuch a degree, that a conſpiracy was formed againſt him, wÞic 
ended in the deſtruction both of him and his iniquitous chief Juſtice, 
in the thirty-fourch year of his reign, anno 535, | 
| Foe EUGENIV5 


E 
2 — — — 6 
— 
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J 
Eugene II. ſon of Congal, ſucceeded Goran in the year 83 5. He pord. Scoti- 
gilted Modred king of the Picts, and Arthur king of the Britons, chron. lib. 3. 
inſt the Saxons ; and ſent out many parties to make incurſions, but 3 
Seer fought a field battle; and, after a reign of twenty-three years, 
died anno 558. 
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ConvALLUs, or CON AL. 
After the death of Eugene, Conval his brother came to the crown, 14. ibid. 
anno 558, who, being a religious and pacifick prince, governed his 
people in great tranquillity. He affiſted the Britons againſt the Saxons, 
without being a principal in the war; and, after a ſhort but happy 
reign of ten years, died in the year 568. h 
KINNATELLUS, 
Kinnatel ſacceeded his brother Conal, anno 568; but being of a Id. ibid. 
valetudinary conſtitution, only reigned fourteen or fifteen months, with- 
| out any thing memorable happening in his ſhort reign, and died in the 
year 570. 


A1DANUS. 
Kinnatel having reſigned the crown in favour of Aidan, ſon of the Boet. Hiſt. 
late king Goran, he no ſooner aſcended the throne, in the year 570, oo - * 
than he ſuppreſſed divers bands of robbers in the province of Gallo- 
way; and held three conventions of the ſtates in that country, Loch- 
aber, and Caithneſs. But a tumult happening at a hunting match ſoon Buchan. Scot: 
after, much blood was ſpilt, and the king's officers cruelly beaten, for * * 
endeavouring to apprehend the aggreſſors; who, for their ſecurity, fled * 
to Brudeus, king of the Picts, in the country of Lothian; to whom 
ambaſſadors were ſent by Aidan, to demand their being delivered up 
to juſtice, according to treaty; which being refuſed by Brudeus, a 
war enſued between the two nations, which proved not of long dura- 
tion; for matters were happily accommodated by the interpoſition and 
good offices of Columba. | | 
| Some time after, Ethelfrid and Brude, kings of the Northumbrians Boet. Hit. 
and Picts, being in an alliance againſt the Scots and Britons, invaded fp. ">: 9. 
the Britiſh or Welſh dominions with a powerful army; to whoſe Fe 
alſiſtance Ceulin, king of the Weſt-Saxons, being on his march with 
a conſiderable army to reinforce Ethelfrid and Brude, the Scots and 
Britons attacked and broke the front of his army; but having ſoon 
after joined Ethelfrid, the united armies attacked and put to flight the 
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| Joint power of the Scots and Britons. In this engagement Ethelfrid 
loſt an eye, Brude was carried off the field ſorely wounded, and Grif- 

| fin and Brendin, two Scotiſh noblemen, were ſlain. | 

| The occaſion of this war is related by Bede in a different manner; Bed. Hitt, | 

tor he tells us that Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, having ſub- Fecleſ. lib. 1. 
dued and taken divers large tertitories from the Britons, he either made 

them tributary, or planted them with his own people. Aidan, king 

of the Scots, jealous of his increaſing power, invaded Northumber- 

land; and a battle enſuing at Degfaſtan, or Degſtan, Theobald, 

brother to Ethelfrid, was killed, and that part of the army com- 

manded by him routed : but Aidan's army being defeated and put to 

flizht, his loſs, according to my author, was ſo great, that the Scots, 

from that period to the time he wrote his hiſtory, which was. above 

one hundred years after, did not preſume to invade England. 
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Buchan. Hiſt. 


Scot. lib. 5. 


p. 85. 


Id. ibid. 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


We are told by Buchanan, that Ethelfrid, aſſiſted by Ceulin, (wh 
by miſtake he calls king of the Eaſt inſtead of the Weſt Saxon * 
before this fought a battle with Aidan, wherein Cutha, Ceulin' f. 
was killed: but as this is not mentioned in the Saxon chronicle 0 
any other Engliſh hiſtorian, it cannot be depended on; more eſpecial, 
as in the ſaid chronicle it appears, that Cutha was killed eighteen * 
before, in a battle againſt the Britons. n 

The ſummer following Ethelfrid, in conjunction with the pjg, 
entered Galloway, whither Aidan haſtening to its relief, droye then 
back; and being joined by his allies the Britons, marched. into th, 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, and committed great 
ravages; but being attacked by the Saxons and Picts, were put h 
flight, and a number of his troops, both officers and private men 


lain. This defeat occaſioned a long receſs from war; for it was fy. 


Id. ibid. 


Ford, Scoti- 


chron. lib. 3. 


©. 21, 33; 


arr. 


Thid. c. 34. 
Boet. Scot. 
Hiſt. lib. 9. 
fol. 179. 


lowed with a peace of eleven years continuance. 

The Saxons and Picts having renewed the war, Aidan wrote to hj 
confederates the Britons to join him without loſs of time, to enable 
him to repel his enemies: but the Britiſh ſuccours not arriving in ting 
Aidan was attacked and defeated with great {laughter of his troops 
and, narrowly eſcaping himſelf, laid the loſs of his army ſo much h 
heart, that, being oppreſſed by grief and age, he did not long fury, 
but, after a reign of thirty-four years, died anno 604. 

Before I leave this head it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that to kin 
Aidan both the origin and name of the city of Edinburgh is ſaid tobe 
owing. But that this is a very great miſtake 1s manifeſt, by the Scots nd 
having been in poſſeſſion of any part of the ſaid lands on the ſouthen 
ſide of the frith of Forth, before the conqueſt of the Picts in the per 
839. Now, as Aidan died two hundred and thirty-five years befor 
that period, and never was in poſſeſſion of any part of the county 
wherein Edinburgh is ſituated, its foundation cannot be owing to him: 
beſides, it is not to be imagined that a foreign prince would preſume i 
erect a caſtle or town in the dominions of a neighbouring king. There 
fore its origin muſt be either owing to the Picts or Engliſh, as ſet forth 
in my hiſtory of Edinburgh ; in which, I hope, is demonſtrated to the 
ſatisfaction of my readers, that its foundation is owing to the Engliſh, 

| KENNETHus J. — 

To Aidan ſucceeded Kenneth Kere, ſon of Conal or Conval, in the 
year 604. By ſome he is ſaid to have reigned three months, and by 
others one year. The latter I take to be the moſt probable, ſince we 
are told by Fordun, that his ſucceſſor, Eugene, came to the crown 
the year 606. Be that as it will, nothing remarkable appears to hat 
happened during his ſhort reign, which muſt have ended anno Cob, & 
aforeſaid. | 

EvuGENnivs III. 

Eugene, ſon of Aidan, ſucceeded Kenneth Kere, anno 606. but 
by the different accounts given of him, as to peace or war, we kno 
not what temper he was of; for no actions of note appear to hav 
been performed by him. He died in the fixteenth year of his re19h) 
in the year 622. | | bots 


FERQUARDUs I. 
On the demiſe of Eugene, Ferquard his eldeſt ſon came to the 
crown, in the year 622; who, according to Boece and Buchanan, 


being a wicked, tyrannical, and irreligious prince, became . 
| EY 
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ople, who committed him to priſon, wherein he deſtroyed B chan. Hitt. 


f0 the pe | 5 . . . \ 1. 
bimſelt in the twelfth or fourteenth year of his reign. But as neither ** lib. 5. 


the wickedneſs of Ferquard, his being committed to priſon, nor that ts 
he murdered himſelf, are mentioned by Fordun, (who had at leaſt as 
ood an opportunity of knowing as either Boece or Buchanan) I ſhall 
end my belief of this relation till better proof appear: for Fordun 


only ſays, that nothing remarkable happened in his time, and that he 

died in the tenth year of his reign; which is more agreeable to chro- 

nology than the different accounts given us by the aforeſaid writers. 
DoxnaLpus III. 

To Ferquard ſucceeded Donald Breck his brother, anno 632; but Ford. Scoti- 
nothing memorable happened in his time, He died in the fourteenth 24% — 
year of his reign, anno 646. 

FERQUARDUs II. 
Ferquard, ſon of the late Ferquard, ſucceeded his uncle Donald 1bi. e. 37. 
Breck, in the year 646 ; and, after a quiet reign of eighteen years, died | 
anno 664. Now as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that Ferquard's reign 
of great tranquillity was owing to good government, and that to tem- 
perance, benevolence, juſtice, and beneficence, inſtead of a bad, I 
think, Ferquard muſt have been a good man; which quadrates with 
the above account of his reign given us by Fordun, 

However, Ferquard is by Boece and Buchanan, two poſterior wri- 
ters, repreſented as one of the vileſt of men. The following charac- 
ter of him, teſtifies that he was a man of great capacity, before his 
acceſſion to the crown : a humane and generous prince, nay, liberal 
beyond his revenues, by relieving many who were reduced from high to 
a low ſtate. He alſo gave great ſums to promote poor maids marriages, 
whereby he became the darling of the people. But he no ſooner 
aſcended the throne than he deviated from his former principles, and, 
becoming a common oppreſſor, obliged the common people to reſtore 
that which he had formerly given them; and reaſſumed the ſeveral 
grants from the crown, given to the nobility and gentry ; put to death 
or confiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who oppoſed his meaſures, deſpiſed 
religion, murdered his conſort, and deflowered his daughters; and was 
lo great an epicure, that ſea, land, and air were ranſacked to gorge his 
inſatiable appetite; and perſevering in his wicked courſes, was de- 
nounced accurſed by two holy men, Finnan and Colman ; which, to- 
| gether with his vicious practices, occaſioned the people to aſſemble to 
diſpatch him, from which they were prevented by St. Colme, who 
aſſured them, that, if he did not reform his life and converſation, he 
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would ſoon be puniſhed by the hand of God, which was verified in 
leſs than a month's time: for, being a hunting, he was attacked and 
lorely hurt by a wolf. Beſides, he was ſeized by a horrible and 
| grievous diſtemper, which conſumed both the internal and external 
parts of his body ; the latter of which becoming putrid, was devoured 
by worms. 


MarpuiNnus. | 
| After the demiſe of Ferquard, Malduin, the ſon of Donald, acceded Ibid. c. 45. 
to the crown in the year 664; who, being a wiſe and religious prince, WR... 
kept peace with his neighbours, and carefully maintained the rights and fol 184. 2 
Privileges of his people. A difference happening between the inha- Fechan. Hit. 
ants of the countries of Argyle and Lenox, the former were joined Þ 75 
by the people of the Iſles, and the latter by thoſe of Galloway. For 
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£84 Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
the quelling of thoſe dangerous diſputes, Maldvin' marched at * 
head of a conſiderable army, and compelled both parties to ſubmit. 
and, having puniſhed the ringleaders, reſtored peace, to the great ; 
of the people. | „ 0 
And although at this time a peſtilence, almoſt univerſal, reigned 1 
a very deſtructive degree, yet both the Scots and Picts are ſaid to hae 
uph 


eſcaped it, owing probably to their great temperance. And tho 
Malduin is reported to have been'a good and gracious' prince, yet by 
Boece, and Buchanan his conſtant follower, we are told he was mur. 


0 dered by his conſort in a fit of jealouſy, in the twentieth year of hi 

1 reign, anno 684; for which ſhe and her abettors, being apprehended 
1 were puniſhed in an exemplary manner, being all burnt alive. Fordun 
my has nothing of this. ſes 
11 Evucenivs IV. . 
5 Eugene, ſon of Dongard, and grandſon of Donald Breck, fue. 
(A ceeded his uncle Malduin anno 684; in the firſt year of whoſe reign 
560 Egfrid king of Northumberland invaded Scotland, and carried off 
. great booty. Eugene applying for redreſs, Egbert, inſtead of giving 
Why. X ſatisfaction, returned for anſwer, that he would invade Scotland when. 
„ ever he pleaſed, without reparation of damages. Eugene, on receiving 
5 | advice of the preparations by the Saxons and Picts to invade Gallows, 
5 raiſed a great power to oppoſe them; and a battle enſuing, the Pig; 
9 deſerted the Saxons, which occaſioned the defeat of their army, with 
. the loſs of their king, and ten thouſand men killed, beſides a numbet 
ll drowned. The loſs of the Scots was fix thoufand. _ Fe 
} The tranſactions of this reign, between the Scots, Picts, and Saxonz, 
1 being taken from Bede, Boece has inverted the accounts, to do honour 
1 to our country at the expence of the Picts and truth, by aſeribing the 
0 victory obtained by them over the Saxons to the Scots; adding, that 


the battle was fought in Galloway, by him ſaid to be then in Scotland: 
whereas 'tis manifeſt, that it did not come into the poſſeſſion of the 
Scots till after the conqueſt of the Picts, anno 83, till which time i 
either belonged to the Picts or the Engliſh. However, he is followed 
in this by divers of our writers, withcut giving themſelves the trouble 
to inquire into the truth. Wherefore, I think, it is neceſſary to unde- 
ceive my readers in that reſpect, by giving them the accounts from Bede, 
to whom our nation is ſo much indebted, that, were it not for him, 
we would as it were be ſtrangers in our own country, as to many aftain 
tranſacted there during the ſpace of divers centuries. 
Bed. Hiſt, Egfrid, king of Northumberland, in the year 684, ſent his gener 
dec. b. 4. Bert, or Beohrt, with a potent army into the country of Ireland, which 
i had always been friendly to the Engliſh: but the people, unable to 
70 withſtand their too powerful invaders, invoked the Almighty to avenge 
9 them on their enemies, for the great depredations committed by them: 
which, according to my author, happened the year after; for Egftid, 
anno 685, leading his army into the country of the Picts, with an i.. 
tent to ravage and deſtroy it, contrary to the advice of St. Cuthbet 
and others his friends, the Picts, by a feigned flight, drew bim 
and his army into the ſtreights of huge mountains, where God ſuffetel 
him and the greateſt part of his men to be cut off, becauſe the Je 
before he invaded Scotland, without any juſt pretencde. 
| Remark. Here tis obſervable, that what our author calls Irelan 
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Tur HISTORY or 8s COTLAN p. w_— 


* Scotland here mentioned was not the iſland of Ireland: wherefore 
there's no longer room to doubt, that the northern part of Britain was 
by foreigners promiſcuouſly called Scotland and Ireland, and that the 
Ireland here mentioned was Strathern, or the Scotiſn Ireland, as I have 
«ſewhere endeavoured to make appear. V 
By the aforeſaid great ſucceſs of the Picts, the power of the North- Bed. Hiſt. 
umbrian nation declined apace ; for the Picts recovered that part of * lib. 4. 
their country which the Engliſh had been long in poſſeſſion of; and tge 
gcots, with ſome of the Britons or Welſh, regained their liberty, which 
| they had enjoyed for the ſpace of forty-ſix years, at the time when 
Bede finiſhed his hiſtory, in the year 731. After theſe viciſſitudes of Ford. Scoti- 
fortune, Eugene finiſhed his ſhort reign of three years, anno 687. ER, lib 3- 
EuCGENIUSs V. . 
Eugene V. ſon of Ferquard Fode, who acceded to the crown in id. ibid. 
the year 687, kept peace with the Engliſh during the whole courſe of 
his reign. But with the Pits, to whom he ſeems to have had a ſtrong 
averſion, he ſeems to have had neither a certain peace nor war; for fre- 
quent incurſions were made with various ſucceſs, till matters at laſt 
were compromiſed by the mediation of Cuthbert and Adamnan, Eng- 
liſh and Scotiſh ſaints. Immediately after this Eugene died, after a 
reign of ten years, anno 697; and the monkiſh fables relate, that 
in his time it rained blood throughout Britain for the ſpace of 


ſeven days, and that milk, butter and cheeſe were converted into 
blood. 


AMBERKELETHUS. | 

To Eugene V. ſucceeded Amberkelleth, ſon of Findan, in the year Ibid. c. 44. 
697, who, before his acceſſion to the throne, is ſaid to have been well 
diſpoſed ; but degenerating after his coronation, he became, according to 
Boece and Buchanan, a vicious monſter, drowned in luſt, avarice, and Boet. Hit. 
effeminacy : which Garnard, king of the Picts, taking advantage of, 7 1: 9: 
invaded Scotland, to revenge the injuries formerly done him by the Bachan. Scor. 
Scots; and having committed great ravages in the country, Amber- HI.. lib. 5. 
kelleth aſſembled an army to oppoſe him; but having marched at its © 35 
head to the river Tay, and going out after ſupper, attended by two 
domeſticks, to eaſe nature, was killed by an arrow; by whom ſhot, is 
unknown, though by ſome twas thought to have been done by certain 
Picts, whom he too eagerly purſued into a wood. Thus Amberkelleth 
iniſhed his reign with his life, anno 698, when he had not reigned 
two years. 

Evucenivs VI. 

Eugene, ſon of Findan, and brother to Amberkelleth, came to the Ford. Scoti- 
| Crown in the year 698 ; and, being of a peaceful diſpoſition, concluded cron. ">: 3. 

a peace with Garnard, king of the Picts; which was ſoon after con- Boer Hig. 
irmed by an alliance, and ſtrengthened by a match between Eugene eule 
and Spondana daughter of Garnard. But a conſpiracy being formed Ba. _ 
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| Buchan. Scot, 
| againſt Eugene by two brothers, inhabitants of Athol, in revenge for Hitt. lib. 5. 
the death of their father, the intended regicides by miſtake murdered ?: **: 
a bed the unfortunate Spondana, in abſence of the king. The vil- 
lains eſcaping, Eugene was ſuſpected of the barbarous action, and by 
the nobility was compelled to appear in judgment, to diſprove the 

charge. But the murderers being ſoon after apprehended, convicted, 
ad executed, the king's innocence was made apparent. He reſented 
t the diſhonour done him on this occaſion ſo much, that, had it not been 
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tioned by Fordun, I ſhall take it for an invention of Boece, till proof 


Bed. H ſt. 


Eccleſ. lib. 5. 


C. 22. 


Ibid. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 3. 
C. 45. 

Bed. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND 
prevented by the interceſſion of Adamnan the biſhop, he would have 
puniſhed the authors of it in a moſt exemplary manner: 

RemaRK. Eugene is the firſt of our Kings, that I can remembe. 
who tis ſaid was obliged to appear in a court of juſtice, to anſwer to 
a charge brought againſt him by his — nut as this is not men. 


In 


appear to the contrary ; and that it is of his contrivance is in fore 
meaſure acknowledged by himſelf, by his faying, that, had it not bee; | 
for the interceſſion of biſhop Adamnan, Eugene would have puniſhes 
the authors of the indignity : which ſhews, that the diſhonour dope 
him was entirely new; for, had it been of an ancient ſtanding; be 
would have ſubmitted to the cuſtom or law of his country withoy 
complaint, or intending to puniſh his people for that which by praqio 
could be no crime. 9% 1 2 09% IN 
We are told by Tyrrel, that, in the year 710, Beorthfrith the alge:. 
man fought againſt the Picts in a place between Hæfe and Czte, fuß 
poſed to be Carehouſe and Hatfield in Northumberlanxe. 
And an ancient writer ſays, that Naitan, king of the Picts, by his prey 
reading, ſaw and renounced his error concerning the ancient celebration 
of Eaſter ; and, that he might with the more authority reclaim his ſub. 
jets, ſent to Ceolfrid, abbot of Wyſemouth in Northumberland, d. 
firing of him exhortatory letters, to refute thoſe who kept Eafter at a 
improper time, alſo concerning the proper method of prieſtly tonſure, 
together with ſome architects to erect a church after the Roman may 
ner, which he promiſed to conſecrate in honour of St. Peter. | 
Ceolfrid, readily complying with his requeſts, not only ſent him a 
architect, but likewiſe a long epiſtle concerning the two queries be 
defired to be ſatisfied in, which are largely ſet forth in Bede: whereiy, 
beſides doughty arguments for keeping Eaſter on the firſt Sunday after 
the firſt full moon that follows the vernal equinox, there are potent 
reaſons given againſt the Scotiſh method of ſhaving prieſts crowns; 
which, being the tonſure of Simon Magus, every good Chriſtian ought 
to abhor as real magick. bf 1 
Eugene, having reigned in great tranquillity at home, and in peace 
with all his neighbours, for the ſpace of ſeventeen years, died anno 


71. | 
Mouxrpacus. 
After the death of Eugene, Murdac, ſon of Amberkelleth, aſcend 
the throne anno 715; in the beginning of whoſe reign, according to 
Bede, Egbert, a prieſt from Ireland, converted the monks of Hy, 
Tona, to the right faith; and that they ever after religiouſly obſerved 
the keeping of Eaſter, and the ecclefiaſtical tonſure, according to the 
Roman rites. And in the latter part of the ſame reign, anno 751, fol 
lowing Bede, but conformable to Fordun in the year 730, (10w ® 
both may be right, by the long continuance of peace, I ſhall keep 0 
the latter, ſeeing the chronology of our ſubſequent kings depends 
thereon) the Britiſh temple of Janus was ſhut; for a general peat? 
reigned throughout the four nations then inhabiting Britain, vis the 
Scots, Picts, Britons, and Saxons, who lived in great harmony. The 
Picts were in great amity with the Engliſh ; the Scots, ſatisfied wih 
their own dominions, did not moleſt their neighbours; and the Bl 
tons, though they had a natural averſion to the Engliſh, yet, by along 
continuance 1n peace and divine contemplations, had laid wy — 
N tthougntts 


8 
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thoughts of chivalry and uſe of arms: which made our author in 
" oreat amazement; cry out, What the conſequences thereof would be, 
ſterity could only know! which they ſome time after to their woful 
experience learnt, by the long and bloody wars, both foreign and do- 
„%%% A 
According to our author, the four nations abovementioned had as 
many different languages; but, as Bede was a Saxon, it may be pre- 
famed he only underſtood the Engliſh : whereas had he been verſed in 


the other tongues, Which he took to be three, he would have diſco- 


vered that the Scotiſh, Pictiſh, and Britiſh, inſtead of being indepen- 
dent languages, were only different dialects of the ancient Gaelick or 
Celtick tongues, which are ſtill, ſpoken in the highlands of Scotland 
and in Wales: ſo, inſtead of there having been in Bede's time four 
languages in Britain, they were in fact only two. 

Murdac, who was a good and religious prince, during the long in- 
terval of peace, employed himſelf in repairing churches and monaſte- 
ries which had been deſtroyed in war: but that he either founded or 
repaired the monaſtery of Candida Caſa in Galloway, according to Boece 
and Buchanan, is not in the leaſt probable, ſeeing in his time it appears 
to have belonged to the Engliſh. However, after a reign of fifteen 
years of great tranquillity, he departed this lite anno 730. 

yas 1k © 1: YT FINUS, | 

To Murdac ſucceeded Etfine, ſon of Eugene VI. in the year 730; 
| who, being a prince of great honour and juſtice, was a bleſſing to the 
good, and a ſcourge to the wicked. But by age becoming unfit to 
govern, he appointed four regents to rule the kingdom, who, deviating 
into vice, became a curſe to the nation; for, diſregarding juſtice, they 
plundered and robbed the. people in a grievous manner, without any 
other proſpect of redreſs than what they expected from God, whom 
they inceſſantly implored to avenge them; for their king, worn out 
with age and infirmities, could not relieve them: and having reigned 
thirty-one years, died anno 761. C 

We are told by Simeon of Durham, that, anno 744, a great battle 
was fought between the Picts and Britons: but it muſt have been be- 
tween the Galweienſes and Cumri, inhabitants of Galloway and Cum- 
berland, the latter being the only Britons who at that time bordered 
on the Gael, by the Engliſh called Picts. And the ſaid author, a little 
farther, ſays that, in the year 7 56, Eadbert king of Northumberland, 
and Imuſt king of the Picts, took the city of Alcluith from the Bri- 


tons. If this be the Alcluith at the weſtern end of Graham's dike, 


and northern ſide of the river Clyde, it muſt have been taken by the 
Scots from the Engliſh ſome centuries before, when they ſettled in the 
country adjacent to the ſaid wall, anno 454: for Alcluith could not 
belong to the Cumri or Welſh, ſince the large country of Galloway, 
then belonging either to the Engliſh or ſouthern Picts, lay between 
Alcluith and the Britons, inhabitants of Cumberland; which ſhews 
that it muſt, have been taken from the Scots, or northern Britons, by 


the ſaid confederates. | 

1. ett br Eu BNMus VII. > 
Eugene, ſon of Murdac, after the demiſe of Etfine, acceded to the 
throne in the year 761. He was no ſooner crowned, than he called 
the late regents.of the kingdom to an account, for their mal-admini- 
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Boet. Hiſt. tration ; one of whom, Murdac thane of Galloway, was put to dea, 
ce gg. 7 and the reſt purchaſed their pardons at high rates. An Donald of the 
' © Ifles, a notorious robber, who committed ſo much miſchief" in the late 
reign, he cauſed alſo to be executed. The proſecutions were 10 
| Buchan. Hiſl. ſooner over than Eugene gave a looſe to his paffions ; from a good 
_ lib. 5- became one of the worſt of men; and, ſtopping at nothing that a 
1 88 bad, was murdered by a conſpiracy of his nobility in the ſecond year 
of his reign, anno 763. As to the great wickedneſs charged on Eg. 

gene by Boece and Buchanan, Fordun is entirely filent, 

FeRevs II. | ö 
Ford. Scoti- To Eugene ſucceeded Fergus, ſon of Etfine, in the year 964, H. 
_ lib. 3- was a very libidinous prince, and noted for nothing ſo much as incon. 
Sa tinency ; which enraged his conſort to ſuch a degree, that ſhe murders 
him, when aſleep in bed; for which divers innocent perſons being a 
Boet. Hit. prehended, and put to the torture, ſhe was fo greatly affected by thei 
1 mg 9. ſufferings, that, for their relief, ſhe acknowledged herſelf the mul. 
deereſs; and, to prevent her ſuffering in a publick manner for her hy. 
barous cruelty, ſtabbed herſelf with a dagger. Thus the ſenſual Fer. 
gus fell a ſacrifice to jealouſy and a revengeful conſort, in the third yer 
of his reign, anno 766. 

SELVATHIUS, 
Fore. Scoti- After the death of Fergus, Selvac, fon of Eugene VII. came to the 
3 ib. 3. crown in the year 766 ; and, being a wiſe and jult prince, lived in gre 
harmony with his neighbours. But being, in the third year of his 
reign, ſeized by the gout in a very ſevere and uncommon manner, waz 
rendered incapable of managing his domeſtick affairs as former), 
2 _ which occaſioned frequent rebellions in the kingdom: the firſt of 
rg 30, Which was raiſed by Donald Bane, who, having poſſeſſed himſelf d 
Buchan. Hiſt, all the weſtern iſles, and aſſumed the title of king, invaded the coun- 
nag tries of Kintyre and Lorn in Scotland with a great force, and com- 
: mitted great ravages. Selvac, to repreſs this dangerous rebellion, {ent 
a conſiderable power againſt him, under the conduct of Culane and 
Duchale, governors of the countries of Argyle and Athol. They at- 
tacked and put him to flight; and being drove as it were into a pound, 
-propoſed to withdraw on certain terms; which being rejected, and 
finding it impracticable to eſcape, he endeavoured to force his way by - 
night; but miſcarrying in the attempt, was ſlain, and all his troops 
cut in pieces. 
Soon after, new troubles broke out in the province of Galloway, by 
Gilcolm ſon of Donald; but the ringleaders being taken, and puniſhed 
in an exemplary manner, put an end to the rebellion ; as nature Cid, 
ſome time after, to the twenty-one years painful reign of Selvac, (oe. 
caſioned by his racking diſtemper) who died anno 787, 
AcHAlus. _ 
cho 1 To Selvac ſucceeded Achaius, ſon of Etfine, in the year 787. The 
© 18. © firſt ſtep he took, after his acceſſion, was to eſtabliſh peace at home, 
by accommodating differences amongſt his nobility, that he might the 
better be enabled to defend his country, if attacked by his neighbou!s: 
Boet, Hit which he no ſooner accompliſhed than advice was brought him, that 
— —5 '*- the Iriſh had made a deſcent on the peninſula of Kintyre, and com- 
Buchan, Hitt, mitted great ravages throughout the country; which enraged the in. 
Scor. lib. 5- habitants to ſuch a degree, that they ran to arms, attacked, and kil 
CAE great numbers of them. | * Th 
e 


7 
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The Iriſh preparing to revenge the loſs they ſuſtained by the defeat 
ot their troops, Achaius, who was of a pacifick diſpoſition, endea- 
vouring to prevent a war, diſpatched ambaſſadors to Ireland to compoſe 
the difference; but the Iriſh, inſtead of liſtening to the terms pro- 
oed, ſet about raiſing of troops, and taking other meaſures for a 
vigorous proſecution of the war, and declared to the ambaſladors, that 
unleſs an adequate ſatis faction was quickly made, they would avenge 
themſelves without loſs of time: which they ſoon after accompliſhed, 
by landing in the weſtern iſles, which they pillaged and deſtroyed in a 
very cruel manner; but on their way homewards with their booty, 
they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm, whereby their fleet ſuffered 
to ſuch a degree, that very few eſcaped ſhipwreck, and only a ſmall 
number of their men were ſaved. _ 

By this ſad cataſtrophe, both of fleet and army, the Iriſh were ap- 
prehenſive of a viſit from Scotland, to retaliate the injury done them 
in the late horrid invaſion. To prevent which, ambaſſadors were ſent 
to Achaius, to accommodate all differences between the two nations by 
a treaty of peace; which was in a ſhort time concluded, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of both nations. 

As the alliance betwixt Achaius and Charles the Great is the chief 

tranſaction of this reign, and is controverted by the enemies to our 
antiquities, I ſhall, from the beſt authorities, endeavour to ſhew its 
reality: previous to which I ſhall give an account of certain tranſactions 
| which happened in Britain, between the Engliſh and French, before 

that period. | e 
We are told by Conradus Urſpergenſis, that Charles the Great ſent Urſperg: _ 
an army into Britain, under the conduct of Andolphus, againſt the Chron. p. 74. 
Engliſh Saxons ; who had ſuch ſucceſs in his expedition, that he com- 
pelled the Engliſh to give hoſtages for their good behaviour, whom he 
| preſented to Charles at Worms in Germany. 4; TY 

Some are of opinion, that this expedition was occaſioned by the 
Engliſch Saxons aſſiſting the ancient Saxons in Germany (whence their 
predeceſſors came into Britain) againſt Charles; who, out of a falſe 
| zeal, commenced war againſt the German Saxons, for no other reaſon 
| than their not thinking, in reſpe& to religion, as he did, his being 
Chriſtianity, theirs paganiſm; wherefore, coſt what it would, he re- 
loived to compel them to renounce their idolatry, and become Chriſtians. 
But the Saxons, having had as great a regard for the honour of their 
gods as Charles had for his, reſolved to defend them, themſelves, and 
their country, againſt all attempts that might be made againſt them on 
that occaſion. | | | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, armies were raiſed, and a long and 
bloody war commenced, which was carried on with the greateſt intre- 
pidity for no leſs a ſpace than that of thirty years, with a variety of 
lucceſs, by that injured people: by whom Charles, to his no great 
honour, was as it were compelled to compromiſe the matter, after a 
prodigious effuſion of blood, as followeth, viz. Witekind, the brave 
daxon king or general, was to embrace the Chriſtian religion; to take 
unto him Charles's ſiſter in marriage; and, as a ſymbol of his Chriſ- 
tianity, the black horſe he bore on his ſhield, before his converſion, 
was turned. into a white horſe, which is born by the electoral and ducal 
houſes of Brunſwick-Lunenburg at this day : and to ſupport the dig- 
ay of the match, Saxony, a commonwealth or republick, was con- 
| 4 E verted 
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290 TRE HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
verted into a dutchy, and the ſovereignty, with the title of duke, con 
ferred on Witekind. Thus, tho' Witekind was firſt a king, and th "ng 
duke; the latter title, with the ſovereignty, was much more honourable 
than the tranſitory epithet of king, which was always reſigned or given 
up by the perſon who enjoyed it at the concluſion of a war, accordin 
to cuſtom, which ſomewhat reſembled the practice of the Rows? 
dictator. 

Now, as by the continuance of the aforeſaid war for ſo great 
number of years, it may be preſumed that Charles, notwithſtangy 
his great power and vaſt dominions, might till want allies ; and ag the 
Saxons in the ſouthern parts of Britain were the relations and deſee. 
dants of the German Saxons, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed they woud 
give them all the aſſiſtance they could; wherefore Charles, to preyen 
all aid from that quarter, in time coming, by employing their arms a 
home, policy, as well as intereſt, would induce him to enter into: 
confederacy with a prince the moſt capable to ſerve him: and as the 
Scots were the moſt powerful people in the northern parts of Britain, 
to whom could he ſo well apply as to them? And therefore, I think 
it is not to be queſtioned but Charles, on this occaſion, made 
alliance with Achaius, which, according to our writers, was brought 

Lefl. in Vit. about as follows, viz. Charles having ſent ambaſſadors both to the 

Achall. Scots and Picts, to treat with them concerning an alliance, the Pic; 

| rejected the overtures made to them; but the Scots complied with the 

yaa propoſed, This tranſaction is by French writers related as f. 
OWS. | 

That the king of Scots and his people, charmed by the grandey 

and munificence of Charles, devoted themſelves to his intereſt; an 

in their letters gave him the title of lord, and ſubſcribed themſelres 

Fgin. in Vit. his moſt humble ſervants ; which letters were extant when Eginhard 

Lo wrote the life of that monarch. And the ſaid authors add, that the 
league was made in the year 790; and, in purſuance thereof, Chatls 

Abercromb, ſent an aid of four thouſand men to Achaius. A modern writer is of cp 

in Vit. Achall nion, that they were ſent againſt the Engliſh Saxons in the ſouthern pat 

of Britain. This may be queſtioned, ſeeing they are not mentioned iy 
any Engliſh writer, which they certainly would, had thoſe troops beet 

Boece, Leſley, ſent againſt them. Be that as it will, our writers are very ſanguine 

Chambers. that Achaius ſent forces to Charles, under the conduct of his brothe 
William, which ſhared in all the glories of Charles's reign, partic 

Paul. Emil. larly in his numerous victories obtained over the Lombards in Itah 

de Reb. Sel. and Saxons in Germany; and were amply rewarded for their gre 

fidelity and valour, by being preferred to the moſt eminent dignities i 
the ſubdued country of Saxony. | 

Before I proceed farther in this affair, it is neceſſary to take notic 

of what has been ſaid by two writers, who have queſtioned the truth 

of this alliance's ever having ſubſiſted. The firſt, Dr. Kennedy, 5? 

writer ſo fabulous and trifling, that he ſcarce deſerves to be taken 0. 

tice of : however, leſt my not anſwering him ſhould be regarded 353 

tacit acknowledgment of what he has faid to be true, I ſhall ſuv 

Ken. Diſſert. his declaration, with my anſwer. His words are: « This W 

Fam. Stewart. ce an alliance of friendſhip, or rather a friendly correſpondenG 

« ſettled between him and the king of the Iriſh, in thoſe days called 

Scots. To which I anſwer, That the doctor did not well to cal 

this, inſtead-of an alliance, a friendly correſpondence ; for Ireland, | 
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Il ages, has by its neighbours been reckoned ſo deſpicable, that it be- 

ume an eaſy prey to every invader, and therefore the people were never 
N arted by any foreign power, that I can learn, either for an alliance or 
fiendhy correſpondence ; beſides, this would have intailed on Charles 
. his poſterity a perpetual expence, to ſupport an impotent people 
ae ainſt enemies, whom the richneſs of their ſoil and fertility of their 
country would invite to ſubdue them. 

And as to what Kennedy ſays of the Iriſh being called Scots, J have 
already ſhewn that was owing to their ſpeaking the ſame language with 
the ancient Gael in the northern parts of Britain, by foreigners called 
cots; for the Iriſh Gael, like the Britiſh, never called themſelves 

ots. 

" Atwood, another writer of the ſame ſtamp, ſays, that in the reigns 

of Alexander II. and John Baliol, there was ſomething like a league 
ſubſiſting between Scotland and France; but that the league ſaid to 
have been entered into by Achaius and Charles the Great, is only 
imaginary. It might have been ſo, for aught he knew; but had he 
contulted foreign authorities in that reſpe&, he would have found that 
there was a treaty of alliance entered into by Achaius and Charles, as 
appears by Eginhard abovementioned: who farther ſays, that Charles Egin. in Vit. 
made divers leagues with ſundry potentates, amongſt which were the 5 
emperors Nicephorus, Michael, and Leo, and Aaron king of Perſia, 
and at laſt with the Scots. Now, as Eginhard was both chancellor and 
ſon-in-law to Charles, he muſt have known all the publick tranſac- 
tions of his reign as well as himſelf ; wherefore his authority is not in 
the leaſt to be queſtioned. 

And as to what Atwood ſays of the league's being chimerical, by 
its not appearing to have been renewed for divers centuries, that 
is a fallacious way of reaſoning; for the French affairs, during 
a great part of that time, ſeem to have been in great confuſion, 
The provinces of Normandy, Brittany, &c. appearing to have been torn 
from the kingdom, is it to be wondered at, that the communication 
between France and Scotland was interrupted? However, during the 
time Atwood imagines that the treaty was not renewed, 1t can be made 
appear that divers aids of men were ſent from Scotland to France. 
Nay, had it never been renewed, that would not prove that it never 
did exiſt. | | 

And, to put the matter beyond diſpute, Mezeray, the moſt cele- Mez. Hit. 
brated French hiſtorian, poſitively aſſerts, that Charles and Achaius, in N 4 
the beginning of the year 790, entered into a perpetual alliance; andes, 
by virtue thereof, the former ſent Achaius, then at war with his neigh- 
bours, an aid of four thouſand men: and, by the ſaid treaty, Charles was 
occationally to receive from the Scots a certain number of auxiliaries. 

And Duplex, an eminent French writer, ſays, that the league was kept Dupl. in Vit. 
by the French and Scots a very long time. Other eminent foreign hiſto- Cr 
rlans might be brought to prove the confederacy ; but the above ſhall 

ſuffice, being ſuch faithful and impartial relations as are more than 

ſufficient to overbalance the falſe and malicious inventions of two ſnarl- 

ing and trifling cavillers. 

The articles of the abovementioned league or alliance are, by a cer- 
tain writer, ſaid to have been of the following tenure: 

1. That there ſhall be an inviolable friendſhip and perpetual alliance Ormond, Hitz 


between France and Scotland. x 
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2. That whatever injury be offered by the Engliſh to either of y,, 
contracting powers, ſhall be repelled by the united forces of hath, © 
3. That the troops ſent by the Scots to the French ſhall be wy, 
tained at the king of France's expence. | * T 
4. If Scotland be attacked by England, it ſhall not only be aſſiſel 
with an army from France, but the expence thereof ſhall be defrayeg 
by the French. by 

5. If the ſubjects of either kingdom ſhall preſume to aſſiſt the Eng. 
liſh in any manner of way, when at war with their ſovereigns, th. 
ſhall be deemed guilty of high treaſon ; and, if apprehended in either 
prince's dominions, to ſuffer accordingly. | 

The above articles were often ratified, and frequently enlarged, b 
ſucceeding monarchs ; particularly by Lewis VIII. of France, 5 
Alexander II. of Scotland, who added the following article, yj, 


That neither of the contracting powers ſhould receive into his don). 


nions a foreign enemy, nor a rebellious ſubject belonging to either. 
And by Robert II. and Charles V. the two following remarkahl: 
articles were added : 
I. That neither of the kings ſhould make a truce or conclude | 


peace with England, without the conſent of both. 


2. If through failure of iſſue, or want of heirs of the king of Sg. 
land's body, the right of ſucceſſion ſhould happen to be controverted, 
the king of France ſhall not intermeddle ; but leave the deciſion tothe 
Scotiſh nobility, according to the laws and conſtitutions of. Scotland: 
and on whatever perſon the ſucceſſion ſhall be ſettled, he ſhall be at- 
knowledged and ſupported by the king of France, and his ſucceſſor, 
againſt the king of England, and others who may happen to controver 
the ſame. And if the pope of himſelf, or at the inſtance of other, 
ſhould abſolve either the kings of France or Scotland, their heirs or 
ſucceſſors, from the obligation or oath taken for the faithful obſervance 
of the ſaid alliance, or to annul or invalidate the ſame, then and in 
ſuch caſe neither of the ſaid kings, their heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall take 
the advantage of ſuch an abſolution ; but will faithfully and religiouly 


obſerve this treaty in all its branches, without fraud, colluſion, or de- 
ceit, in all reſpects, as if the abſolution had never been made. 


This is the famous league which ſubſiſted between Scotland and 
France above ſeven hundred years, which probably is a ſpace not t 
be paralleled in hiſtory betwixt any other kingdoms or ſtates; and to 
which, in a great meaſure, may be ſaid to be owing the preſervation cf 
our independency, and from being enſlaved by the united powers df 
England, Ireland, Normandy, and other provinces in France. Ani 
to which may likewiſe be owing France's not falling a ſacrifice to Eng- 
land; or, at leaſt, the recovery of their numerous and fertile provinces 
from the Engliſh, may be attributed to this: which is owned by A. 
wood, when he produces the following lines, viz. 


But for the Scots, to name no higher powers, 
« Still Gaſcoign wines and Bourdeaux had been ours.” 


union of 


This is a truth ſo glaring, that the Engliſh, till the happy 


Scotland and England, were convinced of the juſtneſs of the old rhime: 


« He that France would win, 


« Muſt at Scotland firſt begin.“ 
| Though 
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Though to the above alliance it muſt be acknowledged, that, in a 
reat meaſure, We owe our independency, as aforeſaid; yet it may as 
truly be ſaid that we were often duped by the French, who frequently 
ccommodated matters with the Engliſh at our expence, and at that of 
their honour, by leaving us to ſtruggle by ourſelves againſt the mighty 
wer of England, at the expence of our lives, and ruin of our coun- 
try! Now, praiſe to heaven, by the ſucceſſion of king James VI. to 
the crown of England, we are happily united to our natural and ſin- 
cere friends the Engliſh ; ſince which time, had it not been owing to 
ourſelves, we might have enjoyed all earthly bleſſings. And being now 
again reſtored to the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and plenty, we may 
ſee agriculture improved, manufactures flouriſhing, and commerce 
increaſing. | 
We are told by certain of our writers, that William, brother to 
Achaius, who commanded the troops ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
French in Germany, founded and endowed divers abbeys and hoſpitals 
in that country. Whether the Scotiſh monaſtcries in Germany were 
founded by William or not, I cannot aſcertain; but that we had a num- 
| ber of religious foundations in that country is manifeſt: to which the 
Iriſh, with their uſual aſſurance, have of late trumped up a title; for 
no other reaſon, that I can learn, than their having been by ſome 
foreign writers called Scots. And finding, ſince the reformation of reli- 
gion in Scotland, that the ſaid religious houſes were almoſt deſerted by 
the Scots, they judged it a proper time to put in their claim, and found 
| means to get poſſeſſion of ſome of them, from which they have been 
turned out, to their juſt reproach. But that theſe religious ſounda- 
tions only belong to our nation, we have the concurring teſtimonies of 
divers writers, particularly Bonaventure Strachan, in his MS. Germa- 
nia Chriſtiana per Scotos : whereby is ſhewn, that, notwithſtanding 
| the length of time, and frequent revolutions both in church and ſtate, 
ſome of thoſe houſes, conformable to their firſt inſtitution, are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of our countrymen at this day. And by a certain foreign wri- 
| ter we are told, that he is miſtaken if either an Engliſh or Iriſhman 
can be admitted into thoſe houſes. | 
To prevent the wars that frequently happened betwixt the Scots and 
Pitts, an alliance was propoſed and agreed to between the two nations, 
which was ſoon after confirmed by a marriage between Achaius and 
Ferguſiana, ſiſter to Hungus king of the Picts, on whom he begot 
Alpine; whoſe death occaſioned the deſtruction of the Pictiſn nation, 
ss hereafter will be related. | | | 
= By this treaty and affinity the Scots were drawn in to aſſiſt the Pics; 
| for Athelſtane, king of England, pretending a right to part of the 
Pictiſh dominions, croſſed the river Tweed, and committed great ra- 
ages in the country now called the Merſe : but being called home to- 
ſuppreſs ſome commotions, Hungus king of the Picts, being joined by 
ten thouſand Scotiſh auxiliaries commanded by Alpine, ſon of Achaius, 
to revenge himſelf on Athelſtane, invaded the country of Northum- 
berland, making great ſpoil ; but returning homewards with his booty, 
was overtaken by Athelſtane, at the head of a great army, in the 
neighbourhood of Haddington in the country of Eaſt-Lothian ; at 
whoſe approach the Picts, being greatly diſmayed, ſtood to their arms, 
and a battle being inevitable, Hungus made all ready to engage the 
next morning, invoking the Almighty to aſſiſt him againſt his too 
CF. powerful 
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294 Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
Buchau. Big. powerful foes : then being fatigued, and his mind oppreſſed win | 
lib. 5. p. 89. Ts to his repoſe, had 'tis ſaid that St. Andrew the en 

peared to him in a viſion, and promiſed him victory over his ag 
which being declared to the army, the military were inſpired with * 
joy and hope, that they chearfully and with the greateſt reſolution 4 
pared for battle againſt the ap roaching day, which was ſpent in 5 0 
{kirmiſhes; and the day after, there being a general engagement, to 155 
that St. Andrew's appearing in a viſion to H was real, it 5 
confirmed by the appearance of his croſs in the firmament, at the b. 
ginning of the engagement. This ſo encouraged the Picts, and di. 
couraged the Engliſh, that they could hardly ſuſtain the firſt ſhock 1 
which Athelſtane was ſlain, and his army ſoon routed. The place 
where the battle was fought, near Haddington in Eaſt-Lothian, is gi 
known by the name of Athelſtane-foord. 1 
As Hungus aſcribed his ſucceſs to St. Andrew, in gratitude for hi 
powerful aſſiſtance, he rebuilt the church of St. Andrew, in the tow 
of St. Andrew's, in a very magnificent manner; and, beſides man 
valuable gifts in commemoration of the victory, gave the tithes of hi 
domains ig ſupport of the clergy ; and ordered that, in all times com. 
ing, the croſs of St. Andrew ſhould be uſed as the Pictiſh enſign army. 
rial. And the Scots, by conqueſt, ſucceeding to the PiQiſh kingdom, 
aſſumed it for theirs, which they continued till the union of Scotland 
| and England in the year 1706; when, by virtue of that treaty, it wy 
"i incorporated with the croſs of St. George, which together make the 
preſent enſign armorial of Great Britain. 14 
REMARK. As all the Engliſh hiſtorians are ſilent in reſpect to thi 
battle, wherein their king is ſaid to have been killed, his army ronted, 
and almoſt cut off, which, if true, might have proved of the moſt 
dangerous and fatal conſequences to England, is it to be doubted hut. 
they would have given an account of an action ſo memorable, though 
at the expence of their country? Wherefore I take it to be a miſtake 
in our own Writers in point of time, which is manifeſt by the Engl 
having had only two kings of the name of Athelſtane. The firſt, who 
ow. Jon. was ſon of Ethelwulf, came to the crown in the year 836; and the 
an. 93% ſecond, the ſon of Edward the Elder, was advanced to the throne anno 
925. Now as to the battle ſaid by our writers to have happened i 
the reign of Achaius, this could not be; for that prince died in the 
year 819; whereas the firſt Athelſtane only came to the crown anno 
836, and the ſecond of that name began his reign in the year 923 
And as by the ſaid Engliſh hiſtorians it appears, that in thoſe reigns 
wid. ad an, only one battle was fought between the Scots and Engliſh, and that 
934: was in anno 934, this muſt have been the battle ſaid to have been 
tought by Hungus, though varied both as to time and ſucces ; an a 
count whereof I ſhall give, when I come to that period. 
Buchanan ſeems to have been aware of this miſtake, by ſubſtituting 
a Daniſh general inſtead of an Engliſh king; and, through careleſſnes 
in not ſearching into proper authorities, tells us, that Alured, or Al 
fred, king of England, beſtowed the country of Northumberland 
Athelſtane, a Daniſh general. But, as ill-tuck would have it, thi 
is impoſſible ; for Alured, or Alfred, only came to the throne in the 
year 871, which was fifty-two years after the demiſe of Achatts 
anno 819. 
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TE HISTORY os SCOTLAND, 
Achaius, after having tranſacted divers affairs of great conſequence, - 
| died in peace, in the thirty-ſecond year of his reign, anno 8 19. 

| CoNVALLUS. 2 

To Achaius ſucceeded his nephew Conval, in the year 819; who, 
having no inclination to war, kept a friendly correſpondence with his 
neighbours ; and, being greatly beloved by his ſubjects, died in peace Ford. Scoti- 
in the fifth year of his reign, anno 824, without the leaſt remarkable A2 lib. 3. 
occurrence happening during his government. 

5 DoNGALLus. 

Dungal, ſon of Selvac, after the death of Conval, aſcended the Boet. Scot. 
throne in the year 824. But divers of his ſubjects proved refractory to . 1 " 
his government, and endeavoured to perſuade Alpine, the ſon of Achaius, 
to aſſume the crown. Tho' this method of proceeding was not approved 
by Alpine, they compelled him, by menaces, to a ſeeming com- 
pliance ; but, in the interim, he acquainted Dungal with the whole 
affair : the conſpirators were no ſooner appriſed of this, than they re- 
turned the accuſation againſt Alpine, as the arch-rebel and contriver of 
the plot. But Dungal, giving no credit to their recrimination, appre- 
hended a number of them, and puniſhed them in an exemplary 
manner. 

Hungus, king of the Picts, dying ſoon after, Egan his ſecond ſon, Id. ibid. 
to make way for himſelf to the crown, murdered his eldeſt brother 
| Dorſtolog ; and Brenna, his relict, in revenge, diſpatched him. His 
death putting an end to the male line of the Picts, the crown devolved 
on Alpine, ſon of Achaius, by right of ſucceſſion, and accordingly he 
| laid 4 to it; but, being a foreigner, was rejected by the Picts, who 
choſe Feredeth, one of their own nobility, for their king: which 
being highly reſented by Dungal, king of the Scots, ambaſſadors were 
ſent to expoſtulate with the Picts on that occaſion; who being denied 
audience, and ordered to depart the country in four days, Dungal pre- 
pared for war, to compel the Picts to do that juſtice to Alpine by force, 
which they would not grant him in a legal way. But Dungal being Ford. Scoti- 
unfortunately drowned in croſſing the river Spey, this put an end to his chron. lib. 3. 
preparations with his life, in the ſeventh year of his reign, anno 831, 

Are Nus. 

To Dungal ſucceeded Alpine, fon of Achaius, anno 831; who re- Boet: Hit. 
folving to maintain his right to the Pictiſh throne, raiſed an army, and Scot. lib. 10, 
marching into the county of Angus, was met near the village of Reſ- * 
tennot, in the neighbourhood of the town of Forfar, by Feredeth, at 
the head of a powerful army; where a battle enſuing, it was fought 
bn both ſides with great obſtinacy till night, when the Picts giving 

u, Feredeth, to reſtore the fight, at the head of one of his troops, 
broke into the Scotiſh army, and, fighting like a man in deſpair, loſt 

is life and moſt of his followers; and though the Scots obtained the 
tory, they had no great reaſon to rejoice, having loſt above a third 
df their army. | 

To ſapply the loſs of Feredeth, the Picts choſe Brudus his ſon for Ibid. fol. 200; 
Per king ; who being very indalent, and unfit to govern, was mur- 
red by certain of his ſubjects in the firſt year of his reign. They 

en elected Keneth his brother to ſucceed him, who was found no 
fetter qualified to rule than Brudus; for having levied an army, and 

achcd at its head in fight of the enemy, he withdrew from his com- 
and in the moſt daſtardly manner; and being met by a countryman, 
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Scot. lib. 10. 
fol. 200. 
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Tur HISTORY o SCOTLAND. 


who knew him not, was upbraided for a fugitive, and killed v/ 


ſuch. 


On the death of Keneth, Brudus, a valiant prince, eminently dil. 


tinguiſhed for his courage and martial atchievements, was choſen,- It 


no ſooner entered on the government, than he attacked and expelleg 


the Scotiſn parties, who were plundering the country; and, in order 
to ſtrengthen himſelf by foreign aid, endeavoured to make an Alliance 
with the Engliſh: but not ſucceeding, he raiſed all the men capable x 
bearing arms throughout Pictland; and, reſolving either to conquer 9 
die, marched towards the Scots, who lay encamped in the neiphbyy. 
hood of the town of Dundee, in the county of Angus. Both fide, 
being greatly irritated, the conflict was ſharp and bloody; and fone 
ſquadrons of the Pictiſh cavalry having joined the baggage-puag 


mounted their horſes, and advanced as if they intended to attack the 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 
© 3. 

Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 10. 
fol. 201. 


Ibid. 


Scotiſh rear. This ſtruck ſuch a terror amongſt the Scots, that th 
diſperſed and fled, and a dreadful ſlaughter and captivity followed, 
Amongſt the captives was the king, and a number of his nobility 
theſe were killed in cold blood, as was Alpine, whom they carried to; 


neighbouring village, and decollated publickly. From this melanchgj 


event the place received the name of Baſ-alpine in the Gaelick, i 
Engliſh the death of Alpine, at preſent called Pitalpy. His head wy 
fixed on a pole, carried through their army in triumph, and after 
wards ſet up in the moſt publick place of their capital city of Abe. 
nethy in Strathearn, anno 834, after he had reigned three years 
KENETRHus II. e 
On the lamentable death of Alpine, his ſon Kenneth II. ſirnamed Mas 
alpine, came to the throne, in the year 834. The Picts, by their lat 
great victory, began to entertain thoughts of expelling the Scots the 
iſland ; to which end they obtained auxiliary troops from the Engliſh 
But a ſedition ariſing amongſt the Picts, which Brudus himſelf could 
not allay, the army diſbanded, and their king died of grief. Drulke, 
his brother, having ſucceeded him, did all he could to compoſete 
difference; but in vain. In the mean time certain Scotiſhmen, . 
night, brought off Alpine's head from Abernethy, and delivered itt 
Keneth, who not only applauded the bold and noble attempt, but fe 
warded the enterprizers with grants of certain lands. be 
Keneth, eager to revenge himſelf on the Picts for the great db 
honour done him and his country, ſummoned the ſtates of the nat 
to deliberate on a war againſt the Picts. Though the king and tit 
military were for revenging the unparalleled indignity, yet the gad 
ſenators thought it more adviſable to wait till their forces, which lu 
been greatly weakened by numerous wars, recovered ſtrength and i 
the mean time judged it better neither to ſeek peace not m 


war, till fitter opportunity might offer. This opinion prevailing, tit 


was a peace between the two nations for the ſpace of three years, & 
by mutual agreement. „ ; 00 
Although Keneth had a ſtrong propenſity to renew the warf f 
few of his nobility being of the ſame mind, he endeavoured to pre 
on them by ſtratagem, though he could not by perſuaſion; and for the 
purpoſe invited them to an entertainment, which laſting till late in 
night, they were lodged in the palace, which they might eaſi 


Ibid. fol. 202. becauſe every man, according to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, H 


the ground, having no other bed than graſs or heath to o q 
| + * 


\ 


Tuz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


hey were gone to reſt, a perſon appointed by the king, covered Ford. Scot | 
w_ N and a long tube or pipe in his hand to ſpeak chen. lib. 4. 
rough, repairing to the place of repoſe, ſpoke through the tube as 


directed. The amazing voice, being heard by the noblemen, ſeemed 
to them more than human; and being thereby exhorted to a war 


oxinſt the Picts, they concluded it to be from heaven, which was con- Buchau. Hit, 
armed to them by a flaſh of light from the fiſh-ſkins, darting on and Scot. lib. 5. 
dazzling their drowſy eyes. In a word, this wonderful apparition affecting? 


them all to a very great degree, a religious fear ſeized their minds; 


ag imperceptibly, all on a ſudden, by a private paſſage. 4 
"7 i ding appearance being ated to the king in the 
morning, he confirmed it, by declaring that he had likewiſe ſeen and 
heard it. Now, all regarding it as an immediate command from God, 
a reſolution was forthwith taken to declare war againſt the Picts: pur- 
ſuant to which an army was raiſed with great expedition; and the 


Pits, at this dangerous juncture, not being wanting to prepare for their 
chan they aſſailed one another in a furious manner, without waiting 


it was fiercely begun, victory at laſt inclined to the Scots. Thoſe in 
whom the Pi&s put the moſt confidence, proved their ruin; for the 
Engliſh auxiliaries, ſeeing all things managed without order, and b 
tumultuary force, retreated to a neighbouring hill, only to be ee 
Jof other mens danger. Now a dreadful ſcene appeared; for the Scots, 
calling to one another to remember the murder of Alpine and his no- 
bility, were enraged to ſuch a degree, that they ſpared neither age nor 
ſex, all being put to the ſword without mercy. By the eager purſuit 
and ſlaughter of the Picts, the Engliſh had an opportunity to march 
off, and fave themſelves. . 

By this battle the Picts were reduced to the greateſt degree of miſery, 
Wnſomach that although they offered very advantageous terms to obtain 
peace, yet no other conditions would be allowed than the ſurrender 


he Pitiſh dominions benorth the frith of Forth were ſurrendered to 
Keneth, who, to ſecure the ſame, put garriſons in all places of 
ſtrength, and ſet out to reduce the Pictiſh territories on the ſouthern 
Ide of the frith. But having, on his march ſouthward, received ad- 
vice that the northern Picts had not only taken divers of his fortreſſes, 
put put the garriſons to the ſword, he marched his army back againſt 
the revolters, retook the ſeveral caſtles and forts, put all therein to the 
word, and laid waſte the country. of; | 


Druſken, king of the Picts, obſerving his people enraged to the 


ad of fighting for their country, they were now to fight for their 
ves, and thoſe of their wives and children, aſſembled all the forces 
e could; and crofling the rivers Forth and Tay, arrived at Scone, a 
own ſituate on the northern bank of the river Tay in Perthſhire, 
here he waited the coming of the Scots, Here Druſken again en- 
[<avoured to accommodate matters, by yielding all the Pictiſh territo- 
* benorth the river Forth; but Keneth would have all, or none. 
| [ proſpect of an accommodation being over, the armies met, and 
eir lives, liberties, and properties depending on their ſycceſs,. both 
| | 1 4 G 1 ſides 


ind that which increaſed their admiration was, the actor's diſappear- 


defence, both armies took the field. They no ſooner approached 


for the word of command; and the fight being as eagerly continued as 


aſt degree at the great cruelties exerciſed againſt them, and that, in- 


of their kingdom in ſovereignty to the Scots. Soon after the battle, all Id. ibid. 
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IroKEn and the river Tay preventing, their flight, occaſioned deb 
deſtruction; Druſken and moſt of his nobility were cut off, and g wy 
ſword 
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died anno 854. Ke er 13-13 

REMARK. Although the nations by foreigners called Scots any 
Pits, were the ſame people, as I have, in diſcourſing on the Gaelic 
wall, or Graham's dike, and elſewhere made appear, yet, for a nun. 
ber of ages, by various accidents and thirſt of empire, they carried 
long and bloody wars againſt each other ; which being at laſt termi. 
nated by the above victory, the Scots became poſſeſſed of both king. 
doms. This tranſaction having happened above five hundred year 
before the writing of our firſt general hiſtory by Fordun, the pety 
extracts from our more antient hiſtorians, through the careleſne(; d 
Writers, have left us in the dark, as to the genuine and antient appe. 
lations of the countries by them called Scotland and Pictland. 

For the epithets of Picts and Scots mentioned by Adamnan an 
Bede, ſeem to have been only according to the tattle of the 
times; which is manifeſt by our Highlanders, the true deſcenday 
of the firſt inhabitants of our country, who, inſtead of calling them. 
ſelves: Scots, reject it as an impoſition, and call themſelves Gael; 1 
evident their anceſtors did, by the country they inhabited being den- 


© av 


— — =» — 4 


5 


minated Ardgyll, which is a corruption of Ard-gael; that is, tht 
Highlanders, or mountaineer Gael. Similar to this is Gael-duni, the 
inhabitants of the hills, which name by the Romans was converted ino 
Caledonii, I have already hinted, that the Roman wall (common) 

called Graham's dike) was denominated the Gaelick wall, from the 
inhabitants of the country it paſſed through, who undoubtedly wet 

the Gael, by foreigners denominated P ts, C3735 2-01 Thar it 190 "3 

Lloyd, Hit, Now we are told by a certain writer, that Dieu Calydon import 
Chureh. the Caledonians on the right hand, that is, towards the, Weſt, A8. 
this it appears, that the weſtern parts were inhabited by the Dieu C 

lydon ; ſurely, the eaſtern muſt have been occupied by a nation of 

ſimilar appellation. . Wherefore, as conjectures are free, I ſhall, be a 

opinion, till proof appear to the contrary, that the lands inhabited by 

the people improperly called Scots and Picts, were denominated iron 

the eaſtern and weſtern, Gael; and the eaſtern Gael being ingulphed if 

the weſtern, they poſſeſſed. themſelves , of all their dominions; dt 

parts whereof beſouth the frith of Forth, being by the Picks ret 

Bed. Hiſt. from the Engliſh, who had long inhabited the lame... This being! 
Eccleſ. lib. 4. better and pleaſanter country an thoſe either of the weſtern d 
6-26. eeſßern Gael, the weſtern, Gael on their ſettling therein found, the 
they by the Engliſh inhabitants, according to the cuſtom of forcignn 


- 


o 
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ere denominated Scots; as the eaſtern Gael, their conquerors, were 
picts. This I take to be the time when our anceſtors firſt adopted 


weſtern and eaſtern Gael the name of 3 oO 23 D wy" 
1 __ ©» Doxarpvs II. een 
After the death of Keneth, Donald his brother acceded to the crown Boer. Hit. 
in the year 854, who being 4 very 2 minded his plea- poor, f. 10. 
ſures more than the good of his people, w ereby he got the ill will Bachan. Hiſt. 
of his ſubjects: which the refugee Picts in England taking advantage Scot, lib. 6. 
of, they applied to Oſbert and Ella, two powerful Engliſh princes, * 93. | 
for aſſiſtance to enable them to recover their country from the Scots, 
with a promiſe to hold it of them in fee, in all times coming : which 
being agreed to, Oſbert and Ella, at the head of a potent army, en- 
| tered Scotland, and encamping in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Berwick, diſpatched an herald to Donald, requiring him to reſtore the 
lands his late brother had taken from the Picts, otherwiſe they would 
compel him. TO ET | 1 . 
Donald, a puſillanimous prince, inſtead of making preparations to Id. ibid. 
| withſtand his enemies, was anxious to obtain a place to ſecure him- 
ſelf: but being at laſt, in this time of common danger, prevailed on 
not to expoſe the nation by cowardice, ſummoned all his people to 
attend him in the field on a day and place prefixed, and putting him- 
ſelf at their head, marched in queſt of Oſbert. The armies meeting 
in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, in Tiviotdale, a battle enſued, 
and Donald had the good fortune to diſcomfit Oſbert ; whence march» 
ing to the mouth of the river Tweed, he ſeized two of the enemies 
ſhips, laden with wine and other proviſions for the uſe of the Engliſh 
army : whereupon his men began to entertain themſelves with eatin 
and drinking in an exceſſive and riotous manner; which Oſbert receiv- 
ing intelligence of, drew together the remains of his army, and 
being reinforced by the arrival of a new ſupply, fell on the Scots by 
night, who, overcome by wine and ſleep, became an eaſy prey to 
their enemies. Twenty thouſand of the Scots were killed, the ſur- 
viving nobility were, with the king, taken priſoners, and he, in de- 
riſion was led through the country as a publick ſpectacle. 5 
This great loſs occaſioned ſuch a confuſion and dread amongſt the Id. Ibid. 
people, that they knew not which courſe to take to ſtop the progreſs 
of the foe. In the interim, Oſbert, the better to proſecute his victory, 
got together a number of veſſels, wherein he ſhipped ten thouſand 
men to invade the country of Fife; but his fleet being almoſt deſtroyed 
| by a violent ſtorm, and five thouſand of his men loſt, the reſt with 
great difficulty got back in a ſhattered condition to the port they failed 
from; after which Oſbert, having reinforced his army, began his march 
for Stirling, to croſs the river Forth over the bridge at that town. The 
Scots, in the mean time, ſent an ambaſſador to Oſbert, to accommo- 
date matters on the beſt terms'they could obtain, which were as follows : 
I. That the countries taken from the Scots ſince the commencement 
of the war, ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and their con- 
federates the Britons, for ever. 2. The Pictiſh lands till in poſſeſfion 
of the Scots benorth the friths of Forth and Clyde, to be held by 
them as their property for ever; tobe bounded on the ſouth by the ſaid 
friths of Forth and Clyde, and the fortner thereof to be thenceforth deno- 
tated the Scotiſr ſea, © 3. That no Scotiſhman preſume to enter 
* | the 
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. our more antient writers ſay in that reſpect. The author of the E. 
Ford. Scoti- 
chron. 


Tur HISTORY or SCOT LAND. 
. - the Engliſh dominions from acroſs: the frith of Forth, on 
death: and whenever any perſon of the fame nation ſhall h 

be driven on ſhore by ſtreſs of weather on the Engliſh coaſt, he 6, a 
leave the country within the ſpace of three days, unleſs prevent a 
by accidents. 4. The Scots to carry nothing out of England but pro. 
viſions. 5. The Scots ſhall not erect any caſtles or forts near the conhne, 
of England. 6. The Scots to pay to the Britons annually, durin 


appen ty 


ſpace of twenty years, the ſum of one thouſand pounds. 7. And, 6. 
performance of the above articles, the Scots to give fixty of their nobil. 


ties ſons as hoſtages. | 


The Engliſh by the above treaty being put in poſſeſſion of all the 
countries beſouth the rivers Forth and Clyde, wherein was the caſtle of 


Stirling, here Oſbert erected a mint, and from its name called the 
ſpecie coined therein ſterling money; and having rebuilt the bridge 
at that place with ſtone, that formerly was of wood, he erected 3 
crucifix thereon, and cauſed to be engraven on its pedeſtal the folloy. 
ing lines, vis. : 

ce I'm a free march, as paſſengers may ken, 

« To Scots, to Britons, and to Engliſhmen.” 

The Picts conſidering by this treaty that peace was reſtored between 
the Engliſh, Scots, and Britons, dreaded that their friends the Engli, 
for the ſake of their lands, would become their enemies: this conh. 
deration had ſuch an effect on many of them, that to fave their live 
they fled to Denmark and Norway, while thoſe who remained 
home, were cut off by the Engliſh. 1 

Donald, by virtue of the above treaty, having recovered his liberty 
no ſooner arrived in Scotland, than he returned to his vicious courſe of 
life; for which there appearing no remedy, neither by reaſon nor pe. 
ſuaſion, he was impriſoned by the nobility, which grieved him to ſuch 
a degree, that he made away with himſelf in the fourth year of hi 
reign, anno 8 58. 5 

REMARK. As the above are the accounts given of Donald, by 
Boece, Leſley, Buchanan, and Chambers, tis neceſſary to hear whit 


Ib 4. rradta de Chronicts Scotiæ, Winton and Fordun, tell us that Donald 
was a prince of great reputation, equally brave, active, and vigilant; 
well verſed in the art of war, ſharer in all the glories of his brothers 
conqueſts, gained battles, and defeated the Pits as often as he ei- 
gaged them; that when he came to the throne, he governed li 
people with great moderation, had a ſpecial regard for his brethren 
and relations, and cultivated a good underſtanding with his neigh 
bours ; and though, on the death of his brother Keneth, the Pic 
refugees, at the inſtigation of the Engliſh, broke the truce, and - 
vaded his dominions ; yet by his good deportment to the Picts, who 
Had ſubmitted to, and lived under the Scotiſh government, maten 
were accommodated, and a happy tranquillity ſettled. within the {pat 
of one year: and, according to Fordun, he died in peace at i 
However, this ſtory has given occafion to a modern Engliſh wil 


of his countrymen in reſpect to that great tranſaction, which he till 
ſays is only to be found in Scotiſh writers. 


Add to this, that all the Engliſh writers are Ment in reſpec tot 
war betwixt Donald and Oſbert, which, if ever an occurrence | 


5 


pain t 


(Hiſt. Engl. edit. Lond. 1701, vol. I. p. 51.) to complain of the lence 


15% 
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of that vaſt conſequence had happened, wherein one battle, and on | 
one fide, no leſs than twenty thouſand men are ſaid to have been ſlain, 
with moſt of the nobility, and the king, with the ſurviving part af 
them, and perſons of diſtinction, taken priſoners. Surely ſuch an 
action, whereby the Scots loſt all their dominions on the ſouthern ſides 
of the æſtuaries of Forth and Clyde, would not have been overlooked 
by all the Engliſh hiſtorians, as the publiſhing an account of an action 
o glorious to their countrymen, would have greatly redounded to the 
honour both of Oſbert and their country in general, as they then gave 
the moſt mortifying ſtroke to the Scots, that ever befel this nation 
before that period. Now, as the Oſbert or Oſbryght here mentioned 
was king of Northumberland, it does not appear by the Saxon annals, 
or other Engliſh writers, that I can learn, that ever he or Ella had 
war with the Scots. | | 
ConsTAnTiInus II. 5 
To Donald, Conſtantine his nephew, the ſon of Keneth, ſucceeded Ford. Scoti- 

in the year 8 58, who ſoon after endeavoured to recover the countries = nt 4 
Joſt in his predeceſſor's time; but the people would not enter into his Boet. Hid. 
meaſures, till the grievances introduced by Donald were redreſſed: for . wag = 
the accompliſhing of which, Conſtantine ſummoned the ſtates to F 
meet him at Scone, where, in a convention, divers laws were enacted 

for the better government of the people; and, by his careful direction 

of affairs, the nation continued in a ſtate of great tranquillity for divers 
F years, till diſturbed by Ewen of the iſles, who, breaking out into re- 
bellion, and being joined by a number of people, garriſoned the royal for- 
treſs of Dunſtaffage, of which he was governor for the king, for his own 

uſe; and endeavoured to prevail on the inhabitants of the countries of 
Murray, Roſs, and, Cathneſs, to riſe in his favour. Conſtantine being 
adviſed of this, matched with the utmoſt expedition againſt him, ſur- 
prized the caſtle, and taking Ewen and his accomplices priſoners, 
cauſed them forthwith to be executed, which put an end to the re- 
bellion, and reſtored peace to the nation. 8 

This peace proved of no long duration; for the Picts who fled to 
Denmark for refuge, after the conqueſt of their country by Keneth, 
reſigned all their rights and pretenſions to their lands, in poſſeſſion of 
the Scots, in favour of Gadan king of Denmark. He, to recover 
the ſame, ſent his brethren Hungar and Hubba, with a powerful fleet 
and army, who landing in the country of Fife, committed great 
cruelties, which obliged many religious, for the ſecurity of their lives, 
to fly to the iſle of May, ſituate in the mouth of the frith of Forth; 
| whither being followed by the Danes, they were, together with the 
monks of the abbey of that place, all cut off. et 
Conſtantine, to ſtop the progreſs of the barbarous Danes, ſum- II. ibid. 
moned his people to meet him at a time and place prefixed, where 

being aſſembled in their military accoutrements, he marched in queſt 

of the enemy, who were encamped on both ſides the river Leven, 
which, by a ſudden and violent rain, aroſe to ſuch an height, that all 
communication was cut off between the troops on both fides : this 
Conſtantine taking the advantage of, attacked that -part of the army 
which lay on the, ſouthern fide of the river, which, after a ſtout 
retiſtance, were overpowered and routed, a great number being flain, 
and many drowned ; but Hubba, the general, ſaved himſelf by ſwim- 
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Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 
18. 

Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 10. 
fol. 214. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 


E. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. 


P. 95. 


Boet. Hiſt: 


Scot. lib. 10. left their confederates the Picts in poſſeſſion of that peninſula, thither 


fol. 215. 


attack the remaining part of the Daniſh army under the lead 


TAE HISTORY Or SCO TL AN'Þ, 
ming acroſs the river. The waters ſubſiding ſoon after, Conſtan 
and his troops, fluſhed with their late victory, forded the Lehen h 
Hungar, who being well prepared to receive them, a battle 5 10 
wherein the Scots were routed, with the loſs of ten thouſand of th » 
men killed, and a number taken priſoners, among whom was ay 
ſtantine their king; him the enemy carried to a cave on the 6 
coaſt and beheaded, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, anno $9, 
r TT Re 

On the unfortunate death of Conſtantine, Eth, his brother, from 
his great agility ſirnamed Alipes, or Swift-foot, acceded to the thry,, | 
in the year 874 ; who, being of a weak 2 minded his pleat 
more than the good of his people, and, by not endeavourin 90 
withſtand the Danes, they invaded and plundered the country of 1,, 
thian without oppoſition. The nation being reduced to the great 
degree of miſery, by the indolence and inaQtivity of Eth, he vz 
ſeized and impriſoned by a conſpiracy of the nobility, which brought 
on a fit of melancholy, that carried him off on the third day g 
his impriſonment, and the ſecond year of his reign, anno 876, 

By other writers we are told, that Eth, by his good condus 
againſt the Danes, gained the love of his people to ſuch a degre 
that he was by a faction declared king: but Gregory, fon of Dong, 
having a better title, his right was ſupported by a number of the ng. 
bility ; which occaſioning a civil war, a battle was fought at Straths 
lorn, and Eth being diſcomfited, this event put an end both to hj 
life and uſurpation. 

GREGORIUS. 

After the death of Ethus, Gregory, ſirnamed the great, ſucceeded 
to the crown, anno 875. The firſt ſtep he took after his ſucceſſion 
was his publiſhing an act of oblivion in favour of the abettors of 
Ethus, his predeceſſor ; he made certain regulations concerning the 
clergy, in a convention of the ſtates held at Forfar, in the county d 
Angus, and endeavoured to redreſs the grievances of former reigns. 


The Danes, on their withdrawing from the country of Fife, having 


Gregory marched to diſlodge them: but they, unwilling to riſk a batt, 
croſſed the frith of Forth, and haſtening through the country « 
Lothian to Berwick, were joined by their allies the Danes, which 
Gregory receiving advice of, ſet out to attack them. The confede- 
rates, apprehenſive the Engliſh would fall on their rear, avoided at 
engagement, and having reinforced the garriſon of Berwick, marchei 
their army into Northumberland. Gregory, on his arrival at Berwick 
was by a conſpiracy of the Engliſh inhabitants, let into the town 
by night, where having put the Danes to the ſword, and made the Pit 
priſoners, he garriſoned the town with his own troops, and marched 
into Northumberland in purſuit of the Daniſh army, when come 
up with Hardunt, he engaged and routed him, with an incredidi 
ſlaughter ; which occaſioned his leaving Northumberland a pte) 10 
the victorious Gregory, who received the inhabitants into his proteb- 
tion, and took his winter quarters in the town of Berwick. 
Gregory, having taken the field in the ſpring, marched againſt th 
Cumbrian Britons to retake Dunbarton, and the countries adjaceh 
ſubdued by them in the reign of Donald II. Being then unpreparel y 
Et | 8 ä 5 


Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAND, 
13 ey propoſed an accommodation, which was agreed to on the 
— — ben viz. That the Britons deliver up to | ves all the 
hnds they were poſſeſſed of in Scotland; and Gregory, on his part, 
agreed to aſſiſt them if attacked by the Danes. l 

This peace proved of no long duration; for the Danes being ſoon 
after overthrown by Alfred, king of England, Conſtantine, the Britiſh 
king, apprehending no danger, endeavoured to recover what he had 
loſt by the late treaty with Gregory, entered Annandale in a hoftite 
manner, and ravaged the country; but being laden with ſpoil, on 
his return homewards, was attacked by Gregory, in the neighbour- 
| hood of Lochmaben, his army routed, and himſelf killed. The 
Britons, in this melancholy ſituation of affairs, choſe Hedbert, bro- 
ther of Conſtantine, for their king, who being diffident of the Engliſh, 
endeavoured to compromiſe matters with Gregory in the beſt manner 
he could, and to that end propoſed the late treaty. as a baſis for the 
new; but that being rejected, the Britons were obliged to deliver up 
| in ſovereignty to the Scots, the countries of Cumberland and Weſt- 
morland, as an atonement for their late breach of faith, 

Alfred, king of England, on this occaſion ſent an ambaſſador to 


and to propoſe an alliance between them for the ſecurity of both na- 
tions; which being agreed to, Alfred renounced all pretenſions to the 
countries the Scots had taken from the Danes, of which Northum- 
berland undoubtedly was one. | | 
The war with the Britons was no ſooner ended, than a new one 
broke out with the Iriſh, on pretence that divers of their ſhips had 
been ſeized and plundered on the coaſt of Scotland ; and that the cap- 
tures made by them at ſea, and the repriſals at land, were to reimburſe 
them for the loſs ſuſtained by theſe ſeizures. Others again are of 
opinion, that the troubles in Ireland were owing to two powerful 
factions, raiſed during the nonage of Donach their king, headed by 
| Brien and Corneil, the contending rivals. Now, as Donach is ſaid to 
have been couſin to Gregory, he probably went over to affiſt him 
againſt his factious ſubjects. Be that as it will, Brien and Corneil no 
| ſooner heard of Gregory's landing in Ireland, than they laid aſide 
their animoſities, and encamped their armies on the banks of the river 
Bane, to defend the paſſage, with a view to oblige the Scots to retreat 
for want of proviſions: but Gregory having found means to oblige 
| Brien to leave his intrenchments and provide for his ſafety, he was 
in his retreat attacked by Gregory, and a number of his men cut off 
with the loſs of his own life. The news of Brien's defeat no ſooner 
| reached Corneil, than he withdrew his army into places of ſecurity in 
the inland parts of the kingdom. And Gregory having cauſed a 
ſevere diſcipline to be obſerved throughout the country, the people 
came in from all parts and ſubmitted to him ; and having reduced 
the caſtle of Dungard and Pont, marched towards Dublin, the chief 
city of the kingdom: on his march thither he received advice, that 


him, and was then within leſs than ten miles of him, 
Gregory having made proper diſpoſitions to receive Corneil, and 
the armies. meeting the next day, a fierce battle enſued, wherein Cor- 
neil loſt his life, and the army put to flight proved fatal to multitudes, 
| the remains whereof being purſued to the gates of Dublin, took ſhelter in 
| | that 


| congratulate Gregory on his great ſucceſs, eſpecially againſt the Danes, 


Corneil, at the head of a very numerous army, was advancing to fight 
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Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 
. 20. 


Boet. Scot. 
Hiſt. lib. 10. 
fol. 222. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. hb, 4. 
C. 21. 


Poet. Hiſt. 
Seat; hid. 125 
fol. 223. 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. 


p. 96. 


Chron. Sax. 
ad an. 924. 


by ſome ſaid to vouch it, does not in the leaſt mention it. But ſuc! 


* STE, 7 


— eo a 


that city; which was crouded to ſuch a degree, that, as they-mug 
ſoon have periſhed for want of proviſions, it was reſolved to ſubmit * 
the conqueror: Purſuant to this reſolution a deputation was appointed 
to attend Gregory; at the head of which, according to fit 
Ware, was Cormac, biſhop of Dublin, in his pontifical dreſs, with 
crucifix in his hand : who having ſubmitted in the name of the peo 15 
| . . "os 1 . ple, 
Gregory entered the city, and received them into his protection. He 
then appointed a regency during the nonage of Donach, and, hayin 
placed garriſons in the ſeveral ſtrong holds throughout the kingdor* 
took an oath from the natives, That they would ſuffer neither an Eno. 
liſhman nor Dane to enter the iſland without his permiſſion: and 
having taken hoſtages to ſecure the peace of the country, returned t 
Scotland with his army. No ſooner was Donach become of age tg 
govern, than Gregory ſent back the hoſtages, and recalled the garriſons 
he left in Ireland. This relation of the war in Ireland is atteſted þ 
all our writers, as is the taking of Dublin by Brompton, an Egli 
hiſtorian, though out in point of chronology, Gregory, after a gb. 
rious reign of eighteen years, died anno 892. 
DoxaLDvus III. 
To Gregory ſucceeded Donald, ſon of Conſtantine, and grandſon of 
Keneth, in the year £92. He was of a pacifick diſpoſition, and go- 
verned his people with great juſtice and tranquillity. In his time the 
Danes being returned to England, king Alfred overcame them near 
Abingdon, and compelled them to become Chriſtians. Peace was no 
ſooner concluded with the Danes, than a war broke out in the northern 
parts of Scotland, betwixt the inhabitants of the countries of Murray 
and Roſs, wherein ſome thouſands were ſlain : but Donald, at the head 
of a conſiderable power, marching againſt them, ſoon reduced them; 
and ſeizing on the ringleaders, cauſed them to be executed, which 
effectually put an end to theſe commotions. Donald died ſoon after, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, anno 903. 
. ConsTANTINOs III. 0 
After the demiſe of Donald, Conſtantine, the ſon of Erth, aſcended 
the throne anno 903; who, willing to ſecure his country from the Dane 
invaſions, entered into a league with them, which he imagined would 
likewiſe be a means to preſerve to him the northern provinces of Eng- 
land, ſubdued by his predeceſſor Gregory, to which Edward the Eider 
king of England laid claim, With this view he granted to Malcolm, 
ſon of Donald III. the country of Cumberland; and ordered, that 
thenceforth the heir apparent to the crown of Scotland ſhould poſſe 
that province, as an appendage to that crown, the better to induce 
him to defend the fame againſt Daniſh inſults, or Engliſh pretenſions. 
Edward ſucceeded his father Alfred the Great in the year 901. Hi 
reign was no leſs celebrated for great actions, than that of his fe- 
nowned father; for he not only compelled the inland Danes to ſubmi 
to him, but repelled all invaſions from abroad, and recovered Jaye 
dominions which had been taken from his predeceſſors, whereby be 
become one of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the Engliſh i 
tre. Wherefore the monks, who were the hiſtorians of thoſe time 
Willing: to increaſe his grandeur, tell us, that the king and pes 
Seetland, &c. choſe him for their lord and patron: a tale fo idle, tba 
many Engliſh writers ſeem aſhamed of it; and Marianus Scotus, fally 


15 
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. +. maleyolenice and prejudice of many Engliſh writers againſt the 
ae _ mach. of Seotland; that they have let ſlip no oppor- 
tanity to aſſert the dominion of their kings over us, without producing 
the leaſt authority either by deed or writing, or other witneſſes than 
he monks who invented the calumny: yet ſuch 1s the candout of others, 


| that a celebrated Engliſh hiſtorian ſays, This is the firſt time we Tyr. Hiſt. 


« find any ſubmiſſion of the king of Scots, which whether it amounted t.. . 
« to a downright homage; and to hold that kingdom of the crown of | 
e England; may be much queſtioned, and is abſolutely denied by the 
« Scotiſh hiſtorians:” And the ſame writer, in another place, ſpeak- 
ing of the homage paid to the faid king Edward by Lewelyn, prince 
of North Wales, ſays; But this circumſtance only ſerves to bring all Ibid: p. 328; 
« the reſt of this ſtory into queſtion; for it is certain this ceremony of 
« doing homage was not. in uſe till after the coming in of the Nor- 
« mans.“ ; Os N EG 
The fame author; ä little farther, ſpeaking of ſome objections 
ſtarted by Buchanan againſt Athelſtan's being king of all Britain, ſays, 
« But as for what Buchanan objects againſt ſome of our later hiſto- Ibid. p. 332: 


| « rians; for making Athelſtan to be king of all Britain, and to have 


« reſtored Conſtantine king of the Seots to his kingdom, and to have 


forced him to do homage for it; we muſt confeſs that Buchanan is 
ſo far in the right, that neither our Saxon annals, nor Marianus 


« Scotus, nor Florence of Worceſter, mention any thing of it, though 
they all relate the great victory which king Althelſtan obtained over 
« the Scots; but yet are wholly ſilent either about his driving of the 


. king of Scotland out of his kingdom, or of cauſing him to do 


© homage for reſtoring it to him. This is to ſnew that I would not 


©. be partial to the hiſtorians of our own country, as if they could not 
© alſo be ſometimes guilty of great errors; and therefore I thought 
good to take notice of it here.“ | 


Edward, dying ſoon after, left-his crown by will to Athelſtan, his 
natural ſon; who, taking Cumberland to be part of his dominions, was 
much nettled at the diſpoſition made in favour of Malcolm: and being 


reſolved to recover the ſame, prevailed on the Danes to deſert the Buchan. Hiſt, 
Scots, and enter into an alliance with him. But they, to their coſt, St. lib. 6. 


ſoon found. themſelves: deceived ; for, being cajoled by Athelitan, her. 
fell on them unawares, ravaged their country, and almoſt ruined it. 

This mal- treatment of Athelſtan's induced the Danes to have re- Id. ibid. 
courſe to their late allies the Scots, whom, without the leaſt provocation, 
they had abandoned; but they now begged their affiſtance, and vowed in- 


Vvolable friendſhip. Conſtantine, for good reaſons, complied with their 


requeſt; and although all things ſeemed to tend to a rupture, yet matters 


| were accommodated: for we read, that Athelſtan having diſpoſſeſſed the. 


Daniſh king of Northumberland of his kingdom, he fled into Scotland 

for refuge, and Anlaf his brother into Ireland ; which Athelſtan being 

adviſed of, he ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtantine, to demand the fugitive 
prince to be delivered up to him, on the peril of a ſpeedy war. Some 

Engliſh writers ſay that the war was actually begun, wherein Athelſtan 

made the Scots ſſy before him as far as Dunfeodor and Mertermore, 
Places by fir Thomas Craig ſaid to be unknown in Scotland. And 
almeſdury affirms, that Conſtantine and Fugenius, kings of Scotland. 
nd Cumberland, repaired to a place called Dacor, where they ſur- 
ag 41 rendered 
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Ingulph. Hiſt. 
Croyl. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 
c. 23. 


Brompton's 
Chron. 
Ford. Scoti- 


C. 23. 


rendered themſelves and their dominions into the hands of Ath 


a ſon. And it is equally erroneous, that Conſtantine at this tim 


caſioning great noiſe and confuſion, Athelſtan, though a mile diſtant 


Singin, captain of the Londoners, came to his reſcue, and killed Con- 


chron. lib. 4. promiſe to redeem it at his return: after he had diſcomfited the Scots, 


Tax HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 

9 5 Tas 1 Athelſta 
who thereupon became godfather to Conſtantine's ſon. 
Rx MARE. Our authors are greatly miſtaken in this affair; for Cum: 
berland, inſtead of being a kingdom, was _ prineipality at tha 
time; and inſtead of Eugenius being king, Malcolm was prince of | 
that country. As to Athelſtan's being godfather to Conſtantine, 
ſon, it no where appears, that J can learn, that ever Conſtantine bad 
e m- 
vaded England; for the perſons who commanded in that expediti 
were Malcolm prince of Cumberland, and Anlaf a Daniſh prince. 
Theſe princes, to provoke the enemy (who were much inferior in num. 
ber) to battle, not only committed great ravages in the country, but a. 
tacked Athelſtan; who wiſely giving way to their fury, they, vainly ing. 
gining themſelves ſure of victory, left off the purſuit, and fell to pup. 
dering: this Athelſtan obſerving, rallied his troops, and, retutnin 
to the charge, ſoon put to flight the mercenary rout, while the nobi. 
lity and perſons of diſtinction, who kept their ground, were moſtly cyt 
off; and Malcolm, prince of Cumberland, being dangerouſly wounded, 
narrowly eſcaped. This is allowed, by all our writers, to have been a 
complete victory; though the manner of obtaining it is differently r- 
ported by Engliſh writers. Ingulph ſays, that the Scots and Dane; 
chuſing to ſurprize their enemies by night, fell violently on the Eng. 
liſh at Brunanburgh (now Bamburgh) in Northumberland, which o- 


took the alarm; and, marching thither with great expedition, ob- 
ſerved Turketul his kinſman engaged againſt Anlaf, forced his way 
through heaps of Orcadians and Pits, and breaking in upon the Scot 
and Cumbrians, diſmounted Conſtantine, and would have taken him 
priſoner, had not the Scots from all quarters come crouding in to hi 
relief: they preſſed on in a violent and deſperate manner, and ll 
aiming at Athelſtan, he had no proſpect of eſcaping, till the brave 


ſtantine ; which was no ſooner known, than both Scots and Danes fled, 
and were purſued with a dreadful ſlaughter. 13 
REMARK. This account of Conſtantine's death is certainly a mi- 
take; for all our writers agree that he was not in the battle, and ſur- 
vived it full nine years; the laſt five whereof he ſpent in the Culde 
monaſtery at St. Andrew's, to which place he retired out of an act af 
piety in the year 938, leaving the crown to Malcolm, who ſucceeded 
Im. - | 
The conſequence of this great overthrow was the loſs of the pro- 
vinces of Cumberland and Weſtmorland to the Scots, and of Northun- 
berland to the Danes, which were by Athelſtan re-annexed to hö 
Engliſh dominions ; but that this annexation proved of no long duri 
tion, will hereafter appear. | . 
Before I leave this head, I think it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
anciently, in the times of popery, all great actions were preceded I 
miracles; wherefore, as this of Athelſtan's proved of ſo great conle- 
quence, it was judged worthy of two of theſe of the firſt rate, . 
Athelſtan going to war againſt the Scots, in his march viſited the 
tomb of St. John of Beverly, and pawned his knife at the altar, with 


„ Ac ks AY — — e te<* 


he begged of God a ſign, whereby it might appear to poſterity 1 


LS 


racle was this: 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND 
beat them; when ſtriking a certain rock near the caſtle. 
de a gaſh in it above an ell in depth; whence re- 
ning to Beverly, he enriched the church of St. ohn with great 
doſſelions, when, no doubt, he had his knife again. The other mi- 
as Athelſtan was ready to engage the Scots, his ſword 
being loſt out of its ſcabbard, it was replaced by another, at the prayer 
ſhop Odo- f VVV 
1 all our writers are filent in reſpect to a ſecond battle be- 
en Conſtantine and Athelſtan, the Engliſh authors are full of it: 


he had juſtly 
of Dunbar, he ma 


twe 


but as their accounts are various and contradictory, I ſhall take no 
other notice of it than to ſhew that Conſtantine, our king, who is ſaid 
to be ſlain therein, is by all our writers proved, beyond contradiction, 


to have been a monk in the Culdee monaſtery in St. Andrew's, at the 


time when that battle is ſaid to have been fought. 3 
Conſtantine, after a long and troubleſome reign, reſigned his crown 
to Malcolm his ſucceſſor in the year 938, and retired to the monaſtery 
aforeſaid, where he ended his days in peace, anno 943: 
Marcormvus I, . 


the demiſe of Conſtantine, anno 943. However, Malcolm, at his 
acceſſion to the throne, finding his country in a low condition, by the 


4 


England, divers houſes were aſſigned him on the road. 


deration. 


great loſſes ſuſtained in the late war, cultivated the arts of peace, by 
maintaining a good correſpondence with his neighbours. In the mean 

time Edmund, king of England, having ſubdued the province of 1 
Cumberland, gave it to Malcolm, on condition that he would aſſiſt“ 945» 
him againſt his enemies both by ſea and land. To this grant, Boece 

and Buchanan have added the country of Weſtmorland ; which being 

only a bare aſſertion, in oppoſition to the Saxon chronicle arid Fordun, 

it cannot be depended on. To the ſervice to be performed by Mal- 

colm and his ſucceſſors, in conſideration of the above grant, Bromton, Brom. Chrctiz 
an Engliſh writer, adds, that Malcolm was to attend the king of Eng- 

land on all folemn feſtivals, when he held his common council or 
parliament ; and for his accommodation, in his journies to and from 


REMARK, The gift of Cumberland to Malcolm, at this time, ſeems 
to contradict its having been taken by Athelſtan from the Scots in the 
year 934. If it was, it muſt have been retaken by ſome other power 
either from Athelſtan or Edmund; for by the latter tis faid to have 
been taken, and given to Malcolm as aforeſaid : wherefore 'tis probable 
that only part of Cumberland was taken by Athelſtan from the Scots; 
and that the other part thereof was taken from Dunmaile, the ancient 
prince thereof; which, together with the part taken by Athelſtan from 
| Conſtantine, was given to Malcolm on the abovementioned conſi- 
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Although Conſtantine appears to have reſigned his crown in favour Ford. Scott: 
of Malcolm in the year 938, yet our writers do not date his reign till chron. lib. 4; 


— 


Edmund, king of England, departing this life in the year 946, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Edred; who having reduced the country 
of Northumberland to ſubjection, the Scots (it ſeems in apprehenſion Chron: Sax: 
| of danger) ſwore to perform whatever Edred ſhould require of them. 

This is another monkiſh flouriſh ; for the oath taken at that time could 
only be renewing the fealty to Edred for the country of Cumberland, 
on his acceſſion to the throne. This miſtake is continued by Henry of 
Huntington and Matthew of Weſtminſter, who tell us, that Edred 

| 2 having 


*% 
. 


ad an. 946. 
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having ſubdued. the Northumbrians, the Scots were ſo -intimig,y,; 
that 25 ſubmitted without reſiſtance, and ſwore fealty to him, By 

this been done for any other. country, than Cumberland; thoſe ws 
would undoubtedly. have mentioned it: and by our own hiſtorians 3 
Bochan. Scot. appears, that ſo far from there having been a miſunderſtanding den 
Hit. lib. 6. N55 Scots and Engliſh at that time, the former ſupplied the latter yy 
"ID an aid of ten thouſand men, by which they were enabled ta tals 
Northumberland. from the Danes, as aforeſaid. | 

Ford. Scoti- Malcolm, after his return from Northumberland, employed himſs 
chron. lib. 4. in the adminiſtration, of juſtice, for the peace. and quiet of his people; 


. 37, PRs . 0 w 
D and being ſevere in the puniſhment of: wickedneſs, he was, by a con. 


. 


© ol 


ew Ww 38 


ſpiracy of rogues, murdered at Ulrine in the country of Murray, h 
the ninth year of his reign, anno 952. 0 oh 
InDULFUs. 
After the unfortunate. death of Malcolm, Indulf, ſon of Copy. 
tine, ſucceeded to the crown in the year 952. The Daniſh affairs in 
Britain being in a bad condition, they applied to Indulf to break the 
alliance with the Engliſh, and join with them; upon which Indulf in. 
| ſtead of agreeing to it, appointed Duff, ſon of the late king Malcolm, 
to be prince of Cumberland, who. thereupon took an oath of fealty ty 
Edred, king of England, his ſuperior. This proceeding being highly 
reſented by the Danes, a fleet of fifty Daniſh and Norwegian ſhips 
arriving in the frith of Forth ſoon after, ravaged the coaſts with gre 
cruelty; but attempting to land in the country of Eaſt-Lothian, met 
with ſo warm a reception, that they were glad to re-embark; and 
croſſing the frith of Forth, landed in the county of Fife with as little 
ſucceſs. 

Then leaving the frith, they continued their courſe northwards 
along the coaſts: of. Angus, Merns, Mar, and Buchan, without an; | 
opportunity of landing: wherefore they put to ſea, as if they, intended 
to depart, which the people believing to be real, left. the: coaſt; and 
returned to their ſeveral habitations. But the Danes returning ina few 
days, landed near the town of Cullen, in the country of Boyn, . with- 
out oppoſition. „„ 

Indulf, who had carefully watched their motions before they leſt 

* the coaſt, hearing of their landing, marched thither with great expe- 

dition, fell on them as they were plundering the country, and obliged 

them with the greateſt precipitation to fly to their camp; whither Indulf 

advancing to attack them, a deſperate fight enſued: but Græme and 

Dunbar, who commanded the Lothianers, aſſailing another part of ther 

camp, they fled to ſecure themſelves in the beſt manner they could: 

only one brigade, poſted. behind a thicket to favour their eſcape, kept 

their ground; by which Ingulf, too eager. and incautious in the:-puriut; 

was unfortunately killed, leaving the field of battle to his victorious 

ſubjects, the crown to Duff his ſucceſſor, and the feudal province.of 
Cumberland to Cullen his ſon, in the ninth year of his reign; anne 

961. | 

Camd. Bri. We are told, in an. abſtract from old Scotiſh hiſtories, quoted by 
in Com. Laud. Camden, and publiſhed by Innes, that in the reign of Indulf the 
town of Edinburgh was given up to the Scots: Now as Indulf came 

to the crown in the year 952, which was the ſixth year of Edred king 

of England, and was. killed in the fourth year of king Edgar, anno 

961, and as Edwin's ſhort reign of two years was between thoſe ol 
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Eüred and Edgar, Edinburgh muſt have been delivered up to Indulf 
by one of the ſaid three kings, about eight hundred years ago. Now 
as there does not appear to have been any war between Scotland and 
England fince the reigns of Conſtantine and Athelſtan, Edinburgh was 
probably taken by the latter, and continued in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
| till given up to Indult. AD 5 1 $5 
e ee ee Dene, FE 

To Indulf ſucceeded Duff, the ſon of Malcolm, in the year 961, Ford. Scoti- 
He cultivated the arts of peace both at home and abroad, and ſeverely _ 15. 4+ 
puniſhed all degrees of wickedneſs, eſpecially robberies. But nothing Boer. Hiſt. | 
of note happening in this reign, the defect is ſupplied by Boece, and * 1 di 
gravely continued by Buchanan; though in itſelf a ſtory as abſurd and tin. Gove: 
ridiculous, as any of the fables publiſhed by the monkiſh writers, viz, Hiſt. lib. 6, 
That Duff being ſeized with a violent and uncommon diſtemper, which * oy” 
his phyſicians knew not what to make of, being attended with a conti- 
nual ſweat, his body languiſhed, and was emaciated to ſuch a degree, 
that his death was expected daily: but a rumour being ſpread that the 
diſeaſe was not natural, but owing to witchcraft, orders were given to 
inquire into it, to diſcover whether there was any truth in the report; 
purſuant to which divers witches were diſcovered in the town of For- 
reſs, and the houſe ſhewn wherein they held their meetings, which 
| being ſearched, a figure: of Duff's was diſcovered on a ſpit, roaſting 
before the fire, and baſted by them; who, on examination, confeſſed, 

that while the wax melted the king's ſweat continued, and as long as 
the figure or image was baſted he could not ſleep, and when the wax 
or figure was quite difſolved the king muſt die! But no ſooner was the 
Image deſtroyed, and the witches burnt, than the king recovered his 
priſtine ſtate of health ; which he was no ſooner reſtored to, than he 
renewed the proſecution of common thieves and robbers; and a num- 
ber of them being:put to death, fo enraged their relations, that Duff 
was cut off by a conſpiracy amongſt them, anno 965, after he had 
reigned four years and fix months. And, that all might be of apiece, 
Duff's body was not diſcovered till fix months after his murder, which 
was ſo highly reſented by nature, that, during that ſpace, neither ſun, 
moon, nor ſtars appeared! Th | 
8 Cuil xNus. IDS | 

On the: demiſe of Duff, Calen, the fon of Indulf, aſcended the Ford. Scoti- 
throne in the year 955; who, while a ſubject, appears to have been * * 
very dutiful and ſerviceable both to his ſovereign and the people; and 85 
after his acceſſion to the crown, having in an exemplary manner 
puniſhed the murderers of his predeceſſor Duff, all were in hopes that 
he would prove a good and gracious king. But in a ſhort time they 
found themſelves miſtaken; for, deſpiſing the advice of his grave ſena- poet. Hit. 
tors, he ſuffered himſelf to be governed by the giddy and unthinking Scot. lib. 11. 
young nobility, and became one of the worſt of men. He deflowered ys $90: 
religious matrons and maidens ; nay, he debauched his own ſiſters Buchan. Hit, 
and daughters, and kept a number of bawds in his ſervice, to procure Seon. lib. 6. 
for him beautiful virgins from all parts of the kingdom; on whom 155 
Paving ſatiated his luſt, he gave them to his favourites and domeſticks 
fo be uſed in the ſame manner: and if at any time they complained of 

is cruelty, they were puniſhed in a grievous manner. And when the 
Ponlter had debilitated himſelf by venereal practices, he took pleaſure 


4 xa, his wicked familiars debauch the young beauties in his 
prelence. | 
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Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 4. 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 11. 
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By theſe ſhocking practices of Culen, a looſe was given to all ma. 
ner of vice. The people becoming as wicked as the prince, oppreſſq 
of all ſorts grew: COMMON; and [robberies being moſt in faſhion, thok 
who reſiſted were either murdered, or their houſes plundered or bury, 
The wickedneſs of Culen being no longer to be ſoffered, the ſtates e 
in a convention at Scone, in order to depoſe him, Culen, on his wa 
thither, (probably to prevail on them not to degrade him) was le 
by Cadard, thane of Methuen, for raviſhing his daughter! Thy, 
ended his wicked life, in the fifth year of his reign, anno 97%. 
21150 eres IL 275 it 
To Culen ſucceeded Keneth, fon of Malcolm, in the year gy, 1 
whoſe acceſſion to the crown, by the diſſolute reign of his predeceſly 
Culen, all things appear to have been in the greateſt diſtratic 
throughout the kingdom: the nobility were factious and vicious, youth 
debauched, the poor oppreſſed, and robberies, murders, and all fon 
of villanies and violences not only carried on with impunity, but en- 
couraged by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to have prevented them. Ang 
although, in this diſmal ſtate of affairs, it was a difficult taſk to bring 
about a reformation ; yet Keneth, by his great wiſdom and good con- 
duct, at laſt eſtabliſhed good order and government. 

This was no ſooner accompliſhed, than a numerous fleet of Danih 

ſhips appeared off the Red-head, on the eaſtern coaſt of the county of 
Angus; whence directing their courſe northwards, they entered the 
riyer South-eſk, and landing at Monroſs, (by Boece improperly called 
Montroſe and Celurea) put the inhabitants to the ſword, pillaged and 
burnt the town, and demoliſhed the caſtle. Hence marching fouth- 
wards, they carried death and deſtruction along with them to the frith 
of Tay: their fleet failing up the river, they inveſted the town of Perth 
both by land and water. This being within a mile of Keneth's court, 
then at Scone, he reſolved to diſlodge them; to which end he crolked 
the Tay with his army, which the Danes receiving advice of, let 
Perth; and, marching along the ſouthern fide of the river, diſcovered 
the Scotiſh army drawn up in order of battle near the village of Lon. 
carty. Here a fight being unavaidable, Keneth, in a ſpeech to encou- 
rage his men to behave well, reminded them, that now they were io 
fight in defence of their country, and all that was dear to them, againk 
thoſe bands of ſtrolling thieves and robbers, enemies to honour, ju 
tice and goodneſs, with a promiſe of reward for the head of eie 
Dane that ſhould be brought to him. This promiſe had like to hae 
proved fatal to the Scots; for they, in a fierce onſet, having diſordered 
part of the Daniſh army, decolated ſuch as fell into their hands, wii 
out regarding thoſe that remained unbroken ; who falling furiouſly on 
the diſordered Scots, broke through and routed both their right and 
left wings, and nearly ſurrounded the main body, where. the king 
commanded in perſon ; which undoubtedly with the reſt had undet- 
gone the ſame fate, had it not been for one of the moſt ſtupendous 
actions that ever happened, which is as follows : 

Both wings of the Scotiſh army, as aforeſaid, being put-to the tout, 
the men fled with the greateſt precipitation; which being obſerved If 
one Hay (ſo denominated by our hiſtorians, but by a tradition amons 
the country people he is called John de Luz, from a village in the 
neighbourhood of Scone, wherein he is ſaid to have dwelt, as th 
name of Hay he received from Keneth after the battle. Be that be : 
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vil, he) and his two ſons, who had been at plow in the neighbour- 
hood, armed themſelves with their oxen yokes, and haſtening to a paſs 
through which the Scots were flying, placed themſelves in it, and 
endeavoured by perſuaſion to prevail on their countrymen to return to 
the charge ; but neither arguments nor reaſon prevailing, they not only 
| bitterly reproached them for deferting their king and country in their 
eateſt neceſſity, but furiouſly aſſaulting them with their mighty 
okes, dealt their deadly. blows to ſuch S's oi that they ſtopped their 
light, and with ſhame obliged them to rally, to the no ſmall amaze- 
ment of the Danes ; who, imagining them to be reinforced by freſh 
| troops, fled as faſt as they had purſued; and now being eagerly. fol- 
lowed by the Scots and the three Hays, they fell a ſacrifice to their 
enraged foes, very few eſcaping. . 7 | 
Scotland thus happily delivered by the ſurprizing intrepidity of Hay Boet. Hit. 
and his two ſons, their praiſe was not only loudly proclaimed through- f = _ 
| out the whole nation, but Keneth, in return for his fidelity and bra- 
| very, gave him not only a large ſhare of the ſpoil, but cauſed Hay 
and his ſons, with their bloody yokes, to parade along the front of the 
| army in triumph; and, being ennobled, advanced them into the firſt 
rank of thoſe about him: and the better to enable them to ſupport 
their new dignity, granted the father a large territory in the FLEA 
carſe of Gowry in Perthſhire, ſaid to have been about ſeven or eight 
miles in length, and four or five in breadth. The ancient family ſeat 
i; at preſent denominated Errol; and the earl thereof, as a deſcendant 
of the illuſtrious hero, retains the ſirname of Hay, and the creſt over 
his arms is the repreſentation of the ever memorable yoke. EE 
No ſooner had Keneth puniſhed and ſuppreſſed this band of ſtrolling 
robbers and thieves, than a dangerous conſpiracy. was entered into Ford. Scoti- 
againſt him by Crathilint, lord of the Mearns, and his friends; who, gag lib. 4+ 
imagining himſelf injured by Cruchne his grandfather, governor or lk 
| lieutenant of the country of Angus, communicated his reſentment to Boeth. Hiſt. 
his mother Fenele, daughter of the ſaid Cruchne; and ſhe was fo pies * 
monſtrouſly and unnaturally wicked as to ſtimulate her ſon Crathilinkt 
to revenge, which he ſoon after perpetrated, by murdering his grand- 
father, with his whole family, within his own reſidence, and hid waſte 
| his lands. a . F 
This very barbarous and unnatural murder was ſo highly reſented by Ibid. 
the friends and dependents of Cruchne, that they vowed revenge; 
8 ay, all the inhabitants of the country of Angus, on this occaſion, are 
faid to have taken arms, and to have entered and laid waſte the coun- 
try of the Mearns. Keneth, to quaſh theſe dangerous commotions in 
| the bud, ſummoned the parties concerned to appear before him in his 
court at Scone, to have the cauſe determined according to law ; but 
| Crathilint and his abettors, who were the agreſſors, to avoid juſtice, 
| fled; but they were ſoon after apprehended in Lochaber, and con- 
victed. They were executed at Dunſinnan in Perthſhire. 
This act of juſtice was ſo highly reſented by the unnatural and Ibid. 
bloody Fenele, that ſhe contrived all ways and means to revenge it on 
Keneth ; who having, ſome time after, repaired to Fordun in the 
Mearns, to perform his devotion at the ſhrine of Palladius, he was 
prevailed on by the perfidious Fenele, on his return, to make her a 
| Vihit at her caſtle of Fettercairn, where ſhe promiſed to communicate 
to him a certain ſecret of the greateſt conſequence, nay, ſuch as affected 
8 his 
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Mat. Weſt- We are told by a certain Engliſh writer, that Keneth Wn 
mint. ad an. Engliſh coutt, king Edgar gave him many rich preſents, jogotheryi 
25 the whole county of Lothian, on condition that he and his ſucerſſus 
on ſolemn feſtivals, would attend him and his fuccefſars, when tief 

ſat in ſtate with their crowns on their Heads. 
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And we are farther old, that Keneth, at an enter inment. with lu 
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„ king to reflect on another in his abſence, and that therefore he 
8 a now give him ſatisfaction. Keneth, greatly ſurprized at this 
dckatation, fell at Edgar's feet, and implored his pardon for what he 
had aid in jeſt, without the leaſt deſign of malice: whereupon Edgar, 
35 generous as ſtout, readily forgave him, and they returned good 
7 to ſhew the grandeur and power of Edgar, William of Malmef. de 
Malmeſbury, and Florence of Worceſter, tell us, that he had three Af. 5 
ſquadrons of ſhips of war to guard the three coaſts of his kingdom, Flor. Worceſt. 
which he annually uſed to viſit ſoon after the feaſt of Eaſter. On Hi 
board of that belonging to the eaſtern coaſt, he failed to the weſtern z 
which being remanded back, he ſet out with the weſtern ſquadron, | 
and failed to the northern coaſt of the iſland; which being likewiſe 
ordered back, the northern ſquadron returned along the eaſtern coaſt. 
Each of theſe ſquadrons contained twelve hundred ſhips. Beſides, we 
are told there was a fourth ſquadron, which being added to the former, 
Edgar's fleet will appear to have conſiſted of no leſs than four thouſand 
eight hundred ſhips. To maintain this wonderful fleet, beſides the 
contributions of his ſubjects, he had fix vaſſal kings under his domi- Chron. Sax. 
nion, who were bound by oath to be ready at his call, to ſerve him an. 973: 
both by ſea and land, viz. Keneth, king of Scotland; Malcolm, king 
W of Cumberland; Maccuſe, king of Man, and lord of the Iſles; Duf- 
nal, Griffyth, Huneild, Jacob, and Judethil, princes of Wales; who all 
meeting at his court at Cheſter, Edgar, to ſhew his grandeur and power, 
cauſed himſelf to be rowed in a pinnace by ſix of thoſe kings, himſelf 
officiating as cockſwain, on the river Dee, attended by his nobility in 
2 barge; to whom, on his return to his palace, he ſaid, That his ſuc- 
ceſſors would truly be kings of England, when they, like him, ſhould 
be attended by ſo many kings his vaſſals. N 
| REMARK. Theſe childiſh and ridiculous tales muſt, to every judi- 
cious reader, appear to be flouriſhes of the monks, to aggrandize their 
great patron and benefactor Edgar, who, at the expence of his induſ- 
F trious ſubjects, enriched thoſe inſatiable drones, to his no great praiſe. 
Although, by the above relations, we cannot aſcertain the manner 
of Keneth's death ; yet that he was cut off in an unnatural way, in 
the twenty-fourth year of his reign, anno 994, is by all agreed. 
CONSTANTINus III. ; 
After the death of Keneth, Conſtantine, firnamed Calvus, ſon of Ford. Scoti- 
Culen, by the aſſiſtance of his friends, aſſumed the crown in the year N . 4. 
994, contrary to the late act of ſettlement made by the ſtates of the Boer. Hit: 
kingdom in favour of Malcolm; who, receiving advice of this bold 2 15, 11. 
ſtep, ſummoned his friends to deliberate thereon, They were of opi- 1 
Inion, that the only way to recover the crown was to attack Conſtan- Hiſt. lib. 6. 
tine, before he was thoroughly fixed on the throne. Purſuant to this“ . 
advice, Malcolm, at the head of ten thouſand men, marched in queſt 
of Conſtantine ; who, not unmindful of what might happen, had pro- 
vided a potent army to withſtand his enemies: and, being much ſupe- 
nor in power, he greatly diſtreſſed Malcolm, by preventing proviſions 
from being brought to his army, which obliged him to withdraw 
owards Cumberland. : 2 
In the interim Keneth, Malcolm's natural brother, poſſeſſed himſelf 14. ibid; | Wi 
5 the ſtrong paſs at Stirling, to prevent Conſtantine's croſſing the river Fo 
orth ſouthwards, in purſuit of 4 nan whereby Conſtantine's army 
4. Was 
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Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 11. 
fol. 243. 


Id. ibid. 
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Ibid. fol. 244. 


applied to Malcolm, he agreed to accept of his mediation. The treal 


treaty being ratified by both parties, their armies were forthwith d- 
banded, and peace reſtored, to the great ſatisfaction of the people. 
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was ſo much ſtraitened for want. of proviſions, that he Was, with 
great reluctance, neceſſitated to diſband it. In the mean time Ma 
colm, by treaty, being obliged to aſſiſt the Engliſh againſt their cru 
enemies the Danes, Conſtantine had an opportunity to raiſe 3 My 
army of twenty thouſand men ; and entering the country of an 
then in poſſeſſion of Malcolm, Keneth, Malcolm's natural brother 
abovementioned, marched againſt him; and meeting at Cramond 8 
battle no ſooner began than a violent eaſterly wind ariſing, blew th 
ſand into the eyes of Conſtantine's men, which affected them to ſuch 
a degree, that they were rendered incapable of defence; and a fon 
following, Conſtantine and Keneth met, and a perſonal engagement 
enſued, wherein both were killed, in the ſecond year of Conſtantine, 
reign, anno 996. 
| GRIMUS. 

Conſtantine, who, according to the ancient conſtitutions of $4. 
land, was lawful heir to the crown, being killed in the late battle, i 
defence of his imaginary right, was ſucceeded by Grim, grandſon i 
king Duff, in the year 996; and having aſſembled the remains dt 
Conftantine's army, repaired with his followers to Scone, where he 
was crowned ; and, to gain the people to his intereſt, dealt his favour 
promiſcuouſly both to the friends of the late Conſtantine, and toMy. 
colm the preſent prince of Cumberland. 

Malcolm, being a ſecond time difappointed of the ſucceſſion, defirel 
the advice of his friends; who, remembering the bad effecds of the 
former war, adviſed him to uſe policy rather than force, by ende. 
youring to make the nobility in Grim's intereſt to leave him; which 
advice he approved of, and prevailed on certain of the nobility, in li 
intereſt, to uſe their endeavours to accompliſh the fame : which they 
partly effected, by bringing over divers of Grim's followers to join him, 
This proceeding irritated Grim to ſuch a degree, that he forthyit 
ſet out at the head of his army in queſt of Malcolm, who was likewiſem 
his march to decide the diſpute by battle: but the latter being informed 
of the ſuperior ſtrength of Grim's army, ſtopped his march ; which, 
together with the bad report, raiſed ſuch a panick in his army, that he. 
judged it not proper to hazard an engagement. 

As the country was almoſt ruined by the war, the diſmal depreds 
tions committed therein being obſerved by biſhop Tothad, moved li 
compaſſion to ſuch a degree, that he offered his mediation to accon- 
modate matters between the competitors. In order thereto he at 
dreſſed himſelf firſt to Grim, who agreed to enter into a treaty, pie 
vided it could be done with his honour, and ſecurity of the ancel 
laws of the kingdom: and having, for obtaining ſo ſalutary an end, 
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being in a ſhort time happily concluded, to the ſatisfaction of both fide 
the terms agreed on were: 1. The armies to be forthwith diſbanded 
both fides. 2. Grim to enjoy the crown during life, and at his deat 
to revert to Malcolm; and after his demiſe, the next of kin to IV 
ceed in courſe. 3. All the lands lying betwixt the frith of Forth an 
the river Tweed, and between the friths of Forth and Clyde and i 
country of Weſtmorland, to remain in the poſſeſſion of Malcolm. Tr 
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This peace proved of no long duration, for the crown being ſecured Boet. Scot. 
during life, he began to act the tyrant, by cutting off divers Jp 4 Soo 
obility and wealthieſt ſubjects to poſſeſs himſelf of their eſtates, * 
ad oppreſſing the people in a grievous manner. He alſo ſeized on 
che revenues of certain lands, to prevent their coming to Malcolm, 
ſhould he ſurvive him; and wherever he met with oppoſition in col- 
eating the ſame, he ravaged and waited the country in a dreadful 
ner: 

We are told by the Saxon annals, that in the year 1000, Ethelred Chron. Sax. 
king of England, invaded and nearly deſtroyed the province of Cum- #4 an. 1000, 
berland, without a reaſon aſſigned by the Engliſh writers for his ſo dd, Scoti- 
doing. But we are told by Fordun, an hiſtorian of our own, that cap. 35). 85 
Ethelred having paid large ſums of money in tribute to the Danes, 
ſent to Malcolm prince of Cumberland, his vaſſal, though ſubject to 
Grim, commanding him to contribute towards the tribute. The prince 
returned for anſwer, that neither he nor his people were obliged to con- 
tribute on that occaſion; they, with the reſt of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, being only obliged to aſſiſt the kings of England when called 
out to war: adding, that it was more honourable to fight manfully 
againſt an enemy in the field, than to purchaſe an inglorious peace 
with money. By this anſwer, Ethelred imagining that Malcolm fa- 
voured the Danes, committed great ravages, and carried off much 
W ſpoil from his country: but a reconciliation ſoon after following, they 
remained good friends ever after. 
= The people, ſenſible of their error in chuſing Grim for their king, 

caſt their eyes on Malcolm for redreſs; who being well acquainted 
with their ſufferings, forgot the injury done him, their lawful prince, 
with all the diſpatch imaginable haſtened to their relief, and being 
arrived in Scotland with his forces from Cumberland, joined the nobi- 
lity there in arms againſt Grim, who, on this occaſion, appears not to 
| have been wanting in his preparations ; for he marched at the head of Boet. Hitt, | 
a numerous army to meet Malcolm, and, by a deciſive battle, to deter- "2 lib. 11. 
mine the fate of the crown. The armies having met on Aſcenſion- * 
day in the neighbourhood of Auchinbard, a fierce battle enſued, wherein 
Grim's army was almoſt cut off, and himſelf being mortally wounded, 
died the night after; which put an end to his uſurpation, the eighth 
year of his reign, anno 1004. 

Mar corm II. 8 

Malcolm, by his great ſucceſs in the late battle againſt Grim, after he 
had lived as it were in exile for the ſpace of ten years, came to the crown 
| in the year 1904. But, according to Simeon of Durham, he muſt Sim. Dunelm. 
have been king, anno 999; for he tells in that year, that after Mal- ws. 999- 

| colm, king of Scots, had laid waſte the country of Northumberland, 
| he laid fiege to the city of Durham. Uthred, ſon of Waltheof, earl 
of Northumberland, in the mean time Having raiſed an army in 
Northumberland and Yorkſhire, attacked Malcolm, and almoſt cut off 
his whole army, himſelf narrowly eſcaping : and after a battle, Uthred 
cauſed a number of the heads of the {laughter'd Scots to be cut off, 
| and giving them to a woman to waſh, for her labour gave her a cow 
for each head ; and fixing the ſaid heads on poles, placed them on the 
walls of Durham: Whatever this ſtory may be as to fact, tis mani- 
{eſt our author is miſtaken in point of chronology, for by all writers 
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Chron. Sax. 
ad an, 993 & 


994. 


ever, we hear no more of him till ten years after. This probab 


Cumberland, having frequently aſſiſted Ethelred, king of England 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron, lib. 4. 


C1P. 39. 


Id. ibid. 


Boet. Scot. 
Fiſt. lib. 11. 
fol. 249. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. 
p. 108. 


right by birth. This ſecond loſs irritated Swegen to ſuch a degree, 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
it appears, that Malcolm did not come to the crown till the ye 
as aforeſaid. „ 

Anlaf, king of Norway, and Swegen, prince of Denmark, in the 
years 993 and 994, committed great devaſtations in England; but 2 
Anlaf's becoming a chriſtian, Swegen ceaſed to moleſt the Englih, 
but whether Swegen left England with Anlaf, I cannot learn: 


» 
how. 


was the time, when, according to Adam of Bremen, Swegen w 
engaged in a war againſt Harwold, the great king of Denmark, ki 
father, whom he deprived both of his life and kingdom: but bein 
himſelf ſoon after expelled out his ill-gotten dominions by Erick, E55 
of Sweden, (by our own writers ſaid to have been by Allan, kin of 
Norway) he was juſtly deſpiſed by his neighbours ; till at laſt, th, 
king of Scotland taking compaſſion on him, not only entertained hin 
for divers years, but by his aſſiſtance reſtored him to his kingdom. 

But theſe favours it ſeems were ſoon forgot; for Malcolm, prince x 


againſt the Danes, to which he was obliged as his vaſſal, Swegen 
in revenge, commanded earl Ochred to invade Cumberland; wherein 
he committed great depredations, and returning with his booty, wy 
overtaken by Malcolm, who routed his army, and recovered the ſpol, 
near the village of Burgh in Cumberland. | 

The Northumbrians and Danes, not forgetting the loſs they ſuſtained 
in the late battle, on Malcolm's acceſſion to the crown, entered Scot. 
land in a hoſtile manner; againſt whom was ſent Duncan, the king 
grandſon, who, coming up with them, had the good fortune to defeat 
them with a notable overthrow. On which occaſion Malcolm con- 
ferred on him the principality of Cumberland, to which he had 


ins + 


that he cauſed a fleet of Norwegian ſhips to fail for Scotland, with 
conſiderable force on board, which landing, ſpoiled and ravaged the 
country far and near; but by Malcolm being attacked unawares by 
night, were all cut off, with the loſs of only thirty of his own men. 
The next attempt by the Danes proved more ſucceſsful ; for Forla 
a Norwegian, and Eneth a Dane, having at the head of a numerous 
army landed in the mouth of the, river Spey without oppoſition, and 
marching through the country of Murray, laid all waſte with fire and 
ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or place. To withſtand thi 
formidable power, an army was raiſed in haſte by Malcolm ; but being 
raw and undiſciplined men, they no ſooner came in view of the enemy, 
than they were greatly diſmayed at their numerous appearance, ins 
much that he could only prevail on a few to ſtand their ground, and 
advancing towards the enemy in a diſorderly manner, were ſoon put b 
the rout, and Malcolm himſelf being wounded, narrowly eſcaped being 
taken priſoner. This loſs occaſioned the immediate ſurrender of tht 
caſtle of Nairn ; and the garriſon being put to the ſword, contrary ® 
the articles of capitulation, the garriſons of the caſtles of Forrels and 
Elgin were ſo greatly intimidated, that they abandoned theſe fortreſls 
to the enemy, who having got footing in that fruitful country, ie. 
ſolved to ſubdue the reſt; and to that end ſent home their ſhips 
fetch their wives and children, with freſh troops to augment and fe 
eruit their forces. 
© 2 - And 


And the year following marching ſouthwards to Murthlack, in the Boet. Hit. 


| | Scot. lib. 11. 
-ountry of Mar, they were met by Malcolm at the head of a nume- 1 11 
rous army, 


and a battle enſuing, the three gallant commanders, Ke- Bucian. Scot, 
neth thane of the Iſles, Grim thane of Stratheren, and Dunbar -g* 6. 
hane of Lothian, had the misfortune to fall in the beginning of the 
\tion ; whereby the Scots were fo greatly diſcouraged, that they gave 
| way, and retreating for a ſhort ſpace, poſſeſſed themſelves of an antient 
ſortreſs, fenced by a wall and a ditch, with a rampart of trees laid 
croſs-ways. T hither the Danes marched, and attacked their intrench- 
ments, not doubting of ſucceſs: but being repulſed, and Eneth, one 
of their generals, ſlain, the entire defeat of their army enſued; when 
Olans, with the ſmall remains of his army, fled into Murray, without 
being followed by Malcolm, by reaſon of the great loſs ſuſtained by 
him in the late engagements. 
The news of the defeat of the Danes no ſooner reached Swegen in 
England, where he continued to triumph, than he ſent by ſea not only 
a conſiderable reinforcement from his own army, but ordered a num- Boet. Hiſt. | 
ber of troops to be ſent from Denmark and Norway, under the com- _—_— 4 
| mand of Camus; who attempting to land in the frith of Forth, was, Buchan. Hiſt. 
by an unexpected oppoſition, obliged to leave it: therefore directing his pv a 
courſe northwards, he landed at the Redhead, in the county of Angus, 5 
when he marched his army to Brechin, but laying ſiege to the caſtle, 
met with a vigorous reſiſtance, which fo irritated Camus, that he 
deſtroyed both the town and church : then receiving information that 
Malcolm was arrived at Dundee with a powerful army to fight him, 
he raiſed the ſiege of the caſtle, ſet out to meet him, and encamping 
Lat the village of Panbride, received advice that Malcolm was within 
two miles of him at the village of Barry. The armies having met the 
| day after, a fierce and bloody battle happened, which was deſperately 
fought on both fides, and with ſuch incredible ſlaughter, that the 
neighbouring brook of Lochty is ſaid to have run with blood ſome 
time after. Be that as it will, the Scots having obtained the victory, 
purſued the Danes about the diſtance of two miles, where Camus was 
lain, and thoſe that attended him cut off; at which place, a little 
beweſt the manſion-houſe of Panmuir, ſtands a croſs, called Camiſ- 
tone, or Camus's ſtone, with divers antient prepoſterous figures thereon. 
Amongſt the many brave actions performed in the battle, one Keith, 
a young gentleman, is ſaid to have ſignalized himſelf in an extraor- 
dinary manner, for which Malcolm rewarded him with a barony in 
W Lothian, from whom the earl marſhal, now an exile abroad, is de- 
ſcended; who being hereditary marſhal of Scotland, forfeited that office 
oe rebellion in the year 1715, together with his other honours and 
Jeſtate. 5 | 
The misfortunes of the Danes did not end with the loſs of Camus 
their general; for another body of them being intercepted by the Scots 
at the village of Aberlemno, about four miles beweſt the city of Boet. Hit. 
Brechin, they were moſtly cut off; in commemoration of which, Sls 15 Ito 
divers ſtone monuments were erected in the church-yard and neigh- Buchan. Hiſt 
bourhood, with divers barbarous and prepoſterous figures. Another Scor. lib. 6. 
party of the Danes having reached the ſea-coaſt, repaired on board * 7 
their ſhips to join their countrymen in the province of Murray; but a 
violent contrary wind ariſing, they lay wind-bound on the coaſt of 

uchan till their proviſions were nearly ſpent ; and about five hundred 
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Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 11. 


fol. 252. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 6. 


P. 109, 


Id. ibid. 


Id. ibid; 


Chron. Sax. 


ad an. 1031. : 1 d b. 
an. 1031. that Cnute went into Scotland anno 1031, in the fifteenth year 0 


Ford. Scoti- 


chron. lib. 4. 


c. 41. 


who landing in Buchan, Malcolm, to prevent his deſtructive deſign 
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men landing for a-new ſupply, having ſeized on, divers herds of 
were intercepted by Mernan thane of Buchan, aſſiſted by the "tle 
prope: and being unable to reach their ſhips, retired to the i . 
ſteep hill near to Gemry, where being attacked, they threw and 1 
down ſtones on the aſſailants, which obliged them to retreat wj ll 
fiderable loſs : but being encouraged by Mernan, the Scots rem 
the hill with great intrepidity, and put all of them to the ſword "mY 
thoſe on board the fleet with a favourable wind got ſafe to Myr * 
Swegen, on receiving advice of the melancholy ſituation . 
affairs in Scotland, reſolved, by a numerous fleet and powerful ; X 
to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour ; and to ſhew he ba 
earneſt, conferred the command of both on his intrepid fon 


th Con. 


ny, 
as In 
nüte, 


marched thither with all expedition; but not thinking it ſafe, with ;, 
new-rais'd troops, to riſk the fate of his kingdom on a general en q 
ment, contented himſelf with harraſſing Cnute with Beben 
miſhes ; and by preventing proviſions from being brought to his og 
thought to oblige him to leave the country, and return on bo 
his fleet. 7 

This precaution in Malcolm not being reliſhed by his army, the 
did in a manner compel him to fight ; and a battle happening * 
after, the ſlaughter was terrible, moſt of the nobility and commanden 
on both ſides being cut off; and although the Scots obtained the 
victory by remaining maſters of the field, they judged it not prope 
to purſue the flying enemy. The loſs on both ſides was ſo great, thi 
it inſpired both parties with the thoughts of peace; and commiſſioner 
being appointed to treat of the ſame, the following articles wer 
agreed on : 

1. That the Danes and Norwegians evacuate the fortreſſes they at 
poſſeſſed of in the countries of Murray and Buchan, and leave Sc 
land within a certain time. 2. That during the lives of Malcolm and 
Swegen, no act of hoſtility ſhall be committed by either of the cu. 
tracting parties; nor aſſiſtance given to any power, who may attempt 
to do the ſame. 3. That part of the field whereon the battle wa 
fought, be conſecrated and converted into a cemetery, for burying 
both the Scots and Danes that were ſlain in the late battle. The peace 
was no ſooner ratified, than Cnute reimbarked his army, and let 
Scotland; and Malcolm having cauſed both the Danes and Nor. 
gians that were fain in the battle to be honourably buried in the nen 
burying ground, in commemoration erected a chapel thereon, and de 
dicated it to Olam, the tutelar faint both of Danes and Norwegian; 
near to which, at preſent, is a village called Croju- dane, or Crudane, 
that is, the ſlaughter-place of the Dane, where a number of humil 
bones are frequently dug up. | 
This war is not in the leaſt taken notice of by any Engliſh write 
that I can learn; nor of Cnute's having been in Scotland during tl 
reign of Swegen his father; for we are told by the Saxon annalih 


bis reign, when Malcolm king of Scots, and Melbeth and Jem 
two other kings (by. ſome ſaid to have been of the iſles) ſubjected 
themſelves to him. Indeed, we are told by Fordun, that Cnutes 
coming to Scotland was occaſioned by Duncan prince of Cumb* 
land's not having done fealty to him, notwithſtanding his 1 

| e 


N 
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1 often ſummoned for that purpoſe. Wherefore Cnute, at his 
«turn from Rome, ſet out for Scotland at the head of a power- 
fal army, to bring Duncan to his duty, by compelling him to do 
fealty for the province of Cumberland, and to acknowledge his ſub- 
jection as his vaſſal; which Duncan ſeems to have been ſtill backward 
to perform, no doubt for his being an uſurper: but Cnute being 
ready to compel him, an accommodation was brought about by the 
interpoſition of certain prelates and others, who awarded, that Duncan 
and his ſucceſſors, as lords of Cumberland, ſhould, according to the 
cuſtom of his predeceſſors, in all times coming do fealty to Cnute 
and his ſucceſſors, kings of England, his legal lords. | 
This is perverted by the author of the Saxon annals, by ſaying, 
king Malcolm ſubjected himſelf to king Cnute, as his liege lord, 
This is of a piece with the other pretended homages, by other Engliſh 
writers ſaid to have been paid by the kings of Scotland to the kings 
of England as their ſuperiors. TA 
I think it will not be amiſs to take notice of a very extraordinary 
tranſaction, by all our hiſtorians aſcribed to king Malcolm II. who, 
to reward his nobility for their gallant behaviour againſt the Danes at 
the battle of Murthlack, diſtributed all the lands in Scotland (by ſome 
ſaid to have only been the crown lands) amongſt them; only reſerv- 
ing to himſelf the royal title, and a little mount in the town of Scone, 
called the Mute-hill, that is, the court hill, whereon he uſed to hear 
and determine controverſies among his people. This affair is re- 
corded in the firſt chapter of the ſaid king Malcolm's laws, which 
were approved of by parliament in the reign, of James III. and pub- 
liſhed by Sir John Skene, before his edition of the books of Regiam 
Majeſtatem ; the firſt whereof, intitled Warde and Relief, conſiſts of 
the following words : 3 
« King Malcome gave and diſtributed all his lands of the realm of 
Scotland amongſt his men; and reſerved nathing in propertie to him- 
ſelfe, bot the royall dignitie and the Mute-hill of Scone; and all 
« his barons gave and granted to him, the warde and releif of the 
« heire of ilk baron, quhen he ſould happen to deceis, for the king's 
« ſuſtentation.“ 
REMARK. That this relation is fact, I cannot be of opinion for 
divers reaſons. 1. The laws called Malcolm the ſecond's, are by 
good judges ſuppoſed to be Malcolm the third's: for as to their being 
called Malcolm the fecond's, by a ſtatute of James the third's, that, 
Inſtead of proving them to be really ſo, only ſerves to ſhew that they 
were then in force, and called ſo by a falſe tradition. Beſides, that wards 
and reliefs were hardly ſo old, or the officers of the king's houſhold and 
courts of juſtice ſo regulated, or their fees ſo aſcertained, as there they are 
ſaid to have been; and that the words wrang and unlauch, uſed in theſe 
laws, were not faſhionable in Scotland before the reign of Malcolm 
the third. And Sir Henry Spelman obſerves in them cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, and names of magiſtrates. and other officers of a much later 
age, and altogether unknown in thoſe times, of which no man was a 
better judge. Indeed, our countrymen Sir Thomas Craig ſpeaks of 
theſe laws as authentick, but that is for proving a darling point he was 
lo deſirous to eſtabliſh for the honour of his country, namely, that my 
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tit. Law Scot. jn his inſtitute of the laws of Scotland; wherein we are told, that the 
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had the feudal law in Scotland before it was brought into Engla,q 
by the Norman conqueſt. I 

But a late writer of our own will not admit of the feudal law's bein 
in Scotland before the Norman conqueſt, when it was brought in; 
England by the conqueror : and endeavours to ſhew, that we nct 
had the feudal law from England, but likewiſe all our ſtatute 
from thence, as will appear by his following declaration. 

When one dives into the antiquities of Scotland and England, ; 
« will appear we borrowed all our laws and cuſtoms from the Englig 
« No ſooner is a ſtatute enacted in England, but upon the firſt oppor. 
ce tunity it is introduced to Scotland; fo that our oldeſt ſtatutes are 
ge mere copies of theirs. Let the Magna Charta be put into the hands 
of any Scotſman, without giving its hiſtory, and he will think no doubt 

ce that he is reading a collection of Scots ſtatutes or regulations,” 

This origin of the feudal law in Scotland is oppoſed by Macdowal, 


only 
laws 


feudal law was brought into this country by Fergus the ſon of Erth, 
commonly called Fergus the ſecond ; who had ſerved under Alarick 
the Goth, in his wars in Italy, where becoming acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the Goths, Vandals, and Longobards, which cuſtoms were 
called the feudal law, he, on his return from his exile with a number of 
his countrymen, Danes, and Norwegians, to recover the crown of Scot. 
land, and having ſucceeded in his undertaking, eſtabliſhed the ſaid feu- 
dal law amongſt his ſubjects. But as I have made it appear, I hope to 
the ſatisfaction of my readers, that the ſtory of the Scots being ex- 
pelled their country by a combination of Romans, Picts, and Britons, 
is a fable, the origin of it in Scotland cannot be owing to Fergus, 
nor to his Daniſh auxiliaries. 

2. For a prince to give away his all, and reduce himſelf to the 
loweſt degree of: poverty, has not the leaſt appearance of truth : and 
as to the returns ſaid to have been made by the nobility, in giving him 
the wardſhip of their children, with their revenues, till they came of 
age, with a power to diſpoſe of them in marriage, and to receive their | 
dowries ; theſe conceſſions are ſo trifling and inſignificant, that they bear 
no proportion to the exceſſively extravagant donations ſaid to have been 
made by Malcolm: and if at that time there were no ſuch minors, 
his majeſty muſt have become a humble ſuppliant to his people for 
bread, to keep him from his ſtarving. For in thoſe days money was not 
raiſed by the people to ſupport the royal dignity; for our kings main- 
tained themſelves and families by the produce of their lands, as well as 
the nobility and landed men did by theirs. Beſides, the king, by re- 
ducing himſelf to ſo miſerable a condition, would have ſapped his 
authority, and brought himſelf into contempt, as no people would 
chuſe to be governed by a beggar. 

3. The followers of the inventor of this fable ſeem to have been 
men of no greater forcaſt than himſelf, by their unluckily telling us, 
that after Malcolm had given away all his lands, he founded the 
biſhoprick of Murthlack, and endowed it with the lands of Murth- 
lack, Cloveth, and Dunmeth, which undoubtedly were his own ; and 
ſhews, that after the pretended diſtribution of all the national or crown 
lands, he was ſtill poſſeſſed of ſome of them. | 

4. And to put it beyond diſpute; that all the national or crown 
lands were not given away by Malcolm, I ſhall take notice of the nu- 

4 ee e | merous 
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merous religious foundations which were erected by ſome of our kings | bi 
a few years after. Malcolm III. about fortz ' years after the pretended 1, 
diſtribution, founded 'and endow'd the Ticks of Array and Spotſ. Hiſt. "ml 
Caithneſs, and built the cathedral church of Dirham, and the con- Char Scot. "8 Yr 
ventaal church of Scone at a great expence: and Alexander I. fon of Pond, Scod. 1 
Malcolm, about twenty years after, founded and endowed the abbeys chron. lib. 5, 1 
of Scone and Fncheolin, 2 Pans Tyan revehves inland to the church . © * 8 1 
of St. Andrews in Fife. vid geſt fon of the faid Mal- EY 
colm, was fo very profuſe of the crown 28 Eich that he founded the 1 
opricks of Brechin, Roſs, Dunkeld, and Dumblane, which he en- Spotſ. Hiſt. 1 

(wr. and built their reſpective cachiedral churches; founded the Charch = 1 
abbeys of Holyrood- houſe, Jeden, Kelſo, Melroſs, Dundranan, © * 4 1 
Cam eth, Kinlefs, Newbottle, and Holme in Cumberland ; Append. Sco- 6 
be likewiſe founded two priories of Monks at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 1 1 
1 nunnery at Carliſle, and another at Berwick upon Tweed: all of Tl 
which he richly endowed, at the expence of his ſucceſſors, for which Wil 
they have no reaſon to thank him. my 
The lands given by the abbvementioned three kings for the ſupp "ll 
of their ſeveral foundations, together with thofe given by Malcolm 1 
IV. and William, their immediate ſucceſſors, who erected the abbeys 1 
of Cuper, Aberbrothock, and Balmetinoch, with the priories of Soltry 1 
and Manwell, muft have amounted to a very great yearly revenue; 1 
| which is a further demonſtration, that the crown- lands were not all % 
given away by Malcolm. Wins 
In the ihore diſcourſe plainly appear the great effects of enthuſiaſm 1 
and religious bigotry upon weak minds; for David undoubtedly ima- Wh 
gining to pleaſe the all-preat and uſt God by ſuch works, unjuſtly 1 
ſpoiled the crown and his ſucceffors of the lands appropriated for 1 
| their ſubſiſtence, which he unwarrantably applied to the uſe of a 1 
| number of idle and uſelefs droves of monks and nuns, who lived in a 1 
ſumptuous manner at the expence of others; while many induſtrious 10 
poor families wanted bread. I therefore think it will not be amis to „ 
acquaint all perſons who are of David's mind, that fuch are ſo 1 

| fr from being acceptable to God, that to feed the lazy or idle flug- 1 
gerd, is contrary to the facred feripture, Which faith, that am idle Prov. zix: 1 
foul ſhall ſuffer ; ho a . i | 
Now had Video as aforeftid given away all the crown lands, th 39 
and his ſucceſſbrs would have had but a forry revenue to ſupport 1 
dignity of the crown and their own families, by the wardſhip of A edle f 
minors, the profits of the eſtates; and dowries, as will! appear by the 1 
following account, Which, though it confiſts of more articles than 1 
our kings were to have in return for the rdyal domains, yet the ſun 1 
total received is but a trifle, as Will af by the account. Now, 25 1 
the particulats of this account Will not only ſtew the pr ices" of 8 
that time, but the apparel worn'by 5 king, FEX and Wi 
I ſhall, for the information or the her reader, it at len kl 

s taken from the publick records in the lower pete at 9 


Edinburgh. 
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Compt of a reverend fader in God, Johnne, biſhop of Glaſgow, the. 
ſaurar to our ſoverane lorde, of the office of theſaurary, made - 
Edinburgh, the firſt day of the moneth of Decembre, in the — 
of God 1474 zers; of all his reſſatts and expenſs maide in the ſai hy 

office, fra the ferd day of the moneth of Auguſt, in the zere of 


God 1474 zers incluſive, to the firſt day of Decembre alſo incluſy.. 

before richt reverends, mychty and noble lords of our faide {y,. 

rane lord's counſale, be his hienes ſpecialie deput and ordainit that 

for the hering and reſaveing of the ſaid compt in his name, Thi 

is to ſay, Andro, lord Avandail, chancellare ; Colin, erle of Erzi, 

lord Lorne and Cambell, maſter of houſshald ; reverend faderis i 

God, Thomas and William of Abirdene and Orknaa, biſchopi; 4 

venerable fader in God, Archibald, abbot of Halironde houſe, , 

noble and mychty lord, David erle of Craufurde, lord Lindefey, 

maſter William Sheves, archdene of faint Androſs; the fecrety: 

maſter Alexander of Murray ; Sir Richarde Royſone and Sir Dari 

Luyerdale, channonis of Murray, Abirdene and Dumblane; and 

maſter Alexander Ingliſs, prebend of Dunkell. wars 

3 . Scotiſh money 

Charge. 5.217; Sb 6 

The compter's charge for compoſitions of charters, wards, 

marriages, reliefs, eſcheats, remiſſions, &c. for ſaid zere 

- 1474, extends to - — a 
Diſcharge. 

7 ROY E-penſs for the king's perſon; W 
Imprimis, Deliverit to James Homyll, the 13th day of 
Auguſt, 4 elne, or ells, of Franche blak, for a ſyde 
gowne to the king, fra Wat Bertram, price elne 425. 
ſum 888 = 8 
Item, To James Homyll, to boy 10 elne of fuſtiane to 
lyne the ſamyn gown, price elne 36. 
Item, To James Homyll, the ſamyn tyme, to buy graith 

(trimming) to the king's doublet of blak vellom (velvet) 

IO 5. - - - - - 
Item, Be Androu Balfoure, fra Rob. of Kille, ane elne 
and ane halfe of blak, to lyne a ſhort gowne to the 

king, price elne 8 5. VVV 

Item, Fra the ſamyn, twa elne of quhite, to lyne twa 

pair of hols to the king, price elne twantie pennies, ſum 

Item, Fra the ſamyn, ane elne of black to eke furth (to 

widen) the lynyng of the king's gowne 3 

Item, Coft (bought) fra Will. of Carkettel, be Androu 

Balfoure, and deliverit to Rob. Sheves, for thre ſarks 

(ſhirts) to the king, 3 Septembris, ten elne and ane 
halfe of ſmall (fine) holland clath, price elne 135. 
4 d. ſum - Es - - 
Item, Fra Iſabell Williamſone, 3 Septembris, and deliverit 
to Rob. Sheves, 13 elne of ſmall holland clath for 3 
farks and a curch (a woman's head-dreſs) price elne 
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Scotiſh money: 


tem, Fra Thom. Broune;' 4 Septembris, thre quarters of 
blew for harneſſing to the king's ſadellis, price 12 5. 
Item, Fra the ſamyn, ane elne of urgent for the gs, 
twantie pennies 
Item, Fra Thom. Crown, for ar fn harnefling, ane 
| elne and ane halfe of rede, 


Item, Fra David Quiltiteh's * N 3 unce of filk for the | 


ſamyn, price of the unce 5s. ſum . 

llem, Given to James Saddilar, for a ſadill td the king g 
trompis, coft be Androu — 25 the n * 
price 45... 

Item, Given to a ſeynner; 7 e for a 5 of 
lam ſkinnis, coft be Androu Balfoure, to _ a — 
of chamlot to the king, price 345. 

Item, Fra Thom. Malcolme, ane elne and ane halfe of 

| quhite for fute ſokks to the king, price elne 25. 

Item, Fra David Quiteheid, be Androu Balfoure, 5 elne 
of braid clath, to turſs the king s doublatts and his Da, 
price of the elne 18 ins C 

tem, Given to Archibald of ws I 8 Septern 

bris, to buy a pair of ſpurrs to the king, 4s. _ 

Item, To a child of the chalmer, 4 elne of "braid clath, 
for twa ſarks, price elne 3s. = 

Item, By the king's command, 5 quarters of bukacy, for 
a doublatt to littill Bell, 105. - - - 

Item, For braid clath to the ſamyn, 18 dl. A 

| Item, For a quarter of blak to make a jakat to Bell, 85. 

Iten, For a quarter of ſatyne, to bind Bell's doublatt, 65. 

Item, Be Androu Balfoure, 20 Octobris, fra David Gold- 
ſmith, 8 elne of ſmall ribbons for the king, 28. 


ltem, Be the faide Androu, 24 Octobris, fra Will. of 


Kerketill, 10 elne of canves to mak Nikky and Bell a 
bed to y on in the king's ne, price of the elne 
16 d. ſum 2 


Item, Fra Thome of Stanly, be the ſaide Andtou, ane 


elne and ane halfe of blak, for 2 pair * hoſs to the 


king, price 388. 


Item, Fra John Malcolme, 2 elne of quit to hne the | 


king's hoſs; price elne 18 “. - - 
Item, Fra David Quhiteheid, 3 Decembris, 2 | 
vallouſs for 2 tippats to the king, price 55 f. 


Item, Fra Thome of Zare, and deliverit to Archibald of 
8 17 Decembris, 2 elne and ane half of 
vallouſs, for a fute mantill to the king, price elne 4 [7 F 


ſum = 


Item, Fra Thome Cant, 24 beſtes of grece, to hn: a  tip- 5 


bat to the king, price of the beſt 13 d. ſum — 


Item, Fra Thome Cant, be Androu Balfoure, 20 De- | 


cembris, a bonet to the king, price 1 5 bar: — 


elne of 
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Item, For 2 hattis to the King coft fra Karnics, prog | 


20 F. 


Item, Given to andy Balfbure the heuer, ſor cotta 


clath ſchorn be bim to the king and-the quene, and 
the king's fiſter, and the 


my lady of Hadingtoune 
— fra Paſche to Zule, that is, from Eaſter 
to Chriſtmats 

Item, Given to a ſkyoner for the Hnyng of ons bein, 
to the king's jakat of ſating 


Item, Gieen to James H omyll, 3 ue, to buy 3 elne | 


of gray, for lang fokks to to the king 


Item, Given to Will. Scheves, to pay for the ſewing « of 
the king's farks, laid down by kids beine 3 ee 


Item, For ſilk to the ſamyn 3 
Item, Fra Thome of Stanly, half ane elne of blak faring 
to cover ane oriſone buke to the king 


Item, For a hat to the king, tane "y _ of Marray 


at Zule = 

Item, For an elne and ane halfe of allen. for a che 
ſabell to the king's cloſat, price 4 4586. 

Item, Fra Iſabell Williamfone, primo Mar tũ, balf ane 
elne of vellouſs to the king's brigintynis, 25. 

Item, Fra Will. of Rend, 4 pyrnis of gold, for the king's 
knappis to the harneffing, price of the pyrn 125. ſum 

Item, Fra Will. of a 1 6 elne of holland clath, for 
farks to the king, price elne 10 6. 

Item, Given to Robyne Huntar, 20 Junz, to buy a 
chymna to the king's cloſat, 18s. - 

Item, Fra Thome Cant, to the king on Paſche evi a 
bonat =_— 

Item, For the king, 5 elne of ribbanis for his doublat 

Item, Fra David: Quhiteheid, for 
divers tymes be Kirkcaldy and 


grens gi nger, tane at 
ill. Fringe, at the 


command of Will. 8 ſen the eee laſt 


compt, to the 26th day of Julii laſt 


Item, Fra Will. of Rend, 6 elne of ſmall braid: clath, 
for coverings to the king 8 codbers, (rows) pron: elne 


45. ſum 


Item, Fra David Malwyne, 3 op and ane: halfe of; gray 5 


for a clok to the king, price elne 10 3. 
Item, the 27th day of Julii, to a Flemyng of Bru 


Schevas, archdene of ſanct Androis 

Item, Given to Jame Broune, ſudillar, at the king's com- 
mand, the 26th Auguſti, ane and ane half Henry- noble 
of gold, to gilt a ſmale harneſſing to the king 

an. given to a tailzour that makes the king's hoſs, for 
certane lynyng, making, and uther warlcmanſchip 
wrocht be him, as his bill beirs preſentit to the comptar 
be Androu Balfoure, 28 Auguſti - - 


6 


gelt for 
certane potigariis, coft to the king, be maiſter Williame 


Scotiſh money 
. 4 d. 


1 0 0 


4130 
Item, 


Item, Fra Iſabell Williamſone, 6 Octobris, 6 quarters of 
vellouſs, for covering of a ſword and 2 tippats; price of 
the elne 3 /. — - 7 2 


tem, Gevin to Androu Balfoure a ferding of a noble, to 


gilt a chaip to the king's ſword, a © 
Item, Fra Johne of Zare, 13 Octobris, ane elne of ſkar- 
ett, for a petticote to the king, 2 i 


Item, The ſamyn tyme, fra Iſabell Williamſone, ane quar- 


litil bering ſword, - — 

Item, Fra Thome of Stanly, 16 elne of ſmale ribbanis for 
the king's doublat ſleiffs, price the elne 3 dl. ſum — 
Item, Fra Will. of Kerkettil, 26 Octobris, 4 elne and ane 
half of ſating, to lyne a gowne of clath of gold to the 
king, the quhilk was gevin to the herald of Inglande, 
at the paſſing of the ambaſters, price elne 305. 

Item, Gevin to Rob. Raa, 4 Novembris, for certane gluffs 
coft to the king and quene, as a bill beris, ſubſcrivit with 
the king's hand, — — — 


holland clath for muchis (caps) to the king, 
Item, Gevin to Gely Bruſour, 20 Novembris, for a bag, 
filk, gold, and werk thereof, to the king, — 


Summa totalis 


Things tane for the quenis perſon. 


Imprimis, To Caldwell in here chalmer, to pay for patynis 
and corks, — — - - - - — 
lem, To Androu Balfoure, 20 Auguſti, for livery gownes 
to ſex ladys of the quenis chalmer, at here paſſing to 
Quhyteherene, 2 1 elne of gray fra David Gill, price of 
elne 105. ſum 3 S - -  - 
Item, Fra Henry Caunt, 22 Auguſti, ane elne and an halve 
of ſatyne, for turrats to the quene, price of the elne 
= 205. 8 4. | — EE... — . 
tem, Fra Thome Malcolme, 26 Auguſti, 28 elne of gray, 
d lyne the ſex gownes; price elne 14 d. ſum —— 
tem, Fra Will. of Kerkettil, the ſamyn tyme, 6 elne of 
braid clath to the ſamyn gownes; price elne 18d. ſum 
em, Fra ſamyn man, the ſamyn tyme, 3 elne and ane 
balve of blak for a ſliding gowne to the quene, price 
elne 365. ſum — - - — - - 
tem, From the ſamyn, 3 elne of vellouſs, for the collars 
and fleiffs of the gentill womans gownes, price elne 
555. ſum 1 eo 
em, The ſamyn tyme fra the ſaide Williame, 3 elne and 
ane 9 of vellouſs for the queneis gowne, price elne 
| 5 5 45 um bis bak 'S 


[] 


72 


tem, A pyrn of gold for a ſkawburn to the ſamyn — 


ter of rede crammaſy vellous, for the covering of the 
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- Scotiſh money. 


* 
4 10 o 
o 10 O 
8 8 


2 10 0 


6 15 © 


£0: © 


Item, Fra Will. of Kerkettil, 8 Novembris, ane elne of 
0.120 0- 


10 © 
118 18 6 


— 


O 12 0 
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þ 9 "Mp Money, 
480 Item, Given to a ſkynner of Stivelng, for a duſane of we 
1 gluffs to the quene, © 60 
#108 Item, Be Androu Balfoure, fra Will. of Kerkettill, 2 che 
* and ane halve of blak, for a clok and a _ bern for 
| . the quene, price elne 36s. ſum - 4 10 0 

„ Item, Twa elne and ane halve of Scotts blak, to lyne the 

„ ſamyn clok, price elne 3. 0 12 6 

A Item, Three quarteris of blak, to fullfill furth the lyoyng 


of the queneis gowne, - = o 39 
Item, Fra Androu Mowbra 8 elne of braid dath, 6 Oo 
bris, to cover a baith ſate to the * rus 2 5. the 
elne - - o 169 
Item, Fra the ſamyn, 3 elne of braid clath, for a | Ghote to 
put about the * in the baith fat, price elne 35. 
ſum | IM 
Item, Fra Label Williamſone, be Sandy Wardropare, in + 
abſence of Androu Balfoure, 5 Novembris, 5 quarters of 
blak for hoſs to the quene, price elne 40s. ſum 2 10 0 
Item, Be Androu Balfoure, fra David Quhiteheid, 3 De- 
cembris, 7 elne of cramacy ſatyne, for a kirtell to the 
quene, and to cover her bonats of tyre, 8 elne 3 l. 
10 5. ſum 2 | 24 10 0 
Item, Given to a ſmyth of Leith fie a chimney to the ; 
quene's cloſat, - - 0 180 
Item, For band-ledder to the quene 's furring of her loves. o 50 
Item, Fra Henry Caunt, be Androu Balfoure, 17 Aprilis, 
5 elne of criſty gray, price of the elne 30 5. to lyne a 
gowne of blak damaſk to the quene, fum <- = 7100 
Item, Fra Thome of Stanly, 27 Aprilis, ane quarter of 
blew vellouſs, to cover the quene's ſtirup-irons, - o 150 
Item, Fra Will. of Rend, 7 Mali, and deliverit to Caldwell, | 
halfe ane elne of double tartan, to ** ryding collars 


— - - - - — 
* — 2 * 1 2 , — — 6 ” - . 
— — —— — — 2 1 _ - age &. : . 
* * = Wo — a + —— 3 + — — 2 — 
— — = > — — Ge 22 . 4 — - : 


for the quene, price = o $0 
Item, For 5 elne of ſmale bad clath fa 2 had ſchets, | 

price of the elne 45. - 1 00 
Item, Given to Caldwell, 22 Juaii, to buy 2 badge 3 


here chalmer, * o 120 
Item, Fra Iſabell Williamſone 2 dne of fatyng for tippats 

and collars, and deliverit to Caldwell, price elne 30s. 

ſum — 3 00 
Item, Fra Will. of Kd: ult. Juli, halfe ane * and 

halfe quarter of atyng, for the quenes — of tyr, 

price elne 303. 0 139 
Item, Fra Iſabell Wiltamſone, 26 Auguſti halfe a ane ie 

and halfe quarter of blak, for 2 pair of * to the ns — 

price elne 345. ſum - 1 1} 
Item, Gevin to Hud Sutor, for the quenis 8 fra 

ſaint Jelys day wes a zere, to the 21 day of Septembre, 7 o 
Item, Fra Will. of Kerkettill, and deliverit to Caldwell the 
ſamyn tyme, ane elne of ſatyne, for ſtomoks to the 

quene, . a 
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Scotiſh money. Mi 
| as i* 
ſtem, Fra Roger of Murray the halve of 5 quarters of oof 1 
vellous, for a tippat to the quene, price elne 50 5. 1 11 3 1 
ſtem, For armyng to lyne a ſtomok to the quene, — 1 3 0 1 
Item, To Thome Skynnare for 26 beſtes of grece, to lyne 1 
a tippat to the quene, price * 1 60 1 
tem, For making the tippat and 2 ſtomoks, — — 0 3 0 1 
Item, For a meſs bucke to the quenes alter, at her com- | * 
mand by capt. Johne cat, — — 10 13 4 { 
Summa totalis 113-2 6 
Things coft for my horde the prince. 
Imprimis, To my lorde prince, 28 Auguſti, from Robert 
Nut, 5 elne of holland clath, for ſarks and muchiſs, 
| price elne 105. ſum | 2 10 o 
Item, Fra Thome Malcolme, ultimo Auguſti, 5 quarters of 
quhite to lyne a cot to my lorde, price _ = . 0:23 0 
Item, Fra Donald of Kyle 3 quarters of broune for a cot, 
price elne 3 '. =... — — 3.4.6 1 
Item, The ſamyn time fra Thome Malcolme, 3 elne of 1 
quhite for his credile, and ſtuffe perteynyng thairto, ; 1 
price elne 2 5. — — — o 60 1 
Item, Gevin to Androu Balfoure, 12 Octobris, to buy 12 : 1 
elne of lynyng for a ſchets to my lord's nuryſs, : o 10 4 i 
Item, Sex elne of ſmale braid clath, for his ſchets, price io 
4s. ſum N 8 3 2 4 © 1 
Item, Tertio Februarii, for ane elne of quhite, to be hoſs 1 
to my lorde, price — — > 8 o 3 0 1 
Item, Fra Thome of Stanely 2 elne of lawne, for my 14 
lordes muchiſs, price elne 125. — — 1 4 0 bile 
Item, Fra Thome of Zare, ane elne of carſaye, 0 | {1 
Item, 30 Februarii, for ane elne of quhite for my lorde | 4 
princes pn price - 23 8 "He 1 
Item, Fra Dik Foreſtare, in Leith, 3 duſane of Eſtland we 
burds for my lorde prince's chalmer, price of the duſane li. 
. - — 5 P 2 5 0 i" 
Item, To my lorde prince for his ſarks, 3 elne of braid | i" 
clath, tane fra Iſabell Williamſone's ſone, price elne 45s. © 12 0 4 i 
Item, Fra Iſabell Williamſone, quarto Aprilis, 2 elne and *Y 
ane halve of Franche broune, to cover my lorde's cradill, ih 
price elne 305. ſum 8 e 3 15 0 
Item, For 4 elne and ane halve of tartane, for a ſparwort 
aboun his cradill, price elne 105. 00 


Item, Elevin elne of braid clath for ſarks and ſchets, tane 
fra Iſabell Williamſone, to my lorde prince, price elne 


4s. ſum 3 - = - 4.0 
Item, Fra Will. of Rend, to bind my lordes courtings, ane 

and a halve quarter of bukrame, PAR 1 
Item, For 8 elne of quhite to my lorde for blankats, price 

of the elne 3 5. — — - I 4 © 
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Boet. Scot. 


Hitt. lib. 11. 


fol. 254. 


Ford. Scoti- 


chron. lib. 4. ferent account, viz. That notwithſtanding his having pardoned, na), 


6: 41» 


lorde prince's nuryſs, price elne 24 s. 3 4 46 
Item, Ten elne of quhite fuſtiane for blankats to my lorde, , 
tane fra Will. of Rend, price elne 2s. 8 d. ſum 1 0 © 
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Scotiſh Money, 


"FR 
Item, Be Andron Balfoure, fra Thome of Zare, 28 Junii, * 


3 elne and ane halve of Inglis ruſſat, for a gowne to my 


Item, 12 elne of braid clath for a pair of ſchets, tane fra 
Will. of Rend, price elne 2s. 64. lum — S 
Item, To my lorde prince, fra Will. of Kerkettill, 5 elne 
of braid clath, to his ſchets in his cradill, price 2 5s. 6 d. 


I Jo o 


ſum 1 — — — — — o 12 6 
Item, Fra Will. of Kerkettill, 26 Julii, 8 elne of holland 

clath for ſarks and muchiſs, price elne 105. — 4 0 
Item, Fra Iſabell Williamſone, ſexto Octobris, 2 elne of 


ſatyne to his cot, price elne 365. — a 
Item, Fra the ſamyn, ane elne and ane halve of blew tar- 

tane, to lyne his gowne of a clath of gold. — 
Item, Twa elne and ane halve of quhite, for a nyght cot 

to him, — wy T7 


Summa totalis 41 14 


Sum total of the three accounts 273 18 


Due to balance 


In the debit of the above account the reader may obſerve, that the 
articles of compoſitions of charters, eſcheats, remiſſions, &c. we 
foreign to the conceſſions of wards, reliefs, revenues, and doris, 
made to the king by his nobility, in lieu of the crown lands he is fad 
to have granted them. Now, though theſe foreign articles may pro- 
bably have brought in as much money, if not more, yearly than thoſe 
of the wards, &c. I ſhall only reckon them equal in produce, which 
will bring the moieties of the balance to the ſum of 1483 J. 191. od 
half-penny, Scotiſh money, each: which ſhews us what a hopeful 
ſum our kings would have had (excluſive of the ſmall ſum abovemen- 
tioned, laid out in apparel) to ſupport their families, pay the civil if, 
and maintain the dignity of the crown, viz. 123. 135. 4 4. ſterling, 
of yearly revenue. Which is another proof of the abſurdity and 
falſity of Malcolm II. having diſtributed the national or crown lands 
among his nobility, 

Of a piece with the above is the ſtory, that Malcolm, by his im- 
prudent acts of generoſity aforeſaid, being become very poor, endet- 
voured to recover certain of the lands by illegally putting to death 
many of the poſſeſſors; which fo irritated their relations, and otbers 
apprehenſive of the like treatment, that they conſpired againſt Mal- 
colm, and murdered him in the caſtle of Glames. That he was mul- 
dered for endeavouring to recover the lands he never gave away, cal 
not be true; for his death, according to Fordun, happened on a di- 


enriched the relations and friends of the late uſurpers Conſtantine and 


Grim, they nevertheleſs ungratefully ſought all opportunities to diſ- 
| hs pate 


* 
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patch him, which they at laſt accompliſhed in the caſtle of Glames, 


after a brave defence made by himſelf and followers. 

This act of wickedneſs was not long unpuniſhed ; for the mur- Boet. Hiſt. | 
derers in making their eſcape, it being in the winter-time, and the A * 
lake or loch of Forfar then covered with 1ce and ſnow, over which they 
were paſſing, but it not being ſtrong enough to bear their horſes, all fell 
in, and were drowned; but being ſoon after taken up, their bodies were 
hung on gibbets in divers parts of the country. Thus fell Malcolm, 
| after a proſperous reign of thirty years, anno 1034, in the eightieth 

year of his age. 

Duncanvs I. WW 
= After the barbarous murder of Malcolm, Duncan, his grandſon, Ford. S:oti- 

in right of his mother Beatrix, relict of Crynyn abthane of the Iſles * 2288 

and weſtern parts of Scotland, acceded to the throne in the year 1034; 

but being of a mild and pacifick diſpoſition, a rebellion was raiſed 
againſt him by Macdowel of the Ifles, who flew Malcolm the king's 
Jicutenant in thoſe parts, and routed his army: againſt whom Mac- 
beth the king's couſin-german, and Bancho thane of Lochaber, 
being ſent, they beat and diſperſed the rebels; and Macdowel, having 
no hopes of a pardon, made an end of himſelf. 
| This rebellion was no ſooner over, than a dangerous ſtorm gathered Boet. Hit. 

in the north; for Sweyn king of Norway, brother (miſtaken for the 2 ">. 1+ 
ſon) of Cnute, had formed a ſcheme to ſubdue Scotland; and to that 
purpoſe fitted out a powerful fleet and army, and landed in the coun- 
| try of Fife, wherein he committed great depredations. At laſt being 
met by Duncan in the neighbourhood of Culroſs, a battle enſued, 
wherein the Scots were defeated ; and Duncan, with the remains of 
his army, retreated to the town of Perth, in which he endeavoured 
to ſecure himſelf till freſh ſupplies arrived. 

Sweyn, fluſhed with his late victory, marched to inveſt the town; ibid. fol. 246, 
and, ordering his fleet thither, reſolved to attack it both by land and 
water. In the mean time, Macbeth arriving with a conſiderable rein- 
forcement, the apprehenſions of the Scots were greatly alleviated : 
however, rather than riſk an engagement whereon depended the fate 
of the nation, it was reſolved to try what might be done by a ſtrata- 
| gem, deviſed by Bancho. To this end, commiſſioners were diſpatched 

to Sweyn, to treat of an accommodation ; but the haughty Norwe- 
gian would admit of no other terms, than the ſurrender of the king- 
dom to him: Fs 8 

Theſe conditions being very unacceptable, the commiſſioners were Ibid. fol, 257 
ſent back with proviſions of all ſorts, as a preſent to Sweyn and his 
army ; who being in great want, the dangerous gift was joyfully ac- 
cepted, which being mixed with the juice of ſomniferous herbs, the 
Norwegians not ſuſpecting the fraud; and regaling themſelves plenti- 
fully therewith, were laid faſt afleep; which the Scots taking advan- 
tage of, invaded their defenceleſs camp, and cut off the greateſt part 
of their army: and had not Sweyn, who was in the ſame condition 
with his men, been carried off by ſome of his people, who had not 
eat and drank fo heartily as others, he muſt have undergone the ſame 
fate, or been taken priſoner. But by his being luckily carried on board 
bs fleet, he returned ſafely to Norway, though moſt of his ſhips were 
itroyed by violent ſtorms; the wrecks whereof are ſaid to have given 
"vc to the dangerous ſand- banks in the mouth of the river Tay. This 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


loſs, Which is thought to have been the greateſt that either the Dive 
or Norwegians ever ſuſtained in Britain, is the more amazing, fine, ; 
was accoinpliſhed without the expence of Scotiſh blogd. 
Boet, Hit, Scon after Sweyn's leaving Scotland, a fleet, with à confideridle 
Scot. lib. 12. number of forces on board, ſent by Cnute (miſtaken for Harold) kin 
mm England, to reinforce his brother's army in theſe parts, entered by 
frith of Forth, and landing at Kinghorn, ſpoiled and laid waſte Par 
of the country of Fife: but being met by Macbeth and Bancho, were 
defeated, and the remains of their army forced to fly to their ſhip, 
from whence they wrote to the commanders of the Scotiſh army (x; 
leave to bury the bodies of their nobility and officers, ſlain in the late 
battle; which being agreed to, on their paying a certain ſum of Money 
they were interred in Inchcolm, an iſland in the. frith, where hes 
| ſepulchral monuments are ſtill ſaid to be ſeen. The Norwegian ang 
Danes, greatly diſcouraged and worn out by their many unſucceſf 
empts againſt Scotland, on this occaſion are {aid ſolemnly to hae 
fworn never to return to this county. 115 
Macbeth and Bancho, having greatly ſignalized themſelves in the 
feryice of their country, were become the darlings of the people, 
whereby the ambitious Macbeth was ſo elated, that he began to think 
of aſpiring to the royalty, to which he was greatly encouraged by the 
Ibid. fol. 258. inceſſant ſolicitations of his haughty wife. The firſt ſtep to be taken 
was to remoye the king, as had been often practiſed in former reigns; 
but as an inducement was neceſſary on that occaſion, a miracle muſt 
be deviſed to incite him to proceed; which is ſaid to have happened x 
followeth : | 
Macbeth and Bancho, on their way to court, which was then reſiding 
at Forreſs, were met in the fields by three women, in appearance more 
than human; who addreſiing themſelves to Macbeth, the firſt ſaluted 
Buchan. Scot. him by the title of thane of Angus; the ſecond, by thane of Murry; 
3 6. and the third, by the title of king. Macbeth making no return to 
2 1 5 theſe amazing compliments, Bancho was not a little troubled at ther 
taking no notice of him, by foretelling ſomething in his favour. One 
of them ſaid, To you, fir, the fates are more propitious; Macbeth 
<« ſhall reign, his poſterity not: but from Bancho ſhall deſcend a race 
te of kings.” Whereupon they all diſappeared. Thus encouraged, 
Macbeth murdered the king at Inverneſs. 
MacBeTHus, | 
Although Macbeth aſcended the throne by the barbarous and peri- 
dious murder of his ſovereign, yet he governed, during the firſt te 
years of his reign, with moderation, juſtice, and ſeeming piety: bit 
finding himſelf not ſecure, during the lives of the prinees Malcoln 
and Donald, (the former, from the large dimenſions of his head, vs 
firnamed Canmore, that is, great head; and the latter Bane, that 5 
white, from his fair complexion) he endeavoured to diſpatch then 
likewiſe ; which they being aware of, raiſed troops to defend them 
ſelves, and maintain their right, which they did for the ſpace of tuo 
years; but being unable to continue the war, or remain in the bing 
dom with ſafety, Malcolm withdrew to his principality of Cumbet- 
land, and Donald his brother to the weſtern iſles. 
While there was no appearance of trouble, Macbeth governed t 
the ſatisfaction of every one; made laws to ſecure the rights of the 
people, and, by his liberality to the nobility, attached them to bib n 


390 


Ibid. fol. 257. 
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reſt, But now he became jealous of all men in power, and parti- 
cularly of Rancho, who was far ſuperior to the reft in might. Beſides, 
he had not forgot the prediction concerning him; and to elude the 
prophecy, ſo far as it regarded Bancho, invited him and Fleance, his 


ſon, to an entertainment, and regaled them in a ſumptuous manner: 
but they repairing homewards late in the night, a tumult, by deſign, 
was raiſed in the ſtreet through which they were to paſs, in which Ban- 
cho was killed; but Fleance eſcaping, was reſerved for better fortune. 

The murder of Bancho ſtruck the whole kingdom with terror, no poet. Scot. 
man thinking himſelf ſafe, after this bloody tragedy perpetrated on one 0 75 12. 
who, next to Macbeth, was che moſt powerful man in the kingdom. 
Now, diveſted of benevolence and money, he acted the tyrant in the 
moſt deſtructive degree; and, degenerating into cowardice, erected a 
ſtrong fortreſs or caſtle on the ſummit of the lofty and ſteep hill of 
Da in Perthſhire, which, having an extenſive proſpect on all 
fides, could not eafily be ſurprized : and although he took all the pre- 
cautions imaginable to ſecure his hated life, the only thing which gave 
him eaſe was the aſſurance given him by a ſorcereſs, that he ſhould 
not be overcome till the foreſt of Birnan was brought to his caftle of 
Dunſinnan, and that he ſhould not die by any man born of a woman: 

Lucky had it been for Macduff, earl of Fife, that the uſurper Ibid. ſ6!. 261: 
believed the deluding oracle; for he being one of the moſt noted 
loyaliits and powerful men in Scotland, Macbeth had more reaſon to 
fear him than any other man in the kingdom : he now, however, re- 
ſolved to remove him out of the way as ſoon as poſſible, which Mac- 
duff being appriſed of, he fled by ſea to England, to deliberate with 
Malcolm on meaſures to be taken towards his reſtoration. The ty- 
rant was no ſooner informed of Macduff's eſcape, than he put to death 
his wife, children, and ſervants, and confiſcated his eſtate. 3 
Malcolm being then at the court of Edward, ſirnamed the Confeſſor, Ford. Scoti- 
king of England, Macduff diſcovered to him the buſineſs he came cen. lb. 5: 
about; but Malcolm it ſeems being very diffident, our writers have, by . 
long rhetorical flouriſhes, and a Billingſgate ſpeech put into his mouth, 
made him not only reje& the crown, but to have maltreated Mac- 
duff for his ſincerity in the groſſeſt manner, telling him, that, in- 
ſtead of helping to recover the crown, he intended to betray him. 

This being refuted by Macduff, in a proper but handſome manner, 
Malcolm declared, that what he ſaid was with a view to difcover 
whether his heart and tongue went together. Be that as-it will, this 
is certain, that he not only prevailed on Malcolm to endeavour to re- 
cover his right, but he was likewiſe ſtimulated thereto by the generous 
offer of aſſiſtance from king Edward, which, according to Simeon 
of Durham and Roger Hoveden, was a fleet by ſea, and an army by 

land, under the command of Siward earl of Northumberland, grand- 
lather to Malcolm ; the latter is, by Buchanan, ſaid to have amounted 
to ten thouſand men. But by the ridiculous account given us by For- 
dun, Malcolm is ſaid to have refuſed Edward's offer of aſſiſtance, and Ibid. e 7. 
brought only Siward along with him, as if he alone were ſufficient to 
reſtore him. Similar to this ſtory. is that told us by Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter, that Scotland being conquered by the auxiliary Engliſh army, 

Edward gave it to Malcolm, to be held of him and his ſucceſſors. 


Tow is a falſity ſo very groſs, that no other Engliſh writer mentions 
© lame. | | | Wigs 
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army in order of battle; but, conſcious of the badneſs of his cauſe 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
The army under Siward, being joined by a number of volunteer: 
in England, began their march for Scotland, accompagled. by TRY 
colm ; whither Macduff went ſome time before, to prepare the 
loyaliſts to join them. Macbeth, having received advice of the pre- 
arations making in England againſt him, endeayoured to ſecure him. 
ſelf in the beſt manner he could, by ſeizihg all perſons diſaffected to 
his government, and raiſing forces to withſtand the intended invaſion 
In the mean time an aſſociation was formed, and troops raiſed by Mat. 
duff, to join the Engliſh auxiliaries on their arrival in Scotland; and 
being joined, they were daily increaſed by deſerters from the uſurper, 
army; inſomuch that Macbeth and his adherents were forced to 5 to 
his caſtle of Dunſinnan for ſafety ; and being cloſely purſued by Mal 
colm, his ſoldiers, in their march by the wood of Birnan, cut down 
boughs, and ſtuck them in their helmets, by way of triumph. Thi 
was no ſooner perceived by Macbeth, than he diſcovered how greatly 
he had been itnpoſed on by the ſorcereſs, who had tricked him into: 
belief, that he ſhould not be overcome till the wood of Birnan wa 
brought to his caſtle of Dunſinnan. 8 


However, having reſolved to try his fate in fight, he drew up hi 


the armies no ſooner met than he fled in a daſtardly manner; which fo 
diſcouraged his men, that they ſubmitted to Malcolm: and Macheth 
being purſued by Macduff, was by him killed at a place (according to 
a tradition amongſt the people in that neighbourhood) near the village 
of Meigle in Strathmore, in Perthſhire, called Bely-duff; which 
being of a ſmall circular form, ſurrounded with trees, it is till wel 
preſerved in commemoration of the death of the uſurper. Macduff 
in conſideration of the ſignal ſervices performed by him in the reſto- 
ration of Malcolm, had a charter granted him by that prince; of 
which, ſome ſay, the following inſcription is the tenour, which ws 
engraven on a monument near the town of Newburgh, in the country 
of Fife, called Macduff's croſs; which, according to fir James Bal- 
four, was deſtroyed by the covenanters, in the civil war in the reign 
of queen Mary, on their march from the town of Perth to that of dt. 
Andrew's. Now as the only part of the ſaid croſs remaining at pre- 
ſent is the pedeſtal, I ſhall, for the information of the curious, ſubjon 
a copy of the inſcription, taken from that on the body of the croß, 
before its deſtruction, which, from its amazing ſtile, is probably n0 
where to be paralleled, and is as follows: 


Maldraradrum dragos, Malairia largia largos, 
Spalando ſpados, five nig fig knippite gnaros, 

Lorea lauriſcos, lauringen louria luſcos, 

Et coluburtos fic fit tibi burſea burtus. 

Exitus & blaradrum five lim, five lam, ſive labrum, 
Propter Macgidrim & hoc oblatum, 

Accepe ſmaleridem, ſuper limpide, lampida labrum. 


The ingenious Mr. Cuningham, in his remark on the above lines 
having told us that they are a compound of the Latin and Saxon lan- 
pnages makes them to be the ſubſtance of the charter granted by 

alcolm Canmore to Macduff earl of Fife, which he has rendered 
into Engliſh, as follows: | 


6 15 « Ye, 
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« Ye, earl of Fife, receive for your ſervices; as my lieutenant, (by Sb. modern 
« right of this regality) large meaſures of corn for the tranſgreſſions * 
« of the laws, as well from thoſe that want, or put away their wea- 
« pons of warfare, as of ſuch as ſtay away from; or refuſe to come 
« to the hoſt, or thoſe that raiſe frays or diſturbances therein; or from 
« ſuch as keep, haunt, and frequent unlawful convocations ; together 
« with all amerciaments due to me for the laughter of a free liege; of 
« for a robbery or theft, or for adultery or fornication, within your 
« hounds ; with unlaws of fugitives, and the penalties due by ſuch 
« cowards as deſert the hoſt, or run away from their colours. Thus 
« ſhall your gains be the greater, And yet, further to witneſs my 
| « kindneſs, I remit to thoſe of your kindred all iſſues of wounds, be 
« it of limb, lith, or life, in ſua far as for this offering (to wit, of nine 
« kyne and a queyoch) they ſhall be indemnified for limb, lith; or 
« life.“ . . 5 3 
We are told by ſir James Dalrymple, in his ſecond edition of Cam Camd. De- 
den's deſcription of Scotland, that one Douglas of Newburgh, near ſcript. Scot? 
the ſaid croſs, had a copy of another explanation of the aforeſaid * * 
charter, which was as follows: | 


Ara urget lex quos, laregentes atria lis quos; 
Hoc qui laboras, hac fit tibi puctio portus, 
Mille reum drachmas, mulctam delargior agris, 
Spes tantum paris, cum nex fit a nepote natis _ 
Propter Macgidrum & hoc oblatum, accepe ſemel 
Hearedum, ſuper Iymphato, lapide labem. 


Engliſhed thus : 
« All ſuch as are within the ninth degree 
* Of kindred to that ancient thane Macduff, 
« And yet for ſlaughter are compell'd to flie, 
«© And leave their houſes and their houſhold ſtuff; 
e Here they ſhall find for their refuge a place, 
ce To fave them from the cruel blood avenger; 
« A privilege peculiar to that race, 
« Which never was allow'd to any ſtranger : 
« But they muſt enter heir on this condition, 
(Which they obſerve muſt with a faith unfeigned) | 
* To pay a thouſand groats for their remiſſion, 
e Or elſe their lands and goods ſhall be diſtrained, 
« For faint Macgidder's fake and this oblation; 
ce And by their only waſhing at this ſtone, 
e Purg'd is the blood ſhed by that generation: 


e This privilege pertains to them alone.” 


And Malcolm farther, to ſhew the grateful ſenſe he had of Mac- Boet. Hit. 
duff's ſervice, granted to him and his heirs three very great and > 5. 
honourable privileges, viz. To crown the king, to lead the van in the eat 
royal armies, and to appoint all officers within his own regality. 

Thus was Malcolm reſtored. to his crown and kingdom by the 
aſliſtance of an Engliſh army, though not chiefly by it, as ſome Eng= 
ſh writers would have us believe. And that it was not ſo, is manifeſt 
Y Fordun and Buchanan, who tell us, that Malcolm was not crowned, 
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TRE HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


nor got poſſeſſion of the kingdom, till the year 1057 ; and, accordi 
to Boece and Leſly, not till anno 1061, before either of which Ak 
Siward is ſaid to have died. We are told by Fordun, that Malcolm 
owed the crown to his own valour, and the loyalty of his people, who 
were engaged in a war againſt the uſurper about the ſpace of thry, 
years before his death. However, it 1s generally agreed that Malcolm 


was reſtored by aſſiſtance from England. | 
MALcoLMus III. 5 El 

Although Malcolm III. firnamed Canmore, that is, great heyy 
after a long exile, was reſtored to his crown and royal dignity by the 
death of Macbeth, yet an end was not put to the uſurpation; & 
having left Lulach, his ſon, from his being an idiot firnamed Fatuyg 
he nevertheleſs was, by the friends of his late father, proclaimed King 
at Scone, in oppoſition to Malcolm ; who, having aſſumed the govern. 
ment in the year 1057, marched in queſt of Lulach, who, on his 2 
proach, retreated with the ſmall number of his deſperate follower, 
having plundered the country in their march northwards, but wer 
overtaken in Strathbolgy, and all put to the ſword. But Macbeth an 
Lulach being royally deſcended, their bodies were ordered to be i 
terred amongſt thoſe of their anceſtors at Icolmkill, and were the lf 
of the royal family interred in that place. 

Malcolm was no ſooner freed from his rivals, than divers rebellion 
broke out in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, viz. in the country of Gil. 
loway and the weſtern Iſles, and in the counties of Murray, Rok 
and Caithneſs. Againſt the former, Macduff was appointed com- 
mander, and Walter was ſent to. repreſs the latter; by whoſe goal 
conduct both rebellions were ſoon quelled, and the ringleaders puniſhel 
in an exemplary manner. In conſideration of the great ſervice dont 
on this occafion, Malcolm created Walter high ſteward of Scotland; 
from whom not only deſcended the royal family of Stewart, but hs 
deſcendants received their names from his office: and as to Macduf, 
he had ſo many lands, honours, and privileges conferred on him be. 
fore, that there was hardly room left for more. OR 

Though by Malcolm's happy reſtoration all things ſeemed to col. 
ſpire to peace and plenty, with a ſeries of halcyon days; yet he ws 
not ſecure from the plots and attempts of the wicked murderers of hy 
late father, who had conſpired his death; of which Malcolm bein 
informed, commanded the informers not to divulge it to any other 
perſon. The miſcreant, who undertook to diſpatch the king, comic; 
to court to execute his villainous intention, brought with him a m1. 
merous band to favour his eſcape. He was ſeemingly kindly received 
by Malcolm, who invited him to a hunting match, to be performel 
the day after; which was no ſooner over, than Malcolm addreſſed hun 
ſelf to the traitor as follows : a 

« Being informed of your wicked deſign againſt my perſon, t 
«© now being alone, you in ſome meaſure have an opportunity fach 
and honourably to put the ſame in execution, and not to accomplil 
ce it in a traitorous manner: wherefore, if you have the ſpirit of 1 
6 brave man, and not that of a daſtardly ruffian, give me, as | do you 
« fair play for my life.” Then attempting to draw his ſword, ti 
traitor was ſo greatly amazed at the unparalleled generoſity and bar 
very of the king, that he fell on his knees, and humbly begged pit 
don ; which, to the ſurprize of all, was granted by MA, WE 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
REMARK. If this tranſaction be true, for it 1s by many juſtly queſ- 


rage or clemency, may be cenſured as guilty of the greateſt weakneſs 
and indiſcretion, by putting himſelf on a level with the worſt of his 
| ſubjects, to riſk his life (which ought to be preſerved for the good of 
his people) to fight one of the moſt abandoned and execrable villains! 
Be that as it will, Malcolm was no ſooner reſtored to his kingdom, 
than he ſhewed his gratitude to thoſe who had been inſtrumental in 
his re- eſtabliſnment. In a convention of the ſtates, held at Forfar in 
Angus, he reſtored to ſome their lands, which were forfeited by Mac- 
beth, and conferred on others divers lands and poſſeſſions, enjoyed at 
preſent by their deſcendants. His beneficence was not confined to his 
own people, but extended to the Engliſh adherents to Edgar Atheling, 
to whom he not only obliged William the Conqueror to reſtore them 
their eſtates; but to ſuch of them as were willing to live free men in 
Scotland, he bountifully beſtowed lands and tenements, according to 
their ſeveral ſtations. „ 

Although we are told by our writers, that from the death of Mac- 
beth to the Norman invaſion of England, Malcolm enjoyed a ſtate of 
ſerenity and peace; yet the Engliſh writers ſay that Malcolm, anno 
1060, about three years after his reſtoration, in his journey to England 
to viſit his great friend and benefactor, Edward the Confeſſor, con- 
trated fo great a friendſhip with Tofti, earl of Northumberland, who 
vas appointed to attend him on his way to the court, that they became 
as it were ſworn brethren. But Tofti, ſome time after, being obliged 


| Northumberland; and committed great ravages therein. 


worſt of men to have acted in ſo ungenerous a manner, nay, I may ſay 
per fidious. But that he did not, I think, does in ſome meaſure appear 
by the filence of our writers in that reſpe&, together with the great 
honour, generous temper, and numerous acts of benevolence for which 
Malcolm is ſo highly celebrated: for ſuch an iniquitous action as that 
would have been, would not only have cauſed a breach with Tofti, but 
an act of the vileſt and blackeſt ingratitude to his great friend and 


doubtedly would have reſented, as in juſtice they ought; but as it does 
not appear they did, I think it muſt be a miſtake of Simeon of Dur- 


i ham's, in point of chronology, both as to the time and perſons. It 
f vas the intereſt of Malcolm, both in policy and gratitude, to hold a 
; | dood correſpondence with Edward. | | 
"RS William duke of Normandy having ſubdued the neighbouring 
kingdom of England; Scotland, according to Engliſh writers, not only 
. became an aſylum for his enemies, and the malcontents of his new 
y kingdom, but Malcolm openly favoured a dangerous inſurrection in the 
0 northern parts of England, anno 1068; which giving William no 
6 mall uneaſineſs, he was, no doubt, willing to accommodate matters 
f with Malcolm in the beſt manner he could. To which end, we are 
2 told by Ordoricus Vitalis, that William having received Egelwin, biſhop 


of Durham, into fayour, terms of peace were offered by him to Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, which being approved of, matters, by his me- 
diation, were happily accommodated between the two kings. This 


Peace proved of no long duration; for we are told by Simeon of 
; Durham, 
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tioned, Malcolm, inſtead of having acted either with prudence, cou- 
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Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 12. 
fol. 264. 


Sim. Dunelm. 
ad an. 1060. 


to repair to Rome, Malcolm taking advantage of his abſence, invaded 


REMARK. Were this relation true, Malcolm muſt have been the 


benefactor king Edward, and the Engliſh nation, which they un- 


Ordor. Vital. 
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Chron. Sax. Durham, that in the autumn following earl Goſpatrick, Maleſ * 


ad an. 1018 
Sim. Dun- 


elm. 


Flor. Wigorn. mother Agatha, and his ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtina to join 


Id. ibid. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron, lib. 5. 


tap. I 4. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 12. 


fol. 266. 


and other Northumbrian noblemen, apprehenſive of being ſcized 


impriſoned; as many others were, prevailed on Edgar Athelin and 


8, bis 
they repaired to Scotland by fea, where they were not only adh . 
ceived and nobly entertained by Malcolm, but he conferred on then 
lands and eſtates of conſiderable value, ſome of which are ill in pol. 
ſeſſion of their deſcendants, amongſt the antient Scotiſh nobility, 
Malcolm by this having declared himſelf protector of the oppreſſe 
Engliſh, we are told by Hoveden, that the yeat following, viz. 100 
he invaded the northern parts of England with a powerful army, ant 
committing great ravages, killed a number of the nobility and People 
and laid waſte the countries of Tieſdale, Clieveland, Heorterns, 
and biſhoprick of Durham; where he received advice of Edgar Acht. 
ling and his company's being arrived in the harbour of Waremout, 
in their way to Scotland: thither Malcolm haſtened, and congratuly. 
ing them on their arrival, promiſed them a fafe retreat, and fecure te. 
fidence in his dominions. 
REeMarx. Neither of the above accounts of Edgar Atheling' g. 
ing to Scotland are to be depended on, ſeeing they contradict the re. 
lation thereof given by Turgot, who was cotemporary with, and i 
ſuch favour with Malcolm, that, from being prior of the monaſtery 
at Durham, he promoted him to the biſhoprick of St. Andrews, an, 
being always near the king, had a better opportunity of knowing 
what paſſed in Scotland than any foreign writer could have; where. 
fore Turgot, who wrote the lives of the ſaid Malcolm and his co 
ſort Margaret, is much more to be depended on than the Engl 
hiſtorians who mention that occurrence, which, by Turgot, is fil 
to have happened as followeth, viz. Upon the conqueſt of England 
the Normans, Edgar Atheling's hopes being at an end in reſped u 
his right of ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown; and being apprehenſne 
of the danger he run, being the only male branch remaining of the 
royal Saxon line, he judged it proper to provide for the ſecurity of hs 
perſon againſt all attempts that might be made by the uſurpes ; which 
he endeavoured to do, by repairing on board a veſſel, accompanied by 
his mother Agatha, and fiſters Margaret and Chriſtina, in order to retun 
to Hungary, the place of their nativities : but being by ſtreſs of wer 
ther drove on the coaſt of Scotland, they put into the frith of Fort, 
which Malcolm, then at his caftle of Dunfermling in that neig- 
bourhood, receiving advice of, he repaired thither, and, congratuli 
ing their fafe arrival, aſſured them of protection and fafety in ll 
dominions ; which they thankfully accepting, Malcolm became © 
enamoured with the beauty and excellent qualities of Marge, 
Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter, that he married her the year after, in the tou 
tecnth of his reign, anno 1070. 1 
William the conqueror was apprehenſive that this marriage mig) 
be attended with bad conſequences, by raifing factions and inſurrectom 
in England, in favour of Edgar; for the preventing of which he b. 
niſhed a number of the moſt ſuſpected: theſe retiring to and ſettling 
Scotland, Malcolm, for their ſupport, beſtowed on many of then 
lands and poſſeſſions; among whom were the Lindſays, Ramſß 
Wars, Lovel, Towers, Preſton, Sandilands, Biſſet, Sowles, were 
6 
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Maxwell, Creighton, Fotheringham, Giffard, Bothwick, and others, 
many of which families are amongſt our antient nobility at preſent. 

To revenge the great depredations committed in the northern parts 
of England by Malcolm, in the year 106g abovementioned, Goſpa- 
trick, who had juſt purchaſed of William the conqueror the county 
of Northumberland, entered Malcolm's province of Cumberland, and 
deſtroyed it far and near. This proceeding was ſo highly reſented by 
Malcolm, that he gave orders to his men to kill or carry off all the 
Engliſh they could : the ſlaughter on this occaſion was ſo great, and 
captives ſo numerous, that, according to Simeon of Durham, there Sim. Duneim. 
was hardly a village, nay, ſcarcely a houſe in Scotland without them. ad an. 106g, 

It ſeems the ravages committed in the northern parts of England, 
| and ſpoils carried off by Malcolm, were not ſufficiently revenged by 
| Goſpatrick's making repriſals in Cumberland. We are told by the 
Saxon chronicle, and Florence of Worceſter, that William the con- Chron. Sax. 
queror, in the year 1072, invaded Scotland with a great army by land, Flor. Wem 
and a powerful fleet by ſea, with an intent to ſubdue it; but when he 
entered the country, he was met by Malcolm at a place called Aber- 
nethie, where he ſubmitted himſelf, and became William's liegeman, 
and gave hoſtages for the true obſervation of the treaty then concluded. 
But Ingulph is more particular, by ſaying, that William then ſubdued _ x 
Scotland, and compelled Malcolm to do him homage, and ſwear fealty "7: 
at the aforeſaid place. This monk, like the reſt of his brethren, has 
| concealed the territories this homage is ſaid to have been done for; 
| whether for the kingdom of Scotland, Cumberland, or Lothian ; for 
Northumberland then belonged to Goſpatrick. Wherefore we have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, that had it been for Scotland, Ingulph 
would have exulted, and proclaimed it with an air of triumph. How- 
ever, the declarations of thoſe writers have given occaſion to Holling- T,, if. 
ſhed, and other modern Engliſh writers, without the leaſt authority Ang]. vol. 2. 
to aſſert, that Malcolm did homage to William for all Scotland. 1. P. 37. 
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to To what has been ſaid, I ſhall ſubjoin the accounts of thoſe tranſ- WW 
in actions given by two other Engliſh hiſtorians. The firſt whereof, 1:8 
te Wy Polydore Virgil, ſays, that William having entered Galloway, his army 9 
1 was ſo much harraſſed in paſſing mountains and marſhes in purſuit of 1 
ich the enemy, that he was forced to give over his expedition in that 44 
| by country ; whence winding eaſtwards, he marched into the. country of 1 
turn Lothian, where Malcolm then lay with his army, being reſolved to | 1 
ver. end the war by a deciſive battle. But Malcolm, wiſely conſidering the 4 
th, uncertainty of ſucceſs, judged it not prudent to riſk the fate of his 1 
g- kingdom on the chance of a battle; wherefore he ſent ambaſſadors to | 
ul William with terms of peace, which were well received and willingly | 

| bs cepted; for it ſeems that William being of the ſame mind with 

e b Malcolm, that it was better to accommodate matters in an amicable 

auc, ay, than leave it to fortune, provided Malcolm would take an 


ech of fealty to him: and, on the other hand, at the deſire of Mal- 
Folmthe Engliſh exiles were reſtored to their eſtates by William; which 
eus he was not willing to diſoblige the king of Scots. 

Our next hiſtorian is Sir William Temple, who, ſpeaking of this Temp. In- 
Far ſays, that “ for ſome days the armies ſtood at bay, ſeeming 5795; Hi 
both prepared for a fierce encounter, and yet both conſented to delay 12 1a. 
i, from the mutual reſpe& they had to one another's forces and 
diſpoſitions. They were indeed not much unequal in numbers, nor 
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te in the bravery and order of their troops. Both kings were wall 
and wiſe, having been trained up in arms, inured to dangers, and | 
« much embroiled at home in the beginning of their reigns. The, | 
« were now animated to battle by their own courage, as well a; * 
< that of their ſoldiers : yet both conſidered the event in the "hy 
te tainty, and the conſequence. The loſs of a battle might prove the 
loſs of a crown, and the fortune of one day determine the fate 
« a'kingdom. They very well knew, that whoever. fights a 
“ with what number of forces, what proviſions and orders, or , 
e pearances ſoever of ſucceſs ; yet, at the beſt, runs a venture, and 
leaves much at the mercy of fortune, from accidents not to be fo 
<* ſeen by any prudence, or governed by any conduct or ſkill, 
Temp. In- e Theſe refle&tions began to diſpoſe both kings to the thoughts (x 
=_ Hiſt. c ending their quarrel by a peace, rather than a battle: and thou h 
ngl. p. 120, | 3 * 
121, 122. both had the fame inclinations, yet each was unwilling firſt to dif. 
<« yer it, leſt it might be interpreted to proceed from apprehenſig; 
of weakneſs or fear, and thereby diſhearten their own ſoldiers, g 
< encourage their enemies. The Scots at length began the overtun 
* which was received by king William with a ſhew of indiffereng, 
e but with a concealed joy; and the more reaſonable, as having th 
« greater ſtake, the leſs to win, and the more to loſe by the iſle a 
<« a battle.” | 
Boet. Hiſt. Our writers give a different account of the tranſaRions in thok 
Scot. lib. 12. Wars, by telling us, that at the commencement thereof, Roger, | 
bord eo. Norman, was ſent with an army into Northumberland, to oppoſe th 
ord. Scott. -.\ 4. A | e 
chron. lib. g. united forces of Malcolm and Siward ; but Roger being defeated, and 
ys after killed by his own people, Richard, duke of Glouceſte, 
Scot. lib. . Was ſent with a much greater army, but being narrowly watched 
p. 116. Patrick Dunbar, and many of his men cut off by frequent ſhirmiſhs, 
he was obliged to retreat; and biſhop Odo, William's half brother, 
being ſent at the head of a great army to ſupply his place, laid walk 
the greateſt part of Northumberland; whence returning with a fd 
booty, he was ſet upon by Malcolm and Siward, who defeated him, ai 
recovered the prey. The abovenamed generals not ſucceeding in thet 
deſigns, Robert, William's eldeſt fon, was ſent at the head of u 
army more numerous than any of the former, but with no better ſuc 
ceſs; for, encamping at the river Tyne, he contented himſelf wi 
erecting. a caſtle at a ford in the river, near the village of Menk 
cheſter, the name of which was obliged to make way to that of New 
caſtle, by which the town 1s ſtill denominated. 
Engliſh writers, who place Robert's expedition in the year 108 
(which is eight years after the concluſion of the ſecond. peace betwel 
the two kings) charge Malcolm with having, without the leaſt offend 
or provocation given, broke the peace divers times, viz. anno 1076, 
when he invaded Northumberland, plundered it, and carried aw! 
vaſt number of people with large ſpoils. That he committed the lit 
depredations in Edward the confeſſor's time; and broke with Willa 
the Norman, before he took part in Edgar Atheling's- quarrel. 
after Atheling s rcnouncing his. pretenſions to the crown, and fecot 
ciling himſelf to the conqueror, Malcolm invaded England wüten 
an offence given. But as thoſe relations ſeem to be meer- aſſertion 
they are not much to be depended on. its col 
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are mere romances ; for one Roger did not invade Scotland at 
chat time, nor was the duke of Glouceſter in England long after; 
and that Odo the biſhop was not ſent againſt the Scots, but to revenge 
the murder of Walcher, biſhop of Durham. : Be theſe things as they 
will, the writers of both nations agree in this, that after a long and 


delivered up to William. This demand ſeems not to have been com- 
plied with, by Atheling's continuing in Scotland a long time after 
that period. 2. That thenceforth no Engliſh exiles be admitted into, 
or entertained in Scotland. This ſeems likewiſe to have been rejected 
by Malcolm, who, according to Simeon of Durham, not only received 
Goſpatrick into favour, but conferred on him the lands of Dunbar in 
Faſt Lothian. 3. That Malcolm ſhall continue in poſſeſſion of his 
Engliſh dominions, and'do homage to William for the ſame. 4. Such 
of the Engliſh exiles as are willing to return to their own country, 
ſhall, on their ſubmiſſion to William, have their eſtates reſtored to them. 


Stanmoor, in Yorkſhire, with the effigy of the kings on the northern 
and ſouthern ſides thereof, by the Engliſh denominated Rarecroſs, and 
by the Scots Recroſs, that is, the kings croſs; to ſerve as a boundary 
between the two kingdoms. The remains whereof were ſeen by 
Camden, about the beginning of the ſeventeeth century, which pro- 
bably may ſtill be extant. N e 
The ancient Engliſh writers having only told us, that Malcolm 
did homage to William, without mentioning whether it was done for 
the kingdom of Scotland, or for Cumberland and other Engliſh: do- 
minions held by the kings of Scotland of the kings of England, this 
has occaſioned great diſputes between the later writers of both na- 
tions. Had it been for Scotland, it is not to be doubted they would; 
with the greateſt pleaſure, have declared the ſame, and not have left 
a matter of that conſequence to be controverted by future ages: and 
| as they could not prove it to have been done for Scotland, they have left 
it doubtful, to encourage cavillers to diſpute, although contrary to the 
| expreſs ſtipulation in the third article of the aforeſaid treaty. 


And, being ſenſible that all their artful fencings are not ſufficient 
| to prove, that Malcolm did homage to William for the kingdom of 

Scotland, nor any other of our kings, (except William, as hereafter 
ſhall be mentioned) to any king of England for the ſame, they have 
brought a charter from tlie royal archives at Weſtminſter, to prove, 
that homage was done by king Malcolm at Vork, in the ninth year of 
| his reign, by the conſent and advice of Margaret his conſort, and- 


for the whole kingdom of Scotland, which is of the following tenor, 

. That Malcolm king of Scotland, and Edward his ſon; earl of 
Carrick and Rotheſey, hold the kingdom of Scotland of Edward king, 
of England, the ſuperior and liege lord of Scotland. — NN 
_ Remaxx: ' Sufely\nothing can more demonſtate the pitiful ſubter- 
fuges the Engliſh- are drove to, to ſupport their pretended ſuperiority 
over Scotland, tHin'the ſpurious charter aforeſaid ; the author whereof 


muſt have been as weak as wicked; 


* | This 


339 


However, to ſhew they are facts, a modern Engliſh hiſtorian ſays, Tyr. Hiſt, 
| * 5 * x. ; LL > Lo 4 - ng. vol. 2. 
that the greateſt part of the Scotiſh relations concerning theſe wars b. 1 7. 


bloody war, a peace was concluded between Malcolm and William. Craig. o- 
The firſt article require, that all the Engliſh exiles in Scotland be — chap. 


In commemoration of this treaty, a ſtone. croſs was erected; on Poet. Scot. 
It. 11D, 12. 
fol. 267. 


Edgar Atheling her brother; to Edward the confeſſor, king of England; Ag! 
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For this charter appears to be a bungling contrivance and conti 

blunder ; its characters are many years later than Malcolm's time; z 
ſyllabication is modern; it makes the king ſpeak in the plural numbe = 
which was never uſed in Britain till the reign of John king of Evglany 
it makes Malcolm addreſs Edward by way of a prayer, commenc,” 
our lord, &c. it intitles Malcolm, king of Scotland and iſles adjacen; 
a title never uſed by the kings of Scotland; it calls Malcolm's elde 
ſon, Edward earl of Carrick and Rothſey, whereas the heir appaem 
to the crown of Scotland was then intitled prince of Cumberland. 
for that of Rotheſey came not into uſe, till the acceſſion of the fam, 
of Stewart to the throne, divers centuries after: it uſeth the Fend 
appellation, parliament, though not known in Britain till after th, 
Norman conqueſt. But that which ſhews the fallacy of this pretendel 
charter beyond contradiction, is the conſent of Margaret, and Edwyy 
her ſon ; the former was not queen of Scotland till after the year 1066, 
when William the Norman invaded England; and if, according ty 
Engliſh writers, ſhe was not married in the year 1070, and that her 
ſon Edward, according to the laws of Scotland, was not capable of 
tranſacting affairs of that moment till he came of age, he muſt hay 
conſented to and ſubſcribed the ſaid charter before he was born. 

Of the ſame ſtamp is a modern copy of the laws of Edward the 
confeſſor, and William the conqueror, in Lambard's Archaionomiz 
which are brought to prove Malcolm's being ſubject to the king of 
England: theſe have been effectually refuted by Anderſon ; and inthe 
genuine laws of the ſaid prince, publiſhed by divers other Engliſh wr 
ters, there is not the leaſt mention of the pretended homage : which 
ſhall ſuffice, without mentioning. the idle tales and ridiculous monkif 
fables of pope Eleutherus's letter to Lucius, king of Britain, in the yex 
169 ; or that Arthur ſubdued Scotland, Norway, &c. and made eaſtern 
Lapland the boundary of his dominions ; or that Ina was choſen by 
an angel to be the firſt Britiſh monarch. On the faith of ſuch writer, 
the homage ſaid to be paid by the kings of Scotland to the kings d 
England is built. | . as 

The abovementioned counterfeit charter I take to have been written 
in the reign of Edward I. king of England, and probably by his con- 
mand, ſeeing it is preſerved in the royal repoſitory of records at Welt 
minſter ; more eſpecially if we conſider, that Edward ſtuck at no- 
thing, both by invention and concealment, to aſcertain his unjuſt clam 
to the ſuperiority of Scotland : this is evident, by his endeayouring to 
prove the ſame by the romance of the infamous Geoffry of Mou 
mouth, falſely entituled the hiſtory of Britain; wherein he aflerts, that 
Albanactus, a pretended ſon of the fabulous king Brutus, whom It 
fabulouſly aſſerts to have been the founder of the Britiſh monarcly, 
was king of Scotland : nor had Edward the candour to acknowledge 
the acquittance or diſcharge given by Richard I. king of England, to 
the Scots, of the ſuperiority extorted from our king William, di- 
ring his captivity in England. | 

That ſome Engliſh writers have endeavoured to ſhew that Scotland 
was held of England, is not to be wondered at, ſince thoſe who men 
tion it wrote in the times when war was inceſſantly carried on betwerl 
the two nations; which begetting as it were an innate antipathy in the 
people of both kingdoms, they ſtuck at nothing to aſperſe one 7 
ther at the expence of truth. But the ancient Engliſh . 

4 | | | —— 
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s already hinted, have not in the leaſt mentioned homage being done 

© Scotland at any time; which is confirmed by the ingenious, learned, 

15 impartial Engliſh hiſtorian Tyrrel, the great and induſtrious 

cher into the records and antiquities of England, who ſays, 

« That Hollingſhead and others of the modern Engliſh writers, have, Tyr. Hiſt. 
„ without any authority from our antient hiſtorians, {aid in expreſs * ap 
| « terms, that the king of Scots then did homage to king William for 


| l 
f 
« all Scotland.” | 1 | | | 
| | After the diſcomfiture and death of Lulach, the country enjoyed Boet, Hiſt, | 
peace for ſeveral years; till a numerous band of robbers infeſted the ie. 14. | 4 
| countries of Lothian and Merſe, againſt whom Patrick Dunbar, at the 4 
| head of the country people, marched, and cut off about fix hundred, $0 
and took and hanged about eighty, which put an effectual end to their | ED 
ö ravages. For which piece of good ſervice, Malcolm created him earl 1 
Jof March, and appointed him conſervator of the counties of Merſe 1 
and Lothian. | 5 - | 18 

Now Malcolm enjoying peace on all ſides, began to reform his people Ibid. fol. 268. nl 

from the vices which foreigners lately brought in amongſt them ; who, i b 
from a ſtate of morality and temperance, were given up to luxury and (40 

vice: the monks, without regarding the rules of their order, were 1 
clothed in ſumptuous apparel, and diveſted both of piety and litera- i 
ture ; the nobility being diſſolute, deſpiſed religion, preyed on the 38 
people, and debauched their wives and daughters, whilſt the populace i | 
luxuriouſly ſpent their ſubſtance in rioting and debauchery. "8 
Malcolm, the better to accompliſh his laudable deſign, ſet about re- 118 
forming his own court, and made ſumptuary laws to reſtrain the luxury 1 
of his people; and all laws and cuſtoms tending to the encouragement Wi 
of vice he abrogated, eſpecially the infamous and deteſtable practice 1 

of the ſuperior, or lord of the manor's having the firſt night's enjoy- 41 

ment of the ſeveral brides of his reſpective vaſſals; and in lieu of this 1 
ſcandalous and wicked cuſtom, he ordered half a mark to be paid by 1 

the bridegroom to his landlord, which to this day is called Marcheta 1 
Mulierum, or the womens mark. This reformation was chiefly owing 100 

Ito Malcolm's religious and virtuous conſort Margaret, the great pa- 14 
troneſs of virtue, and enemy to vice, and in whom were conſpicuous all 5 
the qualities of a good and holy woman. 1 
Now, as hitherto there were only in Scotland the biſhopricks of Ibid. 1 
St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, Galloway, and Murthlack, Malcolm, to en- 1 
courage the propagation of religion, added thoſe of Murray and Cath- 11 
neſs, founded the church and monaſtery of Dunfermling, and rebuilt 1348 
the church of Dur ham ; and having introduced many Engliſh cuſtoms " 1 
amongſt his people, created new titles of honour to dignify his nobility 1 

with, viz. earls, barons, and knights; to which the antient Saxon 1 

tile thegen, or thane, was forced to make way: and as earl and 1 
knight are likewiſe Saxon, the former being a compound of ehre 1 

and all, i. e. all- honour; and the latter knight, from knecht, a ſer- WM. 

vant; I am of opinion that baron is alſo Saxon, from beoni, noble, vl 

though by moſt it is thought to be from the Gaelick barones, or ve- "i 


ones, a ſoldier. | 

William, firnamed the conqueror, dying in England, was ſucceed- 
ed by William Rufus his ſecond ſon, who being jealous of Edgar 
Atheling, on account of his large poſſeſſions in Normandy, conferred 
on him by the conqueror at their reconciliation, prevailed on his bro- 
4 8 ther, 
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ther, Robert duke of Normandy, not only to ſequeſter Edgar's e, 
but to expel him the country. On this occaſion, the unfortunate Fs 
jured prince repaired to Malcolm his brother-in-law in ef 
who, commiſerating his condition, might probably (as he is 700 p 5 
Engliſh writers to have been the aggreſſor) have declared war 5 
William on this account. This our writers deny, and affert, that 8 
war was owing to the avarice and incroaching temper of Will | 
who ſurprized the caftle of Alnwick in Northumberland, then 1 
longing to Malcolm; for the recovery of which he invad 8 
longing colm; ry of W e invaded Englay 
in the year 1091, whence he retreated ſoon after with a confideryy 
booty. But what occaſioned his ſhort ſtay and ſudden return, i, . 
accounted for by our hiſtorians. | 
However, to revenge the injury done by Malcolm, William, vit 
Robert his brother, at the head of a numerous army, marched int 
Scotland, whither he had ſent a fleet to annoy the coaſt, which bei 
ſhattered and diſperſed by ſtorms, he had only his army to truſt u 
which, though it was reduced to great hardſhips by long marches a 
the want of proviſions, yet it advanced a conſiderable way into th 
country: but, on viewing the Scotiſh army, and obſerving their nun. 
ber and order, with their ſeeming reſolution to fight, Robert adi 
his brother to accommodate matters with Malcolm. As they were gu 
already too far, they began to think how they might retreat with by 
nour and ſafety ; and having heard of Edgar Atheling's being in th 
Scotiſh army, they applied to him to endeavour an accommodation, th 
terms whereof being communicated to Malcolm, were readily accept 
By the firſt, Edgar Atheling was reſtored to his eſtate ; and the ſecan 
not only gave up the twelve manors in diſpute to Malcolm, but Wi 
liam obliged himſelf to pay yearly to him twelve marks of gold, a 
condition he do him homage for the lands held by him; which loch 
as if Malcolm had inſiſted on holding the ſaid lands in ſovereignh 
For this great ſervice, Edgar Atheling was reſtored to Willani 
favour. | 
This peace proved of no long duration; for William it ſeemsr- 
penting of the honourable terms granted to Malcolm, did not full 
the treaty ; which Malcolm by his ambaſſadors complaining of, tt 
Engliſh nobility, willing to maintain the treaty, propoſed an inter 
between the two kings, which being agreed to, Malcolm was wil 
great honour conducted to Glouceſter, the place appointed for tit 
meeting; but William, according to the Engliſh writers, refuſal 
ſee him, unleſs he would do him homage in his own court, Ti 
haughty, rude, and unprecedented deportment of William bel 
highly reſented by Malcolm, he left Glouceſter in diſcontent, vi 
a reſolution to avenge himſelf for this mal-treatment ; to which eu 
having raiſed an army, he marched into Northumberland, and ravagh 
the country as far as Alnwick, laid ſiege to the caſtle, and reducedI 
that extremity, that they began to treat of a ſurrender ; under 
cloak of which Robert Moubray the governor, or, according to oeh 
Moreal of Bebanburg, his ſteward, came out of the caſtle on be 
back, with the keys of it on the point of his ſpear, and tenden 
them to the king, as if he intended to ſurrender, ran his ſpeat B 
the king's eye, and eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. 
The king being ſlain, Edward his ſon, to revenge his death, P 
ſaing the regicide with more haſte than precaution, fell into 4 


buſa 
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buſcade, and was likewiſe cut off. All our writers agree in this, with 
an addition by ſome, that from this daſtardly action of Moubray's, 
che Piercies are denominated. Thus fell Malcolm, in the thirty-fixth 
ear of his troubleſome reign, in the year 1093 ; which Margaret 
his pious relict laid ſo much to heart, that ſhe ſurvived him only 
three days. 2 p | * hs 7 | Rog. Hoved. 
This fact is denied by Engliſh writers, who aſſert, that both Mal- . * 
colm and his ſon were killed in battle, and their army routed, bß Te 
Robert Moubray earl of Northumberland; on St. Brice's day, and moſt 
of them either killed or drowned in the rivers (which were much 
ſwolen by the autumnal rains) in their retreat to Scotland: they add, 
tis more probable that Malcolm was ſlain in battle, by his body remain- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who buried it in the monaſtery at 
Tinmouth, (which is acknowledged by our own writers) at the influx 
of the river Tyne to the ſea, which is above twenty miles beſouth 
the caſtle of Alnwick. Beſides, by Edward's being killed in an ambuſ- 
cade, they ſay is ſhewn, that there was an Engliſh army in the neigh- 
bourhood ; for, if there had not, the Scots, at their raiſing the 
ſiege, might have carried the body along with them, and not ſuffered 
it to have been ignominiouſly put into a cart by two country clowns, 
to be by them carried above twenty miles into England, and interred _ 
at Tinmouth. | Nlalcoln' 
Malcolm was a man of great reſolution, valiant, munificent, and arial 
generous. By the aſſiſtance of king Edward, ſirnamed the confeſſor, 
he reduced the tyrant Macbeth, defeated ſeveral conſpiracies againſt 
his perſon, and carried on ſundry wars againſt William the conqueror, 
and his ſon Rufus, with great ſucceſs; quelled ſome dangerous com- 
motions amongſt his people, reformed their manners, and by good 
laws eſtabliſhed peace, plenty, and learning in the kingdom ; and, by 
the pious examples of his religious conſort, became a pattern of virtue, 
goodneſs, and piety : inſomuch, that although he was not dignified 
by the pope with the title of ſaint, yet many are of opinion that he 
deſerved it more than many who are preferred to places in the Roman 
rubrick. The only things objected againſt him by his enemies are, 
that he was cruel in making war, and apt to revenge the leaſt injuries : 
this I take in other words to imply, that he was a prince of ſuch 
| magnanimity, that he would ſuffer none to go on with impunity that 
provoked him, as is manifeſt by the frequent wars carried on by him 
againſt the Engliſh and others. | His wife and 
Margaret, conſort to Malcolm, was grand-daughter of Edmund children. 
Ironſide, king of England, and daughter of Edward his ſon, Who, 
with his brother Edmund, though very young, gave great uneaſi- 
neſs to Cnute the Daniſh ufurper, who, from the great love ſhewn 
them by the people, judged himſelf not ſecure while they lived or re- 
ſided in England. But, not daring to attempt their lives, for fear of be- 
coming odious to the people, he gave them in charge to one of his do- 
meſticks to conduct them to the king of Denmark, under pretence of 
travelling. But their conductor, conſcious of Cnute's deſign, being 
touched with compaſſion for the innocent and injured princes, inſtead 
of carrying them to Denmark, took them to the king of Sweden, 
to whom having diſcovered his maſter's intentions, he received them 
very kindly ; but not to break with Cnute, ſent them to Solomon king 
of Hungary, his relation, who, touched with the piteous condition of 
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the innocent and unfortunate princes, had them carefully edycy,; | 
and brought up at his court ; gave one of his daughters in narria 
to Edmund, and to Edward, Agatha his fiſter-in-law, daughter o. 
the emperor Henry II. Edmund dying ſoon after, Edward, by N 
conſort, had five children, two whereof dying in Hungary, ty 
other three, viz. Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtina, with Fa 
ward their father, were ſent for by king Edward the confeſſor hi 
uncle, and their grand uncle, to ſucceed him in the throne of En | 
land. Nay, tis faid, that on his arrival, he offered to refign Fa 
crown to him, which Edward unluckily refuſing during his unde, 
life, his ſon Edgar Atheling, after his demiſe, was unjuſtly ſet agg 
by Herold, ſon of Goodwin earl of Kent, who had not the leaſt righ 
to the crown: and Herold being ſoon after deprived both of his li 
and crown by William duke of Normandy, Edgar, with his mother 
Agatha, daughter of the king of Hungary, and his ſiſters Marga 
and Chriſtina, with many of the Engliſh nobility, retiring into Segt. 
land, were kindly received, protected, and generoully entertained by 
Malcolm, who becoming ſoon enamoured with the beauty, virtue 
and admirable qualities of Margaret, took her in marriage, by whon 
he had fix ſons and two daughters, viz. Edward, Edmund, Ethelred 
Edgar, Alexander and David, Matilda and Mary, the former after. 


Wards queen of England, and the latter counteſs of Bononia. Edwar, 


the eldeſt ſon, being killed in Northumberland as aforeſaid, Edmund 
ſequeſtered himſelf from the world, and led a religious life in England; 
Ethelred died in his infancy ; and Edgar, Alexander, and David, ſuc. 
ceeded regularly to the crown. Malcolm having copied after Mar. 
garet his conſort, they, according to Fordun, are celebrated by Turge 
their biographer, as the greateſt patrons of piety, benevolence, and 


charity; eſpecially the latter, who is thought to have excelled all he 


cotemporaries in virtue and piety ; and her humility was ſuch, that 
ſhe not only diſtributed alms to the poor with her own -hands, but 
frequently waſhed their feet herſelf. 

Doxarpvus IV. | 
Donald, brother to the late king Malcolm, (notwithſtanding of the 
conſtitution made by Keneth III. for the king's eldeſt ſon to ſucceed 
to the crown) encouraged by the old practice of the deceaſed kings 


brother being appointed regent, or king, during the nonage ef the 


Boet. Scor? 
Hiſt. lib. 12. 
fol. 269. 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 5. 
cap. 21. 


heir apparent, together with the great aſſiſtance Donald expected from 
Norway, (for which he perfidiouſly engaged to deliver up in ſovereigtty 
all the Scotiſh iſſands to Maginus king of Norway; which being a- 
cordingly performed, they remained in poſſeſſion of the Norwegian 
or Danes for many ages after) and his being joined by the Scotilh 
malecontents, (who repined at the profuſeneſs of the late king, ! 
conferring great honours and eſtates on the exiled Engliſh) uſurpe6 
the crown in the year 1093; which Edgar Atheling, then in England, 
was no ſooner apprized of, than he ſent for his nephews and nieces 
children of the late king Malcolm, to ſecure them againſt the wicked 
machinations of the uſurper, which had like to have proxed fatal to 
him ; for one Organ, a court parafite, accuſed him to William Rufus 
king oſ England, that he had boaſted of their title to the Engli 
crown, and had brought into and educated them in England, in hopes 
of obtaining it. One Goodwin, to vindicate the honour and innocent 
| Ak 10U: 
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| of the injured prince, challenged the informer to fingle combat, in 
which he had the good fortune to kill him, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure of the people.. 1 i 

Whereupon, although William permitted him to continue his care 

4 kindneſs to the royal orphans, and ſuffered them to be educated 
"his his dominions, according to their high rank and qualities, yet 
he thought it not ſafe to reſtore a family to the throne of Scotland, that 
was ſo nearly allied to that of England. But, as he was an enemy to 
Donald the uſurper, who had then invaded England, he refolved to Chron. Sax. 
depoſe him, and ſet up Duncan, natural ſon to the late king Malcolm, ad an. 1093. 
1 brave and experienced general, who had ſerved under himſelf in the 
late French war; and having taken an oath of fealty to William, (which 
is not to he wondered at, ſeeing he was to promote him to a crown) 
he gave him a conſiderable army of Engliſh and Normans, at the - 
head of which he marched in queſt of Donald, whom, according to Id. ibid. 
Engliſh writers, he engaged and routed. _ 

This, by our writers, appears to be a miſtake ; for upon Duncan's 
approach, the Scots no doubt imagining he was come to act in behalf 
of Edgar his legitimate brother, deſerted Donald and joined Duncan, 

| which occaſioned the former to fly to the iſles for ſafety. But they 
ſoon found themſelves miſtaken, tor marching his army to Scone, he 
aſſumed the crown; which being highly reſented by the people, occa- 
ſioned many inſurrections againſt him: which Donald being adviſed 
of, prevailed on his friend Malpedir earl of Mearns, to diſpatch him, Ford. Scoti- 
which he ſoon after peformed in the caſtle of Monteith, in the night Ag 5. 
time, as he lay aſleep in bed, in the eighteenth month of his uſurpa- 

tion, anno 1095. 

On the murder of Duncan, Donald, by the affiſtance of Malpedir 14. ibid. 
and the Norwegians, re-afſumed the government, and renewed his Boet. Hiſt 
petty incurſions on England, which enraged William to ſo great a de- Scot. lib. 12. 
gree, that he reſolved to ruin him; and the moſt effectual inſtrument to fol. 270. 
accompliſh the ſame being Edgar, fon of the late Malcolm Canmore, 
the right and lawful heir to the crown of Scotland, he gave him an 
army, which being joined by the loyaliſts in Scotland, he thought 
would be ſufficient to expel the uſurper, and place Edgar on the 
throne : the conduct of the whole was given to Edgar Atheling his 
uncle. But a miracle being judged neceſſary to encourage his men, on 

their arrival at Durham, the burying-place of St. Cuthbert, that ſaint 
| appeared to Edgar in a dream, and bid him be of good cheer, and 
aſſured him, that if he carried his banner along with him, his ene- 
mies would fly before him, and he ſhould recover the throne of his 
anceſtors. Purſuant to this aſſurance, Edgar the next day repaired to 
dt. Cuthbert's church, and received of the canons the ſaid banner, 
which being diſplayed in the yan of his army, it no ſooner appeared 
in fight of Donald's hoſt, than his men left him and joined Edgar. 
Donald endeavouring to fave himſelf by flight, was apprehended by 
the country people, and brought to Edgar, who committing him to Ford. Scoti- 
priſon, he ſoon after died of grief; by which peace was reſtored to _ 2 
the country, and Edgar to the throne of his anceſtors. 

RrMARK. Whether the banner of St. Cuthbert did intimidate 
Donald's men I know not, but that it was lucky for the monks of St. 
Cuthbert's monaſtery, is manifeſt. For Edgar, as it may be pre- 
lumed, believing it to have been of great ſervice to him, gave to the 


4 T monks 
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monks of Durham the town of Coldingham, with its appurtenarce: 
and to Ranulph the town and manſion of Berwick upon Tweeg. 10 | 
which they ſoon after made very ungrateful returns: for the bil 
detected in an attempt on the life of his ſovereign, had his benekce c., 


? 
| | ; > e con. 
fiſcated. And the monks in after- ages, to flaiter their then ſoy n 


the king of England, forged divers charters; two whereof are (aid 10 


Anderſ. Crit. 
Eff. p. 31. 


Chron. Sax. 
ad an. 1096. 
Sim. Dunelm. 
ad an. 1096. 
Ford. Scoti- 
chron. lib. 5. 
. 26; 


like all the other homages pretended by the monks to have bert 


Tyr. Hiſt. 
Engl. vol. ii. 


b. 5. p. 396. 


be granted by their great benefactor Edgar, and two by their perk 
cutor William Rufus, in confirmation of them, to ſhew that te 
former did homage to the latter for the kingdom of Scotland. 

But the ſaid charters have ſome time ſince been effectually refuteg} 
the ingenious James Anderſon, in his hiſtorical eſſay on the independeng 
of the kingdom of Scotland; wherein he tells us, that the charter under 
ſeal, inſerted in the appendix to his ſaid eſſay, is of a modern charage 
its ſyllabication, words, and names are likewite modern. Edgar is mad 
to ſpeak in the plural number, which was not uſed either in Scotlany 
or England for ages after. The ſeal is different from that of Edgzr, 
genuine charters, which has occaſioned its being marked in the repe. 
tory of the records belonging to Coldingham as ſuſpected, and is ſes 
rated from Edgar's genuine charters in that valuable repoſitory, 

The ſecond of the ſuppoſed charters of Edgar, wherein he acknoy. 
ledgeth the ſuperiority of William, is not extant ;. that in the hiſtoriel 
eſſay being only a copy: and we may obſerve, that, if ever it had 
original, it is not to be ſuppoſed but the monks, who were keeper 
of their own regiſters, would have carefully preſerved it, as the 
have done the other five charters of Edgar; more eſpecially if ue 
conſider, that in this is not only contained all the lands granted by tie 
ſaid five charters, but makes the king and kingdom of Scotland de. 
pendent on thoſe of England. But to put it beyond diſpute, that th 
four charters abovementioned, which inſinuate homage, are ſpurious 
counterfeits, they are granted to William the biſhop, Durget or Tu: 
got the prior, and the monks of Durham. 

Now, as there was no other biſhop of that ſee or name but Willan 
Carilefo before the year 1143, who, according to divers Engliſh u- 
ters, died anno 1096; and as by Fordun it appears that Edgar came 
to the crown in the year 1098, which was two years after the death 
of the ſaid biſhop, and Edgar, till that period, being an exile in Eng- 
land, could neither grant lands nor charters to the ſaid William, &. 
nothing can more evince the falſity and forgery of the ſaid charters. 

To what has been ſaid may be added, that ſome Engliſh writers tel 
us that Edgar Atheling, having expelled the uſurper Donald, placed 
his nephew Edgar on the throne; who being rightful heir to tit 
crown, did homage to William Rufus, as king of England. Tis 


done by our kings for the kingdom of Scotland to the Kip 
of England, as their ſuperiors, is ſeemingly refuted by the ho- 
mage done by William king of Scotland to Henry II. king ol 
England, wherein there is not the leaſt mention of homage being 
done for the kingdom of Scotland before that period; which is de. 
knowledged by the learned, candid, and ingenious Engliſh hftorin, 
Tyrrel, who ſays, © This charter is the more remarkable, becaulc i 
« is the firſt wherein we find it expreſly mentioned, that the king of 
e Scots did homage to the king of England for all Scotland, and 1% 
« for thoſe earldoms or counties which were held of him before. a 
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We are likewiſe told by certain Engliſh writers, that the Scotiſh * Wigorn. 

bility ananimouſly elected Donald, brother of the late Malcolm sim Das m. 
4 more, to be their king; and that the Scotiſh nation made bold to ad an. 1093. 
ends s together, (one of which was a baſtard) in prejudice of Sin Sas. 
elect two kings tog p E ad an. 1093. 

ince Edgar, eldeſt ſon of the late king Malcolm. That theſe are 
fakes i manifeſt by all our own writers, who declare that Donald, pord. Scoti- 
by the afſiſtance of the Norwegians and Scotiſh malecontents, uſurped 3 T 
the crown; and Duncan, by the aſſiſtance of England, ſeized the Bot. Hin. 
crown violently : whereby 1s ſhewn, that neither of them were elected . lib. 12. 
by the ſtates of Scotland, as is vainly aſſerted. | — 
| | EDGAR. ; | 

Donald the uſurper's army was no ſooner diſperſed, and himſelf Forde yh 
impriſoned, than Edgar was advanced to the throne of his anceſtors, .. 
in the year 109%, after he had lived in exile for the ſpace of fourteen 
years. Being a pious, virtuous, and pacifick prince, he maintained a 
good correſpondence with his neighbours ; and being ſincerely beloved 
by his people, peace and plenty prevailed during the courſe of his happy 
reign; wherein nothing of moment happened, except the marriage of 
his ſiſter Matilda to Henry I. king of England; previous to which, a 
| diſpute aroſe whether ſhe could lawfully marry, which was occaſioned 
as followeth : | | 4 . 

At the conqueſt of England by the Normans, many virgins retired eingebe 
to monaſteries, and vailed themſelves for protection againſt the luſtful Angl. p. 88. 
ſoldiery, who, being puffed up by their late great victory, thought all 
things ſubje& to their will. Amongſt the numerous young ladies who 
aſſumed the vail on this melancholy occaſion was Matilda, on whoſe 
account the doubt was ſtarted, which put a ſtop to her intended mar- 
rage. The deciſion of this affair being left to Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Matilda informed him of the following particulars, 
viz. That ſhe had been vailed in the nunnery of Wilton much againſt 
her inclinations, and aſſumed the habit with no other view than to 
preſerve her chaſtity againſt the luſt of the Normans, which ſhe could 
ſufficiently demonſtrate: and as for the vail, ſhe never wore it but in 
preſence of the abbeſs Chriſtiana, her aunt, whoſe back was no ſooner 
turned than ſhe laid it aſide: and that the king her father, on ſeeing 
her once with her vail on, pulled it off, and tore it, declaring to Alan 
earl of Bretagne, that he intended to marry her, and not to make her 
a nun. . „ 

Anſelm would not take upon himſelf to decide in a caſe of this con- Ibid. 
| ſequence, without aſſiſtance;. and the convocation being to meet in a 
ſhort time at Lambeth, he reſolved to take their opinion. The coun- 
ci! having met and conſidered the caſe, and given their opinions thereon 
to the archbiſhop, he, with the ſeveral members, left the place of 
aſſembly, and before the church-doors, in preſence of the king, nobi- 
lity, and a vaſt number of the commonalty, gave the following ſen- 
tence, viz. That Matilda ſhould enjoy the liberty of her own perſon, 
| and might, according to the law of God, marry. Which being, una- 

nmoutly approved of by the whole aſſembly, her marriage with Henry 
was Celebrated with great ſolemnity at the feaſt of Martinmas follow- 
ing. And Edgar, after having enjoyed a quiet and happy reign for 
the {pace of nine years and three months, died at the town of Dundee 


In the county of Angus, on the 8th day of January, anno 1107, and 
was interred at Dunfermling ſoon after. "rev 
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Ford. Scoti- 


chron. lib. 5- named the Fierce, fifth ſon of Malcolm Canmore, ſucceeded to the endl 


c. 28. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 12. 
fol. 271. 


of the earl of Mearns; who, to ſupport his luxurious and lick, 


Id. ibid. 


themſelves to flight; but being ſoon overtaken, were quickly routed, 


Ford. Scoti- 
chron, lib. 5. 
. 25. 


_ enlarged, and enriched the abbeys of St. Andrew's and Dunfermling 


Tbid. c. 32. 


Chron. Sax. 
ad an. 1126. 


gious affairs; which many of his ſubjects regarding as the effech 4 


Taiz HISTORY or SsCOTLAN AS {| 
ALEXANDER J. | 4. 2 
On the demiſe of Edgar without iſſue, his brother Alexander, fel 
in the year 1107; and being, like his brother Edgar, a prince of 


piety, applied himſelf, in the beginning of his reign, wholly 1 | 


rel. 


indolence and cowardice, the inhabitants of the countries of Murry 
Roſs, being given to rapine and plunder, committed great rayage, 
ſpoiling the neighbouring countries and murdering the people, wüch 
Alexander no ſooner received advice of, than he marched againſt they, 
cut off many, and hanged a great number, which made the Peopl 
ſenſible of their miſtaken notions. And to ſhew that he was a yy 
of juſtice as well as reſolution, neither quality nor condition coy 
ſkreen an offender from the law, as is manifeſt in the caſe of the ſu 


tious way of living, had incurred a number of debts, and if a o 
his creditors demanded their money, he beat and abuſed them in; 
very cruel and barbarous manner. The widow of one of his credit 
whom he had firſt enjoyed, and then beaten almoſt to death, for threat 
ing to ſue him at law, applied to Alexander for redreſs; who wa f 
moved with the relation and enormity of the crime, that he cauſ 
the murderer, then preſent, to be hanged in his fight. This and th 
like acts of juſtice created the king a number of enemies; ſome 
whom, by bribery, prevailed on his domeſticks to let into his pia 
by night certain ruffians, to murder him in bed ; but, being luck 
awake, he ſnatched up his ſword, and not only defended himſelf gl 
lantly, but killed them all, who were fix in number, in his be 
chamber. | | 

This conſpiracy was no ſooner put an end to, than a rebellion brok 
out in the northern parts of the kingdom; for the repreſſing of whid 
Alexander marched in queſt of the rebels, and diſcovered them e. 
camped on the northern bank of the river Spey, to prevent his pallg. 
But having commanded a number of his beſt troops, under the ca 
duct of Alexander Canon, to force their way through the river, tle 
boldneſs of the attempt ſo intimidated the rebels, that they beta 


and a number cut off; many of them being afterwards taken, wet 
immediately hanged. | 
This being the laſt martial action Alexander had occaſion to exet 
himſelf in, he applied himſelf to religious performances. He repaired 
and founded and endowed the abbeys at Scone (the ancient capital ci 
both of the kingdoms of Pictland and Scotland) in Perthſhire, ad 
Inchcolm in the frith of Forth, both for canons regular of the ordd 
of St. Auguſtin. Alexander, who was a beautiful perſonage, a learnt 
humble, pious and generous prince, after a reign of ſeventeen yas 
and twenty-one days, died in a ſtate of celibacy in the year 11h 
and was buried at Dunfermling in the county of Fife. 
David I. | 
David, youngeſt ſon to Malcolm Canmore, having ſucceeded hs 
brother Alexander on the 8th of May in the year 1124, went to Faß 
land about two years after, to viſit Henry his brother-in-law; by wi 


he was not only moſt honourably received, and ſumptuoully * 
: on 
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tained, but by his advice his brother Robert, duke of Normandy, was 
taken out of the cuſtody of Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, and committed 
to the keeping of earl Robert, his natural ſon. David was ſo well 
pleaſed with his reception and treatment by Henry, that he ſtaid near 

a year at the Engliſh court, where he ſwore to maintain Matilda his 
ncice's ſucceſſion to the crown of England, to which ſhe was heireſs 
apparent, by the loſs of her brother prince William at ſea, in his return 
from France to England; as did alſo, by command of king Henry her 
father, Stephen earl of Montaigne and Bouloigne, and all the Engliſh 
nobility and dignified clergy. 

In the third year of David's reign, Angus earl of Murray, faid to be 
deſcended from Duncan the late uſurper, broke out into rebellion ; but 
a ſufficient power being ſent againſt him, he with his followers were 
all cut of. However, this did not prevent others from raiſing new 
troubles; for the late commotion was no ſooner over, than Malcolm 
Macbeth, an inveterate enemy to the king, endeavoured to ſpirit up 
the people to a new rebellion; but he being apprehended, and 
committed priſoner to the caſtle of Roxburgh, it was happily pre- 
vented: and Dovenald his ſon, ſoon after attempting the like, was 
ſeized in Whitehorn in Galloway, and impriſoned. Whether theſe 
were the chief men of the country, I cannot learn; but that Gallo- 
may, which anciently extended eaſtward as far as the river Eſk, the 
aſtern boundary of Annandale, was very powerful, is evident by Ro- 
bert Bruce's having, ſome years after, endeavoured to diſſuade kin 
David from invading England, defiring him to remember, that by the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh he was enabled to reduce the Gallovegians ; 
znd that Walter Eſpec, with divers of the Engliſh nobility, joined the 
king at Carliſle, and affiſted him in quelling the late rebellion. 

The pious and virtuous Matilda, conſort to David, dying at this 
ime, to the great affliction of the king and people, was interred in the 
dbey- church at Scone. 95 | 
| Henry, king of England, dying in the year 1135, Stephen his nephew, 
dy the aſſiſtance of the nobility and clergy, (to whom he promiſed great 
fewards) aſſumed the crown, contrary to his oath, in prejudice of Ma- 

ilda, and was crowned king at Weſtminſter on the 26th day of De- 
ember, anno 1135. Soon after he ſummoned David king of Scot- 
and to qualify himſelf for his government, by doing him homage for 
he counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon, 
which he held in England; otherwiſe, he ſaid, he would compel him, 


Wc had ſworn to maintain Matilda's right to the crown, he would not 
guilty of a breach of his oath, in ſupport of an uſurper. This re- 

roachful anſwer irritated Stephen to ſuch a degree, that he ſent the 
al of Glouceſter at the head of a potent army into Northumberland, 
en belonging to Scotland, which he plundered and deſtroyed in a very 
arbarous manner: to revenge which, David ſent the earls of March, 

lonteith, and Angus, with a great army into England; who engaged 
nd diſcomfited the Engliſh army at Alverton (now North Allerton) in 
orkſhire, under command of the earl of Glouceſter, who with many 
f the Engliſh nobility were taken and brought priſoners to Scotland. 

ey were afterwards ranſomed by Stephen; who reſigned, for him- 


elf and his ſucceſſors, all right and claim to the counties of Northum- 
erland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon. 


419 | Stephen, 
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1126. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 7. 
P. 120. 


8 Ethel. de Bell. 


Standard. 
P- 345 


1132. 
Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 12, 
fol. 274. 


Id. ibid. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 7. 
P. 120. 


dy invading his country. To this David returned for anſwer, That as 
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Boer. Scot. 
Hiſt. lib. 12. 


fol. 274. 


to revenge himſelf on the Scots for the great loſs of his troops, marched 


was concluded on the following terms, viz. That the counties f 


Tyr. Hiſt. 
Engl. vol. ii. 


1. p. 215. 


Ibid. vol. ii. 
b. 4. p. 201. 


1136. 
Jo. Hagulſtat. 
Chron. in 
decem Scrip. 
col. 312; 
Ric. Hagul: 
col. 258, 


1137. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND; 

Stephen, repenting what he had done, ſoon after re-entered North, 
umberland with a powerful army, plundering and deſtroying wher. 
ever he came. David, to avenge himſelf, having raiſed a great an, 
was met at Roxburgh by the archbiſhop of York, by command ( 
Stephen, where they agreed on a truce for the ſpace of four month, 
on condition that he reſtored Northumberland to the Scots, on th, 
terms of the late reſignation. But this agreement being no better 
kept by the Engliſh than the former, David entered Northumberland 
with his army, and cut off a great number of his enemies. Stephen 


with a great power into Scotland, as far as Roxburgh, when, by 
difference amongſt his nobility, he was obliged to return withoy 
coming to a battle. And a treaty being ſoon after ſet on foot, a pea 


Northumberland and Huntingdon ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of Heny 
prince of Scotland, in right of his mother; and the county of Cum. 
berland, by right of his father, to be held of the king of England, 
and to do homage to him and his ſucceſſors for the ſame. _ 

The Engliſh writers, who will by no means allow the above 30. 
counts to be genuine, ſay that the relation given of the battle of Al 
lerton by Buchanan is a moſt notorious falſhood ; for the Scots, inſtea 
of having gained that battle, were utterly routed ; and that the earl 
Glouceſter, who is ſaid to have commanded there, never was in the 
ſervice of king Stephen, whoſe troops obtained the victory. But s 
theſe aſſertions are not ſufficient to give a juſt idea of thoſe affairs, | 
ſhall ſubjoin an account of the tranſactions of thoſe times, as relate 
by Engliſh hiſtorians, viz. 

That king Stephen received advice at Oxford, that king David, u. 
der pretence of a journey to England, perfidiouſly ſeized the fortreſk 
of Carliſle, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne; upon which Stephen, notu 
the leaſt concerned, faid, Very well, what he has got by treacher, 
« will manfully recover.” Then raiſing a great army, he march 
againſt the Scots: but the armies came no ſooner in view, than a treat 
was propoſed ; and the kings meeting at Durham on the 5th d 
February, a peace was concluded on the following terms, viz, That 
fince David would not take an oath of fealty to Stephen, becauſe d 
that he had taken to Matilda the empreſs, his neice, he ſhould caul 
Henry his ſon to take an oath, and do homage to Stephen, for tit 
countries he held of him in England: which terms being perform 
David gave up the county of Northumberland and town of Newell. 
but Carliſle and Doncaſter he retained by permiſſion of Stephen, vl 
likewiſe granted to Henry his ſon the town and honour of Huntilf 
don, as an augmentation to his dignity and revenue. 

David, without regarding the late treaty, taking the advantage d 
Stephen's abſence in Normandy, raiſed a great army, with an ini 
to fall upon Northumberland. To oppoſe the intended invaſion, 0 
of the Engliſh nobility, with their troops, aſſembled at Neck 
whence Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, their leader, repaired to kin 
David at Roxburgh, and propoſed to enter into a truce with bim 
the Chriſtmas following; which being agreed to by David, be fo 
with withdrew his army from the Engliſh frontiers farther into d 
land. But Stephen refuſing to deliver Northumberland to * 


Henry, as demanded, the truce did not endure the time it was i 
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dor: for David having ſent his nephew William with part of his =_— 
into Northumberland, he laid ſiege to the ſtrong caſtle of Wark; 1 e wh a 
where meeting with greater reſiſtance than was expected, David with dad. | 
his ſon Henry marched thither, and aſſaulted that fortreſs in a violent 
manner; but having no better ſucceſs than his nephew, he left the 
ſiege, and advancing farther into Northumberland, laid all waſte with 
56 and ſword, without diſtinction of age or ſex, ſlaying infants at their 
nothers breaſts, and prieſts at the altars. it 
To repreſs the cruel invaders, Stephen, attended by a great num- Ric. Hagul. 
ber of his nobility, and a powerful army, marched againſt David; . 3'7: 
who was no ſooner adviſed of his coming than he ſet out on his return 
to Scotland; and Stephen, crofling the river Tweed, deſtroyed moſt of 
the Scotiſh borders. - In the mean time David encamped his army 
within a bog, in the neighbourhood of the town of Roxburgh; to 
which there being only one entrance, he waited an opportunity to fall 
on Stephen's army by night, if he entered the town; in which having 
left a ſtrong garriſon, he ordered the governor, on Stephen's approach, 
to open the gates, to encourage him to enter. This Stephen receiving 
intelligence of, together with a conſpiracy amongſt his own nobility to 
betray him, and a great number of his men being unwilling to ſerve 
him any longer, and alſo proviſions beginning to fail, he declined 
going to Roxburgh, judging it the ſafeſt way to return with his army 
to England. To which is added, that the chief reaſon for his depar- 
ture was, that divers of his nobility in England had rebelled againſt 
him, for a breach of his coronation oath, touching their foreſts, and 
other liberties granted them by his late charter. 
Stephen no ſooner left Scotland than David re-entered England, and 1138. 
laid waſte the ſea-coaſts of Northumberland, and thoſe of the biſhop- Id. ibid. 
rick of Durham: but a rumour being ſpread that a numerous army 
was marching towards him from the ſouthern parts of England, he 
retreated towards Norham, and laid ſiege to its caſtle; and then ſent 
part of his army, under the command of his nephew William afore- 
ſaid, into Yorkſhire, where he carried all before him; and routing a 
great number of Engliſh at Clitherton, killed many, and took more 
| priſoners: thus ravaging the country wherever he marched, he 
ſpared none but thoſe fit for ſervice, whom he carried along with him. 
Having taken the town and caſtle of Norham, which belonged to the 
biſhop of Durham, David let him know, that, provided he would forſake 
Stephen, and reconcile himſelf to Matilda the empreſs, he would re- 
ſcore both the town and caſtle to him; but the biſhop refuſing to pur- 
chaſe them on thoſe terms, he demoliſhed the caſtle, and returned to 
the fiege of Wark-caſtle : where having no better ſucceſs than former- 
ly, he left that fiege to the direction of two of his nobility. Then he 
deſtroyed part of the country, and entered the biſhoprick of Durham, 
where being joined by the' reſt of his army, the as 805 was found to 
conſiſt of twenty-fix thouſand men; with whom marching ſouth- 
8 he entered Vorkſhire, continuing to commit depredations all 
e way | 3 IP 
In this melancholy ſituation of affairs, Thurſton archbiſhop of York, Ibid. p. 318. 
the king's lieutenant, ſummoned the nobility and gentry of the coun- 
try to meet at Vork, to deliberate on what was to be done in this exi- 
&cnCy, (for Stephen, being engaged in the ſouthern parts, could not 
come to their aſſiſtance): whereupon having reſolved to raiſe troops for 
* 5 their 
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e The Engliſh army no ſooner returned home, than David, hav 
ald. . . 
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their defence, they ſoon got together a conſiderable force, which * 
joined by a ſtrong party of horſe ſent by Stephen, under the comme 
of Bernard Baliol: theſe being advanced to the town of Treſe 0 
Thirſk, ſent Robert de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol to prevail on D. 
vid to deſiſt from deſtroying the country; to which if he agreed, th ; 
promiſed to procure from Stephen the country of Northumberland fi 
Henry his ſon: but David and his nobility, inſtead of complying wit 
their deſires, deſpiſed and defied them. Wherefore Robert Bruce u. 
nounced the homage formerly done by him to David, and Baliol th 
fealty ſworn to him when he was his vaſſal; and returned and joineg 
their army, which conſiſted of all the nobility and gentry of the cour. 

„together with many others from the neighbouring counties, why 
all bound themſelves by oath to ſtand by one another, till death « 

victory. 3 

But Thurſtan, through age and infirmities, being rendered unfit i 
attend the army, he appointed Ralph biſhop of Orkney to command 
in his ſtead ; who, leading his forces towards the Humber, encampel 
near that eſtuary, expecting the coming of the Scots; and receivin 
advice that David had paſſed the river Ties in his march towards them 

Ralph with his army having marched by the town of Alverton, 4 
preſent called North Allerton, arrived in Cutun- moor, where they { 
up the maſt of a ſmall ſhip, and called it the ſtandard; on the th 
whereof was placed a filver box, (wherein, as believed by the am, 
was contained the body of Chriſt) and on each fide were hung the 
banners of St. Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. Wilfred. Thi 
erection was not only of uſe to encourage the ſoldiers, but, if diſperſed, 
it ſerved for an aſſembling place, where they could form themſclye, 
and return to fight. 

The Scotiſh army being now in fight, and the Engliſh in order of bit 
tle, the biſhop made a long and bitter oration againſt the Scotiſh barbar- 
ties, and abſolved all thoſe from their fins that ſhould happen to fall u 
battle. This had ſo good an effect, that they fought like men n 
deſpair : and though the Scots, when they came in fight of the ſta 
dard, were ſeized with fear, they nevertheleſs fought for the ſpace d 
two hours; when many of the Gallowaymen, who were but light 
armed, were {lain at the firſt attack, and the reſt threw down ther 
arms and fled. The Lothianmen, having loſt their leader, diſperſel; 
though the king with the nobility, having done all they could to ral 
them, brought many back to the dragon, which was the Scotiſh ſtar 
dard; but finding they were not ſufficient to renew the fight, com- 
manded them to throw away their diſtinguiſhing marks, and mix with 
their enemies; which being done, they paſſed ſafely undiſcovered thro 
the van of the Engliſh army : but the king keeping on his armour tl 
he was out of danger, and having left it at a poor man's houſe, made 
no great haſte, to have an opportunity to pick up the ſtragglers of l 
army; and arriving at Carlifle, he was joined by his ſon Henry, wi 
arrived the third day after. In the mean time, a vaſt number of wb 

were killed and taken in the purſuit, which, according to ſome Eng 

- liſh writers, amounted to upwards of ten thouſand men; while we 

few of the Engliſh were miſſing. | | 


recruited his army, re-invaded England, and again inveſted the firony 
caſtle of Wark, which, for want of proviſions, was at laſt taken 
** demoliſh. 
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ned. Albert, biſhop of Oſtia, the pope's legate, arriving in 
1 the ſiege, e to the king of Scots at Carliſle on 
whom he endeavoured to prevail to make peace with king Stephen; 
but in vain. What the biſhop could not do, Matilda, neice to David, 
and conſort to Stephen, did; for, on her application to her unele, a 
treaty was ſet on foot, and ſoon after concluded between the two 
kings: whereby Henry, prince of- Scotland, was put in poſſeſſion of 
the counties of Northumberland and Huntingdon ; in conſideration 
| whereof, David obliged himſelf by oath not to concern himſelf, direct- 
y or indirectiy, with the quarrel between Stephen and Matilda the 
| empreſs. But by Henry of Huntingdon, and other Engliſh writers, we 
are told, that the abovementioned peace was not concluded till the 
| year following, when Stephen with his army marched into Scotland, 
and, by laying the country waſte with fire and ſword, compelled David 
to make peace with him, and to give Henry his ſon an hoſtage for the 
performance of articles. That this is not true, will in ſome meaſure 
appear by the following account of another Engliſh writer. 


« leſs than if he had been his own ſon. The king's careſſes to the 
« young prince ſtirred up the jealouſy of the earl of Cheſter, and 
« ſome other lords, who, under pretence that the king had placed 
% him above them at his table, retired from court. But ſuppoſing 
that Henry's birth had not required that diſtinction, yet his merit 
| © deſerved that the king ſhould pay him a very particular reſpec, ſince 
M our hiſtorians unanimouſly give him the character of an accom- 
pliſhed prince. Stephen continued therefore, notwithſtanding the 


larly in a caſe which demonſtrated him to be fincere. This young 
prince, who had accompanied the king to the ſiege of Ludlow, 
having approached too near the walls, was like to have been taken 
from off his horſe, by the means of an iron hook at the end of a 
rope, if Stephen had not, at the hazard of his own life, run to his 
reſcue: an action which redounded as much to the honour of the 
king as of the prince, for whom he teſtified fo great an affection.“ 
REMARK. To what is ſaid of king David's having treacherouſly 
ſeized the fortreſſes of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, in a pretended journey 
to England, I anſwer, that David, by right of his conſort Matilda, 
daughter of Waltheof, ſon and heir to Siward earl of Northumber- 
land and Judith counteſs of Huntingdon, was in poſſeſſion of the 
counties of Northumberland and Huntingdon, before the reign of king 
Stephen, is aſcertained by our own writers; but how he came to be 
diſpoſſoſſed of the fame, as the Engliſh hiſtorians would have it, I 
cannot learn, Be that as it will, Henry of Huntingdon, in his rela- 
tion of David's having ſeized Carliſle and Newcaſtle, makes Stephen 
bluſteringly ſay, © Very well, what he has treacherouſly taken, will 
- manfully recover.” But that he was not ſo good as his word, is 
manifeſt by the treaty concluded between him and David, without 
| blood-ſhed ; whereby, even according to Engliſh writers, Carliſle and 
Tiras were continued to David, and Huntingdon given to Henry 
is ſon, Ps 2h 
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„The war being thus ended, the king (Stephen) returned home, bai. Hitt, 
« attended by the prince of Scotland, who, by his noble and generous b 
« carriage, had ſo won the heart of Stephen, that he loved him no 80 edit. 


envy of the Englith, to ſhew him marks of his affection, particu- 
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ad an. 1138. 


If David, as our writers ſay, fulfilled his part of the late te, 
and that Stephen, under divers pretexts, deferred to reſtore } ofthis” 
berland; tis not to be wondered at that David ſhould endeavour to 
himſelf juſtice, by compelling Stephen to perform his engagement Y 
reſpe& to that country, or to reduce it by dint of arms, either for 
himſelf or his ſon Henry. And as to the barbarous and moſt ſho 
ing cruelties, faid to have been committed by David's army, they wn 
hardly credible; nor can it reaſonably be preſumed, that a prince ſ 
Ailred, abbot pious, charitable, merciful, valiant and good, as David, even by Pg. 
en: liſh writers, is {aid to have been, could have been guilty of ſuch eng. 
mities as he is charged with. Wherefore it may be juſtly ſuppoſe 
that the diſmal character given him by ſome Engliſh writers, on th, 
occaſion, was to keep up the animoſities and national hatred that the 
raged between the two kingdoms. But that great exceſſes have beef 
and are ſtil] committed in war by the common men, contrary to th 
will or command of the leaders or generals, is not to be diſpute 
which may have been the caſe in the wars of thoſe times, inceſlant 
carried on to the great hurt both of England and Scotland. And thy 
the depredations ſaid to have been committed by the Scots in thoj 
wars, were not ſo great as given out by the monks, is evident by Wi. 
Jo. Prior liam, David's nephew, who, after having taken the town of Hagulſtal 
14 — Hexham, in Northumberland, ſaved the church from being de. 
royed. 

Hen. Hunt. The abovementioned fight, which by the Scots is called the batik 
ad ad. 1138. of Allerton, from its vicinity to that town, is by the Engliſh denoni 
nated the battle of the Standard, from the erection aforeſaid. Noy 
as the victory is claimed both by the Scots and Engliſh, I am of oi. 
nion that the Scotiſh claim bids the faireſt; for the account of thi 
fight by Engliſh writers is ſo wildly and confuſedly related, that the 
ſeem to be but little intitled to the victory; which pleaſe to take 
followeth : 

Ric. Hagol. The Scots being routed, they, by command of their king, thre 
away their marks or badges, worn to diſtinguiſh them from the EA 
liſh; and mixing with their enemies, paſſed ſafely through the va- 
guard of the Engliſh army. This is a relation ſo extravagant, that! 
is only fit for the entertainment of children; for the Scots, inſtea d 
having been routed or beaten, by this account appear to have advanci 
and mixed with the van-guard of the Engliſh army, through wii 
they paſſed with great ſafety. To what place? ſurely, through tht 
army; which is an amazing manner of running away to fave th 
lives, or ſecure themſelves from being taken priſoners. But what "ſi 
more ſurpriſing is, that the ſhattered and almoſt ruined Scotiſh an) 
on the return of that of England homewards, (for it does not app 
notwithſtanding of the pretended victory, that the Engliſh ſtaid to u 
towns, or ſubdue countries; for their greateſt ſecurity ſeems to haul 
depended on their getting home as ſoon as poſſible) inſtead of ſtay 
De Boll * at home in a ſtate of indolence and ſafety, re-invaded England, toc 
323. eo caſtles and towns, and deſtroyed countries with impunity. For uk . 
Engliſh, inſtead of making military efforts to ſtop its pro reſs, p 
vailed on Albert biſhop of Oſtia, the pope's legate, newly arrived 1 
England, to attend David at Carliſle, to ſupplicate a peace with * 
phen; but in vain. But what the biſhop could not do, Matilda, c 
ſort of Stephen, and neice of David, did; for by her mediation a = +l 
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as commenced, towards the latter end of the preſent year, and 
5niſhed in the following; when Stephen, early in the ſpring, marched Hen. Hunt. 
again with his army into Scotland, and laying the country waſte with ad an. 1139. 
ce and ſword, compelled David to make peace with him. But, as ill- 
luck would have it, this quadrates not with the time required to march 
an army from many parts of 1 into Scotland, and thence back 
again to the city of Durham. nd admitting the words, © early in 
« the ſpring,” to mean the month of March, and that Northumber- 
land was delivered up to prince Henry on the gth of April following, 
Stephen had but about fix weeks to march probably ſome hundreds of 
miles, without reckoning the time he employed in deſtroying Seot- 
land, which muſt have been conſiderable; for had he only entered the 
borders, and made a ſmall progreſs in Scotland, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that a prince ſo martial as David was, would have made peace with 
him for a trifle not worth regarding. 

That this was the caſe, 1 think, is manifeſt, by our author's not 
giving us the articles then ſaid to have been agreed on; which, if any 
ſuch there had been, he undoubtedly would, to have ſupported the Dy 
diſadvantageous conditions hinted at by him. And although Tyrrel Tyr. Hiſt. | 
tells us, that the peace was brought about by Stephen's compelling "5g — 
David, with fire and ſword, to agree to the ſame; yet he elſewhere, 
W with the greateſt incogitancy, ſays, that, it muſt be confeſſed, peace 

was made (between the two kings) at the interceſſion of queen Ma- 
tilda. Thus we ſee what a foundation Tyrrel had to build his com- 
pulſatory treaty on. And as to what Tyrrel ſays, concerning prince Id. ibid. 
| Henry's being given as an hoſtage for the better conſervation of the 
treaty, that is likewiſe a miſtake, as already mentioned; for the hoſ- 
tages given, on that occaſion, were the ſon of ear] Goſpatrick, Hugh Jo. Hagul. 
de Morevilla, earl Fergus, Mel, and Mac, by our author called five ad an. 1139; 
Scotiſh earls. 
Some time after, William Cumin, chancellor of Scotland, by a grant 1142. 
from the empreſs Matilda, (during her ſucceſsful attempts in England, Hem pg 
to obtain the crown of that kingdom) took poſſeſſion of the caſtle and bi- Jo. Hagulft. 
ſhoprick of Durham; which, on the misfortunes of that princeſs, he re- 2d an. 1142. 
ſtored to their biſhop, only reſerving to his nephew Richard the town of 
Allerton, and lands thereunto belonging. This Richard was father to 
William Cumin, the firſt earl of Buchan, juſticiary of Scotland; from 
vhom deſcended the great and noble family of the Cumins, who made 
Wo great a figure in this country. 8 
Matilda the empreſs, after ſne had routed king Stephen's army, and 1147. 
Inken himſelf priſoner at the battle of Lincoln, and brought all parts 
of England under her dominion; by her great folly, wilful obſtinacy, 
and intolerable pride, loſt the love of the people to ſuch a degree, that 
be was forced to return to Normandy for her ſecurity. S 
Whereupon prince Henry, her ſon by the earl of Anjou, (ſince king 1148. 
Wb! England, by the title of Henry II.) in the year following arrived in P 
8 England, with a ſmall but well choſen army, conſiſting of one hundred | 
: and forty horſe, and three thouſand foot, to attempt the recovery of 
e crown and kingdom of his anceſtors. But theſe being inſufficient 
5 0 take the field againſt the numerous forces of king Stephen; Henry, 
ended by Ranulph earl of Cheſter, Roger earl of, Hereford, and 
| thers, repaired to Scotland to king David his grand-uncle, who re- 
; teved him in a very honourable and pompous' manner at Carliſle, at 
1 1 the 
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1152. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 12. 
fol. 275. 


Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; and not only knighted him, with divers nabe. 
men of his retinue, but joined him with a conſiderable numyge, x 
troops to invade England: which Stephen receiving intelligence ,q 
marched at the head of a great army to prevent the invaſion, B. 
kings watched each others motions during the ſummer ſeaſon, ay 
then returned to their reſpective homes, without ſtriking a ſtroke, 
At this time a very great affliction befell king David, which was g. 
caſioned by the death of the brave and magnanimous prince Henry hi 
ſon, both his and the people's darling: nay, ſuch was his deportmey 
that he gained the love of the Engliſh, and their king Stephen, * 
abovementioned, although his father was for many years engaged j 
war againſt them. The nobility, being apprehenſive that the kin 
would fink under the burden of this loſs, repaired from all parts h 
court, in order to comfort him: but David, to ſhew them their mir 
take, and that he was more of a philoſopher than they imagined, ih. 
vited them to an entertainment, and ſpake to them as follows: 

e That what had happened was the common debt of nature; thy 
ce he had learnt from the converſation of good men, and the pious exam. 
ee ples of his late father and mother, that the world is governed by Ca 
« whoſe providence is not to be withſtood ; that he ever obſerved an 
ce thereof darting on the ſoul, amidſt his greateſt afflictions: that th 
« Wiſe Diſpoſer of all things does all for good ends, tho' inconceivah 
ce tous. He could not grieve at ſo common a calamity; for he found 
« joy in the midſt of ſorrow, and comfort in time of trouble. He 
ce had often been bleſſed in aflictions of the ſame kind: his father 
* while he was an infant, was removed into eternity; and being the 
« father of his people, eſpecially of the poor, could tears have tard 
« him, he never would have died. Death too, to fulfill the decree 
ce of heaven, cut off my mother, whoſe virtues are ſo well known, 
ce twere needleſs to mention them. My brethren alſo, who loved me 
<« tenderly, paid the debt of nature in their juvenile days. My death 
« beloved and affectionate wife, whom I valued above all the reſt 
ce the world, was likewiſe ſnatched from me by death. My ſon has fo. 
© lowed his mother, and paid the debt to nature contracted befor 
6 his birth. 

« As this is the caſe, we ought always to be ready to diſcharge thi 
e natural debt, when called thereto by the Almighty. Were the wickel 
« only ſubject to death, we might grieve at the loſs of our kindred; 
© but as the good are often carried off before the bad, to inherit c. 
« leſtial joys, we ought all to believe that no evil can befall the good, 
* whether dead or alive. And as to my ſon's being taken away betor 
eme, that Iought not to regret, ſince he is gone to enjoy the fellowſhy 
* of my parents and brethren, whoſe precious ſouls the world was 10 
longer worthy of. Now, ſhould I mourn at the death of my ſon 
te *twere arraigning the goodneſs and juſtice of God, for removing hin 
<« into the manſions of bliſs before me: inſtead of which, I have gi 
reaſon to be thankful, and to rejoice, that the Almighty endowel 
my ſon with ſo much grace as to behave himſelf in ſuch a manne\ 
that he gained the love of all whilſt alive, and that when dead, his lob 
is ſo greatly lamented. Now, as this is the caſe, and that you ha 
abundantly ſhewn your great reſpe& both to me and him, Iought nc 
to bewail the loſs of a treaſure enjoyed for ſo ſhort a time, nor my gi 
hopes which are vaniſhed, by the deareſt part of my heart's bs 
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« ſeparated from me; for the Almighty having taken him to him- 

« ſelf, I ſoon hope to follow, and being delivered from temporal mi- 

« ſeries, to enjoy a bleſſed eternity with the ſaints of light in the hea- 

| « yenly manſions. FL, | 

David, ſoon after, being apprehenſive of his approaching diſſolution, 

-edoubled his acts of charity, fed the poor with his own hands, be- 

came more fervent in his devotions, and received the ſacrament of the 

Lord's Supper weekly on Sundays. After having appointed Malcolm 

his grandſon to ſucceed him, being ſeized with ſickneſs, he com- 

manded himſelf to be carried to church; and having, after divine ſer- 

vice, received the ſacrament, returned to his palace, and ended his 

life with the following pious <jaculation : * Jeſus my ſaviour, I render Abercromb. 
« thee the kingdom wherewith thou didſt entruſt me; put me in poſ- 0e 
« ſeſſion of that, whereof the inhabitants are all kings:” and having, WER 
after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years, two months, and three 

days, died at Carliſle in Cumberland, on the 24th of May, anno 

1152, was interred at Dunfermling, by the bodies of his father and 53. 
mother. | 

David was a great friend to the church, (but as James I. expreſſed ny . 


i a fore faint to the crown) by enriching it at the expence of his ſuc- fel. 273. 


ceſſors: for he not only repaired many churches and monaſteries, but Buchan. Scot. 

to the ſix biſhopricks formerly erected, he added thoſe of Roſs, Bre- _ 8 75 

chin, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, and founded and endowed the abbeys Ford. Scoti- 

of Holyrood-houſe, Kelſo, Jedburgh, Melroſs, Newbottle, Kinloſs, <0", lib. 5. 

Cambuſkeneth, Dundrenan, and Holmcultram in Cumberland, with © Fr 

four priories, viz. two at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, one for monks of 

the Benedictine order, and the other for Dominicans, or white friars ; 

and two nunneries, one at Carliſle, the other at Berwick upon Tweed. 

For theſe and other benefactions to the monks, who were the hiſto- 

rians of thoſe times, David is extolled to the ſkies : but by others ſe- 

verely cenſured, for his profuſely ſquandering away the royal revenues, 

to feed the luxury of prelates, and indulge the indolence of lazy and 

| ayaritious monks. 

Major ſays, had David duly conſidered the number of religious houſes Major Hit. 

founded by his predeceſſors, the parſimony wherein churchmen, eſpe- S 4 

cially monks, ought to live, and the little allowance made by the . 
Scots to their kings in thoſe times, he would not laviſhly have given 

the crown lands to nouriſh the ſenſuality of biſhops, and ſpoil the de- 

votion of monks : adding, that opulence no ſooner got into cloyſters, 

than great irregularities followed; the children of the nobility, and 

other perſons of diſtinction, young, riotous, and debauched, thruſting 

tnemſelves into the church, did, by their great ignorance and vice, 

become a diſhonour and reproach to religion ; and abbeys and churches 

being given in commendam, the licentious ſuperiors rather encouraged 

than diſcouraged vice. To which Buchanan adds, that as in bodies R:chan. Bit, 

too corpulent, the uſe of the members in ſome meaſure ceaſes, ſo wit, Scot. lib. 7. 

oppretied by plenty, languiſheth ; learning becomes nauſeous ; piety, 1 

luperſtition; and vice is taught in the ſchools of virtue. | 

| But, according to a certain prelate, David being a wiſe king, knew Srotf. Fecleſ. 
to proportion his gifts to his revenues: his benefaQions on this ac- Hit., b. ü. 

count, at the higheſt eſtimate, amounted not to above one hundred — 

and twenty thouſand franks; a very great ſum at that time, but ſuch 

% he could ſpare. And a little farther adds, This further will I boldly . 


os affirm, 
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affirm, that if there be any profuſion excuſable in princes, it ig the. 
and the reaſon is plain; for as theſe foundations are the moſt aft 
monuments to glorify their memories, ſo they are the readieſt hej, s 
ſupply their neceſſities on all occaſions, no oh 
To this I anſwer, that it is not to be wondered at, that the hjg,, 
does ſo warmly juſtify David's profuſeneſs in his gifts to the chord 
ſeeing he was ſo deeply concerned in the lucrative part thereof. Be. 
ſides, he is greatly miſtaken in ſaying, that thoſe foundations, that 0 
the church lands, are the readieſt helps to ſupply the neceſſities of the 
government on all occaſions: for tis well known, that neither Our 
kings, or any other chriſtian potentate under the . popiſh hierarch 
could have the leaſt aſſiſtance from the church temporalities, withgy 
the pope's permiſſion, which in thoſe times was rarely obtained, N, 
even at preſent it is with the greateit difficulty to be got by princes d 
the Romiſh communion ; which plainly ſhews, that they were ng 
the readieſt helps to ſupply the neceſſities of our kings: whereas, hay 
they not been alienated from the crown, they would on all occaſion 
have been ready to ſerve the government. 
Add to this, that as David was only a tenant for life, he could ng 
juſtly give away the crown lands to the impoveriſhment of his ſuc. 
ceſſors, to erect magnificent palaces or monaſteries for the luxurioy 
ſupport of monks, the moſt indolent and uſeleſs ſet of men upon 
earth; who, while the induſtrious poor by the ſweat of their brows 
ſcarce earn a livelihood, live in the greateſt affluence on the fat of th 
land: many monks, with other churchmen, by their great riches hare 
vyed to outdo princes in grandeur, pompous equipages, retinues, and 
high living ; and many of their houſes were more magnificent than 
the palaces of their ſovereigns. And David, with other kings, ha. 
ing enriched this part of their people at the expence of the lig, 
theſe latter were grievouſly racked with taxes to ſupport the royal 
dignity, which begetting diſloyalty, it often ended in rebellion, 
to =: great hurt both of king and people; the ſad effects of a blind 
zeal. 
Anderſ. Hit, King David having had the good government of his people much 
EN. P>137- at heart, knew that nothing could contribute more to their proſperity 
than good laws. Towards accompliſhing this deſirable end, he em- 
ployed divers learned men to make a collection both of the Scotiſh and 
foreign laws ; which being performed, he ſummoned the ſtates of the 
kingdom to meet, to have their advice in an affair wherein they were 
ſo nearly concerned: by their advice he choſe from amongſt the w- 
luminous collection, that ſyſtem of the Scotiſh law, called the regiam 
majeſtatem. This treatiſe of our laws has been much controverted, 
ſome affirming them to be ours, while others declare for their being 
Craig. Jas Engliſh. They are rejected by our countryman the learned Craig, 2 
b I. . the works of Glanville, lord chief juſtice of England in the reign & 
Wald lib. z. c. Henry II. and, if Craig may be believed, we had no written laws be- 
fore the reign of Malcolm Canmore. Others again, namely, Sbene, 
Anderſon, and Dalrymple, declare for their being king Davids: and 
we are told by the celebrated Engliſh antiquaries Spelman and Scldc®, 
that the ſaid laws were publiſhed by command of David I. king d 
Scotland. Although this ſyſtem of laws is controverted in reſpect l 


its author; yet that made at the town of Newcaſtle upon 77 by 
ing 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 359 
king David, called the borough laws, is not diſputed by any, that I 

a Divi excelled all his predeceſſors in piety ; for he was not David cha- 
only a profeſſor, but a ſtrict practiſer of religion: inſomuch that al- on 
though Stephen earl of Mortain and the Engliſh nobility ſhewed not 

the leaſt regard to their words and oaths, but made every thing ſub- 

&rvient to their own intereſt, as is manifeſt in the caſe of Matilda the Chron. Far. 

| empreſs, whom they deſerted, and not only aſſiſted Stephen their 4 an. 1127: 
perjured brother in his uſurpation, but placed him on the throne; 

yet the pious David's honour and virtue was ſuch, that no worldly 

intereſt or ad vantage could prevail on him to infringe the oath he 

had taken to maintain the ſucceſſion of Matilda to the crown of Eng- 

land, as is manifeſt by his conſtant and ſincere attachment to the in- 

tereſt of that princeſs, till ſhe routed Stephen's army, and took him- 

elf priſoner at the battle of Lincoln. 

David was of great natural parts, valiant, magnificent, and gene- 

rous. He compelled Stephen king of England, to give up to him the 

counties of Northumberland and Huntingdon. If Buchanan may Buchan. Hitt. 
be believed, he equalled all former kings in the military ſcience, and Scot. lib. 7. 

excelled them in the arts of peace; and that if the beſt heads were * 
to form the character of an accompliſhed prince, they could not deviſe 
2 better than David's, as appears by the whole courſe of his life. In 
juſtice he could not be excelled by any, for he did juſtice to all, eſpe- 
cially to the poor, whoſe cauſe he heard himſelf. 

David, who was the ſon of Malcolm Canmore and Margaret, ſiſter David's nar- 
to Edgar Atheling, the laſt male branch of the Anglo-Saxon royal 1 aut. 
line, married Matilda, a daughter of Waltheof earl of Northumber- 
land, ſon of Siward earl of Northumberland, and Judith counteſs of 
Huntingdon, neice to William the conqueror of England: by virtue 
of this match he became poſſeſſed of the counties of Northumberland 
and Huntingdon, in England. Although we are by moſt writers told 
that David had by his conſort Matilda only one ſon, called Henry; yet 
from good authority we have reaſon to believe that he had another ſon 
named Waltu, Walthenius, or Walderus, who became a monk in 
the abbey of Melroſs, and was preferred to the priority of that con- 
vent, as he was likewiſe to the ſee of St. Andrew's ſoon after, but 
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declined accepting. 1 
Henry, who married Ada, daughter of ear] Warren in England, Ford. Scoti- 
and of a ſiſter of Radulph earl of Perona, a relation of Lewis the chron. lib. 5. 
| French king, dying before his father, left three ſons and as many 
daughters. Malcolm, the eldeſt, was by the king his grandfather de- 

clared his ſucceſſor ; William, ' the ſecond ſon, was appointed earl of 
Northumberland ; and David, the youngeſt, was conſtituted earl of 
Huntingdon in England, and of Garioch in Scotland : Margaret, the 

eldeſt daughter, was married to Conan duke of Bretagne ; Adama, 

the ſecond, to Florence earl of Holland ; as to Matilda, I cannot 

learn how ſhe was diſpoſed of. 


Marcorm IV. 
On the demiſe of David, Malcolm his grandſon, from his great 1153: 
continence and celibacy ſirnamed the maiden, aſcended the throne in 
the thirteenth year of his age, anno 1153, who being educated in the 
ſtricteſt principles of virtue, made the duties of religion his chief ſtudy, 
and ſhewed but little regard to the government of his people, By the 
indo- 
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Hoved. Hiſt. 
& Chron. Mel. 
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Tian, to have been done for the country of Lothian, nor kingdom d 


ſoon after had the addreſs to prevail on Malcolm to accompany him n 
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indolence of Malcolm, and dreadful 2 that ſwept away aha, 
one half the nation, together with the aſſiſtance of Donald, ts 
Macbeth (who raiſed diſturbances in the late reign) Sumerleg, f. 
avaritious and powerful thane of Argyle was encouraged to put him 
at the head of a numerous band of free-booters, to rob and ſpoil th 
people. But Donald, his aſſociate, being apprehended at Whitehem 
in Galloway, was committed priſoner to the goal wherein his fathe 
Macbeth was confined ; and Gilchriſt earl of Angus being ſent wit 
an army againſt Sumerled, had the good fortune to defeat him in th, 
ſeveral engagements ; and having cut off moſt of his men, Sumery 
fled to Ireland for refuge, whereby peace was reſtored to the county, 

This peace proved of no long duration; for Henry the ſecond 9 
England, forgetting the numerous favours he received from Dai 
Malcolm's grandfather, ungratefully and ungenerouſly fought all 0p- 
portunities to injure and expoſe Malcolm, which he did by encroxh. 
ing on his ſubject the biſhop of Glaſgow ; and ſoon after inviting hin. 
ſelf to a friendly interview at Cheſter, prevailed on his weak and ei 
temper to ſwear fealty to him, inſtead of his brethren, whoſe bufing 
it was to do homage to Henry for the lands held by them in Englanj 
By Hoveden, and the chronicle of Melroſs, we are told, that Hen 
demanded of Malcolm the counties of Northumberland and Cumher. 
land, which had been ſeized by David his grandfather, and confirms 
to him by the empreſs Matilda, as they likewiſe were by Henry's om 
oath before he came to the crown. The reaſon aſſigned by Henry i 
bar of his oath, was, he could not afford to part with ſo large a ſha 
of his dominions. 

Malcolm not being in a condition to withſtand the unjuſt demand 
of Henry, delivered up the ſaid counties to him, who allowed hin 
to keep the county of Huntingdon, which lying near the middle d 
England, he could reap no other benefit therefrom than its bare revenue 
for which that the abovementioned homage muſt have been done is ms 
nifeſt, and not, as Tyrrel vainly imagines, for the county of Lothun; 
which, as is already ſhewn, muſt have been delivered up by tix 
Engliſh to Ingulf king of Scotland, about eight hundred years liner 
and that it was done for Huntingdonſhire, is evident, by the fit 
writer's declaring, that the homage aforeſaid was done in the {aut 
manner as that performed by David his grandfather to Henry | 
Henry's grandfather ; which never was alledged, by any Engliſh hilt, 


Scotland. 7” 
We are told by the ſame writers, that Henry at his return fron 
France repaired into Cumberland, where he had an interview ith 
Malcolm at the city of Carliſle, and 'tis ſaid they parted not pool 
friends, which is the reaſon aſſigned for Henry's not knighting Mar 
colm. However, though Malcolm was not then knighted, yet Hen 


his French war, wherein he behaved ſo well, that Henry, for l 
great valour and martial performances, knighted him in the city © 
Tours, | | 7 og 
Malcolm, on his return from France to Scotland, met with a ef 
indifferent reception, for his people were greatly enraged at his havin 
ingloriouſly given up the territories held by his brethren in England 
as they likewiſe were at his joining Henry, againſt their antient * 


7 


# 
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nd ally the king of France; and to make their reſentment more tully 
xr raiſed an army and beſieged him in Perth. The king having 
Phd certain of the nobility to a conference, told them, what he 
w done was by compulſion, being forced by Henry to furrender the 
Jominions belonging to his brethren in England, and to join him 
aoainſt his good ally the king of France; adding, that inſtead of 
* him, they ought to avenge themſelves by turning their arms 
againſt the perjured author of thoſe unjuſtifiable actions, and not re- 
venge themſelves by deſtroying their innocent friends and countrymen, 
acting in defence of their injured ſovereign. 


laid down their arms, but a war was reſolved on againſt England, 
Ind it was for a while carried on with various ſucceſs ; but Malcolm's 
religious diſpoſition being ill-ſuited to war, he did all he could to ac- 
commodate matters with Henry, with whom, at an interview in Car- 
ile, a peace was concluded on the following terms, viz. Malcolm re- 
ſigned all pretenſions to Northumberland, and Henry agreed to his 
keeping the counties of Cumberland and Huntingdon. 

This peace, inſtead of quieting the minds of the people, incenſed 
moſt of the nobility againſt Malcolm, for his having reſigned all his 
richt to Northumberland. Aneus thane of Galloway, taking ad- 
vantage of the difference betwixt the king and people, raiſed a con- 
fiderable army, with no leſs a deſign than to put in for the crown; 
but Gilchriſt being ſent againſt him, he overcame him in three ſeve- 
ral battles ; and moſt of his troops being cut off, was forced to take 
ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Whitehearn : and though on the appli- 
cation of his friends Aneus was pardoned as to life, yet great part of 
his eſtate being confiſcated, and his ſon given in hoſtage for his good 
behaviour, he was thereby ſo affected, that he ſequeſtered himſelf from 
the world, and became a monk in the monaſtery of Holyrood-houſe, 
near Edinburgh. 3 

Aneus's rebellion was no ſooner quaſhed, than one more dangerous 
broke out in the country of Murray, under the leading of Gildo, who 
not only laid waſte the adjacent countries, but ſlew the king's heralds 
W that were ſent to him. To ſuppreſs this dangerous rebellion, Gil- 
W chriſt was ſent againſt the rebels at the head of a conſiderable army ; 
but having had the misfortune to be beaten, Malcolm, at the head 
of a body of choice troops, made haſte to reinforce Gilchriſt ; 
EF Gildo thereupon retreating northwards, was overtaken at the mouth 
Wo! the river Spey, where a battle enſuing, and no quarter given, the 
rebels with their leader were all cut off. 

The late rebel, Sumerled, taking advantage of theſe commotions, 
landed from Ireland in the river Clyde with a band of deſperate rob- 
bers, but being ſurprized in the neighbourhood of Renfrew, were 
totally defeated, and their leader, with his ſon, killed in the en gage- 
ment: but, according to Boece, Sumerled was taken and hanged. 

Malcolm having now peace on all ſides, diſpoſed of his two ſiſters 
Margaret and Adame in marriage ; the former was given to the duke 
of Bretagne, and the latter to the earl of Holland. And it being by 
the ſtates of the kingdom judged neceſſary for Malcolm himſelf to 
marry, he was by the biſhop of St. Andrew's, in their name, ex- 
horted to take unto him a conſort : but the king preferring celibacy 
to matrimony, could not be prevailed on to enter into that laudable 
4 2 | ſtate : 
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This remonſtrance had ſo good an effect, that the people not only Boet. Hil 


Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 278. 
Buchan. Hiſt, 


Scot. lib. 7. 
P- 123. 


Id. ibid. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 278. 


1162. 
Id. ibid. 


1163. 
Ibid. fol. 279. 
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1165. 
Boet. Scot. 
Hiſt. lib. 13. 
fol. 279. 


Ibid. fol. 280. 


Chron. Mel- 
roſſ. ad an. 
1166. 


Boet. Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 280. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 7. 
p. 125. 


1154. 
Id. ibid. 
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ſtate: but applying himſelf to acts of piety, as he imagined, four. 
and en Aber of St. Rule, in the city of St. Androm, © 
the reception of monks ; as he alſo did the abbey of Coupar in Anon 
for the entertainment of friars. Then, being ſeized with a lingerin Af 
order, after a troubleſome reign of twelve years, he died at Jedburgh | 
and was buried at Dumfermling, anno 1165. WW 
| WILLIAM. | | 
To Malcolm William his brother, firnamed the lion, ſucceedez 
in the year 1165. The firſt ſtep he took after his acceffon 
was, by his ambaſſadors, to demand the reſtitution of the county 4 
Northumberland from the king of England. Henry gave fair word 
and deſired that William, according to cuſtom, ſhould come to Lon. 
don, and do fealty for the countries of Cumberland and Huntingdy, 
William, in obedience to Henry's ſummons, repaired to London, ad 
did homage to Henry for the ſaid countries, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſte 
on the reſtoration of Northumberland. Henry, unwilling to exaſſe. 
rate William, or to do him juſtice, told him, that as Northumber. 
land was re- annexed to the crown of England, it could not be alienated 
but by the conſent of parliament ; wherefore he adviſed him to come 
to the next convention of the ſtates of the kingdom, by whom he 
might expect juſtice would be done him. | 
William, ſeemingly fatisfied with this advice, at Henry's defire, ac. 
companied him in his French war; wherein having diſtinguiſhed hin. 
ſelf in a very gallant manner in divers martial atchievements, he re. 
turned to Scotland; where after having cut off ſeveral bands of rob 
bers, for the ſafety and welfare of his people, he ſent ambaſladors to 
London peremptorily to demand of Henry the reftitution of Northum- 
berland, and in caſe of a refuſal, to defy him, and declare war againſt 
England. Henry, being embarraſſed with other affairs, rather than drive 
things to extremity by a refuſal, complied with William's demand þ 
far, as to deliver up to him that part of Northumberland which had 
been held by Malcolm Canmore his great grandfather, of which 
William took poſſeſſion, on this expreſs condition, that his claim to 
the whole ſhould not in the leaft be thereby diminiſhed. | 
But the Engliſh being diſpleaſed at Henry's giving up ſo great: 
part of their country, made frequent incurſions into Scotland, and, 
by refuſing to make ſatisfaction, gave occaſion for a new war, which 
William was forced to make in defence of his own people; and hal- | 
ing entered England at the head of a powerſul army, the Engliſh, n 
abſence of the king, being unable to withſtand them, ſent meſſengers i 
deſire a ceſſation of arms, which was granted in conſideration of 1 
certain ſum of money. The Engliſh, during the truce, not only em. 
ployed themſelves in making preparations for a war, but, under! 
fpecious pretence of peace, plied William with meſſengers, whoſe 
real buſineſs was to diſcover the fituation of the Scots, and the cot- 
dition they were in. The Scots, in confidence of the truce, imagil. 
ing themſclves ſecure, were not only remiſs in their duty, but ha 
ſent out the greateſt part of their army in queſt of forage and the! 
provifions. On receipt of this intelligence the Engliſh, unwilling d 
loſe fo great an advantage, ſent by night a detachment of four Bu 
dred light horſe under Scotiſh arms and enſigns, who, arriving in the 
neighbourhood of the camp before ſun-rifing, had the good fortune 


to diſcover the king, with a guard of only ſixty horſemen, riding or 
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on the 13th-of July to take the air; him they ſurprized and took pri- 
ner, before he could diſcover whether they were friends or enemies ; 
and being conducted under a ſtrong guard to Henry in France, was 
py bim committed to the caſtle of Falaiſe, in Nor mandy. 5 

The Engliſh, elated with this ſucceſs, invaded Cumberland, but e Hiſt. 

being ſharply repulſed by the Scotiſh generals Gilchriſt and Roland, a 2477 5 

trace was made on the following terms, viz. Northumberland to re- 
main in the hands of the Engliſh during the captivity of king Wil- 

lam, and the counties of Cumberland and Huntingdon to continue in 
| -off:ffion of the Scots. | 

At this unhappy juncture, David earl of Huntingdon and Garioch, Id ibid. 

brother to William, then an officer in Henry's army in England, by CT 

E licence from his prince returned to Scotland, to govern as regent dur- c. ;. Rl 
ing his brother's captivity. David, ſoon after his arrival, ſent com- 

nifioners to Normandy, to treat concerning the king's liberty, which, 
| according to ſome of our writers, was agreed to on the following 
terms, viz. That the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling Boer. Bit. 
| be paid for king William's ranſom, one half down, and as a ſecurity 1 13. 
for the payment of the other moiety, the caſtles of Edinburgh, Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Sterling, were ſurrendered to the two Engliſh 
kings father and ſon, together with fifteen hoſtages. After accom- 
pliſhing the treaty, William being returned to Scotland, was ſoon 
after ſummoned by Henry to a convention at the city of York, wherein 
he ſurrendered all his dominions to the two kings, and did them ho- 
mage for the kingdom of Scotland; and the nobility and chief part 
of his ſubjects, both laity and clergy, ſwore allegiance to them. 

This 1s the relation of our writers concerning the war between 
William and Henry, with the reaſons which occaſioned it; but as 
the ſame 1s differently related by Engliſh hiſtorians, it is but reaſonable 
to hear what they ſay on that ſubjece. 

We are told by Benedict abbot of Peterborough, in his manuſcript 1172. 

hiſtory of Henry II. king of England, in the Cottonian library, that In Anl. 
William king of Scotland, in the year 1172, taking advantage of ad an. 1172. 
Henry's being engaged in a war againſt France, refolved to be re- 
'enged for his having refuſed to deliver up the county of Northumber- 
land to him. To which end having aſſembled a great army of Scots 
and Gallovegians, he marched into England, ſpoiled the biſhoprick of 
Durham, and laid it waſte with fire and ſword, and carried many of 
the people priſoners into Scotland. 

To dwert this invaſion, Richard de Lucy juſticiary of England, Rog. Hoved. 
and Humphry de Bohun conſtable of the kingdom, marched into 9. 1173: 
Scotland, burnt the town of Berwick, and plundered the adjacent 
country, But, receiving intelligence of the earl of Leiceſter's ap- 
proach with a confiderable army, made a truce with the king of Scots 
till the feaſt of St. Hilary , and for the performance of theſe articles, 
took and gave hoſtages. At the expiration of this ceſſation of arms, 
the truce was renewed with William by Hugh biſhop of Durham, at | 
Revedale, till the cloſe of Eaſter, at the expence of three hundred — Fs 


. ; g terb. H iſt. 
marks of filver, to be levied from the lands of the Northumbrian Hen. II. & 
barons. | | Rog. Hoved. 


dk ; marge ad an. 1174. 
The ſecond truce was no ſooner expired, than William entered 74 


Northumberland, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages, ſparing 
neither age nor ſex ; and, in the interim, ſent his brother David to 
f relieve 
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in x Script. Alnwick, Robert de Stuteville and Ranulph de Glanville, at the hey 


p 9 . 
— - 1 — rs eg — 
— 0” : - 2 


Chron. Mel. 


ad ann. 1175. barons, knights, and free tenants of Scotland, to renew and confirm 


relieve the town of Leiceſter, which was taken by Richard de 1 
before his arrival; and William, with part of his army, having 9 
veſted the city and caſtle of Carliſle, and with the reſt entering tet 
parts of Northumberland hitherto untouched, ſpoiled Wherever ; 
came; and having taken the royal fortreſſes of Burgh, Auch 
Werkworth and Gerby, returned to the ſiege of Carliſle, which bei 
reduced to great neceſſity for want of proviſions, Robert de Vang, 10 
governor, agreed to ſurrender both the town and caſtle at Michaelny 
following, provided he was not relieved by that time; and not gy 
gave hoſtages, but ſwore to the performance of articles. After blog, 
ing up the place, William, with part of his army, marched and ht 
ſiege to Proudhon caſtle, belonging to Odonel de Umphrayille; bn 
receiving advice of a great army's marching againſt him from Voll. 
ſhire, under the command of Robert de Stuteville, he left Carl 
and marching again into Northumberland, inveſted Alnwick, and ſen 
the earls Duncan and Angus with the greateſt part of his army, 9 
harraſs and deſtroy the neighbouring country, which they executed i 
the moſt cruel and barbarous manner. _ 

1174- Stuteville having received advice that the king of Scots had fer 

Ger C27 away the greateſt part of his army, and continued with the reſt beſy, 


_ Peter- of a choſen party of light horſe, marched thither by night with get 
Or. ad an, "x . . . . 225 A 

1174. expedition to ſurprize the king in his quarters, and arriving in th 

neighbourhood of Alnwick by ſun-riſing, perceived his majeſty taking 

the air, attended with a guard of about ſixty. On William's diſcovering 

the Engliſh, he took them for that part of his own army commande 

by earl Duncan ; but his ſmall guard being ſurrounded and attackel 

by Stuteville, after a gallant defence wherein his horſe was killed unde 

him, he, with divers of his nobility, were taken priſoners on the 1th 

of July, anno 1174. Hence he was hurried to Richmond, and com 

Rog. Hoved. mitted priſoner to the caſtle by Henry's order, and from thence, u 

ad an: 1174- the moſt ignominious and diſgraceful manner, with his legs tied unde 

the horſe's belly, was carried to Northampton and preſented to Henn; 

. from that town was ſent to the caſtle of Falaiſe in Normandy, 

« * where he continued in dureſs till ranſomed. | 

FR William, after he concluded the treaty with Henry at Falaiſe fo 

Bened. Peter- his redemption, returned to Scotland in the month of Auguſt folloy- 

bor. Hit. ing. The two Henries. being come to the city of Vork, were met If 


2 Howes, William, and David his brother, together with all the biſhops, earls 


the treaty of Falaiſe, which was ratified by king William in the pre 
ſence of the two kings, Roger archbiſhop of York, Hugh biſhop d 
Durham, and moſt of the earls and barons of England, and the ſtate 
of Scotland abovementioned ; wherein is ſet forth, | | 
Id. ibid. 1. That William, king of Scotland, and David his brother, di 
homage to king Henry for all their dominions, namely, Scotland and 
Galloway, and ſwore fealty and allegiance to him againſt all men; ® 
they likewiſe did to Henry his ſon, ſaving the allegiance and fealt 
they bore to his father : as alſo did Richard biſhop of St. Andrews, 
Jocelin biſhop of Glaſgow, with all the reſt of the biſhops and abbot 
of Scotland, ſwear fealty and allegiance to both kings of England and 
their heirs for ever. * * 
| 2, ' 
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2. The biſhops farther ſwore, that if king William obſerved not 
this agreement with King Henry, they would put him and his land 
under an interdict till he performed the ſame, and that they would 
continue to the church of England the ſubjection practiſed by their 
edeceſſors, or that which was due to it. tte» 

f The earls and barons of Scotland did likewiſe, by command of 
king William, do homage, and ſwore fealty and allegiance to both 
kings againſt all men : and likewiſe ſwore, that if king William ſhould 
recede from this agreement, they would aſſiſt the king of England 
| againſt him, till he made ſatisfaction for the breach thereof. 

But leſt the treaty of Falaiſe (of which the above is a compendium) 1179 
ſhould not prove ſufficient to oblige the king of Scots to perform the _—_ 28 
conditions therein ſtipulated, Henry, as an additional ſecurity, com- Hes. II. & 
pelled him to give his brother David, earl Duncan, and divers others Rog. Hoved. 
of the Scotiſh nobility as hoſtages, for his delivering up to him the 758. 
caſtles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Sterling; 
which being performed, they were to be {et at liberty on each of them 
giving his eldeſt ſon or nephew as an hoſtage in his ſtead, Theſe 
caſtles, as ſtipulated, were to be maintained by a proportionable balance 
out of the royal revenues of Scotland, by aſſignment of Henry. 

Before I leave this head, I think it will not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that as our writers are all filent in reſpect to the encouragement king 
William had to engage in a war againſt king Henry for recovering his 
Engliſh dominions, I ſhall ſupply that defe& from Engliſh and other - 
hiſtorians, as followeth. | | | = 

William, wanting a favourable opportunity to recover Northumber- 
land, unjuſtly detained from him by his powerful neighbour Henry 
king of England, one at this time offered, than which, if prudently 
managed, a better could never have happened, which was occaſioned 
thus : x TP 

King Henry conſidering that there was no law in England, whereby Rog. Hoved. 
the crown was entailed on the preſumptive heir, or next of blood; 2d ann. 1170. 
and although he had cauſed the ſtates of the kingdom to ſwear to 
maintain the ſucceſſion in his eldeſt ſon Henry, he nevertheleſs con- 
ſidered how that of his mother Matilda the empreſs was ſet aſide, not- 
withſtanding the people, both clergy and laity, had ſworn fealty 
to her, as heireſs to. the crown; to prevent the like to his ſon, on 
the 14th of June, anno 1170, by conſent of the ſtates of the king- 
dom then aſſembled, he cauſed his ſon prince Henry to be ſolemnly 
crowned king at Weſtminſter, and made him copartner with him in 
2 3 thereby to ſecure the crown of England in his own 
amily, | | © Þ 3 
But the young king, notwithſtanding the great honour conferred, Bened. Peter- 
and truſt repoſed in him by his father, made a moſt ungrateful and bor. Hitt. p. 
ungenerous return, at the inſtigation of Lewis king of France, his 3** 
ather-in-law, who (in a viſit made him by young Henry, and Mar- 
garet his conſort, daughter to the ſaid Lewis) by his wicked inſinuations, 
lienated the affections of Henry from his father, and prevailed on him 
o join him and his allies in a war againſt his father, in which he was 
nturally encouraged by his mother Eleanor, and joined by his bre- 
hren Richard and Geoffrey; and the greateſt part of the nobility of 

gland, Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou and Bretagne having taken 

5 . | e arms 
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Be-gned. Peter- 
bor. Hiſt. 
p. 304. 


Pere d' Or- 


leans, liv. xi. 


P- 185, 


Tyr. Hiſt. 
Engl. vol. ii. 
b. 5. p. 386. 


Ibid. p. 306. 


Hoved. An- 
nal. ad an. 
1175. 


* 


Id. ibid. 


| armsin bis behalf, he had homage done him by che earls of Funden 
| | 1 any Are mn 


him the county of Northumberland; and on David earl of Hunting | 
don, his brother, he conferred the county of Cambridge; both d 
held in fealty of him. And by a certain French writer we are f 
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Boloign, and Blois. 


1 


And king William having entered into this grand alliance a8 ul 


old king Henry, the young, king, in conſideration thereof, pray, | 


be 
that William went to France to negotiate the confederacy with yy, 
king of France and young Henry. By virtue of this formidable a. 
liance, old king Henry's dominians were attacked both at home ay: 
abroad, in a very furious and deſtructive manner ; inſomuch that ay 
prince, beſide himſelf, muſt have ſunk with grief and. deſpair unde 
the weight of ſuch dreadful calamities. But, inſtead of that, he, wig 
the moſt amazing application and intrepidity, overcame all his ene 
mies, and forced them to accept of his own tern. 

pon the whole, a modern Engliſh hiſtorian obſerves, that the fr 
prize of William king of Scots could not have happened during the 
truce, as aſſerted by our writers : but that he was taken unawares, 
acknowledged by all, who ſay, it was a very great overſight in ſo wa. 
like a prince not to have had ſcouts abroad, to watch the enemy's mp 
tions. And the ſame author has the candour to acknowledge, the 
the charter given by William to Henry, at his releaſement from dur 
« js the firſt wherein we find expreſly mentioned, that the king of 
« Scots did homage to the king of England for all Scotland, and ng 
te for thoſe earldoms or counties which were held of him before.” 
Scotiſh writers ſay, that as this homage for Scotland was extarte 
from William in dureſs, when he was not maſter of his own perſoh 
it was not only contrary to law and juſtice, but cruel, to compel an ws 
fortunate captive prince to diſhonour his country, by acknowledging li 
enemy to be its ſuperiour, which, being obtained by force, could nt 
ther oblige him nor his ſucceſſors to keep the compact. 

King Henry having ſummoned the ſtates of the kingdom to met 
at Northampton, William king of Scotland repaired thither, attend 
by the biſhop of St. Andrews, with the reſt of the Scotiſh biſho 
abbots, and priors ; who were by Henry required to acknowledge ther 
ſubjection to the church of England, as they did in the times of l 
predeceſſors. They returned for anſwer, That neither their prede 
ceſſors nor themſelves ever acknowledged any ſubjection to the chun 
of England. To which Roger, archbiſhop of York, replied, Tit 
the Scotiſh biſhops, in the times of his predeceſſors, had exprelly {ub- 
jected themſelves to the metropolitan ſee of Vork: which was 6 
only poſitively denied by the Scotiſh prelates, but the biſhop of Gu 
gow produced a bull to the contrary. Whereupon a great dit 
aroſe between the archbiſhops of York and Canterbury, touching Wl 
imaginary ſubjeRion, each challenging it to belong to his dicceſs 
which not being decided, the convention broke up, and William vi 
his clergy returned to Scotland : and, to prevent their being irmpol 
upon by the Engliſh in time coming, appt to pope Alexands | 
take them into his protection, and Ik d them againſt the unjuſt 
jection demanded of them by the church of England. 
Soon after, William, ſuſpecting ſome farther trouble from Hl 
and the archbiſhop of York, gancerning the ſubjeclien, fn: amb 
dors to the pope, to entreat his holineſs to ſend a legate to comptom 


ſ\ 


7 
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the diffetence- between. the churches of Scotland and Epgland. Ia 
compliance with William's requeſt, Alexander ſent one Vivian, a car- 
Jinal, legate to Scotland; who, in his way thither, landing in Eng- | 
land without the king's permiſſion, Henry ſent the biſhops of Win- - 
cheſter and Ely to let him know, that, if he did not comply with the _ 
king's will, he ſhould proceed no farther. Intimidated at this meſlage, 
Vivian ſwore, that, during his legatine power, he would do nothing to 
the prejudice of king Henry or his kingdom; whereupon he was 
honourably received, and conducted to Scotland: where, inſtead of 
doing any thing in the affair he was ſent about, he exerted himſelf in 
extorting great ſums of money from the clergy, and then returned to | 
Rome. But Buchanan tells us, that the abovementioned convention Buchan. Hi. 
was held at Norham upon the river Tweed, in Northumberland: add- Scor. N 
ing, that the Scotiſh church, by decree of the holy ſee, was freed © 
from the Engliſh yoke intended to be impoſed on them. 
In the abſence or captivity of king William in England, Gilbert and R * 
Uctred, ſons of Fergus, (by Engliſh writers called prince of Gallo- bor Ilit. 
way) broke out in rebellion, ſeized all places of ſtrength, and drove 05 15 & 
the king's officers out of the country. But Gilbert, having barbarouſly . Cron. 
murdered his brother Uctred, aſſumed the title of king, and having in- Major. Hit. 
vaded Scotland, offered to Henry, king of England, for his protec- 254 lid. 4. 
tion, an annual tribute of two thouſand marks of ſilver, five hundred Brady, Hal. 
| cows, and as many ſwine, to ſecure him from Scotifh ſervitude. But En8l- p. 3:8. 
Henry, having learnt that Gilbert had murdered his brother, would 
not be concerned with him ; which gave William an opportunity, by Boet. Scot. 
leave from Henry, to reduce the rebels by his celebrated general Gil- Ft >. 13. 
| chriſt, who gave them a ſignal overthrow. — 
REMAREK. Some of our writers are of opinion, that the Engliſh 
| hiſtorians, who call Fergus prince of Galloway, are miſtaken: but that 
they are not, I think, will in ſome meaſure appear by the following 
reaſons: 1. That Galloway, in the eighth century, belonged to Eng- 
land is manifeſt; by Bede's telling us that Candida Caſa, or Whitehearn, 
in that country, was then one of the four Northumbrian biſhopricks. 
2. By Gilbert, then intitled prince of Galloway, repairing to England Rog. Hoved. 
| under the ſafe conduct of the king of Scots, and doing homage and Avval. p.317. 
ſwearing fealty to king Henry, againſt all men; and, for being reſtored 
| to his favour, gave him one thouſand marks of filver, and Duncan his 
| ſon an hoſtage for his future quiet and loyal behaviour. 

Now, 'as this homage and fealty were performed the year after that 
done by William and the ſtates of Scotland, it may be preſumed, that, 
had Galloway been then held of Scotland, Gilbert would have- done 
homage to Henry with them, as one of the ſtates of the kingdom, 
| and not ſingly at this time as prince of Galloway. And that the Gal- 
lovegians were a nation different from the Scots, is evident by the 
battle of the Standard, wherein they had a certain poſt aſſigned them, 
by the epithet of Galweienſis. Beſides, by a tradition ſtill in the coun- 
try, they ſeem to have anciently been an independent people, which 
may be owing to the mountainous country they inhabit not being ac- 
cefſible to the Scots, at the time of their conqueſt of the other Picts 
in the year 839. e | 

King Henry at this time, aſſuming the office of a mediator, endea- 1181. 
Youred to reconcile king William to the biſhops of St. Andrews and Ibid. p. 350. 
Aberdeen, who, by a difference between them and William, were 
Je ” obliged 
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obliged to leave the kingdom. But neither Henry nor the pope ky | 
aſſiſted by Roger archbiſhop of York, and Hugh biſhop of Dy 


1188. | 
b Major. Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. 4. 
CG 5 P · 136. 8 
Buchan. Hiſt. 


Scot. lib. 7. 
p. 126. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 283. 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 7. 
p. 126. 


and baniſhed him the kingdom; whereupon he retired to England 


_ Gilchriſt was obliged to leave England; and returning to Scotland wit 


1189. 


Hoved. Ann. 
ad an. 1189, 


P. 377+ 


Rym. Fad. 
AR. Pub. 


tom. 1. p. (4. 


The rebellion. in Galloway was no ſooner quaſhed, than D. 
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able to bring about an accommodation, Alexis, the pope's lou: 
Hoa e . Cham © 
excommunicated William, and put his kingdom under an inter oo 


Bane, a powerful man in the iſland, who derived his deſcent — 
our kings, aſſumed the title of king; and having raiſed a confideri 
body of troops, and fitted out a fleet, made divers hoſtile deſcentz 
Scotland, over-run and plundered the counties of Roſs and Samet, 
but entering the country of Murray, was met by king William, * 
routed his army, killed him, and placed his head on a pole for a pub 
lick ſpectacle. 1 ; 
To William, on his return from his northern expedition apaing 
Bane, occurred a very moving ſcene ; for the cauſe of which we mul 
look ſome years backwards. Gilchriſt, earl of Angus, for the prex 
ſervices performed by him to the crown and nation in this and th 
former reign, had the king's ſiſter given him in marriage, [this lach 
muſt have been Matilda, prince Henry's youngeſt daughter, unze. 
counted for, as abovementioned] who abuſing his bed, he cauſed her i 
be ſlain. This murder ſo enraged the king againſt him, that, forget 
ing former ſervices, he demoliſhed his caſtles, confiſcated his eſat 


But in the treaty between William and Henry it being ſtipulated thy 
neither of the contracting powers ſhall ſhelter their reſpective enemies, 


his two ſons, ſhifted from place to place, paſſing their time in ger 
miſery and want : but being ſeen by the king on the road in the neigh 
bourhood of Perth, in the diſguiſe of farmers, by their mien they diſc 
vered themſelves to be above that ſtation ; and on William's approach 
left the way, to prevent a diſcovery. This ſhyneſs raiſing William's curo- 
ſity, he had them brought before him; when inquiring who they wer, 
Gilchriſt, kneeling, in a very moving ſpeech acquainted him with thei 
lamentable condition, wherewith the king was ſo ſenſibly touched, 
that he not only raiſed him from the ground, but reſtored him to hi 
former honours, favour, and eſtate. From Gilchriſt, or, according 
Boece, Bredus his brother, to whom he gave the lands of Ogilvien 
the county of Angus, is deſcended the noble family and name d 
Ogilvie. | 
After a long courſe of adverſity, fortune began to ſmile again al 
king William; for king Henry, the author of all his ſufferings, dy 
at this time, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard; who, having it 
ſolved to join in the holy war againſt the Saracens, judged it good 
policy to provide for the ſecurity of his own dominions during It 
abſence, by making peace with all his neighbours. Purſuant to which 
he invited William to an interview at Canterbury, in the month of De. 
cember ; and commanded Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York ele, and 
the barons and ſheriff of Yorkſhire, to receive him at the river Twi 
and conduct him thither : where being arrived, Richard conſidering 
the great hardſhips put upon him by Henry his father, by extortiy 
from him, when in durance, a reſignation of his kingdom of Scotland 
and a charter whereby he obliged himſelf and ſucceſſors to do hom 
to the king of England for the kingdom of Scotland, he not only gent 
rouſly acquitted him and his ſucceflors from all fealty and alen 
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him and his ſucceſſors for the kingdom of Scotland, but likewiſe gave 
ug to him the caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh, thoſe of Edinburgh 
uf Stirling being delivered up before: in conſideration of this, Wil- 
am not only paid to Richard the ſum of ten thouſand marks ſterling, 
but ſent his brother David with five thouſand men to aſſiſt him in his 1 _ 
expedition to Paleſtine, And, according to Engliſh writers, in Richard's l. 28 4 if 
oreateſt troubles, he religiouſly kept the treaty concluded with him, to 
bis and his country's honour : for his brother John, at the inſtigation 
of Philip king of France, intending to uſurp the crown in his abſence 
abroad, William, in juſtice and gratitude to his worthy friend and 
ally, (unjuſtly kept in priſon by the ſordid, mercenary, and iniquitous 
emperor Henry V.) entered into meaſures with the chancellor of Eng- 
und, to defeat thoſe taken by John and Philip, contrary to their oaths 
to Richard; and, in caſe of the king's death, to exclude John, and 
promote the right and lawful heir, Arthur duke of Bretagne, ſon to 
Geoffrey, John's elder brother. And ſo zealous was William in 
Richard's intereſt, that his old ally the French king could not prevail 
on him to deſert it, or hinder him from ſending a body of auxiliaries, 
under the command of his brother David, to join the loyal Engliſh, 
who had taken arms in defence of their captive ſovereign ; by whoſe 
afiſtance they not only reduced John's caſtles, but defeated all the _ Ann, 
meaſures taken by him to ſupport his rebellion, a eg 
King Richard, being diſcharged from his captivity in Germany, re- 
turned to England at this time; of which king William no ſooner 
received advice, than he with his brother David repaired to London, 
to congratulate him; and conſidering the low condition of his finances, Major, Hit: 
occaſioned by the exceſſive ranſom paid to the emperor and duke of Scot. lib. 4. 
Auſtria for his liberty, he preſented him with the ſum of two thouſand © * gs 
marks ſterling. Soon after Richard and William meeting at Chipſtow Hoved. Ann. 
in Hampſhire, the Scotiſh king demanded the counties of Northum- d an. 1194. 
berland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Lancaſter, (what right he 
had to the latter, I cannot learn, this being the firſt time I find Lan- 
caſter mentioned in regard to the king of Scotland) enjoyed by his 
predeceſſors, to be reſtored to him. Richard, having conſulted his 
nobility with reſpect to this demand, returned for anſwer, That it was 
not a proper time to demand Northumberland, when all the princes 
of France were become his enemies; for, if it were now granted, 
twould be thought to be done out of fear, and not affection. Beſides, 
it appears that Northumberland at this time belonged to Hugh biſhop i" 
ot Durham, who, by command of Richard, delivered it, with its 1 
aſtles, to Hugh Bardolf; whereupon William offered the ſum of fif- * 
een thouſand marks for both: Richard offered him the country with- 
out the fortreſſes for that ſum, which William would not accept of. 
But that the king of Scots ſhould not depart diſcontented, Richard Ibid. p. 420: 
granted him and his ſucceſſors for ever, that whenever the king of 
dcots was ſummoned to the court of England, the biſhop of Durham 
and ſheriff of Northumberland ſhould receive him at the river Tweed, 
nd conduct him through that county and the biſhoprick of Durham 
o the river Teiſe, the northern boundary of Yorkſhire ; where the 
chbiſhop of York and ſheriff of Yorkſhire ſhould attend and convoy 
im to the ſouthern border of that county, and thence forward the 
hop of each dioceſs, with the ſheriff of the county through which 
e paſted, ſhould conduct him 8 their reſpective * 
5 B | 
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to acquaint thoſe that think ſo, that as the kings of Scotland were wb 
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P. 306, 
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till he arrived at the king's court; and, from the time he entered Eno. | 
land, ſhould receive out of the king's privy purſe a daily allowance. | 
one hundred ſhillings for his expences; and after he came to Tits | 
and during his reſidence there, ſhould have an appointment of thi | 
ſhillings per day in money, twelve of the king's fine loaves, tithe 
his biſcuits or ſemnels made of the fineſt wheat, four gallons of 0 
king's beſt wine, and eight gallons of his common ſort; of his ; 
per and cinnamon, two pounds of each; two cakes of his wax, «| 
eight or twelve pounds weight each; four large waxen candles, for 
long candles, and eighty of the common fort: and to be recondugq 
on his return homewards, by the biſhops and ſheriffs aforeſaid, vin 
the allowance of one hundred ſhillings in money, whilſt on the road: 
whereupon, in certain towns, houſes were erected for his accommog,. 
tion. That at London was erected near the royal palace at Weſtmin. 
ſter, the ſite whereof is ſtill denominated Scotland-yard. | 
REMARK. In the above charter, which was delivered to William 
at the town of Northampton in England, on the 12th of April, any 
1194, are divers things remarkable; for by it we learn the daily q. 
pence of a king and his attendants in travelling, and the amount d 
each day's charge, while at court. The former, as above ſet forth 
being one hundred ſhillings ſterling; and the latter, in money, one 
pound ten ſhillings; and for proviſions, as above ſpecified, four pound 
ten ſhillings of the ſame money; whereby may be calculated the get 
value of money at that time, 
Now as ſome are of opinion, that it was inconſiſtent with the 
honour of our king to be maintained on ſuch occaſions, it is neceſi 


ſals to the Engliſh kings, and as ſuch peers of England, they wer 
occaſionally obliged to appear at the Engliſh court, without the bound 
of their reſpective fees. This occaſioned frequent diſputes, the dec- 
fion whereof, according to a late writer, was left to certain judge 
whoſe award, by the civil law, was, That a vaſſal is not obliged u 
appear in the court of his lord without the bounds of his fee, but f 
his lord's expence. Wherefore, as it was judged reaſonable that tit 
king of Scotland ſhould not ſpend his own revenues in a foreign cout- 
try, it was agreed, as aforeſaid, that as often as the king of Scots cane 
to the court of England, his expences ſhould be defrayed: as, i 
doubt, thoſe of the king of England were, when he repaired to 
lord the king of France's court. And as the king of Scotland was, id 
divers centuries before William's time, a feudatory to the king of Elf 
land for the county of Cumberland, I take the above charter, inſtei 
of being a new conceſſion, to have been only the renewal of a form 
grant. Be that as it will, this 1s certain, that the love and affeQiond 
the Engliſh and Scotiſh monarchs at this time for each other, excelled 
all that ever was between Scotiſh and Engliſh kings; which has oc 
fioned a certain writer to compare it to that of David and Jonathan 
But to return to our hiſtory. 2 

King Richard, on his return to England, leſt his people ſhould think 
that his long impriſonment, and ſurrender of his crown to the i 
peror, had weakened his royal title and authority, cauſed himſelf 0 
be crowned anew at Wincheſter, in the ſame pompous manner ab! 
firſt. In the proceſſion, William king of Scots, as earl of Hunting 
carried the firſt ſword of ſtate; and the other two were carried y 


Hamel 


8 
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Hamelin earl Warren on the right, and Ranulph earl of Cheſter on his 
gry earl of Huntinedon, the king's brother, had ſhared in Boet. Hiſt. 
king Richard's ſucceſſes abroad, ſo did he in his misfortunes at his re- wp 193 
turn from the holy war; for his ſhip being drove on the coaſt of 

Egypt, he was taken, impriſoned, and put in chains at Alexandria 

and, not having diſcovered himſelf, was bought by certain Venetian 

merchants at an eaſy rate, who carrying him to Venice, he was pur- 

chaſed by ſome Engliſh merchants, and by them brought to Flanders; 

where taking ſhipping for Scotland, he was overtaken by a violent 

form; and having narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, landed at Alectum, 

which, on this occaſion, was changed to Dei-donum, that is, God's 

gift! A ſtrange alteration for an inconſiderable event! But, inſtead of 

| Dei-donum, Buchanan, with more reaſon, takes it to be a corruption Buchan. Hit. 
ol Taodunum, that is, the hill of Tay, fo called from the river Tay A ang 7. 
and a neighbouring hill, in the Gaelick or Highland language deno- e 
minated Dun. The appellations of Alectum and Dei-donum feem to 

call in queſtion the truth of David's misfortunes; for the ancient and 

proper name of the town is Dundee. 

In this year king William repaired to the city of Vork in England, „ 
where he was met by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to treat of a p. 432. 
marriage between his daughter Margaret, and Otho duke of Saxony, | 
Richard's nephew, by his ſiſter Matilda and Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, predeceſſor to his preſent Britannick majeſty George II. where- 
by William was to have the counties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, for the benefit of the young princes and their heirs. But the 
queen of Scots proving with child ſoon after, put an end to the 1197: 
contract. | | 
At this time Jourdan de Courcie, brother to John de Courcie, prince Ibid. p. 439 
or earl of Ulſter in Ireland, being murdered by one of his domeſticks, 
at the inſtigation of certain petty kings of that iſland, the earl, in re- 
venge of this barbarous cruelty, commenced war againſt theſe kings; 
and having put them to flight, expelled them their country, and con- 
ferred their dominions on Duncan the ſon of Gilbert, a Scotith prince, 
| who came over to his aſſiſtance. That this Duncan was ſon to Gilbert 
prince of Galloway, who, in the year 1176, did homage to Henry II. 
king of England, and to whom he gave his ſon an hoſtage or pledge 


por his peaceable and loyal behaviour, I think, will not be contro- 
By verted. But here ariſeth a difficulty not eaſily to be overcome, viz. 


| Whether Galloway at or about this time belonged to Scotland. For 
the ſolving of which, it is neceſſary to trace this affair to its origin. 

1. We are told by a celebrated writer, that, in the year 731, Can- Bed. Hi. Ec- 
| dida Caſa, or Whitehearn in Galloway, was one of the four Engliſh def, Avg). ad 
biſhopricks belonging to the Saxon kingdom of Northumberland. . 

2. Gilbert ſon of Fergus, prince or earl of Galloway, had no ſooner 
heard of William king of Scotland's being taken priſoner by the Eng- Major, Hiſt 
liſh, in the year 1174, than he took up arms againſt him, drove out cot. l. 4. 


- R . 
his officers, deſtroyed his caſtles and garriſons, and, as an aggravation Boet. Scot. 


of his crime, murdered his brother Uctred for oppoſing his iniquitous gh 13. 
Proceedings. William, by the ſurrender of his kingdom, having ob- 
5 tained his liberty of Henry, with leave to invade Galloway, and reduce 


Cilbert, this, according to our writers, was performed by 
| and 
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and Gilchriſt; and, as a reward for that eminent ſervice, the forme, 


nation we are told, that Gilbert and the Gallowegians offered king Hey, 


of the king of England, or that it became ours by conqueſt ; and whe. 


who tell us, that king David, by aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, quaſhed; 
. rebellion in that country; as it alſo is by Henry's giving leave to Wi. 
| liam to march into Galloway, to reduce the ſaid Gilbert. Wherefor 


ciently held by the kings of Scotland of the kings of England; and u 


of Scots not excepted : which plainly ſhews, that Galloway then wa 
independent on Scotland. 


monſtrated by their defiring the king of England's protection, to ſecut 
them from Scotiſh ſervitude. 


biſhop of Canterbury, William earl Marſhal, and Geoffrey Fitz-pett 


would do their maſter juſtice in reſpe& to his demands. John, ® 
confirm what his miniſters had ſaid, by a meſſage ſent by Euſtace de 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 


had the counties of Galloway and Carrick. This is contradicteg 
Engliſh writers, who tell us, that the ſaid Gilbert, prince of Gallow, 
in the month of October, anno 1176, came into England, (undet the 
ſafe conduct of the king of Scots) did homage to king Henry, by 
{wore fealty to him againſt all men; and to be reſtored to his fayy,, 
loſt by the murder of his brother Uctred, gave him one thoygyy 
marks of ſilver, and his fon Duncan an hoſtage for his loyal and 
peaceable behaviour, as aforeſaid. And by another writer of the ſum 


ry an annual tribute of two thouſand marks of filver, and cowy aq 
ſwine five hundred of each, provided he would take them into hi 
protection, and ſecure them from Scotiſh bondage. 

REMARK. By what we are told by Bede it is evident, that abay 
the beginning of the eighth century, Galloway belonged to England, 
but how, or at what time, it came into poſſeſſion of the Scots, I canng 
learnt: nor do I know whether it was held by our predeceſſors in fe 


ther it was ſequeſtered by Henry on William's misfortunes, I am al 
in the dark. Be theſe things as they will, this is certain, that Galloyy, 
before William's captivity, belonged to Scotland, (but whether in fe 
or property, I cannot learn) which I think is evident by Engliſh writer 


I think it may not improbably be conjectured, that Galloway was as 


William's misfortunes ſequeſtered, and the fee transferred from Wil 
liam to Gilbert, prince of that country, who did homage and fealy 
for the ſame to Henry II. king of England, againſt all men, the kin 


And that the inhabitants of Galloway, by foreigners anciently calle 
Picts, and by themſelves Gael or Gallowegians, were not Scots, 1s d- 


At this time Richard king of England, king William's great frienl 
and benefactor, dying of a wound he received before the caſtle df 
Chaluz in Aquitain, he was ſucceeded by his brother John; of whon 
king William, by his ambaſſadors, demanded the counties of Nor. 
umberland and Cumberland to be given up to him, promiſing, on Þs 
behalf, that he ſhould do homage for the ſame, and ſwear fealty l 
him againſt all men. John (whoſe affairs, in reſpect to his ſucceſſion 
were not as yet ſettled) being then abroad in Normandy, Hubert arch- 


regents, or in truſt for the management of the king's affairs during b 
abſence, wiſely confidering that a denial, at this time, might prove © 
a dangerous conſequence, prevailed on the ambaſſadors not to go ® 
Normandy ; and afſured them that the king, at his return to England 


Veſcey, promiſed, that on his arrival in England he would in all — 
| : e £ com 


Tus HISTORY o SCOTLAND 372 
comply with his deſirès, provided he kept the peace concluded with 
is late brother Richard. | Su e "$2008 
John arrived in England ſoon aſter, without ſhewing the leaſt re- 
d to his promiſe; which giving ſome uneaſineſs to- William, he 
rene wred his demands by his ambaſſadors: to whom John returned a 1197. 
| flattering anſwer, viz. That when his dear couſin, their maſter, came * Anna 
to him, he would do him juſtice in that and all other reſpects. And *": 
having ſent Roger biſhop of St. Andrews, and Hugh de Maleville, 
to invite William to his court, and appointed Philip biſhop of Durham 
d attend him in his journey, he repaired to Nottingham himſelf to 
meet him. But, inſtead of William's coming, he ſent ambaſſadors to 
renew his demands for the faid counties ; and to acquaint John, that 
if. he did not give him ſatisfaction, in reſpect to Northumberland and 
Cumberland, within the ſpace of forty days, he would endeavour to 
recover by force, what he could not in a juſt and amicable way obtain. 
Whereupon John, having committed the ſaid counties with their 
caſtles to the keeping of William Stuteville, returned to the ſouthern 
parts of England; and went the ſpring following to the city of Vork, _ r2co. 
b have an interview with William: but being again diſappointed, after bid. P. 454. 
keeping his Eafter at Worceſter, he ſet out for Normandy. © 
William having at laſt agreed to meet John at the city of Lincoln, 
the latter ſent a number of his principal nobility to receive him on the 
borders of England, and attend him to his court at Lincoln: where 
arriving on the 2 1ſt of November, a treaty was entered into by them; Ibid. p. 461; 
at which time William did homage to John, and ſwore fealty to him 
on the croſs of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, viz. © To preferve 
John's life, limbs, and temporal honour, againft all men; and to 
* keep peace with him and his kingdom, faving his own right.” The 
homage was no ſooner performed, than William agam demanded the 
lad counties of Northumberland and Cumberland to be delivered up 
to him; but John, after a long conference, having defired time to 
onſider thereof till the approaching Whitſunday, William, in great 
diſcontent, ſet out on the 23d of the ſame month, on his return to 
Scotland. 
This is denied by our own writers, who tell us, that the homage 
performed on this oecaſion was for the counties of Northumberland, Belland. edit. 


(omberland and Huntingdon ; and that the difference between the _ b. 13. 


two kings was owing to William's refuſing to accompany John in his 
war againſt his old friend and ally, Philip king of France. | 
In anſwer to this the Engliſh hiſtorians ſay, that although king Tyr. Hig. 
Richard appears to have been a great friend and benefactor to king 5 5. vol. 8. 
William, he would not reſtore to him the county of Northumberland; 3s. of bob 
therefore as William could not be poſſeſſed of it in the firſt year of 

king John, the homage was not for it, but for lands elſewhere. And 

as to John's having aſked William to accompany him in his French 

war, they ſay that could not be; for a peace having been concluded 

uſt before between England and France, there was no war then be- 

tween John and Philip. 


v King John ſoon after, to provoke the Scots to war, began to erect a Boet. Hit. 
„ort before the town of Berwick upon Tweed; which William no 1 
boner received advice of, than, by his ambaſſadors, he remonſtrated E 

Yi John the great diſhonour and injuſtice done him, But an evaſive: 
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Tyr. Hiſt, 


Engl. vol. ii. 
b. 7. p. 712, 


Belland. edit. At this convention, accordin g to my author, William gave up to John 
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anſwer being returned to his remonſtrance, he demoliſhed the * 
which being highly reſented by John, he marched with a Powerſy 
army to the confines of Scotland, where being met by William — 
a great force, both being apprehenſive of the conſequences, in ca 0 
a defeat, ſhewed no inclination to fight: wherefore a mediation 2 
propoſed, and accepted of; and a truce being agreed on, both 4 
were diſbanded: and the two kings repairing to Vork, matters . 
accommodated on the following terms, viz. That Williams u. 
daughters, Ifabel and Margarct, ſhall be eſpouſed to Henry — 
Richard, ſons of John; and the demoliſhed fort never to be rebuiy 


the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland and Huntingdon, to he 
by him conferred on Alexander prince of Scotland, his fon, to be hel 
by him of John and his ſucceſſors, and homage to be done for th 
ſame by William and his ſucceſſors to the kings of England, according 
to ancient cuſtom. 

The difference between king John and king William, which og. 
ſioned the aforeſaid expedition againſt Scotland, is differently relate 
by Engliſh hiſtorians, who tell us it was owing to William's receiving 
and protecting divers outlawed Engliſh rebels, and for marrying hi 
daughter to the ear] of Buloigne, without his conſent. And when 
John arrived with a great army at Norham, on the frontiers of Scat 
land, William, dreading the conſequence of a battle, applied for peace 
Upon which, a treaty was concluded on the following terms, viz, 
That the king of Scots ſhould pay to king John the ſum of eleven 
thouſand marks in filver, and to give his two daughters. as hoſtages for 
his keeping the peace. 3 4 

REMARK. As the tranſactions of thoſe times are greatly contro- 
verted by ours and the Engliſh hiſtorians, I think it will not be ami 
to make a few obſervations thereon. 1. As king William's not meet. 
ing king John at the places abovementioned, muſt have been the eff 
of reſentment, by his deferring to deliver up to him the counties df 
Northumberland and Cumberland, he muſt now by his coming, 
imagine, have had reaſon to believe that John would give up to hin 
the lands in diſpute ; or by a promiſe of a new conceſſion, or renewal 
of an ancient grant, have prevailed on him to repair to the city d 
Lincoln. 2. That this was the caſe, I think does in ſome fort appear; 
for by a treaty's being entered into by the two kings at that plact, 
ſomething muſt have been done for William: for, by the homage pet. 
formed by him, it plainly appears that it was not for the kingdom d 
Scotland, by the words, © ſaving our own right,” being expreſly men. 
tioned therein. 3. And as it is evident that neither Northumberland 
nor Cumberland were then in our poſſeſſion, the fealty muſt have been 
done either for the county of Huntingdon, or a new conceſſion or te. 
newal of an old grant; for by William's having ſo often diſappointed 
John in not meeting him, it may be preſumed that he expected ſome- 
thing elſe beſides the county of Huntingdon. | 

But that the aforeſaid homage was done for Huntingdon is denied by 
a certain Engliſh writer, who ſays it could not be for that count), 
ſeeing it was then in poſſeſſion of David, king William's broth, 
who, as earl thereof, was to do homage for it to king John. That 


this is a miſtake is manifeſt, by our hiſtorians telling us, that the king 
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c Scotland, as feoffees of the lands held in England, did homage to 
he Engliſh kings for the ſame; and, by virtue thereof, could grant 
hem to ſuch perſons as they thought proper. Now, as there appears 
\ new conceſſion to have been made to William on this occaſion, it 
ay not improperly be ſuppoſed, that, to prevail on him to repair to 
the Engliſh court, as the country of Galloway was given in fee by 
Henry II. king of England, to Gilbert, prince of that country, 
Ling John may have re-granted the ſame to William and his ſuc- 
effors, to make them ſome amends for the loſs of Northumberland 
nd Cumberland. „ 
And although we are told by Boece, that Northumberland at this Boet. Hil. 
ime belonged to Scotland; yet, through great incogitancy, he has, as 3 790 
+ were, demonſtrated that it did not, by ſaying that king John, to 
provoke the Scots to war, began to erect a caſtle before the fortreſs of 
Berwick upon T'weed : which, I think, is not in the leaſt probable; for 
had Northumberland then belonged to William, 'tis not to be imagined 
that John would have paſſed by all the fortreſſes therein unregarded, 
and marched through that country for the ſpace of fifty miles, to have 
rcted a fort on the northern fide of the river Tweed, in the kingdom 
of Scotland. Be theſe things as they will, this is certain, that North- 
umberland was ſurrendered by king Malcolm IV. brother and prede- 
eſſor to king William, to Henry II. king of England, and never ſince 
delonged to Scotland. 0 

And as to William's having received and protected Engliſh outlaws, 
and married his daughter without John's conſent, by Engliſh writers 
aſſigned as the cauſe of the difference betwixt the two kings, I think 
theſe are not reaſons ſufficient to ground a war on, eſpecially conſider- 
ing that ſuch trifles might, without doubt, have been amicably accom- 
modated, without plunging the nations into a war. And as to the 
reaſon given for the war by the marriage of William's daughter, it is 
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be moſt trifling; for it no where appears, that I can learn, that ever a 
ing of England had the wardſhip of the king of Scotland's children; 
| Wor, indeed, is it ſo much as pretended by any Engliſh writer that they 
erer had. 

As to what is ſaid of William's daughters being given as hoſtages 
or the conſervation of peace, that ſeems to be a-kin to the reſt ; for 
WP" all the wars between England and Scotland, and treaties made be- 


wixt their kings, I do not remember to have read of a female's ever 
Paving been demanded or given as an hoſtage. Indeed, it were highly 

nreaſonable they ſhould ; for, being the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive 
part of the people, they are ſeldom concerned in war : wherefore, it 
ould not only have ſhewn the greateſt meanneſs of ſpirit, but an a& 
of injuſtice, to make them ſuffer for the faults of the males, who, as 
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1 
be authors of war, are the fitteſt to be given as hoſtages for the main 3 
od WE<nance of peace. | 85 5 


Wherefore I think 'tis more reaſonable to believe, what we are told 
our own Writers, that one of the articles of the treaty was the 
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by louble match between John's ſons and William's daughters. And 
hat a good harmony reigned b th ings e is evi 
ty good y reigned between the two kings ever after, is evi 
et, gent by William's having, ſome time after, ſent his only ſon and heir oat 
alexander to the court of England; where in London, at a ſolemn Mat. Far. fliſt. 


caſt at Clerkenwell, he was knighted by king John: and his deport- 1555 — 
5 | ment 
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was foon: confiriried by another from the princeſs of Wales, John' b 


ſured by John. Fhis, in fame meaſure, refutes the ſtory of John! 
having declared war againſt William, for his protecting Certain on. 
Tg en TR 4 


Major. Hit: 


e. 6. | 
Boet, Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 284. 


"T4 


K. William's 
character. 
Boet. Hiſt. 


Scot. lib. 13. 
fol. 280. 


of his country, he acted the very reverſe, by baſely enſlaving it, ai 


as William ſtems. to have been a dupe: to the monks, who were ti 


Major. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 4. 
g 


may rod Scotland having for ſome time enjoyed a happy ſtate of tranquilliy 


at the town of Aberbrothock, in: the county of Angus; Some time 
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ment was ſuch, that he returned home laden with honour and J. [ 
promiſes, with the congratulations and applauſe of both nations, þ 
as a further teſtimony. of their reciprocal amity, William ſoon Fo | 


adviſed: John, by letter, of a conſpiracy formed againſt him; h N 


F en 1 


tural daughter. Vet notwithſtanding of the great friendſhip. bety 


Veſeie from England, though accuſed of treaſon, without being ee. 


I a — — 122 hs ee Io — — end tt 


one Gothred, ſon of the infamous robber Macwilliam, broke out 
rebellion in the eounty of Caithneſs; and being joined by en 
bands of free-booters from the neighbouring counties of Roſs, Loch, 
ber, and the Iles, committed great ravages in the neighbouring coun. 
tries. For the repreſſing of whom, the king ſent the earl of Fife y 
the head of fix. thouſand: men; who routed the rebel army, and ta 
their chief and many of his principal abettors priſoners; and having 
cauſed Gothred: and his companions to be executed, he put an end to the; 
ravages with their lives. This being the laſt action in William's long 
reign of forty-nine years, he ended the ſame with his life in the caſte 
of Stirling, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age, anno 1214, and uy 
buried before the high altar in the abbey-church of Aberbrothock, d 
his own erection. | | 

How king William, accerding; to: our hiſtorians, came to be digi- 
fied! with the: ſirname of Lion, I cannot learn: for the reaſon aſſigned 
by Boeee. for. this; epithet, from his having been a lover of juſtice, doc 
not anſwer. The appellation Lion, which is only due to very brar 
men, William ſeems not to have had the leaſt right to, never havin 
performed a gallant action, that I can diſcover; and inſtead of havin 
been of a brave ſpirit, or doing any thing for the honour and inter 


facrificing its independency: for, with a meanneſs of ſpirit, unworthy 
a king, he beeame a vaſſal to Henry II. king of England, for his king: 
dom of Scotland; which ſhews him to have been a perſon of a fh. 
vile diſpoſition, and no way deſerving the noble epithet of Lion. But 


hiſterians of thoſe; times, by founding and endowing monaſteries i 
their receptibn and enteftainment, it is not to be wondered at, that, u 
return for His favours, they conferred on him the title of Lion, tis 
eee eee 

That William was a weak and: impolitick prince is manifeſt, by fi 
fering himſelf to be cajoled by king] ahn of England, d uring kis 100f 
wars, both at home and abroad; inſomuch that he neglected fo fair a 
opportunity: to recover the counties of Northumberland and Cumber 
land, the poſſeſſions of his predeceſſors. To make amends for th 
he is ſaid to have: been a) grœat lover of juſtice; and fo very religious 
according to the religion of the times, that, anno 1176, he found 
and endowed a ſpacious and magnificent abbey for Benedictine monks 


after, David carl of Huntingdon. the king's brother, founded = 
— 855 , ond 
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towed a priory at Lundores, near Newburgh, in the county of Fife; 

s did their mother Ada, a priory at Haddington in the county of 

Eaſt Lothian, for Bernardine nuns. 

He was twice married; but of what family his firſt conſort was, I King il. 
have not been able to diſcover. His ſecond queen was Emengard, pr p ey 
daughter of Richard viſcount Beaumont, grandſon to Henry I. king hdr AN 
of England, and couſin to Henry II. The marriage. was ſolemnized Scot. lib. 4. 
in the royal chapel at Woodſtock, in preſence of king Henry, who bk Hoved. 
kept the wedding in the moſt ſumptuous manner for the ſpace of four Annal. p.z60, 
days. Henry having reſtored to William the caſtle of Edinburgh, he 
beſtowed it on his conſort as an augmentation to her jointure ; to 
which he added an annuity of one hundred pounds, and the ſervice of 
forty knights, which was a great revenue at that time. 

By Emengard he had three children, viz. Alexander, who ſucceeded 

him, and married Johanna, daughter of John, and ſiſter to Henry III. 

kings of England; and two daughters, Marjory and Iſabel, who were 
| married in England, the former to the famous Hubert de Burgh, juſti- 
ciary of England, and the latter to Gilbert, earl marſhal of that king- _. 
dom. King Henry being greatly enamoured with Iſabel, would fain _ 
have married her, but was diſſuaded therefrom by his nobility, as in- 
conſiſtent with his honour to marry the youngeſt, when his ſubject 

the juſticiary had married the eldeſt ſiſter. | 

| ALEXANDER I. 

The firſt action of Alexander, after his acceſſion to the crown, 1214. 
was to confirm the tranſactions of his late father touching the public 8 
welfare. John king of England having, in the preceding year, reſigned ey pray "7 
his kingdoms of England and Ireland to pope Innocent, to be held of Mat.Par.Hift. 
him and his ſucceſſors in fee; and as a proof of his vaſſalage, agreed P 323. 
to pay to Innocent and his ſucceſſors an annual tribute of one thouſand 
marks, viz. ſeven hundred for England, and three hundred for Ire- 
land ; and continuing to oppreſs his people in the moſt cruel and 
grievous manner, neither contracts or oaths obliging hira to do juſtice ; | 
the barons flew to arms in their own defence, and compelled him to **'5+ 
grant to them the great charter of liberties commonly called Magna 
Charta, and that of the foreſts ; and they not judging it ſafe to truſt 
to bare conceſſions, obliged John to deliver up to them the city and 
tower of London, for the performance of articles. 


Mat. Par. Hiſt. 
P- 313. 


CD Fw ns. ks. > AE CORES. - TT 
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„ John, whom neither honour or juſtice could bind, repenting of Ibid. p. 264. 
what he had done, applied to the pope, to diſannul by his apoſtolic 
authority the late grants. Innocent, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſupport 

le RY fs royal vaſſal in his iniquitous practices againſt his people, annulled 


and made void the aforeſaid charters, and commanded the barons to 
renounce thoſe illegal and unjuſt contracts, which they, through force 
and fear, had extorted from their king; and to make ſatisfaction to him 
oi and his adherents, for the injury done them, under the pain of excom- 


ber BY Punication : which they not in the leaſt regarding, appointed governors 
wü to the ſeveral counties in their poſſeſſion, who likewiſe, for the good 


ou of the people, were authorized to act as juſticiaries in the reſpective 
provinces. . . | FIT 
ons But a great number of foreign mercenaries arriving to John's aſſiſt- Ibid. p. 275. 
tim ce, proved of much greater ſervice to him than the pope's excom- : 
E — ; for by them he was not only enabled to garriſon his own 
es, but to deſtroy thoſe belonging to the barons, and mercileſsly 
ravage their lands wherever they came; which occaſioned my author 
| of © IO to 
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to call thoſe cruel and barbarous' mercenaries, Satan's guards ang mi. 
niſters of the devil; and king John their leader, by another writer „ 
termed a devil incarnate. The former tells us, they ſpared neith 
age nor ſex, taking prieſts with the conſecrated hoſts in their hana, 
from the altars, whom they wounded, racked, and robbed ; and 2 
extort money, hung up ſome by the middle, others by their feet 
hands, and thumbs, ſquirting ſalt mixed with vinegar into their eyes: 
whilſt others were laid on gridirons over the fire, and thence” pu 
under ice to cool their broiled bodies ; ſo that no commerce was carried 
on, or markets held, but amongſt the tombs and cemeteries of the dead 
1216. In theſe dreadful circumſtances, the barons having applied h 
Buchan, Fit. Alexander king of Scots for afliſtance, he marched to their relief, | 


Scot, lib. 7. N 1 
. 7 took Norham caſtle, and proceeding farther into the country, did al 


the miſchief he could to king John's adherents ; and having received 
homage from the Northumbrian nobility, (whoſe country on this cc. 

Vw; gh caſion was made over to him by the barons) he returned to Scotland: 
1216. whither he was followed by king John, at the head of a powerful 
army, before whom the Yorkſhire barons, who had confederated 
againſt him, fled into Scotland for refuge, and did homage to Alexar. 
der at Melroſs. This homage I take to have been done by the nobiliy 
of Yorkſhire, inhabiting that country on the northern fide of the 

Recroſs, which formerly belonged to Scotland. Be that as it wil, 
John, in revenge of their revolt, laid their country waſte with fire and 
ſword ; marching into Northumberland, he burnt the towns of Mor. 

peth, Alnwick, and Werk; and entering Scotland, ravaged the countis 
of Teviotdale, Merſe, and Lothian, burnt the towns of Roxburgh, 
Dunbar, and Haddington, with the monaſtery of Coldingham; and 

having taken the ſtrong town and caſtle of Berwick, burnt then 
John encouraging his men, by ſetting fire to the houſe wherein he 
quartered with his own hand. 
Id. ibid. Alexander, to avenge himſelf on John for the great depredation 
and cruelties committed by him, raiſed an army with the utmoſt ei. 
pedition, and marched againſt him : but John, dreading his approach, 
retreated to England, and Alexander, in purſuit of him, ravaged tix 
8 lands of his adherents as far as Carliſle, and continuing his march to 
Richmond in Yorkſhire, without being able to come up with hin 
returned through Weſtmorland to Scotland, and finiſhed his exped- 

tion with no ſmall honour. | | 
Mat.Par.Hik. The barons being at laſt reduced to the greateſt ſtreights and delps 
n ration, began to think of chuſing a foreign prince for their king ; a 
as none was ſo powerful as the French, from whom John received l 
ſupplies which enſlaved them, they thought that if they could depme 
him of that, he would as it were be left to their mercy : whet 
fore they agreed to chuſe Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip king of Franc 
for their ſovereign ; purſuant to which, they by their meſſengers ſe 
letters to Philip and Lewis to acquaint them therewith. This rell. 

tion was very acceptable both to father and ſon, who having tecel 
twenty-four of the principal barons as hoſtages for the prince's {ecu 
great preparations were made for his expedition to England; but 
requiring ſome time before it could be got ready, a number of troo 
were ſent before to encourage the barons, who arriving at Londa 
were received both by the barons and citizens with the greateſt Us 
F monſtrations of joy. e 1:1.” "mY 
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he nope, greatly intereſted in king John's affairs, ſent Wallo his Mar. Par. Hif. 

e e * 0 the king of France, to prevent Lewis's expedi- 2 8 

700 to England; ſetting forth, that as John was a vaſſal of the Roman 

church, and his dominions fiefs of it, he ought rather to defend him 

and them, than endeavour to depoſe him. To this Philip and his ad- 

tocate returned for anſwer, 1. That John, for endeavouring to depoſe 

dis brother king Richard, was convicted and condemned as a traitor. 

heſides, being an uſurper, he could not give away the kingdom that did 

not belong to him. 2. Had he been a lawful king, his condemnation 

by the parliament of Paris for the murder of his nephew prince 

Arthur, lawful heir to the crown, was ſufficient to diveſt him of his 

royalty. 3. He was depoſed by the barons, for the numerous mur- 

gers and other enormities committed by him. 4. That even a lawful 

king could not diſpoſe of his kingdom, without conſent of the ſtates 

of the nation, who ate bound to defend it. 5. Suppoſing he had given 

away the crown of England without conſent of the barons, he no 

ſooner reſigned his right, than he unkinged himſelf; and the throne 

thereby becoming vacant, could not be filled without conſent of the 

barons ; who have choſen prince Lewis in right of his confort, whoſe 

mother (the queen of Caſtile) ſince the depoſition of king John, is 

the only ſurviving child of the late Henry II. king of England ; and 

ſhe having reſigned her right to Lewis, he, as lawful heir to the 
crown, is choſen king in her ſtead, | 

| Lewis ſoon after arriving on the coaſt of England with a fleet of 1bid. p. 282: 

fix hundred and eighty veſſels, landed at Stanhock in the iſle of 

Thanet with a great army without oppoſition, and ſubduing all the 

county of Kent, except Dover caſtle, marched to London, where he 

was received by the barons and citizens with great demonſtrations of 

joy, who at the ſame time did him homage, and ſwore fealty to him 

againſt all men. He likewiſe ſwore to them, that he would reſtore 

good laws and their ſequeſtered eſtates to them: | 

Lewis, on his great ſucceſs, ſummoned the king of Scotland, and Id. ibid. 
| all the great men of the kingdom, vaſſals to the crown, to come and 

do him homage forthwith, or depart the kingdom. This had fo good 

an effect, that many of the nobility not only left John, but a number 

of his mercenaries deſerted him; ſome joined Lewis, and others re- 

| turned to their own countries. | 2 5 5 

| Lewis's ſucceſs ſtill increaſing, Alexander king of Scots invaded Eng- Chron. Mels 
land in his favour, and having taken Carliſle, marched into Northumber- ad o. 1216. 

land, and reduced it again to his obedience : hence, marching at the head 

of his army through England, he arrived at Dover, in the county of 

Kent, and did homage to Lewis for the lands he held in England, in 

| tne ame manner as the Engliſh barons had done for their lands; and Arndt An- 
Lewis, by his letters patent, not only confirmed Alexander's title to the derl. Hit. Eq; 

counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, but he No. 26. 

alſo ſwore, as did all the barons, that they would never make peace with 

King John without his conſent. But to this oath, according to a cer- 

tn Engliſh writer, they were no ſlaves; for Lewis's army being ſoon 

after routed and almoſt cut off at Lincoln, his fleet overcome at ſea, 

and himſelf pent up in the city of London, he concluded a treaty with 

King Henry, renounced all claim to the crown of England, and obliged 

himſelf forthwith to depart the kingdom. The king of Scots was 1217. 

proviſionally comprehended in this treaty, if he thought proper to 1 — 

| | 8 accept 1. p. 221. 
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380 Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
| accept of the terms, which were no ways agreeable to thoſe hel 1 
reaſon, to expect from the oaths of Lewis and the barons: fo d. 
the articles of that treaty, he was obliged to give up all the lang: 
caſtles, and priſoners taken by him during the war, as Heary on his 
part was to do the like to him. : MPO Eta. 
Alexander being thus deſerted by Lewis and the barons, from whon 


7 


he deſerved better treatment, it does not appear that I can learn, that he 

obtained any other advantage or favour from the ſaid treaty of pe 

than he and his kingdom's being releaſed from the pope's thunderbo 

of interdiction, Which he incurred by having joined Lewis and the 

Boet. Hiſt, barons againſt king John. By our own writers we are told, that by 
lid. 13. fol. peace concluded between Alexander and Henry, Carliſle was given y 
TR to the Engliſh, and Berwick to the Scots, with the county of Cum. 
berland and half of Northumberland. 3 
REMARK. What is ſaid concerning the giving up of Cumberland 
and Northumberland at this time, ſeems to be a miſtake ; for it can. 
not reaſonably be preſumed, that the Engliſh would have made ſuch 
conceſſions to Alexander in his unfortunate ate, when his friend 
and allies, Lewis and the barons, were obliged to accept of ſuch 
terms as Henry was pleaſed to give them: and that Northumberland 
was not then given up to Alexander, in ſome meaſure appears by 
Engliſh writers, who tell us, that the king of Scots in the year 1235 
in a convention of the ſtates of England at London, by his meſſenger 


Mat. Par. 
Hiſt, p. 429. 


14 demanded of king Henry the reſtitution of his rights which belonged 
14 to him by charter, and the teſtimony of great men. But nothing being 
4 1217. done therein, he repaired to the city of York the year following 
14 where meeting Henry, he renewed his demands of the counties d 
164 Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland as his inheritance; 
14 Rym. Feed. likewiſe ſatisfaction for the ſum of fifteen thouſand marks, paid by hi 


- — 


Angl. p. 374, father king William to king John, on certain conditions hitherto un- 
25 performed; and alſo for executing the contracts of marriage agreed 
on at the ſame time between Henry and Richard, John's ſons, and 
Marjory and Iſabel, his ſiſters: the laſt of theſe demands effeQuall 
demonſtrates, that theſe princeſſes were not, according to certain 
Engliſh writers, given as hoſtages to king John, but as royal brides t 
his ſons, and the fifteen thouſand marks were their portions in view 
of their future marriages, being then both very young. But reaſons 
of ſtate prevented conſummation : Alexander by a new treaty conſented 
that his ſiſters might be given in marriage to others. Purſuant i 
| which king Henry beſtowed them on two of the chief men of bb 
Mat. Par. kingdom, Marjory the eldeſt to Hubert de Burgh, juſticiary of Eng: 
Hiſt. p. 370. land, and Iſabel, to Gilbert, hereditary marſhal of the kingdom. But 
to return to our hiſtory. p 
1bid. p. 289. On the demiſe of John king of England, his ſon Henry, ſucceeding 
to the crown, he was not only joined by moſt of the Engliſh nation, 
but by the pope, who impowered his legate Wallo to compte a 
prelates and eccleſiaſtics, under pain of excommunication, to return it 
their duty to the young king; and to put all the countries that owe 
prince Lewis under an interdict, which was ſoon after done, and 
tence of excommunication pronounced againſt all his adherents. by 
the pope's thunderbolt, and defection of the nobility, Lewis's affairs 
began greatly to decline, and thoſe of Henry much to advance. A 


potent army was raiſed by the latter to relieve the caſtle and cit} 
| 5 | Lincoln, 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. | 381 
Lincoln, then beſieged by Lewis, which they effectually did, by de- 
ſtroying and taking molt of the French army priſoners. This fatal 
blow being ſoon followed by another at ſea, his meaſure were thereby 
© much diſconcerted, that he propoſed entering into a treaty for an 
accommodation, which being accompliſhed, Lewis agreed to depart 
England forthwith ; to ſubmit himſelf to the church in reſpe& to the 
excommunication ; and that he would endeavour to prevail on his fa- 
ther, Philip, to reſtore to Henry all his lands and rights beyond ſea 
which if he refuſed, he promiſed to do the ſame himſelf as ſoon as 
he came to the crown. e | 
Alexander, being thus deſerted, was obliged to accept of ſuch terms 
25 Henry thought proper to allow him, which were, to give up all the 
hands, caſtles, and priſoners taken by him during the war; with a 
ſpecious proviſion on the other fide, that Henry ſhould do the like to 
him, though I cannot learn of any of his captures. Be that as it 
will, upon Alexander's complying with the terms preſcribed, he was 
abſolved from his excommunication by the archbiſhop of York and Chron. Mel- 
biſhop of Durham. After which, the archbiſhop repaired to Carliſle, rofl. 
and took poſſeſſion of it for king Henry. King Alexander in the in- 
terim arriving at Northampton, was received by Henry and the pope's 
legate with all the honour and reſpe& imaginable ; and on the Saturday 
preceding Chriſtmas, did homage to Henry for the county of Hunting- 
don, and other lands held by his predeceſſors of the erown of England. 
| Some years after, in an interview between the two kings at York, a 1221. 
match was agreed on betwixt king Alexander, and Joan king Henry's 4 Par. 
eldeſt ſiſter, which was conſummated at this time; and ſoon after "my 
Marjory, Alexander's eldeſt ſiſter, was given in marriage to the famous 
Hubert de Burgh, juſticiary of England, by the conſent of both kings, 
and advice of both nations, according to the chronicle of Melroſs. 


0 Tho' all appearances of war between Scotland and England were re- 122 
moved, and a peace eſtabliſhed betwixt the two nations, yet the conn- Major. Hift. 
1 (3! did not long continue in a ſtate of tranquillity. For one Gilleſpy, lib. 4. cap. 10. 
a noted free-booter in the county of Roſs, took arms and committed 


great ravages in Murray and other neighbouring parts, by murdering 
and plundering the people, and burning their towns, amongſt which 
33 that of Inverneſs : but Cumin earl of Buchan being ſent againſt 
him with a conſiderable force, expelled his rebellious followers from 
their faſtneſſes in woods, rocks, and ſubterraneous caverns, apprehended 
him and his two ſons, cauſed them to be decollated, and ſent their 
heads to the king. 
Soon after, the populace in the county of Caithneſs, being greatly 
TIated by Adam the biſhop of Orkney's officers, who collected the 
Ithes and other revenues of that biſhoprick in a very rigorous and 
on, reſſve manner, (imagining it to be done by the biſhop's order) 
azed him in his palace, dragged him to the kitchin, and burnt him 
10 aſhes. This, according to Boece, was done by the people; in revenge Boet. Hit. 


nel er Adam's having anathematized them for not paying their tithes. _ Fr 
gen: he king, then at Jedburgh, no ſooner received advice of this barbarous : 


ruelty, than at the head of a conſiderable force he marched againſt 
Fin © murderers, and having ſeized about four hundred, cauſed them alt 
brthwith to be hanged. The earl of Caithneſs having on this occa- 

on abſconded, was ſuſpected of being an abettor in the biſhop's 
o, urder; but having, after a long concealment, thrown himſelf at the 
5 E 6 king's 
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of Macdualan, but it was ſoon quelled, and he reſtored to favour. 


him, upon the marriage of Joan his daughter: adding, that if be did 
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king's feet, and in the molt ſolemn manner declared his Innocence 
the king was pleaſed to pardon him. But the earl, ſome. years af, 
having abuſed his domeſticks in a very groſs manner, they murdereq - 
him, and; to conceal it, ſet fire to his houſe and burnt the corps. 
About the fame time Alan de Galweya, lord or prince of Gallowy, 
high conſtable of Scotland, the moſt potent man in the kingdom, died. 
his death occaſioned great commotions in Scotland, for leaving thre, 
daughters, his large dominions were divided amongſt them; Helen 
the eldeſt, was married to Roger de Quincy earl of Wincheſter; Der. 
vegild, to John Baliol lord of Caſtle-Bernard ; and Chriſtian, to Wil 
liam earl of Albemarle. Beſides theſe daughters, Alan had a natur 
ſon, called Thomas Macdualan, who being encouraged by Olave king 
in Man, his father-in-law, and by his late father's vaſſals, put in fo 
his large territories : probably alledging, that it was inconſiſtent with 
the honour of Scotland, and intereſt of the Gallovegians, to have their 
country divided and cantoned out amongſt foreigners, ſubjects of Eng. 
land; whereby the power of Scotland would be greatly eneryated 
and that of their moſt dangerous enemies the Engliſh much aug- 
mented. Be this as it will, Thomas took up arms and poſſeſſed him. 
ſelf of the country of Galloway. To repreſs the bold encroacher, and 
do juſtice to the coheireſſes of Alan and their huſbands, the king 
marched with a conſiderable force in queſt of Macdualan, who being 
at the head of ten thouſand men, was ready to oppoſe the royal army, 
which being ſuperior in number to that of Thomas, the king charged 
them in front, whilſt his generals, Walter lord high ſteward, Mackink 
gaſart earl of Roſs, and Sir Archibald Douglas attacked his rear, and a rot 
ſoon following, half Thomas's army was cut off, and the reſt throwing 
themſelves at the king's feet, obtained mercy. Macdualan and Gi- 
droth, who eſcaped to Ireland, being joined by the ſon of a petty Iri 
rince, and other auxiliaries, returned to Galloway; but the people being 
not unmindful of their late diſaſter, few joined Macdualan, and thoſe that 
did, quickly deſerted and returned to their duty. Thus abandoned, 
Thomas and Gildroth in great diſtreſs threw themſelves on the kings 
mercy, who, after a long confinement, graciouſly pardoned them. 
Sumerled of Argyle is alſo ſaid to have made an inſurrection in ai 


In a convention of the ſtates of England held at London thi 
year, king Alexander, by his ambaſſadors, demanded of king Hear 
ſuch rights as belonged to him by charter and the teſtimony of gie 
men: but nothing being then done therein, Henry, by advice of i 
council, repaired to the city of York, to have an interview with be 
king of Scots, when Alexander declared, that he had not only 1 
charter, but the teſtimony of divers of the moſt illuſtrious men n 
England of king John's charter of the county of Northumberland i 


not reſtore it to him in a quiet and peaceable manner, he would ei- 
deavour to recover it by force. This being taken into confiderat 
Henry, for the conſervation of peace, offered in lieu thereof au 
nuity of eighty marks out of other lands, which was by all approved 
of; but wanting time to ſettle the ſame, the treaty was diſſolved. 

REMARK. That the offer of an annuity of eighty marks wi F 
proved of by all, is certainly a miſtake ; for had Alexander 1720 


of it, he would not have renewed his demands for ſatisfaction ſoo 
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after, as it appears he did in the following year, when the two kings 

meeting again at York, concluded a treaty, whereby Alexander, in 3 

eu of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, was to have Ifen. III. m. 8. 

granted him lands to the amount of two hundred pounds per annum 

jn the ſaid counties, for which he and his ſucceſſors were to do homage 

to the king of England; and by the ſaid treaty it was expreſly ſtipu- 

ated, that no caſtle or place of ſtrength ſhould be erected on the ſaid 

ands. Se” 

Alexander, in conſideration of the above grant, having quitted all 124. 

right and claim to the counties aforeſaid, an end was put to the dif- — 4 hg 4 

pute which had ſubſiſted for ages between the two nations concerning 

the ſame : and to render the friendſhip and amity between the two 

kings complete, a new alliance was agreed on, and a contract of mar- 

riage concluded between Alexander prince of Scotland, an infant, and 

Margaret, daughter of Henry. And the king of England, to ſhew 

the great confidence he had in the honour and integrity of Alexander, 

committed the care of the northern borders of England to him during 

his abſence in France. = | 

Although by the good harmony eſtabliſhed betwixt the two kings, 1244. 

all things tending to diſcord were ſeemingly removed ; yet at this time Eagl. 2 

a very great difference happened between them, for which divers 

| reaſons are aſſigned; one is, that Alexander gave Henry to underſtand, 

that he neither did, would, nor ought to hold any part of his king- 

dom of Scotland of him. If this declaration was occaſioned by 

Henry's demanding homage for Scotland, which it ſeems to have been, 

Alexander had good reaſon to be provoked ; for 'tis certain that homage 

never was done by any of our kings, to the king of England for the 

kingdom of Scotland, but by king William, from whom it was ex- 

torted when in dureſs by king Henry II. The conſideration whereof 

induced king Richard, ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown, to acquit 

king William and his ſucceſſors from all fealty and vaſſalage to the 

crown of England for the kingdom of Scotland. The reaſon aſſigned Mat. Par. 

by another Engliſh writer for the difference between the two kings, Hiſt. p. 644 

8, that Alexander had publickly declared, that he would not hold 

the leaſt bit of ground of the king of England ; adding, that ever 

ſince the marriage of the king of Scotland to the daughter of Engelram 

de Cuſſey, a powerful French nobleman, and mortal enemy to king 

Henry, the good harmony between the two crowns was much abated. 
REMARK. Though the former has ſome probability in it, the 

latter I think has none: for Alexander, the prince who was affianced 

o Margaret of England about two years before, was, the grandſon of 

Engelam, by his daughter conſort of Alexander. Beſides, as already 

mentioned, had the king of Scots defigned to renounce the fealty 

lworn by him for his Engliſh lands, he might with great advantage 

have done it when in poſſeſſion of the northern parts of England : but 

his honour reſtraining him from ſuch an ungenerous action, he choſe 

rather to declare his reſolution after he gave up his truſt : wherefore 

| think tis more probable, that the breach between him and Henry 

OT S to the latter's demanding homage of him for the kingdom 

cotland. 


Be that as if w1ll, this is certain, that a war did break out, which Rob +2 


dzing likely to prove very bloody, the dread and apprehenſions were g. parc 
lo great, that king Henry ſummoned all the great men of England, 
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Extr. Chron. 
Scotiæ in Bibl. 
Jur. Edin. 


Excerp. Reg. 
Glaſg. , 


Dalrymple, 
p. 323. 


Newcaſtle upon Tine, on the 5th day of Auguſt, completely armed 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
both clergy and laity, who held of him in capite, to meet him 4 | 


to compel the king of Scots to make ſatisfaction, or bring him to terms 


Theſe aſſembling at the time and place appointed, a treaty was Propoſe t 
and entered upon; and by the mediation of Richard, (king Henry 
brother) and other great men, a peace was concluded on the "© wk 
ing terms, viz. That the king of Scots and his ſucceſſors ſhall ker 
perpetual faith and friendſhip with his liege lord king Henry, and hi, t 
ſucceſſors; ſo intitled from the new grant of lands abovementioned, of j 
the yearly rent of 200 J. held by Alexander in fee of Henry: thy V 
Alexander make no alliance with Henry's enemies: that the treat ſ 
concluded between the two kings at York, and the agreement for 1 
contract of marriage between Alexander, prince of Scotland, and My. r 
garet, daughter of England, be both confirmed; as ſpecified in xi > 
Alexander's charter, at large in Matthew Paris's hiſtory. | Y 
Before I proceed farther in the civil hiſtory of this reign, tis neceſ. 5 
fary to ſay ſomething concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs; of which, tha ſo 
the reader may have a fuller knowledge, it is neceſſary to go back a 4 
little. 4 | 
The archbiſhops of England having often endeavoured to ſubjed 
the biſhops of Scotland to their juriſdiction, Roger archbiſhop of Yak ” 
at this time prevailed on pope Alexander III. to appoint him his lepat 3 
in Scotland; by virtue of which he ſummoned the ſaid biſhops to ap- 7 
pear before him at the town of Norham, in the county of Northun- 
berland : to which place he repaired in great ſtate, and imperiouſly de. iſ ©! 
manded of thoſe that were preſent, how they durſt preſume to diſobe EC 
him and the ſee of Rome, The prelates, inſtead of complying with . 
the archbiſhop's ſummons, ſent Ingelram, Salmon, and Walter, thei , 
deputies, to oppoſe his demands, and to appeal from the legate to the = 
pope for redreſs. Being arrived at Norham, they upbraided Roger t» WW . 
his face for his inſolence and aſſurance in impoſing on his holineſs, by a3 
unjuſtly procuring, under falſe pretences, a power fo derogatory to the p 
honour and rights of the church of Scotland. And in purſuance of thr NMI 
appeal, having repaired to Rome, they acquainted the pope how baſely WW. 
he had been impoſed on by Roger his legate. This information hal er 
ſo. good an effect, that Alexander, by his bull, diveſted the arch. . 
biſhop of his legatine commiſſion, and declared the church of Scotland 4 
independent of all juriſdiction, other than that of the apoſtolick ſe: WW... 
and, as an inſtance thereof, not only conſtituted Ingelram biſhop d Wh. 
Glaſgow, but by his bull to the dean and chapter of Glaſgow, in the thi 
year 1172, aſcertained the independency of their church on any bilbo . 
but its own and the pope. - bj 
Notwithſtanding the abovementioned diſappointment, the arci- He. 
biſhop at laſt ſucceeded, by a grievous and very unlucky accident | 
which had like to have proved fatal both to the Scotiſh church and: 
ſtate, occaſioned by king William's being taken priſoner by the Engl WW + 
at Alawick in Northumberland ; who, being fonder of his own liberty ort 
than that of his country, diſhonourably enſlaved the latter to procu m 
the former, by ſubjecting both the kingdom and church of Scotland BW - 
to thoſe of England; or at Jeaſt promiſed, on his being ſet at liber chi 
to bring the Scotith biſhops to a conference with the archbiſhop 4 
York, and to compel them to do him juſtice. And, according r t. 


Engliſh writers, William, in a letter to the pope, owned the ſubjecke 
| | ND 0 
$ 
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of the church of Scotland to that of York to be of an ancient date, N 

although interrupted by his predeceſſors; and now having ſettled mat 1 

ters with his lord the king of England, he was, both by oath and duty, 7 

bound to reſtore the archbiſhop of Vork to his right. | | 1 

Granting the abovementioned letter to be genuine, it is not to be 1 
wondered at, that William, who, out of a meanneſs of ſpirit, ſacrificed 6 17 ; 
the liberty of his country to his love of perſonal freedom, ſhould ſub- Wi 
ject that of the church to oblige king Henry II. in whoſe power he Wt 
was. This compulſatory and arbitrary act of the king, without con- Willi, 
ſent of the church, is not to be regarded as binding; more eſpecially Wm 

after the ſovereignty and independency of the crown and kingdom of 1 

Scotland were reſtored by Richard I. king of England. But as neither WER 

| reſtorations, reſignations, nor honour, could oblige the archbiſhop of WAH 

York to recede from his unjuſt pretenſions of ſuperiority over the Sco- 1 i 

tiſh biſhops, for which he had no other reaſon, that I can learn, than WER 

ſome of them having, either through a vulgar miſtake, or pride of 1 

being conſecrated by an archbiſhop, been hallowed by his predeceſſors, FRO 

the archbiſhops of York: _ 1 

However, though William is ſaid to have ſubjected the church of Dalrymple; 1 

Scotland to that of York, yet he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the pope in the P. 38. _ | HY it 

election of a biſhop to the ſee of St. Andrew's, for which he and FI 

divers of his miniſters were excommunicated by his holineſs : and 1 

William, by way of repriſal, baniſhed all thoſe who adhered to the Wh [þ 

pope in that affair, with their children and relations. This affair was i" 4 

not fully ſettled till the year 1188, when William obtained from pope il Uh 1 

Clement III. a bull of exemption; whereby the church of Scotland Hoved. Ann. Ry 9 

is declared to be, and always to have been, a daughter of that of fol. 371. 1 

Rome. And, ſome time after, William obtained of the popes Celeſtine ; 

III. and Innocent III. three bulls, in confirmation of the rights and bl 
']WEprivileges of the church of Scotland, which were then not inferior to 1 
fo of any other national church. | j | 
King Henry III. having approved of an appeal which the arch- | 


biſhop of York was to make to pope Gregory, to prevent the king of 
cotland's being crowned, in prejudice of the royal dignity of the king Rym. Fed. 
i England, and that of his own ſee; to give a ſanction to this proceed- Angl. vol. i. 
ig, Henry complained to the pope, that the king of Scotland, notwith- * * ” 
anding his being a vaſſal to the crown of England, and as ſuch had 
worn tealty to himſelf, yet ceaſed not to affront his ſuperior, by 
loing divers things to his prejudice, and the diminution of his honour ; 
vnich he endeavours to prove by allegations entirely groundleſs, viz. 
wt his father, king John, was comprehended in the agreement of 
5jection extorted from king William by Henry II. and wrongfully 
lerts, that king William, in purſuance of the ſaid treaty, did homage 
D king John; and that the preſent king, Alexander, had done the like 
oh to king John and himſelf. 
Alexander, to cut off all the pretenſions and unjuſt claims of ſupe- 
vity by the Engliſh archbiſhops over the Scotiſh prelates, obtained 
em Pope Honorius III. a confirmation of all the grants of his prede- Id. ibid. 
lors, in favour of the church of Scotland: amongſt which is a ſtrict *: 7. 
ohibition, that no perſon preſume to lay an interdi& upon the king- | 
m of Scotland, nor to excommunicate any perſon within the ſame, 
t the pope and his legate a latere; that none but Scotiſhmen aſſume 
title of legates of Scotland, without expreſs order from his holineſs; 
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THE HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
nor any perſon to draw cauſes eccleſiaſtical out of the kingdom, bn 
by appeal to Rome. And the ſame pope, by a bull extant in the cha. 

tulary of Aberdeen, empowers and commands the Scotiſh prelate, 1 

hold convocations or general aſſemblies annually, and to chuſe a mode 

rator to preſide, in place of a metropolitan or archbiſhop, no ſuch di 
nity being then in Scotland. „ . 

A treaty of peace being concluded at the city of York, between th, 

kings of Scotland and England, in the year 1237, by the pope's me. 

diation, his legate thought he had now. a good opportunity to obtzy 

leave to go to Scotland to fleece the Scots, as he had done the Engl 

for many years; wherefore. he ſignified his inclinations to king Ale,. 

ander of going thither, under pretence of regulating church affairs i 

his country, as he had done thoſe in England. Alexander, not: 

proving of his deſign, .nor willing to endanger his kingdom's being 

brought under a foreign yoke, nor to ſee it impoveriſhed by popiſh ex. 

actions, told the legate, That he did not remember a legates bein 

in his kingdom, and thanked God there was no need of one at ee. 

« ſent; and that, as neither his father nor any of his anceſtors hy 

© ſuffered any to enter Scotland, he would likewiſe take care to pre. 

« vent the ſame; and adviſed him not to venture, for he had an us 

« governable people, whoſe violence and fury would not be re. 

ce ſtrained.” The legate, on this declaration, not thinking it ſafe u 

expoſe his perſon amongſt ſuch deſperate people, kept cloſe to the kin 

of England, whom he found very obſequious in all things : which 

Tyr. Hiſt. caſioned a certain Engliſh writer to ſay, that the difference between th 

Rog 20h u. tempers of the two princes was ſuch, that one did all he could to e- 

"9 - * Sivehu people to the pope, while the other endeavoured to keep hi 

free. 3 | | 

Mat. Pari. The legate, it ſeems, having recovered his fright, ſet out the yer 

Hilt. P. 498. after, under a ſtrong Engliſh guard, for Scotland. Alexander, receiving 

intelligence of his approach, repaired to the frontiers, where he plan- 

ly told him, That as there never had been a legate in Scotland, ther 

was no occaſion for one at preſent ; for Chriſtianity never was mot 

flouriſhing in his kingdom than at preſent. Words multiplying, tle 

legate inſiſted on the reſpect due to his character: when the king, beig 

about to forbid him entrance, was prevailed on, at the- interceſſion of 

the Engliſh nobility, to admit him, upon his giving an obligation ur- 

der his hand and ſeal, that his admiſſion ſhould in no time comuny 

ſerve as a precedent for other legates to be ſent to Scotland. The legt 

thereupon, according to the chronicle of Melroſs, having entered St 

land, held a ſynod at Edinburgh ; and having amaſſed what money i 

could in that city, returned to England, without venturing farther ul 

the country. OE | 

1244 Eing Alexander, according to a certain Norwegian writer, ha 

big 1 by his ambaſſadors demanded reſtitution of the weſtern iſles of vx 

Hafo. 1697. land from Haco king of Norway, and this not being complied with 
p. 163. raiſed a powerful army ſome years after, and threatened that he w 

not lay down his arms till he came to Thurſaker, or the Giants Rod, 

on the eaſtern {ide of the Shetland iſlands. The better to accompli 

his deſign, he ſent for Jones, king of the Iſles, (to whom he 9" 

hoſtages Lot bis exit , during his ſtay at the Scotiſh court) and 0 


me ent 


fered him large ne e e he mould gin 


him the caſtle of Biarnaburgh, and three others belonging to Hi 
, A 4 Jad 18 Chu . * * 5 ; NW 
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Tar HISTORY OF -SCOTLAND. Ss. 
but Jones's fidelity being above temptation, Alexander's offer was re- 
jected. This repulſe occaſioned the king to mvade the iflands; and 
while he lay in Hialarſund, he had a very extraordinary dream, which, 
though conſiſting of the moſt ridiculous things that can be imagined; 1 
occafioned him to lay aſide his expedition, and return home. But 1 
as this affair is not mentioned hy any of our own writers, it is not to 1 
be depended on. Beſides, as this tranſaction is ſaid to have happened 
in the laſt year of Alexander's life and reign, I think tis not probable 
that he would have begun a war, when he might reaſonably expect, 
ſrom the diſeaſed ſtate of his body, to be ſummoned by death every 
moment; and conſidering the infancy of his ſon, in whoſe tender years 
a foreign war might have proved of the moſt dangerous conſequence. 
Be that as it will, Alexander, after a glorious reign of thirty-five 1249. 
years, in the fifty-firſt of his age, died on the 8th of July, anno 1249. 
As to his character, he appears, by his actions, much better to. have Alxanaer's 
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ter carl of Monteith, and Alexander earl of Buchan. They lord it 


deſerved the ſirname of Lion, than his father William did: for that ie,. 4 f 

he was valiant, wiſe, and reſolute, is evident by the many wars cat- | £00 
ried on by him, his prudent management - of affairs, and the j {THY 
numerous attacks he bravely withſtood in defence of the honour * 4 
and independency of Scotland. That he was a virtuous prince, is 1 
manifeſt by his never having been charged with any kind of vice: as a 1 
proof of which, we need only mention his character given by Eng- Mat. Par. Hiſt. 1 
0 liſh writers, who ſay that he was a wiſe, virtuous, juſt, pious, and a . an. 1249. HER 
bountiful prince, deſervedly beloved by the Engliſh as well as by his —_— [ 
; own people, the Scots. He was twice married : his firſt conſort was | 11 
; Joan, daughter of John king of England, who, dying ſoon after mar- KEY ; 
b riage, had no children. His ſecond queen was Mary, daughter to | 4 
Engelram de Cuſſey, a potent French nobleman, by whom he had 14 
i Alexander, who ſucceeded both to his crown and noble qualifications, KAR 
i ” ALEXANDER III. . HU! 

I Alexander, an infant in the ninth year of his age, ſucceeded his Bort. in Vit. 8 

" father, and was crowned at Scone on the 15th day of Auguſt, anno — . 

I 1249. As to the ſtory by Boece ſaid to have been rehearſed by a } 1 

be highlander at the coronation, of his genealogy, deduced in a regular 1 

15 ſucceſſion from Gathelus, that ſuch a relation might have been given Wig 
aon that ſolemn occaſion, is not to be doubted ; but as to the fact, it is WY 
Ut as falſe as the ſtory of Gathelus, his renowned conſort Scota, and many | 

10; of their fabulous ſucceſſors, as I have already demonſtrated. 1 

7 Divers domeſtick broils happened during Alexander's minority, oc- Buchan. in l | 

1. caſioned by the exorbitant power of the Cumins, the chief being Wal- Vit. Alex. "BY 

ig over both the nobility and commonalty in ſuch an intolerable manner, if 

| that many of the former, by falſe accuſations, were condemned, their 1 5 

- eſtates forfeited, and, being brought into the exchequer, were appro- Tl 
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0 priated by the wicked contrivers to their own uſe. This the neglected 
"oy "bility and mal-treated gentry could not bear: therefore a convention 
4 was ſummoned to deliberate on the ſtate of the nation; and being met, 
OB dhe firſt thing reſolved on was to accommodate matters with England, 
to prevent Henry III. from taking advantage of their unhappy diviſions. 
For the better accompliſhing of which, twas reſolved to haſten the Mat. Par. 
marriage agreed on in the year 1242, by Alexander II. and Henry III. Sarda cap 
of England, between prince Alexander his ſon and the princeſs Mar- 

Saret, eldeſt daughter to Henry. 88 a 
8 | Purſuant 
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+17 Purſuant to this reſolution, Alexander, with a pompous retinye {et 
Mat. Par. Hiſt, As 


| þ. as. out for the city of York in England, in the year 1252, where being 


met by the king and queen of England, he was there knighteq h 
Henry on Chriſtmas-day ; and the morning after, the royal nuptial 
were ſolemnized in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent manner, in pre. 
ſence of a great number of the Scotiſh and Engliſh nobility and cler 
and ſome perſons of diſtinction from France. At the ſame time Alex. 
Ibid. ad an. ander did homage to Henry his father-in-law, for the lands he held in 
28 8 England, and in particular for thoſe of Lothian. 
RRMARK. Abercromby, in his life of Alexander, takes great Paing 

to ſhew that Mathew Paris's Laudianum, for which Alexander giz 

homage to Henry, was not the county of Lothian in Scotland, on the 

northern ſide of the river Tweed, which ſeems then to have extended 

from the German ocean on the eaſt to the river Eſk in the county of 

Roxburgh on the weſt. And the chief reaſons aſſigned by Anderſon 

and him for this aſſertion is, that William Newbrigs, and others, long 

before that time, tell us, that the river Tweed was reckoned the boun. 

dary of the two kingdoms. That it was ſo ſince the conqueſt of Eng- 

land by the Normans, is not to be controverted : but had our author 

conſulted Nennius, the Britiſh hiſtorian, he would have found that 

Nen. Hiſt, Octa and Eubiſa, two Saxon generals, in the year 452, poſſeſſed them- 


4. = — bs ſelves of all the country now called Lothian ; of which we find, by 
ja Ecclef. liv. 4. Bede, that their poſterity the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion till the yer 
11 c. 20. 65 5, when Ecgfrid, king of Northumberland, invaded Pictland; and 
FRA a battle enſuing, he with the greateſt part of his army were cut off, by 
. virtue whereof the Picts repoſſeſſed themſelves of that part of ther 
ky | ancient dominions, which compoſed the northern part of the kingdom 
N ; of Northumberland. And that we may not miſtake the country here 
"mg mentioned, our author tells us, that amongſt the great number f 
14 Engliſh who left the country on this melancholy occaſion, the reverend 
't Trumwin with his people withdrew from the monaſtery of Eb- 


bercurnig, ſituate in the country of the Engliſh, on the arm of the 
ſea which parts the lands of the Engliſh from thoſe of the Picts. This 
place at preſent is denominated Abercorn, ſeated on the ſouthern bank 
of the frith of Forth, and eaſtern fide of the Curnig-burn, to which i 
owes its name; for Abercurnig, being a Gaelick and Saxon compound, 
ſignifies the mouth of the Curnig burn or brook, and gave name to the 
monaſtery, as it did to the late caſtle and preſent ſeat of Hopeton 
that name, about eight miles to the weſtward of Edinburgh. | 

The Picts, after the expulſion of the Engliſh, quietly poſſeſſed thel 
newly recovered dominions till the year 839, when the whole Pidiſ 
nation was ſubdued by Keneth Macalpine, king of Scotland. But by 
the great indolence and indiſcretion of Donald, his ſucceſſor, the ſaid 
countries were ſoon after recovered by Oſbert and Ella, kings ol 
Northumberland; in the poſſeſſion of whoſe ſucceſſors they were 1. 
Sim. Dunelm. anno 8 54, as is manifeſt by an ancient writer, who tells us, that beſides 
N. 3 st. the town of Edwinſburgh in Lothian, all the lands belonging to the 
1! : monaſtery of Balthere, or Tiningham, in the ſaid county, extending 
4 from Lomberemore, or Lammermore, to Eſkmuth, or Invereſk, be- 
q4 longed to the church of Lindesfarne, or Holy Iſland, in Northunr 
1 berland; together with all the lands on the northern fide of the 1 
1310 Tweed, from the ſource of the river Edra to its influx into the ſaid rivet 


Tweed; with all the lands lying between the ſaid river Edra and 0 | 
4 IV 
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ver Leder, in the ſhire of Berwick ; as did alſo the towns of Melroſs 
and Coldingham, in the ſaid country: which puts it beyond diſpute 
chat theſe lands and towns at that time belonged to England; for had 
| they been then in Scotland, 'tis not to be preſumed that they would 
tave been ſubject to a church in a kingdom with whom we were at 
continual war. 5 | | | 
But theſe countries being again reduced by Gregory the Great, in 
the year 880, they continued in poſſeſſion of the Scots till recovered 
by king Athelſtan, together with the counties of Northumberland 
and Weſtmorland, in the year 930. But after the demiſe of Althel- 
an, the Danes renewing their attempts againſt England, Edmund his Chron. $ay. 
ſucceſſor reſtored Cumberland to Malcolm I. to aſſiſt him againſt the 24 an. 1127. 
id Danes both by ſea and land. And as we are told in an abſtract 
from old Scotiſh hiſtories, quoted by Camden, and publiſhed by Innes, Camd. Brit. 
that, in the reign of Indulphus, the town of Edinburgh was given up Gperglones 
to the Scots; now, as the ſaid Indulphus came to the crown in the 1 7070 8 
year 952, and was killed anno 961, I ſuppoſe Edinburgh to have been 
given up about the middle of his reign, in the year 956, which is 
near eight hundred years ſince. 3 | 
Now as Edinburgh, by our own hiſtorians, appears to have been 
delivered up to us about that time, it is not to be queſtioned but the 
country of Lothian, wherein 1t is fituated, was reſtored at the ſame 
time; for to give up a caſtle or town, without the country wherein it 
ſtands, would have been of no ſervice to the people to whom it was 
given: for, being ſurrounded by an enemy's country, in time of war it 
would have been of no advantage to the Scots; for, wanting a com- 
munication with it, it would have become an eaſy prey to the Engliſh. 
But to ſay as ſome of our own writers do, viz. ſir James 
Dalrymple, and Abercromby, that by Lothian muſt be underſtood the 
town of Leeds in Yorkſhire, this is an allegation ſo very vague and mean, 
that it reflects great diſhonour upon Alexander, by making him do 
homage for ſuch a pitiful place as the town or village of Leeds may 
then be preſumed to have been, before the woollen manufacture was 
introduced there; nay, before it was brought into England: which in- 
ſnuation Abercromby ſeems to be aſhamed of, by telling us, © For Abercromb. 
* which, whether king Malcolm or any other Scotiſh king did homage d, ck, 
to the kings of England, no Scotſman is concerned to inquire.” As p. 370. 
If 1t were not the buſineſs of every candid writer to inquire into the 
truth of hiſtorical tranſactions! _ | Ws 
Now as it does not appear that there ever was a country in that part 
vt South Britain, at preſent called England, mentioned either by their 
or our hiſtorians, by the name of Lothian, for which homage was 
lone by our kings, this of ours, by Engliſh writers called Scotiſh Mat. Par. 
Lothian, I take to be the very country for which Alexander did homage 17 Arno 
o Henry his father-in-law : which probably was reſerved in fee by E 
dred king of England, who delivered it up to Indulph ; which might 
ave been held in fee by our kings, till the treaty concluded between 
ing Robert Bruce and king Edward III. of England, wherein it is ſpe- 
ied, That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall remain entire, free, and Rym. Fad. 
quiet, without any ſubjection, ſervitude, claim, or demand what- tom. iv. P. 
ever. And whatever right we or our predeceſſors did in times by- 228 
e paſt aſk or pretend to in the kingdom of Scotland, we hereby re- 
ef nd give up for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, to the ſaid 
the | "27H" I . * king 
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390 Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 

king of Scotland: as alſo all obligations, agreements, or com % 

e made by or with any of our predeceſſors at any time, concern 

« the ſubjection of the kingdom of Scotland, or its people, both of * 

« clergy and laity; and if any letters or charters, inſtruments or doc. 

« ments, concerning theſe obligations, agreements, and compaq 
« ſhall be found, we will that, for the future, they be accounted k 
« null, void, and of no value. In teſtimony whereof, &c.” 

All the original inſtruments of homage from the crown of Scotlyy 
to that of England, being on this occaſion either loſt or deſtroyed, er. 
cept that of John Baliol in the tower of London, no man can pro 
but by the teſtimony of hiſtorians, that there ever had been any ſuch 
made. And by the above ſpecified one of king Edward III. Scotland 
is reſtored to the ſame ſtate of independency it was in before the 
uſurped pretenfions of ſuperiority, by the kings of England over tho 
of Scotland. But to return ; 

1570 Henry of England, it ſeems, not judging the homage done by 
Alexander for Lothian ſufficient, revived the extorted homage by ki 
William to king Henry II. of England, for the kingdom of Scotland 

Rog. Hoved. although it was diſcharged for a ſum of money by his late uncle, th 
Annal. p.37) magnanimous king Richard. But Alexander, though very youty, 
inſtead of complying with his father-in-law's unjuſt demand, wish 

anſwered, That he came at the king's invitation, and by the marriage 

of his daughter more cloſely to unite himſelf to him, but was not pt. 

pared to anſwer ſuch hard queſtions ; for he had not conſulted his ns 

Mat. Par. Hiſt, bility touching ſo difficult an affair. With this prudent and modd 
* anſwer, Henry ſeemed well ſatisfied. 

All things concerning the marriage were no fooner diſpatched, a 
the nuptial rites celebrated, than Henry, to remove all jealouſies inth 
Scotiſh nobility, aſſured them, that thenceforth he would not atem 
any thing to the detriment of their king or country. Upon this ded 

Buchan. in Tation the confidence of the Scotiſh nobility became ſo great in Heng; 
Vit. Alex. that they deſired he would act as 3 to their ſovereign, during li 
minority; which being accepted, divers members of Alexander's cout 
x cil were removed, and others appointed in their ſtead : which bein 
highly reſented, the degraded perſons, at their return to Scotland, fail 
not to infinuate, that Henry having got into the management of Scotil 
affairs, he might at his pleaſure endanger the liberty and independeng 
Rym. Feed, Of Scotland. To quaſh theſe groundleſs rumours, Henry, inſteadd 
p. 561, 562. acting contrary to the intereſt of Scotland, by his charter obliged hin. 
ſelf, with all his power, inviolably to ſupport and defend the hond 
of the king, and the liberties of the kingdom of Scotland; which k 
_ faithfully fulfilled. Nevertheleſs, certain of Alexander's miniſters cat 
tinuing to behave undutifully, both to himſelf and his queen, ſhe 
quainted her father how baſely ſhe had been treated; nay, tis {aid i 
Mat. Par. Hig, was made to believe, that his daughter was not only kept a prifonet 
p- 908. but the king was debarred from her embraces. Henry, in order" 
inquire into the truth of 'this affair, ſet out for Scotland, accompauit 
by his conſort, and attended by the nobility and chief courtiers. Ben 
artived at Wark-caſtle, on the borders of Scotland, he ſent Rache 
earl of Glouceſter, and John Manſel his clerk, to inquire into 9 
complaint made againſt fir Robert de Roſs and fir John Baliol, n 
with others had been appointed governors of the king, queen, 3 
kingdom. On their arrival at Edinburgh, Roſs withdrew ; but appes 
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ing ſoon after with Baliol, they ſubmitted to a fine for their miſgovern- 
ment: and all things being reſtored to their former ſtate, the king and 
1cen lived together in the greateſt love and unanimity. Whereupon 
Henry, with his court, returned to London with great ſatisfaction. | 
But, if Buchanan may be believed, matters were not ſo eaſily ac- 1255. 
commodated : 1t will therefore not be amiſs to hear what he ſays con- "ro 
cerning this affair, which is, that Walter Cumin, earl of Monteith, © * | 
governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, reſolved, as he faid, in defiance of Eng- 
ih influence, to defend it to the laſt. But Patrick Dunbar, earl of 
March, being joined by fome Engliſh auxiliaries, ſoon compelled him 
to ſurrender. This action, inſtead of allaying the ferment, rather in- 
flamed the nation. But the court reſolving to proceed in its meaſures, 
ifſued proclamations, commanding the earls of Monteith, Buchan, 
Athol, and Mar, the lord Strathbogy, Hugh Abernethy, and others, 
to ſurrender and take their trials; but refuſing to obey, they were pro- 
claimed rebels: and that they might be ſo indeed, they reſolved upon 
one of the moſt bold and deſperate attempts, that frenzy and daring 
inſolence could deviſe. | 
They aſſembled, under the cover of night, a number of their deſpe- 1256. 
rate followers, attacked the court at Kinroſs, ſeized the king, and car- Id. ibid. 
ried him priſoner to Stirling-caſtle; aſſumed the government of the 
kingdom, turned out the miniſtry, and, borrowing the king's name to 
palliate their rebellion, ruled in the moſt arbitrary and deſpotical man- 
ner. Their tyrannical government did not laſt long; for Walter Cumin, 
earl of Monteith, chief of the conſpirators, dying ſoon after, twas 
ſaid that his lady, an Engliſhwoman, had diſpatched him by poiſon. 
What gave credit to the report was, that many of the young nobility, 
on account of her agreeable perſon and great fortune, made their addreſſes 
to her in a matrimonial way; but rejecting their ſuits, ſne declared herſelf 
to be the wife of one John Ruſſel, her countryman, both of a mean 
fortune and family. Mrs. Ruſſel, ſome time after, being taken up 
on ſuſpicion of murdering her huſband, and committed to priſon, 
ſhepurchaſed her liberty with money; and obtained letters from the pope, 
for her preſent huſband and herſelf to proſecute their adverſaries before 
| his legate : but then there being no legate in Scotland, they pleaded, 
that Scotſmen, by an ancient privilege, were exempt from pleading 
in foreign courts. 5 
Though this affair proved very unlucky for Mrs. Ruſſel, it was very 1237. 
fortunate for the king; for by it he not only regained his liberty, but Id. ibid. 
was freed from the uſurped power of inſolent rebels: and, as if the 
death of one had expiated the crimes of the reſt, he judged proper 
to pardon the other conſpirators, not thinking it ſafe at that juncture 
to provoke ſo powerful a body as the numerous families of the Cumins 
then were. 
On the demiſe of Malcolm III. Donald his brother had uſurped the 
crown, in prejudice of his brother's children; and, to ſecure the crown 
in his family, had perfidiouſly betrayed his country, by giving up to the 
king of Norway the Æbudæ, or weſtern iſlands of Scotland, for his 
aſſiſtance in ſupport of his (iniquitous cauſe. But the kings of Nor- 
Way, it ſeems, after they had been in poſſeſſion of theſe iſles for a great 
number of years, did not think them ſufficient to glut their avarice 
and ambition. Acho, king of Norway, laid claim to the iſlands of 
Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbras, which, being in the frith of * 
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Cuningham, he ranged his army in order of battle. The right wing 


ſwayed the Scotiſh ſceptre; under whoſe command were the men of 
Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and Galloway. The left was commanded by 
Patrick Dunbar, earl of March; under whom were the people d 


1264. 
Boet. & 
Buchan. in 
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But Acho having had the good fortune to get to the town of Ayr, hr 


Id. ibid. 


the demiſe of his father, perceiving his affairs in a deſperate ſituatiol 


proaching ſpring: and finding the minds of the iſlanders alienated 


deavouring to gain time, by way of remonſtrance, diſpatched ambafj. 


the king, who was guarded by the men of Perthſhire, Angus, Mem, 
fide, to do all required of a brave and ſkilful commander. 


was fought with great bravery on both ſides, and victory was doubtful 


by the Norwegian or Daniſh invaſions in Britain. 


the battle, their fleet, by a violent ſtorm, was almoſt deſtroyed, inſo 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND; 


did not belong to the Æbudæ. It was enough that they were Scdüill 
iſlands; for he only wanted a pretence for a war, in which had be 
proved ſucceſsful, tis to be preſumed he would not have ſtopped there 
but probably would have inſiſted upon all the other iſles belonging t 
Scotland; nay, perhaps on the whole kingdom. i 
Be that as it will, Acho arrived before the town of Air, in the 
county of Kyle, on the firſt day of Auguſt anno 1263, with a fleet of 
one hundred and fixty ſhips; from on board of which he landed twent 
thouſand men in the iſles of Arran and Bute, and ſubdued them with. 
out oppoſition: whence removing with his army to the town of Ayr 
he took its caſtle, after a vigorous reſiſtance. 5 | 
Alexander, on this unexpected ſurprize and imminent danger, en. 


dors to Acho; who, being fluſhed with victory, gave ear neither uh 
their reaſonings nor threats, Alexander, to reſcue his country from 
the impending danger, raiſed an army with the utmoſt expedition 
marched againſt Acho, and coming up with him in the county d 


was commanded by Alexander, lord high ſteward of Scotland, gret 
grand-father to Robert II. the firſt of the family of the Stuarts tha 


Lothian, Fife, Merſe, Berwick and Stirling. The centre was unde 


Mar, Murray, Roſs, and Caithneſs. Acho was not wanting, on hi 
Thus prepared, Alexander attacked Acho at the Largs. The batt 


till by a violent aſſault, given by Alexander the high ſteward, both on 
the front and flank of the Norwegians, they were broken, and 
put into ſuch confuſion that a rout immediately followed. Now! 
dreadful ſcene appeared, the Scots crying out, Remember the blood 
« thirſty Norwegians and Danes, and the horrid depredations ſo ofte 
e committed by them in Scotland :” and many of the conquered, i 
the agonies of death, calling to their friends and acquaintance to di 
patch them, and put them out of their miſery. The ſmalleſt numbe 
computed to have been killed of the Norwegians is ſixteen thouſand 
and of the Scots five thouſand; which was the laſt carnage occafiond 


This great loſs by land did not happen alone; for the night after 


much that there was ſcarce a number of ſhips left ſufficient to car 
their king and the ſmall remains of his army to the iſles of Orknej 


embarked, and got ſafe to Orkney, where he ſoon after died of gie 
Magnus, the eldeſt ſon of Acho, who arrived in Scotland before 


knew that aſſiſtance. could not be had from Norway before the if: 


from him, by learning that Alexander had recovered the iſle of Man® 
the following terms, viz. That the king thereof, as often as there 
ſhall be occaſion, ſhall ſend ten gallies to the aſſiſtance of the Scots | 
| 6 TY an 
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and the king of Scotland ſhall defend him againſt foreign foes ; and 
obſerving that the other iſlands were ready to copy after thoſe of Man, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace; which Alexander refuſed to en- 
ter into, till the Æbudæ were reſtored : which being at laſt agreed to, 
Alexander promiſed to pay to Magnus the ſum of one thouſand marks 
of filver, and a quit-rent of one hundred marks yearly. And for the 
better eſtabliſhing the peace and tranquillity betwixt the two nations, 
Margaret, Alexander's daughter, an infant about four years old, was 
to be given in marriage to Eric, eldeſt ſon of Magnus, likewiſe an 
infant, (by Scotiſh authors called Hanygo and Hanganon) and the 
matrimonial contract being ratified; Eric was by proxy married to 
Margaret at Roxburgh, on the 15th day of July, in the year 1281. 


393 


In the battle of Largs, Colin Fitzgerald, ſon to the firſt eatl of Deſ- Chart. penes 
mond in Ireland, behaved in a very gallant manner; for which Som. de Sex 


Alexander gratefully conferred on him the lands of Kintoril, and from 238 


him is deſcended the noble family of Seaforth. 


Scotland, by this honourable and advantageous peace, being ſecured 
from danger from abroad, and enjoying a happy tranquillity at home, 
Alexander reſolved to comply with the generous invitation of himſelf 
and his conſort to the court of England by Henry his father-in-law, 


who, on that occaſion, ordered them the uſe of his houſes, foreſts, Rym. Fad. 


and warrens on the road, and to be entertained in the moſt magnifi- P. 713. 
cent manner. But the queen being with child, the Scotiſh nobility 
were ſomewhat uneaſy, leſt, on this occaſion, ſomething ſhould be 
deſired of their king to the diſhonour of Scotland. Henry, to remove 
all ſuſpicion in that reſpe&, granted them divers inſtruments ; in the 


firſt whereof he declared, that Alexander ſhould not be deſired to treat Ibid. p. 14; 


of any affairs relating to himſelf, counſellors, or kingdom. And in 
the ſecond, Henry obliged himſelf on oath, that Alexander ſhould 
have liberty to carry back his queen whenever he thought proper; that 
in caſe ſhe ſhould happen to be delivered in England, he might diſpoſe 
of her and the child at his pleaſure; and if Alexander in the mean 
time ſhould die, the child ſhall be delivered to and remain at the diſ- 
poſal of the Scotiſh nobility. „ 

Thus ſecured, Alexander with his conſort and court ſet out for 
England, and were met at Woodſtock by Henry and his conſort with 


* * 


but to appear and act as earl of Huntingdon, to demand the ſum of 
tour thouſand marks, the remaining part of his queen's fortune, and. 
to _ his demands for the counties of Cumberland and Weſt-= 
morland. 

The multitude of people at Woodſtock on this occaſion was very 
great; nor indeed could it be otherwiſe, ſeeing it conſiſted of three 
courts, viz. that of Scotland, England, and the king of the Romans: 
from thence havin gſet out for London, they were obliged to take different 
3 for the greater convenience in travelling; and being arrived in 
nſter, that Alexander, during his ſtay in England, had an allowance 
df five pounds daily, which he claimed as his right; and not, as by 
me inſinuated, of the king's bounty. However, it was then of more 
alue than fifty pounds a day at preſent, 


ondon, were royally entertained... We are told by Matthew of Weſt-14. ibid. 


great ſolemnity. We are told by a certain Engliſh hiſtorian, that Mat. Weftm, 
Alexander did not go to England ſolely with a view of making a viſit, Flor. Hi 
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That if in the mean time Alexander ſhould happen to die, the child, | 


Rym. Fced. 
P. 715. 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, |} 
The queen of Scotland advancing happily in her pregnancy, CI \ 


judged more proper and ſafe for her to Iye- in in England, than to il 
the hazard of travelling. . 


8 
os 


The Scots, to obviate all incanveniences that queen Margaret's being 
brought to-bed in England might be attended with, obtained of Hen; 
a new deed, fuller than the former, with the following proviſo, yi, 


without any diſpute or conteſt, ſhall be delivered to certain noblemen 
therein mentioned. And, as an additional ſecurity, not only Henry | 
and his brother, king of the Romans, but divers of the Engliſh nohj. | 
lity, ſwore to the performance of this deed : nay, Henry engaged u 
cauſe his eldeſt ſon Edward, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other, 
to do the like. | | Ds 3 
King Henry being deeply. cogaged in a war againſt his ſubjed i 
England, Alexander ſent him a ſupply of five thouſand men, unde 
the command of Robert Bruce and Alexander Cumin. That theſe 
troops were in the battle of Lewes, is without diſpute ; for we are told 
by our author, that the greateſt part of them were ſlain, and Cumin, 
with king Henry and prince Edward his ſon, with many of the Eng. 
liſh nobility, were taken priſoners. Now that Lewes was the plac 
where this great event happened, is manifeſt, by its being the to 
where the king and prince were made priſoners: and as Bruce ſeems 
to have eſcaped with the ſmall remainder of his troops, it may be pre- 
ſumed they were not long in recruiting, and probably conſiderably 
reinforced; for we read that, in the ſame year, all parts of England 
were brought in ſubjection to the earl of Leiceſter, except the northen, 
which, being defended by the king of Scots and John Baliol, wen 
held out againſt him. fy: 
Alan was much ſhagreened at the arrogance of the prieſts and 
monks in his kingdom, who, being enriched by former kings, viedu 
ſtate and grandeur with the nobility. The young nobility, irritated u 
their inſolence, uſed them with derifion and contempt ; whereof com. 
plaint being made to the king, he imagined the injuries done them 
were not ſo great as repreſented, or elſe they ſuffered deſervedly, and 
therefore neglected to redreſs their grievances. The prieſts, enragi 
to the laſt degree, in great ire excommunicated all the nobility, a 
reſolved to go to Rome to ſeek redreſs: but Alexander rememberuy 
the diſmal cataſtrophe that befel England, by the imperious depot 
ment of that haughty prelate Thomas Becket, the chief promoter d 
eccleſiaſtical ambition, prevented their journey, by cauſing the nobill 
to ſatisfy not only their avarice, but their arrogance. 1 
The clergy, on this occaſion, were the more willing to comply a 
Alexander's account, becauſe of the great ſervice done them, by takiy 
them into his protection, againſt the avaricious practices of the po 
and his miniſters : for, ſome time before, Ottobon, the poye's legt 
came into England, with a view to compoſe. civil differences; but 00 
being able to accompliſh the ſame, he omitted the care of the publick 
and, ſtudying his own intereſt, indicted an, eccleſiaſtical convention. 
3 proctors from Scotland were ſummoned to attend it 
in the interim endeavoured to exact four marks of ſilver, from. 
pariſh in Scotland, and fix marks from every cathedral church, for 


expence of procuration. 
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This intended impoſition was ſcarce reſected, when news was | 1 i 
brought of another legate's being arrived in England ; he intending = | L081 
{et out for Scotland, under pretence of collecting money for the holy 1 | 
war, beſides the money raifed by indulgences, endeavoured to extort TY 
Com the ſeveral biſhops, abbots, priors, and pariſh-prieſts, tithes of 1 
their reſpective revenues, with this pretence, that Edward and Edmond, 1 
ſons to the king of England, might repair to the war in Paleſtine in 1 
reat ſtate and magnificence. e e e | 15 
The Scots judged this tax too grievous and unjuſt, while the 1 55 Buchan. in WF 
were as forward in granting it as if Scotland depended entirely upon Vit. Alex. III. | i 
them; and ſuſpecting that the legate might miſ-ſpend the money de- WH 
foned to be raiſed for this war, as was done ſome time before on the 3 
like occaſion, they forbad him to enter their borders; and ſent him Wh 
word, that they, without his prefence, would collect money for, and | F 
{end troops to, the war in Syria. They were as good as their word; * 


for they ſent forces, under the conduct of the earls of Carrick and fl 
Athol, to join Lewis king of France: and that the pope might have {2.6 | 
no reaſon to complain of his being neglected; they ſent him one thou- 
Marry TE Q“ 1 
Being come to the period when the Scotch guard, in the ſervice of 4:30 
France, is ſaid to have been augmented, I think it will not be amiſs to 1 ö ö 
give ſome account of it, for the information of the reader. _ if $88 
This guard, according to Leſly, was at firſt conſtituted to attend rn. in Vit. l 
on the perſons of the French kings, about the year 883: it con- Greg. e 
fiſted at firſt only of twenty men, and is ſuppoſed to have been | | 
the firſt regular body of troops in that kingdom. Be that as it | 
will, Alexander and Lewis agreed to augment it to the number Abereromb. 
of one hundred men. This corps was ſo mach honoured and Mart. Ach. 
truſted in France, that it became a ptoverb there, That when a man _— P. 334 
ſpoke in praiſe of a man of honour and probity, 'twas ſaid that 
he was fidelle comme un Ecoſſois; that is, as faithful as a. Scot. 
This guard was the only one belonging to the French king, till the 
reign of Charles VII. who added fome companies of French to it; 
yet ſo as to continue to the Scots the honour and degree of pre- 
cedence. 5 ; 3 
For inſtance: the captain of the Scots guard, (of what county 
boerer) till of late, was always a Scotchman; and is, by way of pre- 
eminence, ſtiled the firſt captain of the French king's guards. He be- 


£4 + 4 —_ 


gins his attendance every firſt day of the year, and ſerves the firſt quarter, 
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according to their manner of reckonimg: nay, when others are on duty; ft 
he may, if he pleafe, aſſume the firſt rank, and officiate accordingly. 1 
When the king is anoĩnted or crowned, the captain of the Scots guard WRT 
ſtands by him; and, when the ceremony is over, takes the royal robes 

a his due. When the keys of à town or fortreſs are given up, or pre- 

lented to the king, he delivers them to the captain of the Scots guard. 

Twenty-five of this guard wear always, in teſtimony of their unſpot- 

ted fidelity, white coats of a peculiar faſhion, trimmed with ſilver lace; 

and fix of theſe men ſtand next to the king's perfon at all times and wy 
leaſons, (whether the reſt of the guard be on duty ot not) either in the 

Palace, church, parliament-houſt, of courts of juſtice ;' as alſo at the 

reception of foreign miniſters, and generally on all publick and ſolemn 

occaſions whatever. | | 
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Extract. de 
Chron. Scot. 
fol. 128. 


Chron. Tho. 
Wikes. 


1278. 
Abercromb. 
Mart. Atch. 


vol. i. p. 337. © homage, my own kingdom being always underſtood to be free ul 


wMw_ 3 
. | g 
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Tur HISTORY os. 8COTLAND... | 
is the right of the ſaid twenty-five gentlemen to carry the con 
of the deceaſed king from the capital city of the kingdom to the 10 
ſepulchre in the city of St. Dennis. In a word, that troop of hs 
has, ever fince the days of St. Lewis, been in poſſeſſion of ali 4 
honour and truſt the kings of France could beſtow. on their greats 
confidants, and. moſt faithful friends. i 
And, ſays the tranſlator of monſieur Beagne's hiſtory of the day 
war in the years 1548 and 1549, it would be very ſtrange au 
amazing in France, to ſee the brave and fierce Ecoflois (ſo they gt. 
rally are called) fit down, and be contented with the finiſtre, Th, 
ſame writer takes notice of the great honour and advantage that 2. 
crued to the kingdom of Scotland, before the union of the crown iſo 
Scotland and England, from the guard: for, he ſays, By this mem 
ce our gentry were taught at once the rules of civility and art of wy. o 
ce and we were poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible ſtock of brave officer v 
ce fit to diſcipline and to command our armies at home, and ſute r 
*c keep up that reſpe& which was deſervedly paid to the Scots nm I 
« and nation abroad. Nor could younger brothers repine at the lay; WW 
e being partial in favour of the firſt-born, when they had an qi 
ce door to preferments great as their wiſhes ; and they might abandn e 
ce with joy the rural manners of their fathers, when they were to 
educated at the moſt ſplendid court in Chriſtendom.” Ty 
The above account of the Scots guard, I think, may ſafely be d. 
pended on, ſeeing we are told by its author, Patrick Abercromby, 
M. D. that he ſpent the greateſt part of his youth in foreign countris, 
and had been much more converſant with Roman and French writes: 
than with our own. But, to reſume the thread of our hiſtory: + 
King Edward I, having ſucceeded to Henry III. king of England 
his father, on his return from his expedition to Paleſtine, commaih! 
called the holy war, Alexander king of Scotland made him a ii, 
and aſſiſted at his coronation : but that this ſtep might be no ways pſt 
judicial to his ſucceſſors, he obtained of Edward an inſtrument, ſetii; 
forth, that his preſence at that ſolemnity ſhould be no ways diſadym 
tageous to him or his kingdom. We are told by a certain Engl 
writer, that Alexander, the day after the coronation, did homage 
Edward; but for what is not mentioned. This ſeems to be a miſtaks 
for we are told by our own writers, that homage was not done till foi 
years after, when it was performed at Weſtminſter in the follow 
manner, viz, = 
4 become your liegeman (ſaid Alexander to Edward) for tit 
lands I hold of you in the kingdom of England; and for theſe 10 


oa 


c 


A 


« independent: [ſo I humbly conceive theſe words, ſalvo regno Mb 
muſt be tranſlated.] * But, ſaid the biſhop of Norwich, if th 
« king of England has any right to the homage of Scotland, |t! 
« ſtand in its full force.” To which king Alexander replied, © Not 
e but God alone has right to the homage of my kingdom of Scotland 
„nor do I hold of any but God.” Then Robert de Bruce, eat d 
Carrick, ſwore fealty in the name of the king his maſter to 

king of England, viz. © My ſovereign lord the king of Scotland 
<« who is here preſent, ſhall be faithful to you with his life, bodif 
* members, and earthly honour, and he ſhall keep ſecret your counſels 


<< ſo help me God and the grace of Chriſt,” * In the ſenſe alreadf 
| I | e mentions 
8 


* 


„ mentioned, added king Alexander ; that is, 1 do homage for the | 
lands I hold of you in England, and for theſe (my own kingdom 
« being ſtill free) I will peform the due and uſual ſervices;” 


Hence 'tis evident, that this homage was not for Scotland, though Chart. Dun- 

; that every thing gives way to ambition. AS Juriſc, Edin. 
Abe laſt war Aaland was concerned in, was his affiſting Edward 
|. againſt the Welſh, by which he was enabled to ſubdue them to 
his obedience. On this, as well as on all other occafions, Alexander 
ited with great prudence and precaution for the honour of his coun< 
ry, by obliging Edward to grant him a. deed, acknowledging, that 
the aſüſtance given him againſt the Welſh, was not by way of duty i 
or ſervice, but purely a ſpecial act of friendſhip. p. 48. 


* *% Cw — a 


only remaining branch of the family being Margaret princeſs of Nor- 88 
way, his grand-daughter; he endeavoured to repair the loſs, by mar- 
ring Jolet daughter of the earl of Dreux, a French lady: but before 
ſhe conceived, he had the misfortune to be run away with by a vicious 
horſe, who running over a vaſt precipice of about two hundred feet 
in perpendicular height, on the weſtern fide of Kinghorn, in the 
county of Fife, called the Black Rocks,. they were both daſhed in 128; 
pieces, on the 19th day of March, anno 1285, in the 45th year of Boer. Hit. 
his age, and 47th of his reign, to the great loſs of his people, and lib. 13. 
zimoſt the deſtruction of the kingdom; and was buried in the abbey 
f Dunfermling, in the county of Fife. TD 
Thus died the great and good Alexander, the Joy and dehght of Alexander's 
his people; who was not only generally lamented for his great ac- character. 
compliſhments, good qualities, and eminent virtues, but much be- 
ailed by judicious men, who foreſaw the great calamities that would 
xfal the kingdom by this fatal accident. As his chief delight was 
doing juſtice to his people, he divided the kingdom into four cir- 
its, and traverſed the ſame almoſt yearly ; and ſtaying about three 
months in each. diviſion, hearing the complaints of the people, 
ke redrefled their grievances : and to prevent their being burdened 
with a number of lordly and needy courtiers, who uſually attend the 
king in his progreſs, he commanded the ſheriffs of the ſovera-counties 
0 attend him, with a. certain number of men, within their reſpective 
riſdiftions ; whereby he became acquainted with the nobility and 
pentry of the ſeveral ſhires, and maſter of their reſpective inclinations + 
urther, for the better preventing indolence and lazineſs, which are the 
dais of wickedneſs and vice, he ſtrictly enjoined all magiſtrates effec- 
tually to puniſh idleneſs in all perſons, who had no viſible way of get- 
ling their bread either by trade or an eſtate. And to fave the nobility 
rom ruin, and the corn of the land from being un ly con- 
umed, which often occafioned a great ſcarcity and dearth, he wiſely 
educed the train horſes kept by each of the ſaid' nobility, to 4 
ertain number; which proved of great ſervice both to them and the 
ountry, | | — 

Great loſſes having happened at ſea, whereby the gild or company 
df merchants were almoſt undone by unfkilful riavigators, fiipw 4 
nd piracies ; Alexander imagifling this to be owing te the avurice of 


nerchants, endeavoured to provide: a remedy againſt the lille con- 
ingencies for the future, which was by prohibiting all trade and com- 
51 | merce 
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Edward ſince in a letter to the pope aſſerted the contrary; Which ferml. in Bibl. 


Walſing. Hiſt; 


Alexander having had the misfortune to loſe all his children, the Mat. Weſt. 
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merce by ſea : but the remedy proving worſe than the diſeaſe, it * 
| ſoon afterdiſannulled ; whereupon ſuch great quantities of merchang; ö 
were brought in from all parts, that abundance of them were hg, W 
up in a wholeſale way by gentlemen, to the great detriment of 8 
merchants or retailers. To prevent the like thereafter, and for ih 

encouragement of commerce, Alexander ſtrictly enjoined, that Fe 
but the gild, or merchant company, ſhould be allowed to buy gy 
by wholeſale, and from whom the people were to ſupply themlelye, 
Alexander's firſt conſort was Margaret daughter to Henry III. kin 


ing | 


vence, by whom he had three children, viz. Alexander, David, 2 
Margaret. Alexander, the eldeſt, was married to a daughter of 4, 
earl of Flanders, in the twentieth year of his age, but dying fog 
after, left no iſſue. David died under age, unmarried : and Marga 
was married to Eric eldeſt ſon of Magnus king of Norway, (by or 
own writers called Hanygo, and Hangonan) but dying ſoon after, 1; 
only one child, named Margaret, who died before marriage, Ny. 
garet his conſort dying in the year 1275, Alexander, to repair the 1g 
of his family, married Jolet, the French lady abovementioned, but hy 
his untimely death left no iſſue by her. 
| Oe MARGARET. | 
We are now come to a period of time, of which it is very difficul 
if not impoſſible, to ſpeak to the ſatisfaction of both nations: the trail 
actions of thoſe times have irritated both the Scots and Engliſh againf 
each other to a great degree, and both have affirmed and denied fich 
as would beſt ſuit their reſpective intereſts. Care muſt therefor 
be taken with the ſtricteſt impartiality to put the tranſactions of thok 
times in the beſt light we can; therefore I ſhall extract this part of ou 
hiſtory chiefly from Engliſh records. | | 
To prevent a chaſm in the reigns of our kings, I have inſerted th 
name of our young queen Margaret, who, though acknowledged by 
all our hiſtorians to have indubitably been our right and lawful for- 
reign, they have nevertheleſs omitted to inſert her name in our liſt d 
monarchs. However, although ſhe did not live to arrive in Scotland, | 
ſhall nevertheleſs give an account of the ſeveral tranſactions, as I 
| ſhe had actually been ſeated on the throne, and governed with tit 
ſtates of the kingdom. 5 
Alexander, eldeſt ſon of king Alexander, being dead without iſſie, 
and Margaret his ſiſter, conſort to Eric king of Norway, dying ſoon aft 
ſhe was brought to- bed of Margaret her firſt child; and as this infant ys 
the only remaining branch of Alexander's family, and heireſs-appareil 
to the crown of Scotland, he reſolved to ſettle the ſucceſſion, accordi 
to the marriage contract agreed on in the year 1281, between his caugl 
ter Margaret and Eric the ſaid king of Norway: wherein amongſt oth! 
things it was concluded, that if prince Alexander died without iflue, and 
the king his father without heirs male, his daughter Margaret, an 
the heirs of her body, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Scotland. Fu. 
ſuant to which, he cauſed all the nobility of Scotland, both ſpiritul 
and temporal, to ſwear, that in caſe he died without heirs male, tif 
would acknowledge Margaret princeſs of Norway for their qu 
Alexander dying about two years after, the nobility met at Scone! 
Perthſhire, and choſe regents to rule the kingdom during the non 
of queen Margaret, according to their oaths. 
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having ſaid that this convention was held to create a king, Buchan. Hiſt, 

x _— 5 de of the nation, which imports. no more than that * 
1 were to chuſe a huſband for their young queen Margaret, as will 6 
the kly appear; for this he is furiouſly attacked by Abercromby. last Af. 
91 5 the unfortunate death of Alexander, his grand-daughter Mar- vol. i. p. 458. 

a6 ceſs of Norway, an infant about two years of age, ſucceed- 
oaret prince : ps dv oþ | : | 
to the crown: on which occaſion, as aforeſaid, the ſtates of the 
kingdom met at Scone, where they choſe fix regents to govern the hs ant 
kingdom during her minority, who were Duncan Macduff carl of Scot. lib. 14. 
Fife, John Cumin earl of Buchan, William Frazer biſhop of St. An- 
irews ; Robert biſhop of Glaſgow, John Cumin, and James Stewart. 

Their juriſdictions were ſeparated by the frith of Forth, on the 
northern fide of which the three former ruled, and on the ſouthern 
fide the three latter. 3 e ey * 

All our hiſtorians, both Scotiſh and Engliſh, are ſilent in reſpect to 
the Scots not demanding their queen in leſs than three or four years, or 
why Eric her father neglected to ſend her over during that ſpace of 
time. „ 
REMARK. Now, to indulge a conjecture, it may be preſumed to 
have been either owing to publick troubles, or to the tender age of the 
queen, whoſe health and life the regents were unwilling to expoſe, in 
her weak infant ſtate, to the danger of the ſea and inclemency of the 
weather, which, according to certain writers, proved fatal to her at 
laſt. Beſides, as that great and potent prince Edward I. king of Eng- 
land was her grand uncle, the regents, and Eric her father, might 
be loth to incur the diſpleaſure of ſo near and powerful a relation, 
who having been abroad for the ſpace of three years and three 
months, they had not an opportunity conveniently to conſult him in 
this affair. But Eric was no ſooner adviſed of Edward's arrival in 
England, than he diſpatched ambaſſadors to him in the year 1289, 

(aear four years after Alexander's demiſe) to deſire his advice and 
alliſtance to place his daughter Margaret on the Scotiſh throne. 

Soon after the arrival of this embaſſy, Edward wrote on the 6th of | 
November, from Clarendon, to the regents of Scotland, earneſtly recom- I 4 
mending the intereſts of their young queen; and acquainted them, tom. i. p.445. 
that he deſigned to ſend ambaſſadors to ſettle with them certain affairs 
concerning the welfare and tranquillity of Scotland: but the regents 
deemed it more proper to ſend plenipotentiaries into England, to adjuſt 
with the Norwegian ambaſſadors, in the preſence of Edward, what- 
ever concerned the intereſts of Scotland. The Scotiſh commiſſioners 
on this occaſion, were Robert Bruce lord of Anandale, John Comyn, Thid, 
and the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow; and to prevent 
their being impoſed upon, or doing any thing to the diſhonour 
of their country, it was carefully inferted in their inſtructions, Saving 
* the honour and liberty of the kingdom.” . Ab ara e 

Although we are left in the dark by our hiſtorians, in reſpect to the 
difficulties of bringing Margaret into Scotland ; yet that they were 
very great is manifeſt, by Eric her father's aſking advice and afliſtance 
of Edward to place the young queen on the throne of Scotland, from 
the long lapſe of time ſince the demiſe of Alexander her grandfather, 

s well as by the precaution taken to hold a congreſs at Saliſbury, of 
the Scotiſh, Engliſh, and Norwegian plenipotentiaries, to ſettle what- 
a 8 | 2 | ever 
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466 Tut HISTORY or SCOTLANH, © 
ever might relate to the reception of the young princeſs and f,.. .1 
hes” kingdom. The articles 9 L. Gr csg 5 7 
olloweth : Ts 1 i 
* *. A 1. That the young queen ſhould be ſent into England of coll 
Rym. Feed, before the feaſt of All Saints, if there was no reaſonable excuſe . 
tom. i. p. 448. the contrary, free from any contract of marriage; for which the 4 
baſſadors of Norway did undertake. 1 Frm, 
2. If ſhe came into England, Edward engaged, that as fon 
Scotland was ſettled in peace and tranquillity, ſhe might repair % | 
ther; and, if the Scots required it, he would ſend her thither free 
all contracts of marriage ; provided the Scots, before they received her 
_ gave ſecurity to him and the king of Norway that they would ng 
tnarry her without their conſents. bo 1 
3. The Scotiſh commiſſioners likewiſe promiſed for themſelves and 
nation, that they would ſecure the peace of the nation before ſhe a. 
rived, whither ſhe might come and remain ſafely in her kingdom, 3 
lady, queen, and heireſs of Scotland; and concerning the premiſe 
were willing to give ſuch ſecurity as the Norwegian commiſſions; 
ſhould require. 5 ; = 
4. That if any of the regents or officers of ſtate in Scotland wer 
ſuſpected in their allegiance, they ſhould be removed, and others 5 
pointed in their ſtead by the commiſſioners of Scotland and Nora, 
and ſuch commiſſioners as the king of England ſhould appoint for that 
purpoſe: and if the Norwegians and Scots could not agree, th, 
Engliſh commiſſioners ſhould. decide therein; and not only in thi 
but in all matters that ſhould be brought before them, relating to the 
ſtate and reformation of Scotland. | 

7 mw. * To this agreement, conſiſting of three parts, viz. two in French, 
p. 6. kor the Scotiſh and Engliſh commiſſioners, and the third in Latin fr 
thoſe of Norway, the reſpective commiſſioners put their ſeals at d. 
| liſbury, the 6th of November, anno 1289. 
Rot. Par. 17 For the performance of the above ſtipulations it was agreed, tht 
3,4. there ſhould be a convention of the Scots and Engliſh held in Midlent 
at or near Roxburgh, where the Scots were to give ſecurity to perform 
the above articles, before ſuch commiſſioners as Edward ſhould appoint, 
: REMARK. In the above articles are ſome things worthy of obſer- 
vation. 1. It is not to be wondered, that Edward cauſed the article 
1239, to be inſerted, that he would not fuffer Margaret to be contracted i 
Nym. Foed. marriage, unleſs the Scots would give ſecurity to him and the king 
tam. u. P45 of Norway, that they would not marry her without their conſents: 
for ever ſince the demiſe of Alexander her grandfather, Edward lui 
been forming a project to unite. the kingdoms of England and Sco- 
land, by a marriage between prince Edward his eldeſt ſon, and Ma 
aret the young queen of Scotland. - Nay, he had proceeded ſo it 
therein, that he had obtained a diſpenſation from the pope for tis 
1 blood: but matters as yet not being ripe for a diſcoveſ 
; ae though it proper to conceal his deſign, At length, the marrugf 
Ibid. p. 477. was propoſed to the Scotiſh regents, and examined in a convention 
the nobility, who unanimouſly. agreed to it, on certain conditions to Vf 
laid before the parliament of England. Purſuant to this reſolution, com 
miſſioners were appointed by both kingdoms, who meeting at Bighan 
on the 18th of July, agreed on certain articles, which are the ſequel of 


treaty of marriage formed the preceding year, between prince — f 
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and the young queen of Scotland; for the ſpeedy concluſion of which, 
a convention of the guardians, biſhops, abbots, carls, barons, and the 
whole community of Scotland, being met at Edinburgh, king Edward 
confirmed to them the ſaid articles, which are as follows: 1 
1. That they ſhould —of ng; uſe all their laws, liberties, and Rym. Feeder: 
toms they heretofore enjoyed. Ver n 
an fs f S ee at Margaret ſhould die without iffue, Ed. I amb. 
whereby the kingdom of Scotland ſhall revert to the next heir, it 8, 9+ 
ſhall be reſtored to the people of Scotland, free, independent, and 
without any ſubjection; faving the rights of the king of England to 
the crown of Scotland, in caſe it devolved to him or his heirs by a 
lawful ſucceſſion. VV | ; 
z. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall remain ſeparated, divided, Y 
and free in itſelf, without any ſubjection to, or dependence on England; | 
faving to the king of England and his ſucceffors, his right to certain 
lands in the frontiers,” or elſewhere, before the time of this agreement, 
or any right he ſhould lawfully acquire hereafter. | What; 
4. No perſon holding lands in fee of the king of Scotland, ſhall be 
obliged to proſecute any ſuit out of the kingdom, according to the 
cuſtom hitherto obſerved. ans TR SP 
5. That all the ſubjects of the crown of Scotland ſhall enjoy the 
fame privilege, according to antient cuſtom. | 1 
6. That all records, charters, and privileges, or memorials con- 
cerning the royal dignity and the kingdom of Scotland, ſhall be de- 
poſited in a place of ſafety, and not carried out of the realm, under 
the ſeals of certain lords, till the queen ſhall come into the kingdom 
and have children. | | b 
7. That there ſhall be no ſubjection made, alienation, or obligation 
of any thing relating to the kingdom of Scotland, till the queen ſhall 
be there in perſon, and have children alive © 
8. That no parliament ſhall be held out of the kingdom. | 
To the obſervation of theſe articles the king was to ſwear ; and the Id. ibid. 
Engliſh commiſſioners in his name farther engaged, that he ſhould 
oblige himſelf and his heirs in a bond of one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, to make reſtitution of the kingdoms in the caſe afore- 
laid ; and the forfeiture, if incurred, to be paid to the church in aid of 
the holy war; beſides, he conſented, that the pope ſhould conftrain 
him and His heirs, by excommunicating them, and interdicting the 
kingdom of England, as well to the reſtitution, as payment -of the 
money, if he did not obſerve it. And it was further agreed, that Ed- 
ward at his own expence ſhould procure the pope's ratification of the 
ſaid articles, within the ſpace of one year after the ſolemnization of 
the marriage between Edward and Margaret; and, within the ſame 
time, the bull was to be delivered to the community of Scotland. The 
above articles were ſealed by the commiſſioners on the 18th of July, 
anno 1290 ; and ratified by king Edward at Northampton, on the 28th 
of Auguſt following. |; | "Be 
On the ſame day Edward, by the advice of the guardians, nobility, Rot. Parl. 18 
and chief men of Scotland, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the Ed. I. mem. 9. 
kingdom, did, for the peace and good government of the nation, ap- 
point by his commiſſion the biſhop of Durham to be lieutenant in 
Scotland for Margaret and Edward her defigned huſband : and the Wi. 
laid guardians and nobility, 9 with the commanders of the 0 4 [| 6 
5 K veral Li 
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| | veral caſtles and fortreſſes of the kingdom, . obliged themſelves in writ. \ a - 
5 „ 


ing to deliver up the ſaid caſtles and forts to their queen, and her, 
huſband, at their arrival in Scotland. e. 
The whole tranſactions of this time plainly ſhew the great as, 
taken by the regents and now, of Scotland, to prevent their bein, 
impoſed on, and their country from being enſlaved by the Bnglig? 
and hence is evidently ſhewn, that the kingdom of Scotland Was-ng 
in the leaſt dependent on that of England. © © 1 
This was the firſt ſcheme for uniting the kingdoms. of Scot. 
land and England agreed on by both nations, ſo reaſonably calcu. 
lated for their good, that had it taken effect, happy would. it hay 


been for both kingdoms ; but, inſtead of that, a dreadful war ſoon after 

happened, almoſt to the deſtruction of both nations, concerning thy | 

ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, when the competitors regarding 

their ſeparate intereſts more 'than that of the kingdom, Scotland he. 

came the ſeat of war, and a ſcene of blood and miſery ſcarce to he 
paralleled in hiſtory. 

However, all things being prepared for the quiet and honourahl 

reception of Margaret the young queen, Sir Michael Scot, and Sir Dai 

Yom. Feeder, Weems were, by the regents, appointed ambaſſadors to Norway, t 

dem. il. p. conduct her hither ; and by a letter from the biſhop of St, Andrew 

2090, 1091. to king Edward we learn, that he, accompanied by the Engliſh am. 

baſſadors and many of the nobility, were ſetting out to recewe the 

queen in Orkney; when, to the inexpreſſible grief of the people, ! 

report was ſpread of her being dead, which unluckily proving true 

it may be preſumed to have in ſome meaſure been owing to a violent 

ſtorm which happened; for being then but ſeven years of age, i 

might have affected her tender perſon to ſuch a degree, as to occaſing 

her death, about Michaelmas, in one of the iſles of Orkney, into 

which ſhe was drove by ſtreſs of weather, as appears by divers Engli 

Boet. Hiſt. writers, although Boece and Buchanan ſay ſhe died in Norway. Hon. 

_ ever, the infant-queen dying in the eighth year of her age, and fixth 

Scor. lib. 8. of her reign, ſhe may be ſaid to have had the crown in view without 

enjoying it, whereby I am deprived of an opportunity of giving her 

a character. | 


3. — Pom, On ——is:;=-! yo, * — net ant. ai * 


INTERREGNUM. 
Being now to treat of ſome of the moſt deſtructive and bloody! 
wars that ever happened between Scotland and England, which 
almoſt terminated in the deſtruction of both nations, 'tis necth 
fary to have recourſe to the beſt authorities, to diſcover the cauls 
thereof. But being unjuſtly deprived of our own records by Edwal 
I. king of England, who either deſtroyed them or carried them oh 
our hiſtorians could not have the uſe of them, therefore could nd 
ſupply us with any tolerable accounts of the publick affairs the 
Wherefore I am obliged to to make the Engliſh records ſupply ti 
defect, 11 which luckily the whole tranſactions of thoſe times are full 
ſet forth. 1 2 
e * N King Edward, as already hinted, having received advice from tt 
„ ü. 

1090. biſhop of St. Andrews of a report of queen Margaret's death, a0 
that divers of the Scots nobility began to ſtir in proſecution of thek 
pretended 77 to the crown of Scotland; the biſhop entreated hl 
to come to the frontiers, to prevent by his preſence the commotion 


which the queen's. death, 1 true, would occaſion in the b 
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O RV or SCOTLAND 
The rumour, which proved too true, no ſooner reached Scotland, than it 
.ccaſioned ſuch commotions as threw the kingdom into a worſe con- 
dition than ever. For Alexander the late king, though he took care 
to make the nobility ſwear to acknowledge Margaret princeſs of 
Norway for their queen, yet neglected to ſettle the ſucceſſion, in 
caſe the princeſs died without heirs. This greatly embarraſſed the 
choice ks a ſucceſſor, which increaſing every day, by the factions 
ſormed in favour of the competitors, never was an union amongſt the 

andees more neceſſary, nor more impracticable, than at this juncture. 
For private intereſt prevailing above that of the country, the partizans, 
encouraged by the ſtrength they had ſeverally acquired, whether by 
family ties or otherwiſe, and without troubling themſelves to inquire 
preciſely who had right on his fide, proceeded to raiſe troops in de- 
fence of the different pretenſions. a TS 7 

The competitors who on this occaſion laid claim to the crown, 
were Eric king of Norway, who demanded it as heir to his daughter 
che late infant- queen; Florence earl of Holland, Patrick de Dunbar 
earl of March, William de Veſey, William de Roſs, Robert de Pinck- 
ney, Nicholas de Soules, Patrick Galightly, Roger de Mandevile, John 
Comyn, John de Haſtings, John de Baliol, and Robert de Bruce; 
But as to diſcuſs the pretenſions of the ſeveral claimers would have 
occaſioned a great loſs of time, to the manifeſt danger of the kingdom, 
it was ordered by the conſent of all the competitors, and agreed to 
by the nobility and prelates of both kingdoms, then preſent, that the 
titles of John Baliol and Robert de Bruce ſhould, previous to all the 
others, be firſt examined ; and afterwards all thoſe of the others, if 
they thought proper to proſecute their reſpective claims. Bruce and 
Baliol, being two of principal families, had beſides large poſſeſſions 
abroad, the former having a great eſtate in England, the latter 
large domains in France; and both being. very powerful in Scotland; 
their numerous alliances procured them great credit, inſomuch that 
the ſuffrages of almoſt the whole kingdom were divided between 
them. 


Scotland, for the better underſtanding the grounds of their titles, 'tis ne« 
ceſſary to give ſome account of the royal family from which they deduce 
their reſpective pretenſions. Beſides, as Baliol and Bruce were the prin- 


reſt, moſt of whom appeared to have been mere pretenders, I ſhall on 
ſpeak of thoſe two, and ſhew whereon they founded their reſpective 


demands. | ai: mr 
David I. king of Scotland, had but one ſon, named Henry, who, 


lon, firnamed the Maiden, ſo called from his averſion to matrimony, 


being father to Alexander III. he had by his conſort Margaret ( — 8 
ter to king Henry III. of England, and ſiſter to Edward I.) two ſons 
and one daughter: the ſons, Alexander and David, died young, with- 


Norway; but dying in childbed of her firſt-bvrn, had only Margaret 
the late queen, who dying an infant, the race of king William became 
extinct in her. I muſt therefore go back to David earl of Huntingdon, 


Having thus brought into the field the competitors for the crown of 


cipal candidates, whoſe claims were judged preferable to thoſe of the 


dying before his father, left three ſons, viz. Malcolm IV. his eldeſt 


who died without iſſue; William, called the Lyon; and David, earl of 
Huntingdon, William had but one ſon, namely, Alexander II. who 


out iſſue; and Margaret, the daughter, was married to Eric king of 


third 
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Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAN DBD 
third ſon of prince Henry, who, dying without iſſue male, left thy | 
daughters, viz. Margaret, Iſabel, and Ada. Margaret, the eldeſt os 
married to Alan, lord of Galloway; Iſabel to Robert Bruce, Jord a 
Anandale; and Ada to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh lord, from whom | 
all the earls of Huntingdon of that name are deſcended. Margare 
left only two daughters, namely, Devergula or Deverguld, (by Scott 
writers called Dornadilla) and Marjory : Deverguld was married u 
John Baliol, by whom he had a ſon of his own name, one of the 
candidates for the crown; and Marjory, who was married to Joby 
Comyn, died without iſſue. Ifabel, David's ſecond daughter, Who 
was married to Robert Bruce, had by him a ſon named Robert, d 
other candidate for the crown. And Ada, the third daughter, be 
married to Henry Haſtings, had a ſon by him, named John Haſtings, 
who was likewiſe a candidate; but being the grandſon of earl Dai 
youngeſt daughter, a title not to be brought in competition with thoſ 
of Baliol or Bruce, he only put in for a third part of the kingdom 
which was rejected. DRE 
Here tis to be obſerved, that at the time of queen Margaret's dex 
the three daughters of David earl of Huntingdon were alſo deceaſed, 
but Deverguld, daughter to Margaret the eldeſt ſiſter, was till ale; 
who reſigning her right and title to John Baliol her fon, he, s 
deſcendant from David's eldeſt daughter, claimed a right to the cron 
eferable to all the other candidates. Robert Bruce, on the oth 
— being born of Ifabel, David's ſecond daughter, alledgel, 
that he was one degree nearer in blood than Baliol, ſince he was grand 
ſon to David; whereas his rival was but grandſon to the eldeſt daugh 
ter of the ſaid prince. To which it was anſwered, That Devergull 
being in the ſame degree of conſanguinity, had a right to ſucceed 
fince ſhe was daughter to the eldeſt ſiſter; whereas Bruce was only ſa 
to David's ſecond daughter. To which it was replied, That when 
the degree in blood is the ſame, the males ought to be preferred ty 
the females; that this was the law and cuſtom of other nations, ft 
which he brought divers precedents from the hiſtories of other cout 
tries. Thus ſtood the caſe, which could not be decided without di 
pleafing one half of the kingdom. But, before I proceed, it will nd} 
be amils to ſubjoin the remarks of a learned and judicious Engliſh hb 
torian on the tranſactions of thoſe times, . viz. LEN 
Here it is that we begin to find diſagreement between the Englil 
c and Scotch hiſtorians. The latter affirm things were in ſuch a ſtats 
that it was impoſſible to find in Scotland impartial judges.” A 
adds, © that, ſuppoſing ſuch could have been found, it would hav 
been very difficult to execute their ſentence, by reaſon of the equi 
lity of credit and power in both parties. Baliol was lord of til 
county of Galloway, one of the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom) 
„% he was likewife ſupported by the Comyns, a family of great pov 
sand intereſt. Robert Bruce held in England the earldom of Cle 
« land, and in Scotland thoſe of Anandale and Garioch; moreov 
* by means of his ſon Robert, who had with his wife the earldomd 
1 Carrick, he was allied to the moſt powerful families in Scotland. f 
** that, to avoid a civil war, which could not fail to be kindled, bol 
* parties agreed to refer the deciſion of this important affair t 
0 king of England. e 9151197" OOO0T 1 * 4 
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tt It was believed all good offices might be expected from him, as 
t« well becauſe of the good underſtanding which had long ſubſiſted 1290. 
& hetween the two nations, as in return for their ready conſent to the 
« marriage of the prince his ſon with their queen, He was entreated 
« therefore to be judge of this diſpute, and to aſſiſt the perſon he 
« ſhould think proper to place on the throne. They add, that Ed- gym. Fad. 
« ward accepted the mediation, and came to Norham, where he ſum- tom. ii. 
u moned the ſtates of Scotland, proteſting, he aſſembled them not as P 57% 5*9: 
« ſoyereign, but as a friend, that defired them to meet the arbitrator 
« choſen by themſelves. But this is a fact denied by the Engliſh : 
« they affirm that Edward ſummoned the ſtates of Scotland to Nor- 
« ham, not as a friend and umpire, but by virtue of his right of ſo- 
« yereignty over Scotland. They add, the bare conſideration of the 
« ſituation of Norham, a town in England, plainly enough ſhows, 
« that Edward exerciſed an act of ſovereignty, in aſſembling the ſtates 
« of Scotland in his own kingdom. The Scots reply, this proof can- 
« not take place, fince, upon this very occaſion, Edward granted them 
letters patents, which entirely deſtroys it. His words are: 
e That he did not intend that the coming of the Scots on this fide Id. ibid. 
« the Tweed, ſhould be any prejudice to them; or that, for the fu- 
« ture, upon any account whatever, they ſhould be obliged to come 
« and treat with him on this fide the river.“ 
« So expreſs a declaration, which ſeems to prove that Edward pre- 
« tended not to the ſovereignty of Scotland, is indeed only an evidence 
« of his policy or diſſimulation, fince he certainly deſigned then to 
« eſtabliſh the right of ſovereignty. Accordingly, when it was once 
© eſtabliſhed, he ſtiled his letters patents a pure conceſſion, which 
„ might be, and were actually revoked. In the view. this monarch 
„had of cauſing his ſovereignty to be acknowledged by the ſtates of 
„Scotland, as will be ſeen hereafter, it was by no means proper to 
* alarm the Scots by an act of abſolute authority, before the ſtates 
* were aſſembled. Such a ſtep might have led. them to take mea- 
© ſures deſtructive of his deſigns. It was much more natural, and 
* more advantageous for him, to convene the ftates firſt, and 
lead them by degrees to the acknowledgment he wanted to extort 
* from them : ſo that probably, when he ſammoned the ſtates to 
* Norham, he made uſe of ambiguous and cautious expreſſions, pro- 
* per to hide his real intention. It was not his intereſt then to diſco- 
4 * it, TN he intended to uſe. this ſame aſſembly to ſtrengthen 
« his right, | 7 | | | 
Buchanan pretends, that, immediately after the young queen's Buchan. Rer. 
death, Edward formed a project of becoming maſter of Scotland, St. lib. 8. 
Perhaps he goes too far. It is much more likely his firſt view was 
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iy only to cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged for ſovereign of that | 
i kingdom, whether he imagined it his due, or had a mind to im- 6 
pbrove the favourable opportunity of firmly eſtabliſhing this pretended | 


: right. The better to accompliſh his deſign, continues the ſame 
| hiſtorian, he perſuaded eight other perſons, beſides the two above- 

„ Mentioned, to claim the crown. His intent was, according to this 
| hiſtorian, to perplex the affair, that the two chief candidates might 

ee he ſhould not want means to render their titles dubious, in caſe 
they were not pliant to his will.“ | 


5 L. It 


406 Tut HISTORY or SCOTVAND, 
It is now time to come to the deciſion of this famous proceſs: bit 
before I proceed, it is requiſite to obſerve, that this affair conſis 5 
two heads, viz. the right of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland and 
the right of ſovereignty claimed by Edward over the kingdom, "The 
former being the moſt important, as the latter ſeems to be only an inc; 
dental queſtion ariſing from the other; but by its fatal conſequence 
becoming the main point at laſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain it 
Beſides, tis remarkable that the particulars I am going to relate v« 
taken from a journal, or verbal proceſs, inſerted amongſt the public 
tranſactions of the Engliſh nation, which was made by John de C. 
dam, one of Edward's clerks or notaries. Whatever appears to he 
much in favour of the king of England, in regard to his claim to it 
ſovereignty of Scotland, muſt be read with. caution. 
— 1291. King Edward, having reſolved to determine the great controverh 
_ — concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, called a parliamen 
gs in Scotiam, to meet at Norham, a ſmall town on the Engliſh border, conſiſting of 
N 1 the nobility, biſhops, knights, and other perſons of diſtinction of boch 
Rym. Fed. kingdoms ; who being aſſembled on the 1oth of May, anno 1291, 
tom. ii. Roger Brabanzon, juſticiary of England, by order and in preſence 
7. 5465. Edward told them, That the king of England, conſidering the oreat 
confuſion and unſettled ſtate of Scotland, fince the death of Alexander 
their late king, and his children, had required the ſtates to aſſemble i 
that place, to lay before them certain matters tending to the welfar 
and tranquillity of the kingdom: that he intended not to uſurp th 
rights of any one, nor ſtop the courſe of juſtice, nor to infringe the 
liberties of the Scotiſh nation ; but, as ſovereign lord of that kingdom, 
he was come to do juſtice to all; and that this ſhould be done wit 
the more eaſe, as what he claimed could not juſtly be diſputed. H 
demanded, as his manifeſt right, that the itates would aſſent to ant 
recognize his ſuperiority and direct dominion over Scotland: and thi 
thereafter he would make uſe of their counſels, and do what juttic 

and reaſon required. ko 
The ſtates, extremely ſurprized at this amazing propoſal, require 
time to conſult their abſent friends, the barons and biſhops, in an af 
; of that importance. Edward ſeemed ſurprized that the ſtates ſhoul 
require time to give in their anſwer, and ſaid, he had reaſon to belien 
they were come prepared for that purpoſe, ſince they were not 1g16 
rant of his intention; and gave them only the reſt of that day to cot 
ſider of his demand. The day. following the ſtates inſiſted upon! 
longer time, when Edward granted them three weeks, reckoning iro 
the 1oth of May; in which time they were to prepare whatever the 
had to object to his pretenſions, and all the acts and monumen 
whereby they might think to invalidate his demand to the ſuper 
over Scotland; proteſting, he was willing to do them juſtice, accordiny 

to law. . | 2 

And that the ſtates might the better underſtand the king's tile, 
Edward appointed the biſhop of Durham to ſet it forth to them. The 
declaration which he made being wholly- hiſtorical, it was deduce 
from the chronicles of Marianus Scotus, William of Nlalmeſbur) 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Roger de Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon 
Ralph de Dicto, and Matthew Paris, of the following purport, . 
That the Scots had been conquered by divers of the Saxon kings, 0 
whom many Scotiſh kings had ſworn fealty, dene homage, and f 
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TuE HISTORY. or SCOTLAND, 
ceived the crown and kingdom from them; and that the Scots had 
ſubmitted to and been governed by ſuch kings as the Anglo-Saxon * 
monarchs had put over them. That ſince the conqueſt the fans 
things had been done, ſubmitted to, and complied with, viz. in the 
reigns of William J. and II. Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. Richard I. 
John, and Henry III. On which Tyrrel, in his general hiſtory of 
England, has made the following remark. . 8 


« more at large in the hiſtories of Matthew Weſtminſter, and Tho- 
« mas Walſingham, which the king then cauſed to be ſet forth, to 
« ſatisfy the clergy and nobility of Scotland. But to ſpeak the truth, ' 
« though the matters of fact, which are therein, are rightly enough 
« ſet down; yet there is no mention made of any homage or fealty 


« perly ſo called, which (as I have already ſhewn) extended anciently 
« no farther than the bridge of Stirling, and which, 1n the time of king 
« Edgar, was the boundary between the Scotiſh and Northumbrian 
« kingdoms. But I ſhall defer ſaying more upon this ſubje&, having 
« already ſaid ſo much of it in my Introduction: only this is ob- 
« ſervable, that whatever authorities are found in our hiſtorians againſt 
« this homage now claimed, there was no notice taken of them in 
this declaration of king Edward; and there was very good reafon 
« for it, becauſe, had they been mentioned, they might have ſerved to 
ruin the king's pretences to any ſuperiority over that kingdom.“ 


1 charters ſtill preſerved in boxes, kept in a large cheſt entitled Scotia, 
WJ 2mongit the archives in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, that ſeem 
oY to acknowledge the ſuperiority of the kings of England over Scotland, 


are as follows: 


« done by the Scotiſh kings for the whole kingdom of Scotland, pro- 


. 


% 


* . 


% 


» 


4 


% 
- 


And farther, to ſhew how greatly we are indebted to the great can- 
dour of Mr. Tyrrel, who has freed our nation from divers ſpurious ' 


and the homage due to them on that account; his accounts thereof 


1 . 


« This is the ſubſtance of that declaration, which you may find The Gen; 
iſt, Engl. 
yol. iii. p · 63. 


The firſt of them is a pretended grant or confirmation from Tyr. Introd, 


David II. king of Scots, to the lords and noblemen of Scotland, Hit. Engl. 
7 « of ſeveral rights and privileges, with a clauſe of ſaving the right of * 
{8 © the ſuperiority of the king of England over that kingdom. This 


5. © there was open war between England and Scotland, and when that 
„king utterly diſclaimed any ſuch ſuperiority: ſo there needs no other 
proof to demonſtrate the forgery of this charter. | | 
ol The ſecond inſtrument is of another like ratification from king 
be Robert I. to the ſame noblemen, and of the like privileges too; in 
ent * which is alſo recited at length a pretended charter of homage, ſup- 
xi © poſed to have been made by Alexander king of Scots to Henry III. 


* of England. This bears date in the firſt year of king Robert, at a 


time when the two kingdoms were in perfect peace, and is certainly 
le, © 2 forgery. * * 7 
Try be third is a charter of king Robert II. as is ſuppoſed, to the 


yet it was to be with a ſalvo of the fealty and homage which they 
owed the king of England, as ſuperior lord of Scotland. But ſince 


85 U f neither this king, nor his predeceſſors of the family of the Bruces, 
d ver acknowledged any ſuch ſuperiority, nor did any ſuch homage, 
te there 


„bears date in the firſt year of this David's reign, at a time when 


great chamberlain of Scotland; reciting, that whereas he had 
uri lately received the homage of the earls and barons of his kingdom, 
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Tu: HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
there needs no further confutation of this inſtrument, any more thay, | 
e of the reſt. And whereas Dr. Brady, in his hiſtory, tranſeribeq , 
* charter of homage, pretended to be made by king David II. to gy | 
e Edward III. in the ninth year of his reign ; fince I have in th 
ec enſuing volume ſufficiently confuted and expoſed the ſpuriouſneſz of 
te that inſtrument, I ſhall ſay no more in this place. 
« But perhaps it may be here inquired, who it was that was ſo bold 

e as to forge theſe charters. As for the laſt mentioned, I cannot jug. 
« ly ſay, only that it was made after that king's time, and perhaps by 
ce the fame perſon who forged all the reſt. For by an ancient book, in 
te the keeping of the king's remembrancer of the exchequer, there 
te js entered a memorandam, that all the three charters beforemen. 
te tioned were delivered into the exchequer, by indenture between 
<. John earl of Shrewſbury, then lord treaſurer of England, and John 
« Harding, gentleman, in the thirty-ſixth year of the reign of king 
« Henry VI. This Harding was a poet and an hiſtorian, and had 
<« been ſent, not many years before, by that king into Scotland; and 
« had king Robert's letters of ſaſe- conduct for that purpoſe. And 
e Pitzens tells us, it was in this journey that he pretended to have 
« made himſelf maſter of thoſe rare charters, by finding means to 
« ſteal them away from the place wherein they were kept. 
« This will alſo ſerve to confute that falfe relation in Hall's chro- 

et nicle, concerning the homage done by king James I. to our Henry 
« VI. in the ſecond year of his reign, which that author has et 
« down at large. For though this homage is alſo recited in the de- 
te claration of war by king Henry VIII. againſt his nephew James 
« VI. fit ſhould be IV.] of Scotland, printed in the fame chronicle, yet 
te it is certainly a forged piece; becauſe, had any ſuch homage been 
e made, there would ſurely have been ſome inſtrument or memoran- 
« dum of it leſt upon record, concerning ſo remarkable an ation: 
« whereas there is no ſuch thing to be met with; or if there had, it 
* muſt ſtill have been a forgery, becauſe this king always refuſed to 
« do any homage to king Henry V. and it is not likely he would do 
« that to his ſon, then an infant, which he had refuſed to the father, 
* who was one of the greateſt and moſt warlike princes of his time: 
% nor would the Scots have eaſily received this king to reign ove 
ce them, had he done ſo mean a thing, in their opinion, as to ſubjed 
e the crown of Scotland to that of England, by this ſuppoſed 
© homage. „ 
And it further appears, that neither king Edward IV. nor Richard 
« II. nor Henry VII. upon the ſeveral truces and final peace made 
* with that kingdom, did ever demand or infiſt upon any ſuch homage. 
“ For when king Henry concluded a match between his eldeſt daugh- 
c ter Margaret and James IV. and alſo when Henry VIII. made a de- 
« fenſive war by his lieutenant the earl of Surrey againft that prince, 
«© who was ſlain at Flooden-field, I do not find any homage ever 0 
© have been demanded by him, before this declaration of war aboVe- 
“ mentioned againſt king James V. which was in the latter end of 
« Henry's reign.” | 56 
Though, according to the time appointed by the king, the nest 
meeting was to have been held on the firſt of June ; however, I find by 
the journal, which I take for my guide, that the biſhop of Bath and 


Wells, chancellor of England, by the king's order, recited what bo 
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been done in the two late aſſemblies; adding, that the three weeks 

anted to the ſtates being expired, and that they had neither produced 
ror alledged any thing to invalidate his right, his intention was to act 
by virtue of acknowledged ſovereignty over the kingdom of Scotland, 
and as ſovereign to do juſtice to the candidates. 


As the above relations require ſome obſervations to be made thereon, 
hoſe of Engliſh hiſtorians will undoubtedly be -of more weight with 
the reader than my own, by there not being the leaſt room to ſuſpect 
them of partiality in favour of the Scotiſh nation; which therefore 
leaſe to take as followeth : | | 3 

REMARK. © How good an opinion ſoever a man may have of the E * 
« faithfulneſs of Edward, and the notary that drew up the journal "4+ ap ' 
« from whence what I have related is taken, he cannot help perceiving 
« there is ſomething wanting here. In the two preceding aſſemblies, 

Edward produced his pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scotland. 
« The ſtates, far from immediately owning his ſovereignty, require 
time to conſult together upon ſo nice a point. The king grants 
© them three weeks, and that time being expired, in the firſt meet- 
ing, mentioned in the journal, the chancellor of England begins 
with ſaying, the ſtates had produced or alledged nothing againſt the 
king's pretenſions. Ought he not rather to begin with calling upon 
the ſtates for their anſwer, which the journal ſhould mention, either 
« by relating their objections or aſſent, or at leaſt by declaring they 
« had returned no anſwer, and then the chancellor's ſpeech would 
« come to the purpoſe? | 5 
But, inſtead of this, he begins with declaring, that the ſtates having 
nothing to ſay againſt the king's pretenſions, and that Edward was 
| © reſolved to make uſe of his right. This makes it ſuſpicious either 
that the account of what paſſed that day is curtailed, or that the day 
before there was another aſſembly, where the ſtates had produced 
« their proofs, but which the author of the journal did not think 
proper to mention: for gt was before obſerved, that, according to 
* the time fixed by the king, there was to have been an aſſembly on 
the firſt of June; whereas this was not till the ſecond. But I offer 
this only as a conjecture, on which I do not pretend to eſtabliſh any 
thing. The grand difficulty lies in that, after three weeks conſul- 
tation, it is ſtrange the ſtates of Scotland ſhould have nothing to 
anſwer or object to Edward's pretenſion. It is certain, that hitherto 
the ſovereignty of the crown of England over Scotland had never 
* been ſo generally acknowledged, that the publick evidence could 
" filence the ſtates. Of this there needs no other proof than the 
marriage-articles beforementioned, where the Scots had taken fo 
great care to maintain their independence. e 
Ce, In the ſecond place, the time they took to conſult about the 
' king's demand, plainly ſhows they were not fully perſuaded of their 
* ſubjection to the crown of England. In ſhort, Edward's very pre- 
10 caution in requiring this acknowledgment, teſtifies that the thing 
| vas at leaſt doubtful. It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, 
nen when a man has a known and undeniable right. If it be true then, 
that the ſtates returned no anſwer to the king's demand, it muſt be 
thought that either they were over-awed, or the two principal can- 
didates united, ho prevailed with the ſtates, by ſecret practices, not 
to oppoſe the pretenſions of the king of England. Probably they 
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e were afraid, by this incident, of retarding the deciſion of the may 
« affair.” . wy a 
The chancellor having ſpoken as related in the journal, and tak, 
his maſter's right for granted, addreſſed himſelf to Robert de Br, 5 
and demanded of him, in preſence of the ſtates, whether he — 
acknowledge the king of England for ſuperior of Scotland, and from 
him receive juſtice as ſuch. The journal adds, that the ſaid Roben 
de Bruce anſwered openly and expreſsly, that he acknowledged the 
king of England for ſovereign and direct lord of the kingdom of Sy. 
land; and as ſuperior thereof, would, before and from him, anſpet 
and receive judgment, ſuch as he ſhould think proper to pronounce, 
The ſame queſtion being put to Florence earl of Holland, and the 
lord John Haſtings, both made the ſame anſwer. After which, Þ,, 
trick de Dunbar earl of March, William de Ros, Walter de Hunter. 
cumbe, William Veſey by his proctor, Robert de Pynkeny, and N. 
cholas Soules, appeared and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, 9 
prove that the crown of Scotland was devolved to them by right d 
ſucceſſion ; and the ſame queſtion being put to them as to the three 
firſt, concerning right of ſuperiority, and they having returned the 
ſame anſwer, their petition was admitted. But John Baliol being 2b. 
ſent, his gentleman alledging ſome excuſe for his abſence, demande 
in his name that he might be heard the next day, which was granted 
Baliol appearing the next day, was aſked the ſame queſtion as the f 
of the candidates, to which he returned the ſame anſwer. Then the 
chancellor in the king's name proteſted aloud, Rs 
« That although the king of England acted on this occaſion as fh 
« yereign lord of Scotland, he did not intend thereby to depart frag 
< the hereditary right he might have to the crown of that kingdom 
&© or to exclude himſelf as to the property. That he expreſsly ts 
te ſerved to himſelf the liberty to proſecute his right, as the red 
te the candidates, when and how he pleaſed,” | | 
The chancellor had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than the king ts 
peated the proteſtation word by word. Then John Comyn lord d 
Badenoch, aſked leave to prove his right to the crown, which beuy 
granted, he, like the reſt, acknowledged the king of England's fups 
riority over the kingdom of Scotland. Now what concerned Edyai 
being thus ſettled, the candidates drew up an inſtrument whereby the 
acknowledged him ſovereign lord of Scotland, of which the follow 
Ing is a copy. mY 
« To all thoſe who ſhall ſee or hear this preſent letter. We I 
tc rence earl of Holland, Robert de Bruce wy of Anandale, Jo 
ce Baliol lord of Galloway, John Haſtings lord of Abergavenny, Joi 
“ Comyn lord of Badenoch, Patrick de Dunbar earl of March, Ji 
« de Veſey for his father, Nicholas Soules, and William de I 
ct greeting in the Lord: Whereas we intend to purſue our right tot 
&« kingdom of Scotland, and to declare, challenge, and aver the ft 
te before him that has moſt power, juriſdiction, and reaſon to 11 
« and the noble prince Edward, by the grace of God, king of E 
© land, &c. having informed us by good and ſufficient reaſons, *i 
tc to him belongs the ſuperiority of the kingdom; We therefore pl 
« miſe, that we will hold firm and ſtable his act or ſentence ; and i 
& he ſhall enjoy the realm, to whom it ſhall be adjudged by him. 
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« granted at Norham, the Tueſday after the Aſcenſion, in the year of 

cc i g ; N es FO 

1. o this i ſhall add, what the Engliſh hiſtorians of thoſe times ſay, Satay 7 
concerning the methods uſed to obtain of the ſtates of Scotland an ac- Heming. 
knowledgment of the king of England's ſuperiority over their country, 

jiz. upon a recital of the authorities extracted from the chronicles, 3 
charters, and papal bulls, there was a certain day fixed for them to Eogl, vol. iii, 
return their anſwer on; and when they ſeemed diſſatisfied and unwil- p. 65. 
ling to comply with. the king's demands, he was ſo enraged, that he 

ſwore by St. Edward (the greateſt oath he uſed) that he would loſe 

his life in the proſecution of his juſt rights; and had all the militia 

of England then ready to have fallen upon them, and to compel them, 

if they had denied what he demanded. So that it was no wonder if 

not only the ſtates of Scotland, but all the competitors for the crown, 

either through hope or fear, made the abovementioned recognition of 

king Edward's right to the ſuperiority over Scotland. * 
REMARK. Although Robert Bruce appears to have been the firſt 

of the candidates that was interrogated concerning the ſuperiority, he 
nevertheleſs, without the leaſt heſitation, ſacrificed the honour and 

intereſt of his country, by acknowledging the king of England for 

ſuperior of it. This ſhews what we are told by Buchanan to be falſe, 

viz. that Bruce declared. He was not ſo deſirous of a crown as to Buchan. Rer. 
accept it, by abridging the liberties his anceſtors had left him; and Scot. lib. 8. 
therefore his pretenſions were ſet aſide by the commiſſioners appointed 

to inquire into the titles of the reſpective competitors. And, on the 

breach between the two kings, Edward and Baliol, Bruce offered to 

accept of the crown of Scotland, and to hold it of Edward on the 1 
ſame terms as Baliol had done, as hereafter will appear, but was re- IV 
jected a ſecond time; and although Bruce, by his firſt petition, de- 11 
manded the whole kingdom of Scotland as an indiviſible inheritance, 

yet, with a meanneſs of ſpirit ſcarce to be paralleled, he now peti- Rym. Foed. 
tioned for a third part of the kingdom as his ſhare, by dividing it vol. ü. p. 587. 
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mon gſt the three immediate deſcendants of David earl of Hunting- 
q don's three daughters. But this was likewiſe juſtly over- ruled. 


However, though Robert Bruce the father, on this occaſion appears 
to have acted very diſhonourably, yet his ſon Robert Bruce, who after- 
wards became king of Scotland, made amends for his father's beha- 
viour, by doing all that a great hero and a good man could do for the 
honour and welfare of his country : and although at that time Scotland 
vas reduced to a very low degree, and her ſons, on all ſides hemmed 
n by the mighty power of Edward, durſt not maintain her right, yet 
many Engliſh writers ſympathizing with us, have tranſmitted to us the 


* methods uſed by Edward to enſlave the Scotiſh nation. 

| This affair being diſpatched, the king repreſented to the competitors, 
* that, by the letters of recognition, he was not ſufficiently impowered to 
ji put his ſentence in execution, to whomſoever the kingdom ſhould be ad- 


udged, unleſs he himſelf were in actual poſſeſſion of it; wherefore he 
demanded immediate poſſeſſion, that he might be enabled to deliver it 
to the perſon that ſhould be declared king. To which the candidates 
Feadily aſſenting, they, accompanied by many of the ſtates of both 
kingdoms, attended the king, and gave him poſſeſſion of the king- 
em and caſtles of Scotland, by a proper inſtrument, which being 
lomewhat prolix, we ſhall only give an abſtract of it, That 7 

* cher 
3 


Rym. Feed, es they had with one aſſent already granted, that king Edwar 
WNäürzn perior lord of Scotland, ſhould give ſentence as to their ſevera] riphty 
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ce and titles to the crown of Scotland, &c. But as the ſaid king of En 
« land cannot put his judgment in full execution to anſwer effectual 1 
ce without the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of the ſaid country and its caſtle 
« we will, grant, and aſſent, that he, as ſovereign lord thereof, «, | 
« perform the things aforeſaid, ſhall have ſeiſin of all the lands and 
<« caſtles in Scotland, until right be done to the demandants; upon con. 
« dition that before he be put in poſſeſſion, he ſhall give ſufficient ſecu. 
« rity to the demandants, and to the guardians and community of the 
kingdom of Scotland, to reſtore both it and its caſtles, with all the 
« royalties, dignities, lordſhips, franchiſes, cuſtoms, rights, laws, uſage, 
ec and poſſeſſions, with their appurtenances, in the fame ſtate and 
<* condition they were in when he received them; ſaving to the kin 
* of England the homage of him that ſhall be king; ſo as they my 
cc be reſtored within two months after the day the rights ſhall be de. 
ce termined and affirmed : and that the profits of the nation which 
<« ſhall be received in the mean time, ſhall be kept in the hands g 
ce the chamberlain of Scotland, that now is, and one to be joine | 
ce with him by the king of England; ſo as the charge of the govern. 
« ment, caſtles, and officers of the realm may be deducted. In wit. 
<« neſs whereof, we have ſet our ſeals to this writing, made and granted 
<« at Norham, on Wedneſday after Aſcenſion- day, in the year of grace 
cc 1291.“ | | | 4 
What was done in favour of Edward, was chiefly owing to Bali 
and Bruce's aſſent to the ſuperiority, which drew the whole kingdom 
after them. For in that time of anarchy and confuſion, the regents 
had but little authority, nor durſt they do any thing diſpleaſing either 
to the king or the two principal candidates, one of whom was in al 
likelihood to be their king. And when Edward perceived that the 
ſtates ſhewed no inclination to favour his pretenſions as a candidate for? 
the crown, he conſulted them no more in that reſpect. However, a 
the ſtates were aſſembled in England, and in the power of Edward, 
they could not take ſuch meaſures in defence of the honour of ther 
country, as if they had been free: ſo the king met with little oppo- 
ſition from them, or from the governors of the caſtles, when he took 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom. William Umfraville governor of the caſtle 
of Dundee and Forfar, was the only perſon that reſiſted ; for having 
conſidered the act aforeſaid as very irregular, he could not depend upm} 
it as a warrant ſufficient to deliver up the fortreſſes committed to hi 
truſt by no power then in being; he therefore judged it neceſſary in 
his indemnification, that the regents, candidates, and Edward himlcl, 
ſhould oblige themſelves by charter to indemnify him, in caſe It 
ſhould be called to an account for giving up the ſaid caſtles. 
Whatever the king's pretenſions were in reſpect to the ſovereignty 
of Scotland, it is certain that it never was acknowledged in Scotland; 
for the Scots in general regarding the tranſactions both of the cand- 
dates and regents to be the effect of force, looked on their aſſent 5 
mere prevarication. At that time it was very difficult to act otherwiſe 
for all the great men were either gained by Edward's promiſes, d 
awed by his threats: for his troops at Norham, under colour of guar 
ing the ſtates of Scotland, did not a little contribute to fill then 
with terror, inſomuch that almoſt every thing he pleaſed was forcel 
to be done, os N os. "7 
| 2 1 The 
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The regents, in this time of common calamity, judged it neceſſary 
to amuſe the people, by ſhewing them that they were not unmindful 
of their intereſt, by demanding of Edward letters patent, declaring, 
that judgment of the proceſs ſhould be given in Scotland; which 
being conſidered by the king as a ſort of approbation of his ſovereign- 
ty, he readily agreed to grant their petition, by commanding the ſaid 
letters patent to be forthwith diſpatched. 


This done, the king and his council treated with the ſtates and 
competitors about the propereſt meaſures to proceed in, touching the 3 
chuſing a king, and ſettling the ſtate of the nation. Purſuant to 

which it was agreed by the ſtates, that John Baliol and John Comyn 

ſhould chuſe forty fit perſons, and Robert Bruce forty more, (they 

being the principal candidates) whoſe names were to be delivered to the ; 
king within three days; to whom ſhould be added by Edward twenty= - 
four more; and all theſe together to be impowered to hear and diſcuſs the 

rights of the ſeveral candidates, and to make report thereof to the 

| king, in order to enable him to give ſentence therein, whereby they 

ſhould be all concluded. 1 | 

The names of the examiners being given into the aſſembly on the 

5th of June, the next day, the king having ordered them to appoint 

the time and. place of meeting for examination, they unanimouſly 

| agreed upon Berwick, a town on the northern fide of the river Tweed 

in Scotland, to be the place : but as they could not agree as to the time, 


” 


1 
5 


Edward appointed the 2d of Auguſt following. 4 
On the 11th of June an aſſembly was held at Norham, wherein the 
regents of Scotland reſigned their patents, and the governors of the 
caſtles their commiſſions; which, after being altered by the king, to 
ſhew they governed in his name, he returned them : and the ſame day 
Edward appointed Alan, biſhop of Caithneſs, chancellor of Scotland; 
and, as an aſſociate, joined with him Walter de Hermundeſham, one 
of his clerks. ti 1 | 
On the 12th of June orders were iſſued by the king, to all who held 
offices in Scotland, to ſwear fealty to him, which was performed the 
lame day by the new chancellor and his aſſociate; and the competi- 
tors, and others preſent, qualified themſelves on the day following, 
when the convention broke up till the day appointed for holding the 
meeting at Berwick. During this interval, and the month of July, Rym. Fed. 
the nobility and clergy, with the citizens and burgeſſes of the ſeveral 29-"-P-557» 
i and boroughs throughout Scotland, ſwore allegiance to king 15 
ward. | | 
Although the aſſembly at Berwick was not to meet till the 2d of Ibid: p. 567. 
Auguſt, Edward, arriving a month ſooner, made the following pro- 57* 
teſtation on the 3d day of July, viz. © That although he had granted, 
* that the affair of the ſucceſſion ſhould be tried in the kingdom of 
Scotland, he did not intend to bind himſelf to the ſame condeſcen- 
* on, if the ſame ſhould happen again, or on any other occaſipn.” | 
The 3d day of Auguſt being come, the commiſſioners, appointed to Ibid. p. 575. 
examine the claims of the ſeveral competitors, met at Berwick, in pre- 
ſence of the king, and received the petitions of the ſeveral candidates 
n the following order. Their petitions, containing the grounds of 
their reſpective pretenſions, were founded on the genealogy of the 
royal family of Scotland; therefore it is neceſſary to ſee the ſaid gene- 
; 11 2 alogy, 
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r than that of David; which favours what we are told by Buchanan, 


Rym. Ferd. 
tom. i. p.579. was grandſon to David; whereas his rival was only grandſon fo hi 
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alogy, as ſet forth by the ſeveral competitors, before we 0 
judgment of their ſeveral rights. en 
Florence, earl of Holland, ſhewed he was iekinden” BING 
daughter of prince Henry, and fiſter of the kings len IV: and 0 
William. 
Patrick de Dunbar, earl of March, grounded his claim wel * 
deſcent from Ilda, daughter of king Williant, and lifter to Aer 
der II. | 
William de Veſcy declared that he was deſcended of Marge, 
daughter of king William. 
Robert de Pynkeny deduced his right from Margaret, daughter 10 
prince Henry, and fiſter to the kings Malcolm and Willian. 
Nicholas de Soules founded his right on being grandſon of Alexa, 
der II. by Marjory, ſecond daughter of that king, and of the race ad 
Margaret, eldeſt fiſter to his mother, who being extinct, the crow 
was devolved on him as next heir, my 
Patrick Galythly claimed on his being grandſon to king William, 
Henry, ſon of that prince, father of Patrick. 1 
Nager de Mandeville declared his right as being ſon of Alfricy 
daughter of king William. 
John Haſtings infiſted, that as the kingdom of Scotland was dit. 
fible, it ought to be divided amongſt the deſcendants of the thre 
daughters of David earl of Huntingdon, the youngeſt whereof Wa 
his mother. 
William de Ros faid that he was deſcended of Iſabella, ale 
daughter of king William, and ſiſter to Alexander II. 
John Comyn affirmed his right by being defcended from Donald 
formerly king of Scotland. 
John Baliol founded his claim as fon of Deverguld, eldeſt daughtn 
of Margaret, the eldeft daughter of David earl of Huntingdon ; and 
king William's family being extinct, ſhe was next heir to the cron 
being of opinion that Marjory and Iſabella died without fue, though 
Nicholas de Soules called himſelf fon of the former; and without 
mentioning Henry, Iſabella, Itda, Margaret, and Alfrica, children d 
king William, from whom Galythly, Ros, Dunbar, Veſcy, and Mal. 
deville declared themſelves deſcendants, he proceeded to the family 
David, younger brother to king William. His filence in that reſpet, 
gives room to ſuſpect that divers of the competitors had falſly ſet for 
their genealogies, or that thoſe from whom they derived their defcent 
were baſtards, otherwiſe they would have had more right to the crow 


that Edward trumped up eight other c itors for the cron, 
befides Baliol and Bruce, to puzzle the * 
Robert Bruce alledged he was a degree nearer than Baliol, ſince he 


eldeſt- daughter Margaret: and though Deverguld was in the ſame de- 
gree of conſanguinity with himſelf, ſhe could not claim the crown, be. 
cauſe it was the cuſtom univerſally to prefer males before females. An 
to ſtrengthen his title, he added, that Alexander II. declared him I 
heir, provided he died without iffue, and offered to prove it by vill 
witneſſes. And further declared, that Alexander III. regarded hin 
as heir apparent, and often deelared him ſach in * of bs 
familiar friends, 
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kme ſeveral petitions being read, the king, ſays the journal, willing. 
oe the pk yr Wm examine theth, appointed the a ef 
lune, in the following yew 1292, fer another aſſembly to meet, 
herein the candidates in t fully argue their feſpective claims. 
In this intetval it Wil net be ämiſs to &xatmiine the groumds and rea- 
ns on which Edward founded his right of ſovereignty over Scotland, 
which are fully fet forth in a memorial drawn by his order. This 
memorial is by Engliſh writers frequently ſaid to contain proofs ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the rights of ſovereignty, immemorially enjoyed by 
England over Scotland : it will therefore not be amiſs to give an ab- 
ſtract of that memorial, fot the readers ſatisfaction. 


| Proofs alledged by Edward I. to eftabliſh the right of ſovertignty of the 
Lig of Englund over Scotland. 


In the year 901, Edward the Elder, King of England, conquered Rym. Feed: 
the kings of the Scots, Humbrians, and Welſh, as appears by the Aar. Wen 
hiſtories of Matianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William of p. 446, &c. 
Malmeſbury. Ae 5 5 
Anno 921, the kings of the Scots, the Danes, and Welſh, with the 
Northumbrian Engliſh, choſe Edward the Elder for their father and 
lord, and made a ſtrict alliance with Him. Marianus Scotus, Roger 
de Hoveden. 1 | OT MO, 

In the year 924, the ſaid Edward reigned over all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, viz. Engliſh, Scots, Cutmbriatis, Danes and Britons. 
Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. > ey Wes 

Anno 926, king Athelſtan, ſon of Edward, ovefcame Conſtantine king 

of Scotland, and compelled him to fly. After the victory Conſtantine 
ſwore fealty to him, and concluded an alliance with Him on the 4th of 
July at Emothe. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 
We ate told by William of Malmeſbuty, Henry of Huntingdon, 
and Ralph de Diceto, that Athelſtan forced Conftantine king of Scot- 
land to quit his crown; and afterwards reſtored it to him, on condi- 
tion to hold it of the kings of England, ſaying, it was more glorious 
to make kings than to be one. | 

In the year 934, the faid Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtantine, who 
had revolted, and ravaged Scotland as far as Dinferd ; and a Peace 
being concluded betwixt them, Conſtantine gave him his fon in 
hoſtage, with great preſents. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, 

Henry de Huntingdon, and Ralph de Diceto. 5 

Anno 937, Eugenius king of Cumberland, and Conſtantine king of 
Scotland, met Athelſtan at Dacor, and ſubmitted to his mercy. 
Athelſtan commanded Conſtantine to get his fon baptized, to whom 
be himſelf ſtood godfather, Williatii of Maliniefbiity. 

In the year 940, Athelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who reigned 
four years, during which the Scots revolted not. 

Anno 947, Edred, brother and ſacceffor to Edmund, having ſub- 
dued the Northumbrians, invaded Scotland: the Scots, ſeized with a 
pannick, ſabmitted without reſiſtanee, and ſwore the fealty that was 
due to him, and Edred ſet over the Scots a king named Yric. Maria- 
nus Scotus, William of Milmeſbury, and Henry of Huntingdon. 

In the year 955, Edwy was king of England after Edred, and 
reigned four years, during which the Scots did not revolt. 


Anno 
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nno 997; Edgar king of England having ſummoned: to his «4., 8 
Keneth king of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, and ſix mT 
kings, he made them row in his barge, which he himſelf ſteered. It is 
affirmed that he, on that occaſion, ſaid that his ſucceſſors: might beat 
of their being really kings of England, ſince they enjoyed lo great 


prerogative. 


6 


At another time the ſaid Edgar, being informed that Keneth had 
rivately aſperſed him, ſent for him to his court, and walking with 
1 in the fields, offered him his choice of two ſwords to fight with 
him; which being refuſed by Keneth, he caſt himſelf at Edgar' fe 
and begged his pardon, which was readily granted. Marianys Scotug 
Roger de Hoveden, William of Malmeſbury, Henry of Huntingdon 
and Ralph de Diceto. nn Hat 
During the reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred II. and Edmund 
Ironſide, the Scots did not revolt. | . 
In the year 1017, Canute the Great, in the 15th year of his reign, 
returned from Rome, when Scotland having revolted, he reduced it wih 
eaſe, and king Malcolm became his ſubject. Canute was king d 
England, Denmark, Norway, and Scotland. Marianus Scotus, WI. 
liam of Malmeſbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and Ralph de Diceto, | 
It does not appear that the Scots revolted during the reigns of Harold 
II. and Hardicanute. 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward earl of Northumber. 
land ſubdued Macbeth king of Scotland, and ſlew him; and by com- 
mand of king Edward, placed Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumber. 
land, on the throne of Scotland. And we are told by William d 
Malmeſbury, that king Edward gave the kingdom of Scotland to Mal 
colm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, to be held of the crown d 
England. : THT: 
William the Baſtard, or Conqueror, having, in the fixth year of hi 
reign, marched into Scotland, Malcolm met him at Aberneth, where 
he became his man, and did him homage. Chron, St. Albans. We 
are further told by the ſame writer, that king William returned in 
England, after he had received Malcolm's homage and ſeveral hoſtages. 
Malcolm king of Scots having revolted, and ravaged Northumbet- 
land, William Rufus, accompanied by his brother Robert, invadel 
Scotland; and ſoon after concluded a peace with Malcolm, on cond: 
tion that he ſhould obey him as he obeyed William his father. Ms 
rianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. And we are told by Henry al 
Huntingdon, that Malcolm, being ſeized with fear, became William 
man, that is, did him homage. 0 


The ſaid William Rufus depoſed David king of Scotland, and place 
Edgar, ſon of Malcolm, in his ſtead. mY 
On the demiſe of Edgar, Alexander I. his brother, ſucceeded hin 
by conſent of Henry king of England. Henry of Huntingdon. _ 
King Stephen having demanded homage of David king of Scotland, 
who excuſing himſelf on his having taken an oath to Matilda, Hen! 
his ſon did homage to king Stephen. Marianus Scotus, Henry o 

Huntingdon, and Roger de Hoveden. | 
William king of Scotland, David his brother, and the earls and} 
barons of Scotland, did homage to Henry II. king of England, and! 
[wore fealty to him. | 4 
7 1 2 PIR Anno! 
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oriſoner, and being delivered to king Henry II. he ſet him at liberty, 
on condition to do him homage for the kingdom of Scotland. 


trary, William king of Scots came to Canterbury, to do homage to 

ichard. „ | 
gre” the ſaid William did homage to king John at Lincoln, and 
ſwore fealty to him upon the croſs of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Roger de Hoveden. I. 

The faid king John would have made war upon William, for 
having, without his conſent, married his daughter to the earl of Bou- 
logne. This is extant in the chronicle of the monaſtery of Bridling- 
ton. It is alſo ſaid, in the chronicle of the abbey of Kyngeſwode, that 
William gave his two daughters in hoſtage to king John. 

Henry III. in the 35th year of his reign, came to York, to marry 
his daughter to Alexander king of Scotland, who did homage to the 
king of England in that city. The guardianſhip of the young king 
and regency of the kingdom were conferred on Robert de Ros and 
John Baliol, by the advice of the great men of both kingdoms. 


Chron. St. Albans. | | 


To corroborate the above proofs, Edward brought certain paſſages 
extracted from divers charters and bulls, and from a book entituled the 
Life of St. John of Beverley, | 135 

Edgar king of Scotland, in a charter granted to the church of Dur- 
ham, acknowledged that he held the land of Londoney, and the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, by the grant of William king of England, his 
lord. | 

William king of Scotland, in another charter, grants to John king 
of England, his dear lord, the power of marrying Alexander his ſon, 


prince of Scotland, to whom he pleaſed : beſides, he promiſes to king 
ohn, that, whatever happens, he and prince Alexander his ſon will be 
eue to Henry ſon of John, as their ſovereign lord. | 


That pope Gregory IX. in a brief to the barons of Scotland, ordered 
them to join with the king of England againſt their own prince, in 
caſe the latter broke the treaty made with Henry II. 
In another brief the ſaid pope commanded the archbiſhop of York, 
1 the biſhop of Carliſle, to perſuade the king of Scotland to keep 
e treaty. | | 
The faid pope, in a letter to the king of Scotland, told him, that as 
ns © Was liegeman to the king of England, and had ſworn fealty to him, 
he ought not to attempt any thing againſt him. 
The biſhop of St. Andrews being diſpoſſeſſed of his ſee by the king 
of Scotland, pope Clement wrote to Henry king of England, requiring 
hin im to warn, exhort, and, if neceſſary, to compel that prince, by the 
Power committed to him, to reſtore the biſhop. | 


and, The proof taken from the life of St. John of Beverly, though the 


en Wuthor be unknown, is as followeth : 


King Athelſtan, on his invading Scotland, met certain perſons on 
he road, who were juſt cured of blindneſs and lameneſs by the inter- 
eſſion of St. John of Beverly; whereupon Athelſtan reſolved to pay 

deotions in the church wherein the body of the ſaint was depo- 
A nnd 5 O ſited: 


Anno 1174, William king of Scotland ravaging England, Was taken 


In the reign of king Richard the Scots did not revolt; on the con- 
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fited : and having faid his prayers, left his dagger on the altar, 33 
pledge to perform what he had promiſed the ſaint, provided he return 1 
with victory. Then entering Scotland, St. John appeared to him, a 
aſſured him of his aſſiſtance. On this aſſurance, Athelſtan attacked 
the Scots, and obtained a ſignal victory, ſubdued the whole kingdom, 
and ſtayed in it three years. On his return to England, a huge ro 
ſtanding in his way, he implored God, through the mediation of 6: 
John of Beverly, to grant him a fign, whereby the people might know 
that the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the Engliſh, and that the con. 
quered nation ought for ever to pay tribute to his ſucceſſors: then 
drawing his ſword, he ſtruck the rock, which yielded like butter, ang © 
made a gaſh in it an ell deep. Whereupon the author adds, this : 
manifeſt ſign that Scotland was ſubdued by the Engliſh. 

Edward produced other teſtimonies, but without naming his ay. 
thors, to ſhew that the lords of Galloway had done homage to the 
kings of England. 

In the year 1185, Rolland lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the king 
of England, fearing, as it is preſumed, ſays the author, the power of tha 
monarch, who was advancing with a great army to make war upon 
him. 

Henry II. king of England, having received homage of David, bro. 
ther to king William, and of Alan of Galloway, returned to his domi. 
nions. 

In the twenty-ſecond year of Henry II. Gilbert, ſon of Fergus lord 
of Galloway, came with the king of Scotland into England, where he 
became liegeman of Henry the father, and ſwore fealty to hin; 
and, to gain his good-will, gave him a thouſand marks of filver, and 
his ſon Duncan in hoſtage. 


The above are the proofs brought by king Edward to juſtify hi 
right to the ſovereignty of Scotland, which though they paſs for certain 
amongſt divers Engliſh writers, and that Edward by them effeQuall 

roved his ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland; yet as other Eng: 
lic writers are of a different opinion, I ſhall ſubjoin the remarks made 
on the aforeſaid proofs by one of the ſaid Engliſh writers, which at 
as followeth : 7 : 
Rapin, Hit, «© Certainly there is reaſon to think it ſtrange, that the Scots ſhoult 
. yu ve find nothing to object to theſe proofs, the greateſt part whereof ar 
p. 370. <« very weak, not to ſay entirely trifling. But it muſt be conſidered 

« they were in England over-awed by the preſence of the king; and 

ce that Bruce and Baliol, who were in great credit, did all that lay i 
their power to prevent any incidents that might retard the deciſion 
« of the main affair. However, ſince Edward ſupported his prete!- 
« fions by the proofs ſet forth in the memorial, and the homage fe- 
« quired of the kings of Scotland was the ſole cauſe of the war wbic 
« was afterwards kindled between the two nations, it will not be 
« needleſs to clear this matter a little, by adding what the Scots might 
% have alledged againſt the proofs, if powerful motives had not 1. 
e duced them to keep filence, and what they actually did object, ® 
more favourable circumſtances. | 75 | 
1. In the firſt place, they might ſay it was neceffary to diſtinguib 
te two things, which Edward affected to confound in this memo 
« namely, the ſuperiority of the forces of the kings of England, 


— — 
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« their frequent advantages over the Scots, from the [Ende hes 
« knowledgment made by the kings of Scotland, that they held their 
« crown of the kings of England. The latter was the main point in 
diſpute, and yet the proofs alledged in the memorial chiefly relate to 
« the former. ? 

2. © The buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the kings of 
« Scotland were frequently conſtrained to make diſadvantageous trea- 
« ties, and afterwards ſwear to them: the acts themſelves ſhould have 
« been produced, and ſhewn to contain an expreſs acknowledgment. 
« of the ſovereignty of the kings of England over Scotland. It was 
« farther neceſſary to prove the continuation of this acknowledgment, 
« by the homages of the kings of Scotland, upon every new acceſſion, 
« to the thrones of both kingdoms, according to the conſtant cuſtom 
« practiſed by vaſſals for many ages ſince, But this was not done by 
« Edward. | 


« church of Durham, that he held his kingdom of William Rufus, 
« that acknowledgment did not import a confeſſion, that the crown of 
« Scotland depended on that of England: it was only a declaration, 
« that by the aſſiſtance of the king of England he had mounted the 
-« throne of Scotland, ſeized by an uſurper, as appears in the hiſtory. 


« chronological arguments, as ſeem to demand our aſſent. 

5. © As to what paſſed between Henry II. and William king of 
Scotland, it is very true, William did full homage for his whole 
kingdom; but it is no leſs certain it was in conſequence of a treaty, 
e where that homage was expreſly ſtipulated for the captive king's 
liberty: and therefore it is evident he was not ſubject to it before, 
© ſince there was need of binding him to it by a treaty. And this is 
« what would never have been thought of, unleſs the war had been 
« undertaken on account of that homage, which is not fact. Beſides, 
* this homage, which was only a conſequence of William's captivity, 
* was not continued by his ſucceſſors, ſince Richard, ſon of Henry, 
entirely renounced it, as we have ſeen in the reign of that prince. 
6. © As for the reſt of the proofs, which are much weaker, they 
are not only taken from Engliſh writers, or ſubjects of England, 
who, for the moft part, lived long after the events they relate, but 
are founded on certain expreſſions, which do not bear the ſenſe 
* contended for by Edward. 

7. © Had Edward, no other proofs to alledge, but the teſtimonies 
of ſome partial hiſtorians? Why did he not produce the homages of 
the ancient kings of Scotland, as he did that of William to Henry 


. — 1 — — 


. II.? If the thing had been only to prove the homage for the earl- 
i * dom of Huntingdon, he would have had no occafion to rummage 
i (c 


the hiſtorians; his own records would have ſupplied him with 
* proofs. What is the reaſon then, that it was more difficult to pre- 
* ſerve the homages for the kingdom of Scotland? If the king of 
France could have proved his ſovereignty over Guienne, and the 
© Efrldom of Ponthicu, only by paſſages taken from French authors, 
© there is room to queſtion whether Edward would have ſubmitted to 
do him homage for theſe two province. — 
g 8. * The Scots might alledge, that when Henry III. demanded the 
king of Scotland's aſſiſtance againſt the earl of Leiceſter, he owned, 


3. When Edgar king of Scotland owned, in his charter to the 


5 ** 


#* 


419 


4. This fame charter, one of Edward's principal proofs, is Anderſon's 
«* affirmed to be a forgery by Scotch writers; and oppoſed with ſuch Eſſay, p. 86. 
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„ marks. So that barely to ſhew that the kings of Scotland did 
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e in expreſs terms, that the aſſiſtance was given him out of friend. 
ﬆ« ſhip, and not out of duty. i 
9. The fame Henry would have Alexander III. his fon-in.lay . 
te do homage for the kingdom of Scotland; but Alexander refuſed i, \ 
et and would only do it for the lands he held in Englanlc. 
| 10. © Edward himſelf, being deſirous that the ſame Alexander nj, 
« his brother-in-law, ſhould afliſt at his coronation, gave him letter 
« patent, acknowledging that the preſence of that prince was not of 
« duty, and that he aſſiſted at the ſolemnity only out of Friendſhip 
« and to do him honour, without being any ways obliged thereto,” 
11. When the ſame Alexander did homage to Edward, he made 
ce an authentick declaration, that he did not mean to do homage for 
« the kingdom of Scotland, but only for the lands he held in Eng. 
ce land; and his homage was received with that limitation. 
12. © The Scots might ſay farther, their homage done for the lands 
ce in England, though paid by a Scotiſh king, had no manner of rely. 
« tion to the kingdom of Scotland. In like manner the king of Eng. 
ce lahd, in doing homage to the king of France, did not intend tg 
« make the kingdom of England depend on the crown of France, but 
« only to acknowledge the dependency of the lands they held in that 
ce kingdom. 
13. © Laſtly, homage was frequently paid for penſions: for in- 
ce ſtance, the earls of Flanders did it to the kings of England upon that 
« account; as did the earl of Savoy for a penſion of two hundred 


te homage to the kings of England, was no proof of the point in quel- 
ce tion. It ſhould have been proved that thoſe homages were for the 
“ kingdom of Scotland, either by letters patent of the kings of Scots 
“land themſelves, or by the inſtruments of the homages, well atteſted, 
« according to the uſual cuſtom. But Edward produced no other ad 
« but that of William's forced homage, renounced by Richard. 
« As to the paſſages extracted from the papal bulls, they could 
«© amount to no proof, ſince the Scots did not deny that their kings 
« were vaſlals to England for the earldom of Huntingdon, and other 
c Jands on the frontiers; but they denied them to be fo for the king- 
« dom of Scotland, which the bulls did not affirm. 
« I fay nothing of the extract taken from the life of St. John af 
« Beverly, ſince there is reaſon to doubt that Edward ſeriouſly in- 
e tended to draw a proof from fo ill atteſted, or rather fo ridiculous 
ce a miracle, and from a hiſtory whoſe author is unknown.” 
The above judicious remarks, I think, are ſufficient to demonſtrate 
that Scotland never was in vaſſalage to the crown of England. 
Although the ſtates were ſilently obliged to ſubmit to the ambitious 
views of Edward, who, at the expence of honour and truth, obtained 
his ends of a helpleſs nation, involved in miſery and diſtreſs ; yet the 
iniquitous proceedings of Edward did not go long unpuniſhed, but were 
ſoon after retaliated on his ſon Edward II. and his countrymen, at the 
battle of Banockburn, where the king narrowly eſcaped, and moſt of 
his nobility were either killed or taken priſoners, beſides fifty thouſand 
private men flain, and a vaſt number taken priſoners. 
Let us return to our hiſtory, and deciſion of the ſucceſſion. The 
12th of June, the day appointed by Edward, being come, all the com- 


petitors, with the eighty examiners, met at Berwick on 5 wy 
| | Weed, 


q 
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Tweed, in preſence of Edward. In the' firſt meeting, Eric king 
of Norway's ambaſſadors demanded the crown for their maſter, as 
heir to his daughter Margaret, the late queen. After the ambaſſadors 
had recognized the king of England's ſuperiority and direct dominion 
over the kingdom of Scotland, their petition was read, with thoſe of 
the reſt of the candidates. The commiſſioners began to examine 
them; but Edward, ſays the journal, conſidering that the examination 
of all would be very tedious, and conſequently prejudicial to Scotland, 
moved, that the rights and titles of the principal competitors, John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce, ſhould firſt be diſcuſſed ; which being ap- 
proved, the firſt queſtion was, by what law or cuſtom judgment was 
to be given? The king, willing to have the previous advice of the 
delegates, theſe, after conſidering it, could not agree in deciding the 
oint ; and, after long debates, told Edward they could not adviſe him, 
without further deliberation, and defired him to add the twenty-four 
Engliſh commiſſioners, according to agreement. However, this ex- 
pedient not promoting the deciſion, the Engliſh commiſſioners ac- 
quainted the king, that the Scots were divided in opinion concerning 
their own laws, and that it was a very difficult matter to ſettle this 
affair ; adding, they durſt not themſelves, for that reaſon, adviſe him 
upon ſo nice a query. Theſe conſiderations induced Edward to grant 
them a longer time, and to appoint the 14th day of October for the 
next aſſembly ; and told them, that he would fummon ſome of the Rym. Fader. 
wiſeſt and diſcreeteſt men in England to be preſent; and that, in the Gb 1 N 
interim, he would diſpatch meſſengers to the moſt learned men abroad, 
for their advice in this affair. | 
The commiſſioners meeting on the day appointed, Edward put to 
them the following queries: 1. © By what laws and cuſtoms judg- 
* ment was to be given?” 2. How he ſhould proceed, in caſe the 
© cuſtoms of England and Scotland prove uncertain or oppoſite ? ” 
J. © Whether judgment was to be given concerning the kingdom of 
* Scotland, otherwiſe than concerning earldoms, baronies, and other 
e fees held of the crown of England?“ 
The time granted by the king had given new light to the auditors; 
for although they could not agree upon the firſt queſtion in the month 
| of Auguſt, they were unanimous therein in the month of October fol- 
lowing. To the firſt queſtion they anſwered, © That were there any 
* laws or cuſtoms in Edward's dominions, he ought to proceed by 
them.” To the ſecond, «That in his territories there was no cer- 
tain law touching the matter in diſpute, he might therefore make 
one.” And to the third, The king of Scotland was to be judged 
in the ſame manner as other indiviſible fees.” By theſe preliminary 
queries, 'tis no difficult matter to ſee that they only tended, as is plain 
from the anſwers, to eſtabliſh Edward's right of ſovereignty ; a right 
he conſtantly ſuppoſed, without admitting a contradiction. 

Upon theſe deciſions the king ordered Bruce and Baliol to be called; Ibid. p. 592: 
and aſked them, whether they had any thing farther to ſay, to corro- 
borate the reaſons ſet forth by them in their ſeveral petitions. They 
replied, they had ſome things by word of mouth to add, concerning 
the ſame, and Robert Bruce began as followeth: 1. “ That the ſuc- 
© Cefſion of a crown ought to be ſettled by the right whereby kings 
' Ielgn, and not by the laws common to ſubjects; and according to 
natural right, the neareſt ought to ſucceed. 2. That for the ſame 
1 * « reaſons; 
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coming from the ſecond ſiſter? 2. Or whether the nearer by one 
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ce reaſons, although private inheritances are diviſible, and the eldeſſ N 
e had ſome privileges by the laws obſerved amongſt ſubjects; ye +. 
<« was not ſo in reſpect to a kingdom, to which the next heir ought y 
« ſucceed, without a diviſion, 3. He maintained, that in Scotland 
ce the crown had been adjudged to the collateral branch, preferably w 
te the direct, and the ſucceſſion in the family of the eldeſt was n 
e eſtabliſhed ſo as to be prejudicial to him, fince in that very kingdom 
<« brothers had been preferred to ſons. 4. He took it for granted, 
<« that though he was in the ſame degree with Deverguld, he ought 
ce nevertheleſs to ſucceed, as being the next male heir.” 
John Baliol, anſwering in his turn, grounded his right on the ge. 
nealogy of the royal family, by ſhewing, © That he was deſcendel 
« from the eldeit daughter of David earl of Huntingdon, wherey 
© Robert Bruce only came from the ſecond.” And, in replying to the 
reaſons of his competitor, he aſſerted, ** That the cuſtom of Eng. 
« land, as well as that of Scotland, was, that the deſcendant of the 
“ eldeſt daughter, though more remote, was preferable to the nearer 
ce coming from the younger.” And to what Bruce faid as to natury 
right, and the right of kings, he anſwered, * It belonged to the xing 
« of England to decide that, as immemorial ſovereign and direct lord 
e of the kingdom of Scotland.” And as to the inſtances produced 
by Robert of brethren being preferred to ſons, he affirmed, * It wx 
„ never done in Scotland, but in times of uſurpation and violence; 
ce that when ſuch things happened, the kings of England, as fore 
e reigns, rectified it, by placing the ſon on the throne.” And 9 
prove his aſſertion, alledged the example of Edgar, whom Willian 
Rufus put in poſſeſſion of the crown uſurped by Donald. Laſtly, he 
maintained, That, ſuppoſing what Robert advanced was true, it 
% could be no advantage to him, though it appeared that ſometim 
cc the nearer was excluded, to make room for a brother, inſtead of 1 
6“ ſon.” But as it would be too tedious to recite the arguments, at- 
ſwers, and replies on both ſides, this will ſuffice to ſhew the grounds 
of their ſeveral pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
The affair thus cleared, and the reaſons of the principal candidate 
examined by the auditors, Edward put the following queries to tht 
commiſfioners: 1. © Whether the more remote by one degree in ſuc 
<« cefſion, coming from the eldeſt ſiſter, ought, according to the lam 
6 and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by one degree 


A 


« degree, deſcending from the ſecond ſiſter, ought, by the laws and 
c cuſtoms of theſe kingdoms, to exclude the more remote by a degie 
« coming from the eldeſt ſiſter? To theſe queries the auditors un. 
nimouſly anſwered, © That, according to the laws and cuſtoms 
* both kingdoms, the deſcendants of the eldeſt daughter were to be 
« preferred.” Wherefore it may juſtly be aſked, to what purpoſe vi 
the diſcuſſion of the preliminary queries, ſince the laws of both king- 
doms were ſo expreſly in favour of the principal candidates, if, as ha 
been already obſerved, they had not been ſubſervient to Edward's p! 
vate intereſts? So, notwithſtanding the delegates formal deciſion, the 
king, to ſhew that he acted without paſſion or partiality, cauſed the 
ſame queſtion to be debated over again in his preſence, and appoint 
= 6th day of November following to pronounce ſentence in tha 
5 Ir. | wo 

_ 6 The 
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The day appointed being come, Edward ſolemnly N 


That Robert Bruce's pretenſions being ill grounded, he had not a legal 
title to the crown of Scotland: but as the excluſion of Bruce did not 


imply the admiſſion of Baliol, ſince there were other competitors, the 
king ordered the commiſſioners to hear the other candidates. Bruce; 
ending himſelf excluded by Edward's ſentence, declared he had an- 
other right to proſecute, which being his pretenſions to part of the 
kingdom, he preſented his petition for that end. 1 
The affair between Baliol and Bruce being ended, John Haſtings Rym. Feeder: 
aſſerted, that Scotland, being a fee of England, has no more privileges tom. ii. p. 
than other fees which are diviſible; from which he inferred, that the 587. 
kingdom of Scotland ought to be divided amongſt the three daughters 
of David earl of Huntingdon, the youngeſt of whom was his mother. 
In this he was ſeconded by Robert Bruce, although he had formerly 
acknowledged its indiviſibility. Upon this, Edward put the following 
queries to the auditors: 1. Whether the kingdom of Scotland was 
« a diviſible fee? 2. If not, whether the eſcheats and acquiſitions 
e made by the kings of Scotland were to follow the law of common 
« jnheritarices?” To which the king's council and examiners una- 
nimouſly anſwered, © That the kingdom of Seotland was an indiviſible 
« fee, and the king's acquiſitions in that country, the moment they 
« came into his hands, ceaſed to be diviſible.” | 
The affair thus decided, the king appointed the 17th of November Ibid. p. 388. 
to give ſentence. The auditors having met at the time and place pre- 
fixed, Edward ordered all the candidates to be aſked, what they had 
farther to ſay in defence of their rights. The ambaſſadors of Norway, 
Florence earl of Holland, William de Veſcy, Patrick de Dunbar, Wil- 
lam de Ros, Robert de Pynkeny, Nicholas de Soules, and Patrick 
Gylathly, declared they did not intend to proſecute their claims any 
farther, and withdrew their petitions: whereupon the king gave ſen- 
tence, that they neither had right nor pretenſion to the crown of Scot- 
land. John Comyn and Roger de Mandeville not appearing to make 
good their claims, they were likewiſe rejected. Then Edward declared, 
that neither John Haſtings nor Robert Bruce had any right to two third 
parts of the kingdom claimed by them, as deſcendants from Iſabel and 
Ada, ſecond and third daughters of David earl of Huntingdon, ſeeing 
Scotland was not diviſible. 
All the other competitors being ſet aſide, Baliol was the only perſon Ibid. p. 389. 
who had a right to the crown of Scotland; therefore Edward judged 
it neceſſary that he ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of the kingdom, re- 
ſerving to himſelf and ſucceſſors a right to proſecute their pretenſions 
to that kingdom, whenever they thought proper. Then Edward ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the new king, ſaying, that he ſhould take care to 
govern his people in ſuch a manner, that for want of juſtice, or other 
defect, he ſhould not oblige his ſovereign to uſe his right to redreſs 
their grievances, Then he appointed the Thurſday following for him 
to ſwear fealty, and the Chriſtmas- day after to do his homage at News 
caltle upon Tine. | 
But, before I proceed, I think it will not be amiſs acquaint the 
reader, that there are certain curious and judicious remarks made by 
an Engliſh hiſtorian, concerning the tranſactions between the Scotiſh Rapin; Hit, 


and Engliſh nations, touching the ſovereignty over Scotland, — Ny wy 
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preſented their petitions, the Scots reply, it was not impoſſible but 


order, that notwithſtanding the great ſhow of impartiality through 
out, that prince favoured the cauſe of Baliol. In the firſt place 


Norway, who, very likely, had private orders, as directed by Ed. 


Tur HiSTORY or SCOTLAND, 
Edward I. king of England, which I cannot do' better than fuk. 


« After ſeeing in what manner the journal, made by Edward's r. 
der, relates what paſſed in the judgment of this famous"proeey, ;, | 
is but reaſonable to hear the Scots in their turn, and to lay before 
the reader what they ſay upon this matter. They pretend Edward 
acted very unjuſtly in the whole courſe of this affair, and that hz 
conduct was a continued ſeries of artifice, corruption, and violence: 
that, indeed, he had before ſome pretenſion to the ſovereighty of 
Scotland, but it was fo ill-grounded, that he would never haye 
thought of proſecuting it, if the ſtates of the kingdom had not fur. 
niſhed him with an opportunity : that being choſen judge; or rather 
umpire, of the difference between the candidates, he abuſed thy 
truſt to ſerve his own intereſts, at the expence of the liberty of the 
Scots. | CES oa 

e They agree to the facts related in the journal; but affirm; that 
by promiſes and threats he privately engaged the commiſſioner 
blindly to follow his directions. They add, that his chief aim being 
to make the perſon, who ſhould be declared king of Scotland, yaſi] 
of the crown of England, he intimated to the two competitors, that 
they had nothing to hope for, unleſs they would firſt own him for 
ſovereign of the kingdom. To engage them, ſay they, to this ac. 
knowledgment, he himſelf raiſed up all the other candidates, who 
entirely depended upon him, on purpoſe to breed difficulties, which 
might convince Bruce and Baliol how much they needed his favou, 
It is not to be thought ſtrange, that the competitors ſhould be ready 
to do whatever he deſired : the two principal ones were afraid ther 
oppoſition would deprive them of the crown, and the reſt put in 
their claims only in obedience to his orders, or for his pleaſure, 
Tis further affirmed, that before the pretenſions of the parties came 
to be examined, Edward had reſolved to give the crown to Baliol, 
who was of an inferior genius to Bruce, and of leſs credit in the 
kingdom. 5 

e Buchanan ſays, upon this occaſion, that Edward offered the cromn 
firſt to Bruce, if he would promiſe to do him homage; and upon 
his refuſing it upon that condition, Edward turned to Baliol, who 
immediately accepted his offer. And from the invincible argument, 
which the Engliſh pretend to infer from Robert's conſent and hand 
to the acts and declarations made by the candidates, before they 


Robert might at firſt refuſe the crown on the condition required; 
and afterwards perceiving how detrimental his refuſal might be to 
him, was induced to comply. It is true, he did not much promote 
his cauſe by that means, ſince his refuſal made a deeper imprefhon 
on Edward than his compliance could afterwards do, They add, ! 
is impoſſible to help ſeeing in the journal itſelf, made by Edwards 


the arguments of Robert Bruce are very much abridged, and may be 
{aid to be diſadvantageouſly ſet forth. In the next place, immedlate- 
ly after Robert's excluſion, all the reſt of the competitors, except 


Baliol, relinquiſhed their pretenſions, even to the ambaſſadors o 


60 ward. 
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« ward. Indeed, one cannot tell why the excluſion of Bruce ſhould 
« ſo affect the other candidates, as to oblige them to withdraw their 
6c petitions. c 5 LE a | 

« But it is eaſily perceived they were no longer neceſſary to the 
« king's deſigns, after the judgment againſt Bruce. This plainly diſ- 
« covers the reaſon why Edward would have the examiners begin with 
« diſcuſſing the rights of Bruce and Baliol, becauſe, when that buſi- 
« neſs ſhould be decided, he had no farther need of the others. The 
« affected abſence of Baliol is likewiſe obſerved, on the day that the 
« competitors acknowledged the ſovereignty of the king of England, 
« that he might not be afterwards reproached, when he ſhould be on 
« the throne ; for, being the firſt to introduce that innovation, he in- 
« tended to create a belief that he only followed thoſe that went before 
« him. Tt is affirmed, that Edward was more apprehenſive of Bruce 
« than of Baliol; and, in the whole courſe of this procedure, had ever 
« a view to his own intereſt, The ſole end of all his proceedings, ſay 
« they, was to eſtabliſh a right, which he could never have ſupported 
« at any other juncture, and which belonged not to him. If this 
« right had been inconteſtable, to what purpoſe did he take ſo many 
« precautions to eſtabliſh it ? To what end ſo many acknowledgments 
« and oaths required from ſome private perſons, when the ſtates of 
e Scotland, if the journal may be credited, alledged not the leaſt ob- 
« jection to his pretenſions? Why ſuch a heap of arguments, moſt of 
which proofs are ſo weak, to cauſe a ſovereignty (according to him 
« not diſputed) to be acknowledged. | 

« If the ſtates of Scotland made no reply to Edward's firſt propoſi- 
« tion, it is eaſy to ſee it muſt have been from a motive of fear. Be- 
te ſides, it could not be inferred from their filence that they acknow- 
ee ledged this ſovereignty, ſince they had never before made the like 
ce recognition. If by their ſilence they intended to give their appro- 
* bation to Edward's pretenſions, whence is it that he required not 
« from them an authentick declaration, as well as from the candi- 
« dates? Was it their buſineſs to decide ſo important a queſtion, and 
* not rather the ſtates, then actually aſſembled? In ſhort, it ſuf- 
* ficiently appeared afterwards, that the ſentiments of the people of 
Scotland were not agrecable to the declaration of the candidates, 
© fince they embraced the firſt opportunity to ſhake off the yoke im- 
* poſed upon them. 

„ ſhall add here, in favour of the Scots, that the collection of the 
* publick acts affords a ſtrong proof, that the kings of Scotland never 
did homage for the whok kingdom, if we except that of William 
to Henry II. We find in the collection, that Edward's high cham- Rym. red. 
berlain demanding of Baliol the fees due from the vaſſals when they tom. ii. p. 50. 
did homage, there was no precedent to be found. So that Edward, 
in his parliament held at Weſtminſter in the year 1292, was forced 
to fix them himſelf at 207. ſterling, which was double the ſum 
paid by an earl on the like occaſton. What likelihood is there, 
that the fees ſhould'not be ſettled before, in caſe this homage had 
* been done ſo often as Edward pretended. 

* I have hitherto related the manner wherein the Engliſh and Scots Rapin, Hiſt. 


: talk of what paſſed in the Judgment of this famous proceſs, as well Lag. vol. i. 
o concerning the crown itſelf, as the ſovereignty claimed by Edward. 373. 
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thoroughly convinced of his right, he had a mind, in order 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
e But, for the entire clearing of this matter, it will not be needle . 
& to make ſome further remarks. Ld 
<« In the firſt place, it appears by Edward's whole conduct, that his 
cc intent at firſt was not to become maſter of Scotland, as Buchanan 
« charges him with, but only to render that kingdom dependent on 
England. In this he did but follow the ſteps of moſt of his pre. 
e decefſors, not to mention the Saxon and firſt Norman kings. Henry 
<« II. had no ſooner king William in his power, but he took adyan. 
ce tage of that prince's misfortune, to oblige him to do homage for 
« his kingdom. Henry III. father of Edward, would fain have ex. 
<« torted the ſame thing from Alexander III. but could not - poſſibly 
c ſucceed. It cannot therefore be inferred from Edward's firſt pro. 
e ceedings, that he had formed the project of making himſelf maſter 
© of Scotland, ſince he required only the direct dominion, without 
« ever inſiſting on the poſſeſſion, concerning which he was fatisfied 
« with making a bare declaration. | 
« If he had deſigned any ſuch thing, he might eaſily have found 
« plauſible pretences to place Englith garriſons and governors, at his 
« devotion, in the places that were put into his hands. He might 
have alledged, that all the Scots being engaged to ſome one of the 
ce candidates, the cuſtody of the caſtles could not be truſted to perſons 
<« of their nation, without expoſing the kingdom to the danger of 1 
cc civil war. But, inſtead of ſecuring by that means the poſſeſſion of 
ce the kingdom, he confirmed all the governors, and contented himſelf 
<« with receiving their oaths : a precaution that a prince of his abilitte 
«© would doubtleſs have thought inſufficient, had he had ill deſigns 
“ To this may be added, that, if he had formed the project he h 
© charged with, he would have found a fair opportunity to put it in 
<« practice, by dividing the kingdom between the deſcendants of Ds 
« vid's three daughters. By that diviſion, he would have weakened 
ce the forces of the Scots; whereas he kept them united, in adjudging 
the crown to a ſingle perſon. | 
« But, on the other hand, it can hardly be denied that he meant 
ce to take advantage of this favourable juncture to eſtabliſh his ſore- 
c reignty over Scotland, and ſo accompliſh the project formed, but 
<« never fully executed, by his anceſtors. It is difficult to judge wit- 
« ther he himſelf believed he had a lawful right, or, conſidering tie 
&« circumſtances of Scotland, was willing to embrace the opportunity 
« to eſtabliſh a new one. The laſt ſeems moſt likely; though me 
but too frequently ſuffer themſelves to be prepoſſeſſed in favour d 
« what is their intereſt. And, indeed, to fetch proofs from hiſtorie 
* compiled by Engliſhmen, to ſhew that Scotland was dependent upoi 
England, was a plain confeſſion that Edward had no better to pio, 
% duce. Certainly, an homage like this ought to have been evince 
te by more authentick proofs. One can hardly believe, if the king 
*© dom of Scotland had been immemorially dependent on England 
without any interruption, as he pretended to prove, there could de 
found in the ſovereign's archives but one ſingle homage in fo 
« done by the kings of Scotland: probably therefore, without bei 


e eſtabliſh it fully, to improve the advantage which the circumſtan® 
Hof Scotland afforded him, well knowing there could be no opp” 
« tion, ſince the two leading men had ſo much reaſon to cui, 


4 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLEAN B. 4427 
« his friendſhip ; but I queſtion whether the acquieſcence of the Scots 
« was ſufficient to acquire him new right. However, methinks there 
is no juſtifying this prince, who, by an ill- grounded ambition, kin- 
led between the two nations of Great Britain a war, which cauſed 
torrents of blood to be ſpilt on both ſides. And, if the event is of 
« any account in affairs of this nature, the ſequel of the hiſtory will 
« ſhew, that though at firſt God favoured Edward's deſigns, he per- 
« mitted the projects of the 0 to come to nothing at laſt.” 
oN. | 1 | 

The proceſs being over, and John Baliol declared king, Edward A. D. 12923 
dare orders to put him in poſſeſſion of the crown; the writ or ſeiſin 
whereof, which was dated at Berwick upon Tweed, the 19th of No- 
vember, was directed to William and Robert, biſhops of St. Andrews 
and Glaſgow, John Comyn, James high ſteward of Scotland, and 
Bryan Fitz-alan, guardians of the Kingdom, to give him poſſeſſion 
hereof, with its appurtenances; and the day after, Edward being at 
Norham in Northumberland, John ſwore fealty to him as his ſove- 
xcign or ſuperior lord, and gave him letters patents thereon, of the 
Following tenor: 1715 

« I John de Baliol, king of Scots, do, by theſe preſents, promiſe Rym. Fed. 
* truly and faithfully to ſerve our lord Edward, by the grace of God, .. P. 9“ 
king of England, and ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland, 
with life and limb, and true honour, againſt all men, for the king- 
dom of Scotland. So help me God, and his holy goſpels.” 
This was no ſooner performed, than John repaired to Scone in Scot- 
and; where, on the zoth of November, he was crowned with the 
ſual formalities, all the Scotiſh nobility ſwearing to him, except Ro- 
dert Bruce, who was abſent. This was no ſooner done than he ſet out 
for Newcaſtle upon Tine in England, where, on the 26th of Decem- 
der, he did homage to Edward in the form following: 3 
My lord Edward, king of England, ſuperior lord of the king- Ibid. p. 593. 
e dom of Scotland, I John de Baliol, king of Scotland, being your 
* liegeman for the whole kingdom of Scotland, with its appurtenances, 
which kingdom I claim and hold, and of right ought to hold, for 
me and my heirs kings of Scotland, hereditarily of you and your 
* heirs kings of England, and ſhall bear faith to you and your heirs 
kings of England, of life and limb, and terrene honour, againſt all 
men that may live and die.” 5 

The ſaid letters patents, of the above date, were atteſted by ſixteen 
Pihops, the judges, and greateſt men of England, with twenty of the 
principal men of Scotland, who, at Edward's deſire, affixed their ſeals 
to it. 


Although matters now ſeemed to be well ſettled between Edward 


ce nd his new feudetaries, the king and people of Scotland, yet it did not 
galt long; for, within the ſpace of four days after the homage was 
n erformed, Roger Bartholomew, a burgeſs of Berwick upon Tweed, Ibid. p. 556, 


omplained to Edward of an injury done him by certain of his officers 
n Scotland. This complaint was by Edward referred to his judges in 
heſe parts, w(amongſt whom was Roger Brabazon, chief juſtice of the 
ing s bench) ſtrictly enjoining them quickly to decide that affair, ac- 
ording to the laws and cuſtoms of England. On this occaſion a peti- 
on was preſented to the judges, and others of Edward's council, in 
vol he name and by the order of John, by William biſhop of St. Andrews, 

55 | John 
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* tended to receive and hear all complaints whatſoever, and all oth 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, . 
John earl of Buchan, Patrick de Graham, Thomas Randolph: and 
other perſons of diſtinction; ſetting forth, That the king of EBD. 
« land, as ſuperior lord of Scotland, had engaged to the Scotiſh nod. 
« lity and prelates, that he would obſerve the laws and cuſtony q 
ce Scotland, and that the pleas of things done therein ſhould not de 
« drawn out of it; wherefore they beſought the king of England and 
„his council, in the name of their king, that he would pleaſe u 
ce obſerve his promiſe, and command his officers to do the ſame,” 
To which Brabazon, the chief juſtice, anſwered, That thei 
e petition was needleſs ; for it was manifeſt to the whole kingdom 
« that king Edward had performed all his promiſes. And as to th, 
« complaints concerning his judges and officers, deputed by him x 
« ſuperior and direct lord of Scotland, the cognizance of all con. 
« plaints, concerning the repreſentatives of his perſon, belonged onh 
« to him.” Adding, © That if the king of England had made any 
« ſuch promiſes, they were only temporary, when there was no king 
“ and had been fulfilled, therefore could not be obligatory.” Andy 
ſhew that theſe promiſes were not to be depended on, Edward pr. 
teſted, in the preſence of the nobility and prelates of both kingdom 
then aſſembled, © That notwithſtanding of thoſe temporary promi 
« and conceſſions, he did not take himſelf to be bound by them, hi 
ce proteſtations otherwife made being {till in force: and that he i. 


* 


— 


c 


buſineſs touching the kingdom of Scotland and its inhabitants, . 
<« virtue of his ſuperiority and direct dominion, which he had, a 
e of right ought to have, over the fame, as his predeceſſors forme 
had, when they came before them; and as for his part, he was fr 
ſolved to determine the ſaid complaints when and where he pleaſed, 
This declaration was ſoon after repeated by Edward in his chamlt 
before king John, and many of the nobility of both nations: adding 
* he would call the king of Scotland himſelf to appear before himn 
England, whenever he thought proper.” Edward's warmth on ti 
occafion ſtopped the mouth of John, who, being in his power, judge 
it not fit to anſwer. But Edward, not contented with this, two dj 
after, forced John, by his letters patents, to renounce for himſelf ai 
ſucceſſors all the promiſes, conceſſions, obligations, agreements, all 
ratifications made by the king of England during the vacancy of tt 
throne of Scotland; amongſt which was the grant made at Northany 
ton on the 28th day of Auguſt, anno 1293, in which the prom 
and grants ſet forth in the petition were contained, with an acknow 
ledgment that they had been performed, when the kingdom . 
delivered to John. This acquittance or releaſe, which was under Johmn 
own ſeal, and atteſted by many of the principal nobility and prelates0 
the kingdom, is dated the 2d of January 1293. | 
Soon after Edward had another opportunity given him to abaſe 15 
new vaſſal, king John, by one Maſon, a merchant of Gaſcogny, wil 
preſented a petition to him, ſetting forth, that Alexander III. late" 
of Scotland, was indebted to him in the ſum of 2197/. 55s. ſterln 
ſtill due, notwithſtanding his numerous ſolicitations to the new kin 
for payment. Edward, as ſovereign of Scotland, eagerly embraci 
the opportunity, ſummoned John to appear before him at Weſtminſt 
the day following the Aſcenſion, to anſwer in perſon Maſon's c 
plaint. The ſummons is dated at Kirkby, March it, cad 
oy 
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Macduff earl of Fife, an appeal againſt king John, for the recovery 
of certain lands. The caſe was this: when Edward was laſt at Ber- 
wick, he commanded William biſhop of St. Andrews, and his fellow 
nardians of Scotland, to do juſtice to Macduff, concerning his land 
and tenements of Rercy and Crey, of which he had been diſſeiſed by 
the biſhop, as immediate guardian of the county of Fife ; which he 
had again recovered poſſeſſion of, by judgment of the other wardens. 
Theſe orders being executed during Edward's ſtay in Scotland, and 
before Baliol's coronation ; in the firſt parliament held at Scone, Mac- 
| duff was accuſed of unjuſtly taking poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, the 
cuſtody whereof belonged to the king. This ſeems to accuſe him of 
too much eagerneſs in applying to the king of England, without wait- 
ing till there was a king on the throne of Scotland. Be that as it will, 
he was again diſſeiſed of the ſaid lands, and impriſoned by order of 
| the parliament for the ſaid offence. Edward, to loſe no time in 
puniſhing John for his ſeeming contempt, cauſed a writ to be delivered 
to the ſheriff of Northumberland, to ſummon him to appear before 
him, in what place of England ſoever he ſhould be, the day before 
Trinity, to anſwer Macduff's complaint. But John not appearing ac- 
cording to the ſummons, Edward directed a ſecond writ to be ſent to 
the ſaid ſheriff, to ſummon him again to appear before him in his par- 
liament, to be held at Weſtminſter, fifteen days after Michaelmas. 
Tohn, in obedience to the ſecond writ of ſummons, attended 
Edward and his parliament at the time and place prefixed, and denied 
all contempt of his lord the king; and ſaid, he had no day to anſwer. 
; i: Viacduff replied, that the day appointed for him to anſwer on was 
el mentioned in the king's writ, delivered to him at Stirling by the ſhe- 
LW cf of Northumberland on the ad of Auguſt laſt. And being aſked 
whether he received it, he acknowledged he did; and being urged to 
mn oi anſwer, he told them, That as he was king of Scotland, he durſt 
ti not anſwer either Macduff's or any other complaint, which affected 
* his kingdom, without conſulting his people in that reſpect.“ Where- 
e upon Macduff demanded judgment againſt him, as pleading nothing 
to the purpoſe. But being told by Edward, that John was his liege- 
, al man, who had ſworn fealty to him, and done homage for the king- 
xf dom of Scotland, and was come hither to anſwer or declare why he 
nan would not, he returned for anſwer as before. And being told he 
might require longer time, John declared he would not. Whereupon it 
no was agreed, that, as principal, the plea belonged to the king; and John 
n making no defence, would require no other day, nor ſhew cauſe wh 
e would not anſwer, which was judged a contempt and diſobedience 
ates Gn him, and an elufion of the king's juriſdiction and ſuperiority ; for 
hich three of his principal caſtles were ſeized into the e Eads 
ase bb . thoſe of Ber wick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, to remain in king 
u, wo dward's poſſeſſion till ſatisfaction ſhould be given. 
te E But, ſome time before the ſentence was to have been pronounced, 
derb ohn attended the king in council, and addreſſed Edward in the fol- 
-v King ſpeech, of which he left a copy in his hands: | 
brach * Sir, I am your liegeman for the realm of Scotland; and pray you, 
to what I am come about, which concerns the people of my 
Kingdom as well as myſelf, that you would forbear me while I 
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Edward, catching at every thing that offered to diſhonour and Rymer. Fe- 


. 1 | 1 ; 2. 1 2 9 ii. 
Jiſtreſs his new feudatory John, received at Berwick upon Tweed, from FR 


Ryley, Placit. 
Parl. fol. 158. 
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« ſneak with them, that I may not be ſurpriſed for want of Advice 4 
« for thoſe that are with me, will not, nor ought not to advife tne. 
« without the counſel of others; and when I am adviſed by them 3 
te will anſwer at your firſt parliament after Eafter, and will beben 
* myſelf towards you as I ought to do. 1 f , 
Edward, by the advice of his council, and conſent of Macy: 
granted John's requeſt, by allowing him time to anſwer till the tne. 
ing of his parliament after Eaſter. „ L 
Whilſt king Edward was at Newcaſtle upon Tine, in the ſpring 
the year, he ordered Walter de Huntercombe, governor of the iſle gf 
Man, to put Baliol into poſſeſſion of that iſland, which was accord. 
ingly done. But ſoon after, a lady, denominated Auſtrica, Claiming 
the iſland, demanded it of the king of Scotland ; but her petition 
being rejected, ſhe appealed to the king of England, as ſuperior lor 
of Scotland. Her appeal being received, Edward, on the 1 5th d 
1 ſummoned John to appear before him in perſon fifteen days afte 
ſichaelmas, in what place of England ſoever he ſhould be; an 
ordered the ſheriff of Northumberland to ſerve the ſummons on Johy 
himſelf, before witneſſes. | 
David, late king of Scotland, having granted to the abbot and monk 
of Reading, in England, the priory of the ifle of May, in the dioce 
of St. Andrews and frith of Forth; and this priory being alienated bythr 
abbot of Reading to the biſhop of St. Andrews, the abbot's ſucceflo, 
willing to recover the ſaid priory, pretended that the alienation wa 
made againſt the conſent of the majority of the monks: they therefor 
preſented an appeal to Edward, in order to have it reſtored; of which 
the biſhop receiving advice, he applied to the pope, and his appeal wa 
admitted by the court of Scotland: which being again appealed to d. 
ward, he ſummoned John to appear in perſon before him, fifteen day 
after the feaſt of St. Martin. | 
About a year after, Edward treated John again in a very haughy 
and imperious manner, by commanding him to appear before him, fi 
refuſing to deliver to the biſhop of Durham the towns of Berwick 
Haddington, both in Scotland. * 
REMARK. To give a detail of, or recount the numerous indignitt 
impoſed upon the king and kingdom of Scotland by king Edwatd 
would rather amaze than entertain the reader; wherefore I ſhall oi 
add the moſt grating and grievous of all, which is, his not allowing 
king John to be heard in his ſeat in the Engliſh houſe of peers; bi 
lke one of the moſt common and vileſt of criminals, obliged him 
ſtand at the bar of the houſe: a puniſhment, to one of his degi%h 
worfe than death itſelf, which he never forgave, but ſtudied revel 
ever after. | Ei | 
Whatever may be faid in praiſe of Edward's military exploits, 1 ſha 
not diminith ; but as to his cruel treatment of John, it ſhews ſuch! 
meanneſs of ſpirit as is ſcarce to be paralleled : for, had he had 
leaſt degree of generoſity in his nature, it would have ſhocked bun ® 
have ſeen majeſty-debaſed, and his brother king compelled to ftand® 
the bar of a court, in a diſpute concerning property, and to regard ha 
as if he gloried in his misfortunes, without offering the leaſt ale 
viation. | . 
But Edward, by his new honourable title and dignity of ſuper 


lord of Scotland, became ſo imperious and haughty, that he ere 


— 
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to deſpiſe every one, without allowing himſelf time to reflect on the : 
- ſtability of fortune, and the tranſitory ſtate of poor mortals. That 
which was John's caſe then, by the unaccountable revolutions of time 
and actions of men, might in a ſhort time have been his own, or that 
of his ſon, as almoſt happened. For after the amazing loſs ſuſtained 
by the Engliſh, by the entire deſtruction of their vaſt army at the battle 
of Banockburn, the whole Engliſh nation was ſo much intimidated 
and diſpirited, that, according to Walſingham, one of their own hiſto- 
tians, three Scotſmen would chaſe one hundred Engliſhmen, and one 

| hundred Engliſhmen durſt not look three Scotſmen in the face. Robert 
king of Scotland, in the proſecution of the war, had he not been 
ſtopped by enemies at home, would, in all probability, have ſubdued 
England ; and, inſtead of ruling as ſuperior of it, might, by uniting 
the kingdoms into one government, have reigned ſole monarch over 
the whole iſland. Had Edward confidered the viciſſitudes of fortune 
as he ought, he would probably have behaved better to his royal 
brother. 

Beſides, Edward ought to have reflected, that had he obtained his 
new honours either by conqueſt or ſucceſſion, he might have had 
ſomething to plead in excuſe for his rude treatment of John ; but 
having got them by artifice, bribery, and violence, he had nothing to 
alledge in his vindication. - Rs 
Surely, never prince acted more impolitickly than Edward did on 


this occaſion, in his mal-treating the people and kingdom of Scotland 
for it was not his intereſt to let them feel the weight of his ſovereignty 
too ſoon, but by degrees to have inured them inſenſibly to it, for fear 
of alarming them too much, which might have prevented the long 
and bloody wars that broke out ſoon after. But, inſtead of that, he 
was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of his ſo much deſired ſovereignty, than 
he made his vaſſals feel the whole weight of it. | 
We are told by a monk of St. Alban's, that juſt before king John Tyr. Gen: 
{ct out from Scotland to the parliament at London, the nobility choſe Hi. Engl. , 
twelve peers to govern the kingdom during his abſence; and that, ot an 
long after his appearing in that parliament, he withdrew without 
taking leave of Edward; which enraged him to ſuch a degree, that he 
ſeized all his lands in England. This abrupt departure of John is not 
* * at, conſidering how vilely he had been treated by 
ward. 


q King Edward having ſummoned a parliament to meet at London 1294. 
n the week after Whitſunday, it was therein reſolved, that the king's Ibid. p. 83. 
m dominions in France, which the French had ſeized by treachery, 
ix ſhould be recovered by the ſword. In this parliament king John bein 
preſent, and great ſums given towards carrying on the war apainſt 
u France, John, on that occaſion, beſtowed the revenue of all his lands 
uin England, for the term of three years, for the ſame purpoſe : which 
de bows that either things were not then come to extremities between the 
1t0 laid princes, or that John did not dare to ſhew his indignation. 
14 The parliament appointed by king Edward to have been held the - 
vol day after Trinity Sunday, wherein the cauſe betwixt the king of Scot- 
a land and Macduff earl of Fife was to have been heard, was prorogued 
to che 11th of November in the following year, to be held at St. Ed- 
it mundſbury in the county of Suffolk, 
MM | 
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2 prorogation, John, inſtead of appearing to anſwer to Macduff 


Ang]. in Scot. ſent the abbot of Aberbrothock, with other perſons of diſti 


mos. ho. twixt the Engliſh and French nations, which broke out into a war fo] 
cot. in Vit. 


Johan. 


Rym. Fd, 
tom. ii. p.695. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
The parliament being met at St. Edmundſbury, purſuant to th 
* ples 
n 4 
with letters to Edward, to excuſe his not appearing ; together > 1 
demand of ſatisfaction for divers injuries and grievances ſuſtained 
his ſubjects, from thoſe of Edward. To which anſwer was gien 
that the king was coming to the northern parts of England, and the, 
the Scots ſhould have ſatisfaction made them for all the damage th 
could make appear had been done them by the Engliſh. And Edna 
ſtrictly enjoined the miſſionaries to acquaint the king their maſter, thy 
he appointed him to appear before him on the 11t day of March ney 
at Newcaſtle upon Tine, to anſwer to Macduft's charge, and other 
things touching the ſtate and tranquillity of both kingdoms. 
John did not appear at this parliament, and this, with his demand fo 
the redreſs of grievances, were ſeemingly the firſt ſteps towards a ry 
ture between the two nations: whilſt he was meditating how to fie 
himſelf and his people from Engliſh bondage, a diſcord happened he. 


after; and both ſides being willing to engage Scotland in their intereſ. 
they ſeverally ſent ambaſſadors to John. Thoſe of France were 9 
renew the ancient league between Scotland and France; and the Em. 
liſh were to demand their aid againſt France, purſuant to their lay 
oath to king Edward. Both embaſſies being referred to the ſtates d 
the kingdom, they were of opinion, that as their preſent ſubjection b 
the Engliſh was extorted from their king, who had no power to granti 
without conſent of parliament; therefore, as they were enſlaved without 
their own conſent, it was more for the honour and intereſt of Scotland 
to join the French againſt the Engliſh, in order to recover their lo 
liberty and honour. | 
Purſuant to this reſolution, an alliance was reſolved on with France. 
The plenipotentiaries appointed to treat of it were William biſhop d 
St. Andrews, Matthew biſhop of Dunkeld, fir John Soules, and ft 
Ingram Umfraville, whoſe commiſſion was dated at Stirling the pü 
day of July, anno 1295; who arriving ſoon after at the court of Franc, 
concluded a treaty of alliance with king Philip, on the 23d of Oftobe 
following, of this tenor : 
1. That Edward, fon of king John, ſhall marry the daughter d 
Charles of Valois, earl of Anjou, brother to the king of France. 
2. That Edward ſhall receive with the ſaid lady the ſum of twenty: 
five thouſand livres, of Tournay currency. That ſhe ſhall have a jou 
ture of one thouſand five hundred pounds fterling ; one thouſand 
pounds thereof to be yearly paid out of king John's lands of Dam 
petre, Helicourt, and de Horney in France; and five hundred pound 
out of thoſe of Lanerk, Cadion, Cunningham, Haddington, and 
Caſtellany of Dundee in Scotland. 
3. That king John and his ſucceſſors ſhall with all their powe!, 
both by ſea and land, be aiding and aſſiſting to king Philip and Þ 
ſucceſſors in the preſent war againſt the king of England and his alli 
as well the king of Almain as others; and that he ſhall, at his om 
expence, invade England, in order to make a diverſion in favour 9 
France, whenever attacked by the faid king of England or his allies- 
4. That the ſeveral earls, barons, and other noblemen, ptelates 
and communities, or royal boroughs of the kingdom of pm” 
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far as is right and uſual, do give their aſſent to this agreement, by their g 
letters patents under their common ſeals, to be tranſmitted to France 
with all convenient ſpeed. 5 a 
5. In like manner, if the king of England invade Scotland, the 
king of France ſhall, by way of diverſion, make war on him elſe- 
where; and, if required, ſhall ſend auxiliary forces at his own ex- 

ence, till they arrive in Scotland. Fe” | 
j 6. If the king of England went abroad, or ſent a number of troops 
into foreign parts, the ambaſſadors engaged that king John ſhould 
enter England with his whole power, as far as he could, making war 
in the field, beſieging towns, waſting the country, and by all ways 
and means to deſtroy England. 
7. That neither of the contracting powers make peace, but by 
mutual conſent. | 
King Edward, on his receiving advice of the concluſion of the 
above treaty, was ſo greatly ſurprized, that he formed a reſolution to 
defer the war in France, and employ his whole power againſt Scot- 
land; the conqueſt of which would be of much more importance to 
England, than the reduction of the province of Guienne, which the 
French had lately ſeized by ſtratagem. But concealing for ſome time 
the intelligence he had received concerning the treaty, he ſent the 
| abbots of Newminſter and Welbeck to acquaint king John, that, for 
certain reaſons, he had prorogued the meeting of the parliament, and 
that he was coming into the northern parts of England; and, as a 
breach had happened between him and the French king, he defired 
that the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, might be put Rym. Fad. 
into his hands, for his and his people's fecurity during the courſe of __—_ 
that war, which, by his letters of the 8th of October, he promiſed * 92 5 
to reſtore as ſoon as the war was over. Matters, it ſeems, not being 
on John's ſide ripe for execution, the caſtles were given up, as appears 
by that noble collection of publick records publiſhed by Rymer. By 
this collection Henry de Knyghton, Abercromby, Rapin, and divers 
others, both Engliſh and Scotiſh writers, are corrected, for their being 


„of opinion that the ſaid caſtles were not delivered up by John. 
or That which occaſioned John's giving up to Edward the above named 
| caſtles, was probably owing to a ſcruple he entertained concerning the 
of WY 02th he had taken to Edward; but Philip king of France, being very 
| eager for his declaring againſt Edward, to remove the ſcruple, procured 
y- of pope Celeſtine an abſolution from his oath. John, now finding Chron. Abtng, 
u. himſelf ſafe from the cenſures of the church, which were very for- Hen. de 


f | p" K ht. 
midable at that time, and free from the uneaſineſs of his oath, reſolved, * 


m- without loſs of time, to break with Edward. And war being now 
s commenced between England and France, Edward defired afliſtance 
rom John againſt his foes: to which anſwer was returned by the 

WT ><ots, That fince they were abſolved from the unlawful fealty and 
e homage king Edward had extorted from them, neither their king nor 
his WY they were obliged to obey the requeſts or commands of the king of 


is, England. And, to ſhew they were in earneſt, baniſhed the Engliſh 
n dout of Scotland, expelled the eccleſiaſticks, and ſeized all their effects; 
the produce whereof, together with that of the people, they applied 
towards the expence of the war. . 
Edward, to be beforehand with the Scots, ſet out at the head of A. D. 1296. 
is army, on his march for Scotland, about the beginning of February, 
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and by the iſt of March arrived with it at Newcaſtle upon Ti. 
where, having held a council, he by proclamation cited John to appear 
before him on a certain day: but he neither obeying the ſummonz 
nor excuſing his not appearing, Edward marched with his army tg 
Banbourgh-caſtle, where he again by proclamation ſummoned feta! 
to appear, which had no better effect than the former. 

Chron. Abing. An extraordinary affair happened while king Edward lay at Ney. 
caſtle upon Tine, viz. Robert de Ros, lord of the caſtle of Wark in 
Northumberland, being enamoured with -a Scotiſh lady, whom he 
intended to marry, (while the war between Scotland and England a 
about to commence) whoſe abſence, it ſeems, Robert not being able 
to bear, to merit her favour, revolted from king Edward, and went 
over to the Scots; which his brother William was no ſooner apptized 
of, than he dutifully acquainted his ſovereign king Edward therewith 
and deſired a number of troops ſufficient to defend the caſtle apainſ 
the Scots. A thouſand men being ordered for that ſervice, he begin 
his march towards that fortreſs ; and having on his way quartered at 
village called Preſtfen, he was in the night ſurprized by Robert his 
brother, at the head of a party of Scots; and William and his men 
were all cut off, except a very few, who eſcaped by favour of the 
night. On the receipt of this news, Edward was not ſo much trouble 
for the loſs of his men, as he was pleaſed that the Scots had begun 
hoſtilities, 

This being the beginning of thoſe long and deſtructive wars, occt- 
ſioned by king Edward's uſurping the ſuperiority or ſovereignty of 
Scotland, I ſhall, on this occaſion, add an obſervation made by Mr, 
Daniel, a learned and judicious Engliſh hiſtorian. ig 

Dan, Vift. « Hereupon broke out that mortal diſpute between the two nations 

1 0 p. 162, ce that conſumed more Chriſtian blood, wrought more ſpoil and de- 

E « ſtruction, and continued longer, than ever quarrel we read of did 
te between any two people of the world; for he that began it, could 

« not end it. The rancor which the ſword had bred, and the per- 

<« petually working deſire of revenge of wrongs, that ever beget 

« wrongs, laſted almoſt three hundred years.” And a little farther 

: adds, If any fide had the honour, it was the invaded nation, which, 
ce being the weaker and ſmaller, ſeems never to have been ſubdued, 

« though often overcome; continuing, notwithſtanding all their miſe- 

ce ries, reſolute to preſerve their liberties, which never people of the 

ce world more nobly defended againſt fo potent and rich a kingdom 

ce this: by the which, without an admirable hardineſs and conſtancy, 

<< it had been impoſſible but they muſt have been brought to an utter 

« conſternation.” I think the laſt word © conſternation,” ought to 

be read deſtruction. | 

Edward having marched to the ſaid caſtle of Wark, and kept bi 
Eaſter there, the following Scotiſh nobility came over to him, {wo!f 
fealty, and did him homage, viz. Patrick earl of March and Dunba!, 
Gilbert Umfraville earl of Angus, Robert de Bruce the elder, and Ro- 
bert de Bruce the younger. And during Ed ward's ſtay in that fortrels 
the earls of Monteith, Strathern, Athol, and Mar, at the head of fou 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe from Anandale, entered Cum. 
berland, and committed great ravages both by fire and ſword; and 


though the city of Carliſle was ſet on fire by a ſpy, yet by the Fon 
| efforts 
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«forts and vigorous reſiſtance of the inhabitants, the town was ſaved, 
and the Scots repulſed with ſome loſs. | 

Whilſt the Engliſh army was marching by land for Scotland, Ed- 
ward, being reſolved to begin the war with the ſiege of Berwick upon 3 1 
Tweed, ſent the fleet he deſigned againſt France to block up its har- — 1 
pour, and, by preventing the garriſon from being ſupplied with neceſ- 

{aries by ſea, to oblige them to ſurrender the ſooner; but this fleet 
being attacked by the Scots at the mouth of the harbour, they burnt 
and took eighteen of them, and put the reſt to flight. WO 

This fleet was not, according to Buchanan, ſent to Scotland, inſtead 
of France, by favour of a truce made with France; for the ceſſation 
of arms between England and France was not made till the year after, 
before the commencement of which Edward had ſubdued all Scotland. 

The above with the former loſs, and John's deſpiſing his citations, 
enraged Edward to a very great degree; inſomuch that he offered to 
depoſe Baliol, and give the crown to Robert Bruce, provided he would 
bin with him, and declare againit John. Robert joyfully accepted the 
ofer, and greatly ſtrengthened Edward's party by a number of his 
friends, who had, only out of fear, taken the oath to John. And 
Edward, to diſtreſs John as much as poſlible, croſſed the river Tweed 
with his army, and marching in Scotland along the northern fide 
thereof, inveſted the ſaid town of Berwick; but finding, by its nume- 
r0us garriſon, that it would require a long time to reduce it in a regu- 
hr way, pretended to raiſe the ſiege; and cauſed the rumour to 
be ſpread by certain Scotiſhmen of Bruce's faction, that he deſpatred of 
taking the town, that John was advancing with a great army to its re- 
lef, and was already arrived in the neighbourhood. Rejoiced at this 
greeable news, many of the chief men of the garriſon, both horſe 
and foot, went out to receive him; and falling into an ambuſcade of 
Engliſh horſe, they fled with great precipitation; and being briſkly 
purſued, the Engliſh entered the town with them ; and the foot fol- 
lowing ſoon after, a dreadful carnage began, which ended in the ſlaugh- 
ter of above ſeven thouſand Scots. 

But the relation given us of the attack of this place by Engliſh Chron. Cot- 
writers, is that king Edward, having ſet down before Berwick on the Chron. Lan. 
29th of March, ſummoned the town and caſtle to ſurrender, with an 
offer both to the garriſon and inhabitants of a free pardon, with a con- 
tinuance of all their liberties and privileges: but, inſtead of accepting 

's offers, they rejected them with opprobrious language, and endea- 
Foureq to burn his fleet which lay in the harbour; which fo highly 
grovoked Edward, that he commanded a general aſſault to be given, 
nd the place being ſoon taken by ſtorm, all were put to the ſword; 

dais can only be meant of the garriſon; for we are told by the ſame 
uthor, that as to all that were left, the king baniſhed them the town for 
ver] no leſs being killed, according to ſome, than fifteen thouſand 

en; but according to others, and which is much more probable, they 
ere only about nine thouſand. Edward was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 
us important fortreſs, than he cauſed a deep ditch, fortified with palliſa- 
des, to be made between it and the country, to prevent the Scots 
rom attacking it by land. 

| Whilſt Edward was thus employed, John reſolved openly to defy 

ng Edward. To this end he ſent the guardian of the friars minors 

Roxburgh, with a renunciation of the fealty and homage done by 
him 
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him and his people; which being both in Latin and F rench, is thi, 
| rendered into Engliſh: r 
Rym, Feeder. To the magnificent prince Edward, by the grace of God, kin of 
tom u. P. 77 «© England, John, by the ſame grace, king of Scotland: Wberen 
and others of your kingdom have purpoſely and knowingly, by boy | 
: « violent power, notoriouſly and frequently done grievous and it 
« lerable injurious contempts, grievances, and enormous damages 
« againſt us, and the liberties of our kingdom, as alſo againſt Gyy 
ce and juſtice ; citing us at your pleaſure, upon every ſuggeſtion, out 
« of our kingdom, unduly vexing us, ſeizing our caſtles, lands, and 
te poſſeſſions in our kingdom unjuſtly, and for no fault of out; 
ce taking the goods of our ſubjects, as well by ſea as by land, and ca. 
« rying them into your kingdom; killing our merchants, and oth 
ee traders with you; and taking away our ſubjects, and impriſoning 
« them. For the reformation of which things, though we ſent Our 
« meſlengers to you, yet they remain not only unredreſſed, but ther 
« ig every day an addition of worſe: for now you are come with 
« great army upon our borders, to diſinherit us and the inhabitants 
* our kingdom; and proceeding forwards, have inhumanly committeq 
cc many ſlaughters, burnings, and violent invaſions, as well by ſea x 
« land. We, therefore, not being able to ſuſtain the faid injuries 
* grievances, and damages any longer, nor to remain in your fealy 
<« or homage, extorted by your violent oppreſſion, do hereby retun 
ce them to you, for ourſelf, and all the inhabitants of our kingdom, 
<« as well for the lands we hold of you in your kingdom, as for you 
<« pretended government over us.“ 


As this renunciation is entered in the Engliſh hiſtorians withou 
date, I cannot aſcertain the time when it was wrote, being only toll 
by Walſingham, that it was ſent to the town of Berwick upon Twetl 
about the latter end of April, where it is agreed by the faid hiſtoria 
Edward then was; and that the king, having received and accepted df 
it, ordered it to be enrolled, where it is ſtill to be ſeen among tix 
records in the tower of London. : » 

After the reduction of Berwick, Edward, his troops being ſufficient 

; not only inveſted the caſtle thereof, but ſent a great army to beſig 
the caſtle of Dunbar; and the Scots, to make a diverſion in favour d 
Walfng. Hiſt. the beſieged, entered Northumberland, under the earls of Caſſiles and 
Knyght. Hit. Monteith, where having committed great ravages, they returned wi 
a rich booty. The garriſon of the caſtle of Berwick, deſpairing d 

relief, ſurrendered to Edward about the 1ſt of May; who, having 4. 

Rym. Foed. Pointed Oſbert Spaldington governor of the town and caſtle, marche 
tom. ii. p.715- with the forces under his command to join his army before Dundar 
where, on his arrival, he received advice of king John's approach i 

the head of a numerous army to fight him. This news was joytuly 

received by Edward, in hopes of obtaining a victory that would rende 

him maſter of Scotland. John advanced on his part with equal a. 

dour, bent upon deciding, by one battle, whether he ſhould be ire 

or a ſlave, The two armies having engaged, fought a long time W 

great bravery ; but the Scots, by the great diſparity of numbers, Wet 

forced to give ground, after the loſs of the beſt part of their tro 

which by Knyghton, an Engliſh hiſtorian, are ſaid to have amoulie 

to twenty thouſand in number. Walſingham, another writer of ik 


ſame nation, with more probability, ſays that the number of the * 
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only amounted to about half the number. Be that as it will, the con- 
ſequence of this battle was the loſs of the kingdom .ſoon after. 
After this great battle and victory, Edward returned to Dunbar; 
and there not being the leaſt appearance of relief, the caſtle was ſoon 
ſurrendered: whence, without giving the people time to recover from 
the panick they were in, he marched to Roxburgh. The caſtle was Rink Phd, 
held by the lord ſteward of Scotland, who, thinking it in vain to with- vol. i. p.914. 
ſtand the mighty power of Edward, ſurrendered upon good terms, 
having the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the garriſon preſerved to them. 
Edward having appointed Walter Tonk governor of the caſtle, he 
marched to Jedworth, or Jedburgh; the caſtle whereof being ſurren- Ibid. p. 717. 
dered to him without reſiſtance, and Thomas de Burnham appointed 
overnor, Edward moved on to Edinburgh, entered the town, and the 
caſtle, after a fiege of eight days, was ſurrendered; and Walter de Ibid. p. 73 1. 
Huntercumbe being appointed governor of it, Edward advanced to 
Stirling, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which was deſerted by its 
garriſon; and having croſſed the river Forth in purſuit of John, he 
ſeized on the town of Perth, and all the places of note thereabouts, 
viz. the caſtles of Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Montroſs. | 
Upon this amazing ſucceſs in ſo ſhort a time, John with his nobility 8 Knyght. 
judged it proper, by meſſengers, to propoſe a ſubmiſſion ; whereupon A l. 
Edward ſent Anthony biſhop of Durham to treat with them. The Chron. Abing. 
terms of their ſubmiſſion being agreed on, Anthony carried John along u Vie Jotan 
with him to Stroukatherack in the county of Angus, (in an humble guchar. Rer. 
ſtate, being mounted on a galloway, with a white rod in his hand) WC * 
where being brought before Edward, in the church- yard of that place, * 
on the 7th of July, he acknowledged his offence to the king in the 
following ſpeech : © That he was very ſorry for the confederacies he 
e had made with Philip king of France againſt him; and renounced 
all alliances and unlawful contracts made in his own name, or that 
of Edward his ſon, and the inhabitants of Scotland, againſt his due 
« fealty and homage done to him the king of England.” This ſpeech 
was made in preſence of the ſaid Anthony biſhop of Durham, Hum- 
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en phry biſhop of Hereford, John Comyn earl of Buchan, lord Hugh 

en Diſpenſer, and John lord Comyn the elder, earl of Badenoch. 

Ir 0 Edward, attended by John, coming to the caſtle of Brechin, in the Tyrr. Hitt. 
ul {ame county, three days after, John, before a notary publick, by a on 55 
wine deed in writing, made a more abſolute reſignation of his kingdom and + 

ig royal dignity, with their appurtenances, into the hands of Anthony 

- il biſhop of Durham, for the uſe of his maſter king Edward. 

chal Whatever there may be in the above affair, by Engliſh writers ſaid 

aba: fo have been tranſacted in the church-yard of Stroukatherack, I can- 

chi not determine: but as there is no mention of an affair of this conſe- 

ah quence in the national records, it gives room for ſuſpicion; yet the 

end names of the place and perſons preſent being particularly ſet forth, 

al U. ſeem to give a ſanction to the truth of it, and many have been led to 

« believe the whole. But the date of this tranſaction, being five days 

- wid after the genuine renunciation in the publick acts of the kingdom, 

vet oy to diſcredit the whole relation, by making it previous to the 

rooph Other. . | 

"Y Be this as it will, that the affair ſaid to have been tranſacted in the Boet. Scor. 
of caſtle of Brechin by Engliſh writers, and by Scotiſh at Montroſs, are Hit. lib. 14. 


miſtakes, is : manifeſt by the noble collection of the publick acts, ha, mom. 


5 T which Scot. lib. 8. 
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Rym. Feed. e John, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, to all who ſhan 


vol. u. p. 718. « hear or ſee theſe preſent letters, greeting: 


. 
- _ — — 233 — 


1 
4 
0 
2 


cholas Trivet. 


which refutes this and many other ſtories, ſaid both by Engliſh and 
Scotiſh hiſtorians to have happened. For Edward, attended by John. 
being arrived at Kincardin, [this place I take to have been Kincardin in 
the Mearns, by Edward's ſetting out ſoon after on a journey north. 
wards, to ſee whether all was quiet in thoſe parts] John, by the fol. 
lowing inſtrument, made an abſolute ſurrender both of his crown and 
kingdom; which, from the original French, is rendered into Engliſh 
as followeth : | 


« Whereas we, by evil and falſe counſel, and our ſimplicity, have 
« oreatly offended and provoked our lord Edward, by the grace of 
« God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain ; tg 
« wit, being in his faith and homage, made an alliance with the French 
« king, who then was and ſtill is his enemy; offering a marriage he. 
« tween our ſon and the daughter of his brother, the lord Charles; 
and aſſiſting him by war, and otherwiſe, with all our power. And, 
e by the evil counſel aforeſaid, have defied our ſaid lord the king of 
« England, and put ourſelf out of his faith and homage; and ſent our 
« people into England to burn, ſpoil, plunder, kill, and commit other 
“ miſchiefs; fortifying the kingdom of Scotland, which is his fee, 
« apainſt him, putting garriſons into the towns, caſtles, and other 
* places; for which things and tranſgreſſions, our lord the king of 
« England having entered Scotland by force, conquered and taken it, 
<« notwithſtanding all we could do againſt him, as in juſtice he might 
ce as lord of the fee, ſeeing, after we had done homage to him, we 
< rebelled againſt him; we, being ſtill free and in our power, do here- 
c by ſurrender to him the land of Scotland, with the whole nation, 
« and all its homages. In witneſs whereof we have put our ſeal to 
ce theſe our letters patents, given at Kincardin, the 2d day of July, in 
c the fourth year of our reign.” Underneath the great white ſeal i 
appendant to a fkin of parchment. 

IN TERREOGNUM II. 

By Baliol's having ſurrendered his kingdom and royal dignity, 

monarchy ſeems to have been at an end in Scotland; for Edward 

taking the government into his own hands, with a view to unite the 

two kingdoms, and there being no more occaſion for the great ſeal, 

Chron. Ni- wherewith his renunciation was ſealed, he ordered it to be broken, 

Reg. Ed. l. Which gave riſe to a ſecond interregnum. Peace being now reſtored 

11. to the country, Edward made a progreſs through the kingdom, to {ee 

that all was quiet; and proceeding by eaſy journies, was preceded by 

the biſhop of Durham, at the head of a ſtrong body of light horle 

LL rams about a day or two's march. Edward having reached the city of Elgin 

ang. in the county of Murray, and finding the country in a ſtate of trat- 

Wal. Hleming. quillity, he returned to the abbey of Scone in Perthſhire; from whence 

* wo he ſent to England the inauguration ſeat or ſtone of the Scotiſh king, 

£1 called the fatal marble chair; which was in ſo high eſteem with the 

Scots, that they gave it the appellation of fatal, believing, wherever ! 

ſhould be kept, that the Scots ſhould rule there. And, according t 

fome writers, Edward took along with him the crown, ſceptre, an 

other regalia of the kingdom. 

Hect. Boet. But as to what we are told by Boece of Edward's having deſtroyed 

77% . all the Scotiſh antiquities, burnt their records, hiſtories, and all __ 
* 00 


2 
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books of learning, abrogated: their laws, altered their forms of wor- 

ſhip, and ſent their moſt learned men to the univerſity of Oxford, and 

iſo cauſed the round temple in the neighbourhood of Camelon to be 

deſtroyed, ſome: of theſe are manifeſtly falſe; for, inſtead of all our 

records and publick acts being deſtroyed, a number of them are pub- 

iſhed by Mr Rymer in his collection of records, entituled, Fœdera 

Angliz. And the round temple in the vicinity of Camelon, from its 

ſorm denominated Arthur's oven, was not deſtroyed till the year 1749, 

by fir Michael Bruce of Stanners, on whoſe ground it ſtood. But 

that there was an alteration made in their laws, &c. is evident, by 

Wallace, after the treaty of Irwin, refuſing to lay down his arms until 

all their ancient laws, cuſtoms, and privileges were reſtored and con- 

firmed by king Edward. Indeed, Edward carried away the chair, and Chron. Nich. 
placed it in St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, for a prieſt to fit upon in time of * 
ſervice, in order to create in the Scots a belief that the time of the diſ. 
ſolution of their monarchy was come, and thereby leſſen their hopes 

of recovering their liberty. 

During Edward's progreſs in the northern parts of Scotland, it ap- Rym. Fed. 
pears, by the publick acts, that John Comyn, provoſt of St. Mary's . P.7 58. 
church in the city of St. Andrews, with Norman de Leighlyn, Alex- 
ander de Lambreton, John of Gleneſk, John of Strivelin and Murray, 

Patrick of Eggluyne, John of Garviach, William of Clunigco, and 

Thomas the uſher, knights, came to Aberdeen on the 1 5th of July, 

and renounced the treaty they and others of the Scotiſh nobility had 

entered into with the king of France; as did the biſhop of Glaſgow at Ibid. p. 721. 
Elgin, on the 26th of the ſame month. And Edward being arrived 

at Berwick upon Tweed, about the beginning of Auguſt, ſummoned 

the ſtates of Scotland to meet him there ; where, being aſſembled on 

the 28th of the ſame month, they renewed their homage and fealty 

to him, which 1s of the following tenor : | 

«* To all that ſhall hear or ſee theſe letters, we (herein named) ſend Hen. Knyght. 
« greeting: For that we agree to the faith and will of the moſt noble 8 
* prince, our dear lord Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- Wy 
* land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain; we promiſe for us and 
| © our heirs, upon the penalty of body and eſtate, and whatever elſe 
* we can incur, that we will aſſiſt and ſerve him well and loyally 
* againſt all perſons that may live and die, at all times when required 
* or ſummoned by our lord the king of England, or his heirs. And 
** we ſhall not know of any damage done to him, or them, but we 
* will hinder it to the utmoſt of our power, and will diſcover it to 
e him or them. And, for the performance of this, we bind us and 
8 _ * and all our goods, which we have ſworn upon the holy 
“ goſpels. 

In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters patents to be 
made, and ſealed with our ſeals. Given at Berwick upon Tweed, 
the 28th of Auguſt, in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of our 
* lord the king of England.” 

Then follows the form of homage made by them to the king, 
which being of the tenor of thoſe already recited, I ſhall not trouble 
my readers with a repetition. 

Much in the ſame form were the homage and fealty made to king 
Edward by all the biſhops, abbots, priors, monks, parſons, vicars, 
abbeſſes, priorefſes, nuns, earls, barons, knights, citizens, burgeſſes, 

aldermen, 
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either through cowardice or perfidy, contributed to increaſe thei 


Tuk HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


aldermen, communities of cities and boroughs, and other inhabitag | 
of Scotland, as appears by four large rolls in the tower of Lake 
entituled, De juramentis homagii & fidelitatis Edwardo regi Age 
nominatim præſtitis, per unamquamq; individuam perſonam regni G00 
tiæ; that is, Of the oaths of homage and fealty made to Edward kind 
of England, by every individual freeholder of the kingdom of $,, 
land. Theſe rolls are commonly called the Ragman's roll, which * 
made by this parliament or council, by the joint conſent of the noh . 
lity and prelates of both kingdoms, as ſet forth in Knyghton; 
chronicle. | 
Before we diſpatch the ſurrender or reſignation of John Baliol, py 
the homage and fealty done to Edward by perſons of all raj, f 
throughout Scotland, we muſt remark, that, amongſt the Scotiſh yg. 
bility, William Douglas was the only perſon that never could þ, 
brought to ſwear to a prince who had no right to Scotland, but why 
force gave him. This refuſal drew on him Edward's indignatig 
who committed him priſoner in England, where he ended his day 
never having been prevailed on to acknowledge Edward as his fore 
reign. Edward, to provide for the ſecurity.and government of Seq, 
land, appointed John Warren, earl of Surrey and Suſſex, his lieut. 
nant or governor of the kingdom, Hugh de Creſſingham his treaſure, 
and William Ormeſby his juſticiary, and then returned to England, 
Although Edward had conquered Scotland, he had not ſubdued th 
hearts of the Scots, who bore with impatience the yoke impoſed © 
them. Being greatly oppreſſed by the king's officers, they were te. 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and deſerted by their nobility; who 


ſlavery, rather than affiſt towards the recovery of their country} 
liberty. Thus unhappily circumſtanced, they were almoſt void d 
hopes of ever recovering their liberty, or being freed from intolerabl 
impoſitions; for Hugh de Creſſingham, a prieſt, the king's treafure 
in Scotland, executed his office with ſuch rigour, pride, and avaric; 
that he became deteſtable to the people; and being ſeconded in hi 
ſeverity by William de Ormeſby, the juſticiary, by outlawing al 
baniſhing all thoſe who refuſed to ſwear fealty to king Edward, thy 
were reduced to great miſery. _ 

To remedy theſe national grievances, that great champion of liberty 
and amazing inſtance of fortitude and love of his country, fir Wi: 
liam Wallace, all on a ſudden aroſe; who, by dint of perſuaſion, pre 
vailed on ſome of his relaticns, friends, and acquaintance, lovers d 
their country, to join him in an attempt to reſcue the kingdom fro 
ſlavery. Their actions at firſt were ſo very great, that the loversd 
liberty and their country came crowding in from all quarters to jol 
him; being perſuaded that, by his bravery and good conduct, ti 
Engliſh might be expelled the kingdom, and their country reftored 
its priſtine liberty. In order to effectuate this, they attacked the Engl 
garriſons on all ſides; and, if they did not ſurrender in time, put the be 
ſieged to the ſword. This ſeverity had ſo good an effect, that it ſaved ti 
lives of many thouſands, by occaſioning them to ſubmit immediate) 
whereby the country, with an amazing rapidity, was ſoon cleared 
its enemies. r 

The firſt action of note performed by Wallace was his reducing 
Lanerk, the county-town of Clydſdale, wherein the Engliſh governd 


Tax HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 441 
of that place and diſtrict was killed; and having taken many other 
fortreſſes, it begot in His followers an opinion, that nothing could ſtand 
before him. The report of his noble actions ſoon diffuſed itſelf thro' 
all parts both of Scotland and England; but with a different effect: 
the latter raiſed an army to oppoſe him, while from the former he 
was joined by great numbers of men, to enable him to proſecute his 
conqueſts; which he effectually did in a ſhort time, by reducing all 
the caſtles on the northern ſide of the frith of Forth. He took and 
demoliſhed the caſtles of Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Montroſs; Boet Hit. 
he ſurpriſed and garriſoned the caſtle of Dunnotter, entered Aberdeen eh 
when in flames, for the Engliſh on his approach. had {et fire to it, to pre- 
vent its falling into his hands ; but a rumour being ſpread of the advance 
of the Engliſh army, it prevented his taking the caſtle : for having re- 
ſolved to meet the Engliſh at the town of Stirling, where there was a 
bridge over the river Forth, he marched with all expedition to ptevent 
their croſſing at that important paſs. | 8 
King Edward, as already hinted, having left Scotland in ſo good a Buchan. Rer. 
ſtate of defence, not in the leaſt apprehenſive of an inſurrection during t. lb. 8. 
his abſence, had carried along with him his whole army to France; but 
being adviſed of the numerous exploits and great advantages obtained 
by Wallace, he judged it high time to ſuppreſs him. Edward thought 
it beneath the dignity of a king to command againſt a roving thief, as 
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"WE the Engliſh called Wallace; and therefore wrote to Henry Percy, ear! 
of Northumberland, and William Latimer, to levy with all expedition 

"WT what forces they could in the neighbouring parts, and join themſelves 

; with Creſſingham, to ſubdue the rebellious Scots. But Wallace, who 1297. 


vas then beſieging the caſtle of Cowper in Fife, leſt his army, which he 
bad conſiderably augmented, ſhould lie idle, (the Engliſh army being Boet. Hit. 
6 near at hand) raiſed the ſiege, and began his march for Stirling, Scot. lib. 14 
"where there was a bridge for the convenience of paſſage, over which 


"Wh Creflinghim, with the greateſt part of the Engliſh army, having 
"ll paſi-d, the bridge, either by having its beams looſened or disjointed 
* by the builder, (as moſt of our writers ſay) to weaken it, and render 


10 it unable to bear a great weight, or elſe by its being over-burdened 
| with the prefſure of men, horſes, and carriages, (which is moſt likely) 
being broken down, which preventing the other part of the army from 
10 following, Wallace fell on thoſe that were paſſed, and having ſlain 
1 their leader Creſſingham, drove the reſt back into the river, inſomuch 
5 that they were either all killed or drowned. From this great victory, 
„Wallace returned to the fiege of Cowper, which ſoon ſurrendered to 
Jim; and having taken many other towns and caſtles, the face of 
affairs was ſo changed, that none of the Engliſh were left in Scotland, 
but ſuch as were priſoners. The battle, wherein no Scotſman of note 
ell but Andrew Murray, was fought on the 1 5th of September.. 

From thoſe combuſtions great calamities aroſe; for, by the fields Buchan. Rer. 
emaining uncultivated, a great famine and peſtilence enſued. To eaſe Scot. lib. 8. 
he country as much as poſſible, in reſpect to the former, Wallace, by 
roclamation, ſummoned all men fit for ſervice to attend him at a cer- 
an time and place; where being aſſembled, he put himſelf at their 
cad, and marched into England, where he lived at diſcretion, without op- 
olition, from the 1ſt of November to the 1ſt of February; and having 
nriched his men with the fruits and ſpoils of the enemy, he returned 
o Scotland with great renown. As the great ſucceſs attending Wal- 
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Hen. Knyght. 
Chron, col. 


2519. 


Buchan. Rer. 
$cot. lib. 8. 


ſo great and powerful a king, his enemies were more enraged than ever 


to the people; chuſing rather to live ſlaves under the domination of 1 


an upſtart. 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


lace increaſed his fame and authority amongſt the vulgar, fo it raig 
the envy and malice of the nobility againſt him; for his praiſe ſeemed 
to them a tacit reproach for their floth, indolence, cowardice, ang 
perfidy, in not attempting what they ſaw a man of little note had 
not only boldly undertaken, but ſucceſsfully executed, 170 
To revenge the hoſtilities committed by Wallace in Cumberland 
the garriſon and inhabitants of Carliſle, a little before Chriſtmas, made 
an incurſion into Anandale, where they had a ſharp diſpute with the 
eople of that vale; whom having put to the rout, killed many, and 
bo about ten villages, they returned home on Chriſtmas-day, with 
ſome priſoners and a conſiderable booty. 
King Edward, by the many advices he received from England of the 
mighty feats performed by Wallace, perceiving that he was an over. 
match for his generals in Scotland, agreed on a truce with the French 
king for ſome time; and, leaving his army in Flanders, haſtened to 
England, where raiſing a great army, he marched with them toward 
Scotland, imagining he had only a diſorderly band of robbers and free. 
booters to deal with : but when he ſaw both armies drawn up in order 
of battle, in the plains of Stanmore, he could not but admire at the 
good appearance, order, diſcipline, and confidence of his enemies, 
inſomuch that, although he had a much greater number of troops, he 
durſt not put it to the hazard of a battle, with his new-raiſed men 
againſt an army of veterans, inured to all the hardſhips of war; and 
therefore decamped and marched off. Wallace, conſidering the ſupe- 
riority of numbers in Edward's army, took his retreat for a ſtratagen 
to draw him into an ambuſh, and therefore declined following him. 
Wallace having, as it were, obtained a victory without bloodſhed over 


againſt him, giving out, that he aimed at a ſupreme or deſpotica 
power, and, by aſſuming the title of king, would in a ſhort time in. 
troduce a tyrannical government, and reduce the people to a ſtate of 
bondage unknown to their anceſtors : wherefore the nobility, eſpecially 
Bruce and Comyn, who were of the royal ftock, began to ſap his au- 
thority, and, by preventing his future ſucceſs, to render him obnoxious 


great and potent king, than to be in bondage under the government d 


Edward, not ignorant of theſe diſguſts, levied, with great exped- 
tion, a very numerous army, both of Engliſh and Scots; and march. 
ing to Falkirk, a town in the eaſtern part of Stirlingſhire, in the neigt 
bourhood of which lay the Scotiſh army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 
men, under the command of John Comyn, John Stuart, and Willun 
Wallace, the moſt eminent perſons amongſt the Scots ; the two forme 
for their high deſcent and opulence, and the latter for his great & 
ploits ; when the armies were ready to engage; a diſpute aroſe among 
the commanders of the Scotiſh army who ſhould lead the van; bit 
not being likely to agree, the Engliſh decided the diſpute : for marc“ 
ing with great expedition towards them, Comyn with his trooff 
marched off, without ſtriking a ſtroke; and Stuart, after a gall 
reſiſtance, being cut off, with moſt of his men, and Wallace han 
1 in front, Robert Bruce, (ſince king of Scotland) with part if 

dward's army, marching round a hill, fell furiouſly on his rear; | 
Wallace, by his admirable. conduct, withſtood ſuperior power, ox 


— 2 E - 
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by a noble defence, retreated beyond the river Caron, which ſtopped Buchan. Rer. 

he enemy's purſuit, and gave an opportunity to the ſtraggling and diſ- OS 
erſed ſoldiers to join him. On this occaſion Bruce defired a con- Boet. Hiſt. | 

ference with Wallace, which being agreed to, they met at a certain * 

place, with a narrow rivet between them; when Bruce, addreſſing 

himſelf to Wallace, declared, That he admired how he came to be 

« miſled by the uncertain favour of the populace, and to expoſe him- 

« ſelf to ſuch imminent danger, againſt a king the moſt potent of his 

« time, who was aſſiſted by a great number of the Scotiſh nation, and 

« that without a view of ſucceeding , for, ſhould he overcome Ed- 

« ward, the Scots would never grant him the kingdom; and, if over- 

« come, he had no refuge but in the mercy of his enemy.” To 

which Wallace anſwered : 

« ] never was ſo vain to propoſe to myſelf the kingdom, as a reward 
for my labours; my family and fortune not deſerving it, nor did my 
« mind ever aſpire thereto. But when I ſaw my country, through 
« your indolence, (to whom the kingdom of right belongs) deſtitute 
« of a governor, and expoſed to the ſlavery and butchery of a cruel 
« enemy, I commiſerated its woful ſufferings, and undertook the cauſe 
you deſerted ; nor will I forſake the ſafety, intereſt, and liberty of 
my country while life endures, You who chuſe a baſe ſervitude, 
rather than honour, ſecurity, and freedom, without hazard, follow 
and hug the fortune you ſo highly efteem. As for me, I have de- 
voted my life to the ſervice of my country, and will willingly die in 
* it, which I have ſo often defended ; and my love to it, ſhall remain 
* as long as life continues.” 

In this battle, which was fought on the 22d of July, there fell ten 
thouſand Scots; amongſt whom were John Stuart, one of the com- 
manders, Macduff earl of Fife, and John Graham; and among the 
Engliſh Frere Briangy, greatly noted for his ſkill in military affairs. 

After this unhappy battle, Wallace marched to the town of Perth, on 
the ſouthern bank of the river Tay, where he diſbanded his army, and 
pave way to the hatred, envy, and malice of his inveterate enemies 
the nobility, which occaſioned the loſs of the late fight; and it not 
ring in his power to prevent the like in time coming, from that day 
orwards never acted as general: and retaining only a few friends, in 
#hom he could confide, never ceaſed to harraſs the Engliſh on all occa- 
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r oons, inſomuch that Edward, ſome time after, endeavoured by large 
*. romiſes to bring him over to his intereſt. His anſwer was, That 
as he had devoted his life to the ſervice of his country, to which it 7 


was due, he was reſolved to die in its defence.” 


Soon after Edward held a convention of the ſtates of Scotland, at the Buchan. Rer. 
own of St. Andrews, where all preſent ſwore fealty to him. But Wal- ot. lib. 8. 
ere, who never was preſent at any of Edward's afſemblies, could never 
abe prevailed on to qualify to the enſlaver of his country; and fearing 


o be delivered up to Edward by the nobility, he withdrew to his former 

laces of ſecurity in the county of Glaſgow, where he was ſoon after 
trayed by his ſeemingly intimate friend, fir John Monteith, whom 
ic Engliſh had corrupted; and being ſeized by a party of Edward's 
Pops, was ſent priſoner to London, and lodged in the houſe of Wil- 
n Delect in Fenchurch- ſtreet: whence, on the 23d of Auguſt, anno 
305, he was conducted through the city of London by John Seagrave 
id Geoffrey « + ++ . « Knights, accompanied by the lord mayor, alder- 
men, 
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men, and ſheriffs, with ſuch a prodigious multitude of people, both 
horſe and foot, as probably never was ſeen before on any occaſion in 
that city; and being arrived in Weſtminſter; was ſet upon a bench i 
the hall, by way of deriſion, with a laurel upon his head, for hi 
aiming, as it was given out, at the crown of Scotland, in order to he 
tried as one of the king's enemies. He was condemned for a fictitiou 
crime of high treaſon againſt king Edward, notwithſtanding his having 
objected to the authority of the king and court over his perſon, othe: 
than that of a priſoner of war; and pleaded, as he was not his ſub. 
ject, and had never acknowledged his ſuperiority over Scotland, thy 
he could not be guilty of the treaſon he was indicted for. However 
he ſuffered a cruel and ignominious death in Smithfield, by being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, his bowels ripped out, and his priv. 
ties cut off, whilſt alive, all which was executed with the utmoſ 
rigour. His head was afterwards fixed upon a pole, and ſet upon 
London-bridge ; and his quarters were ſent to Scotland, to be put u 
in the moſt publick places of four of the chief cities of that kingdom 
Thus fell that great and illuſtrious man, the celebrated champion d 
his country, a ſacrifice to its libertvꝛ. 8 

As the above relation, concerning the brave and worthy Wallace,; 
what we are told chiefly by our own writers, tis neceſſary to hear why 
is ſaid of him by the Engliſh hiſtorians, who have wrote fuller a. 
counts of his tranſactions than our own writers have done, which a 
as follow : | ” : 

1297. In the month of May a great rebellion broke out in Scotland, a 
nog. ga the following occaſion, viz. Hugh de Creftingham, a clergyman, bei 
25 hg co appointed the king's treaſurer in Scotland, executed his office withh 

much pride and covetuouſneſs, that he became deteſtable to the peogk 

To whom we may join William de Ormeſby, the King's juſticia i 

that kingdom, who dealt very ſeverely with the Scots, by outlawi 
and baniſhing all thoſe who refuſed to ſwear fealty to king Edwat 
which provoked the people to ſuch a degree, that many of them joint 

_ thoſe outlaws, who now were become ſo numerous, that they ch 

William Wallace for their leader, who, being a man of great reſd 
tion and undaunted courage, had prevailed on them to take arms; al 
falling on the Engliſh wherever he met them, killed all without d 
tinction, and drove the king's juſticiary, and other officers, out off 
kingdom, | 

Walt. Hem- But that which gave the Scots a better opportunity to execute ti 
Res Ea I. malice, was, that the earl of Surrey, whom the king left his lieutem 
& Il. in Scotland, the air of the country not agreeing with him, was gull 

into the north of England for the recovery of his health, with 
leaving a force ſufficient to keep the people in ſubjection; ſo that, K 
fore an army could be raiſed to ſuppreſs them, divers of the nobull 
and biſhops joining Wallace, formed themſelves into a body, and 
duced the country far and near, except a few caſtles, wherein # 

Hen. Knygbt. Engliſh garriſons. Edward, on the receipt of this news, was nd 

3 = little ſurprized ; but being obliged to go to the aſſiſtance of his # 

the earl of Flanders, who was in danger of being over-run by 
French, he commanded the earl of Surrey to raiſe the militia on! 
northern ſide of the river Trent, and to march them into Scotland 
reduce the country to his obedience, The earl, agreeable to his cd 
mand, raiſed a great army; but not being quite recovered from 

| | | | in 
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indiſpoſition, he ſent his nephew, the lord Henry Percy, into Scotland Walbng, Hiſt. 
with the army before him; who being arrived at the town of Ayr, Reg. Angi. 
received advice of the Scotiſh army's being encatnped at the town of 
Irvine, about four miles diſtant, under the command of the lord 
teward of Scotland, biſhop of Glaſgow, William Douglas, Andrew 
Murray, and William Wallace, the chief promoter of this war. They 
ending themſelves inferior in force to the Engliſh, and being appre- 
henfive of danger, were deſirous to compromiſe matters, on condition 
that they might have their lives, lands, and liberties ſecured to them, 

and a general act of oblivion granted. Theſe articles ſeeming to lord 
| Percy ſo reaſonable, he readily agreed to them, and, being engroſſed, 
were ſent to be confirmed by the king; who, being deſirous to put an 
end to this troubleſome affair, that his voyage to Flanders might not 
be retarded, confirmed them. 

Purſuant to which, the earl of Surrey repaired forthwith to Scot= Ibid, 
land, to ſee the treaty executed, which the Scots never intended to 
perform ; for although they were obliged to give hoſtages for their 
future obedience, they deferred it, till Wallace marched off from the 
place of his dangerous ſituation which he had no ſooner left, than 
taking advantage of Surrey's indolence, he reinforced his army, and 
bid him defiance; renewed the war, and refuſed to lay down their 
arms till their ancient laws, cuſtoms, and privileges were reſtored and 
confirmed to them by king Edward. This proceeding, in not fulfill- 
ng the treaty, was ſo highly reſented by the biſhop of Glaſgow and Hen. Knyght. 
William Douglas, that they left Wallace, and ſubmitted to the earl of my - 
Surrey. Wallace, to avenge himſelf on the biſhop for his having Walſing, Eil. 
thus deſerted them, took his houſe, plundered it, and made his family Reg. Angl. 
priſoners: then marching towards the town of Stirling, where the 
arl of Surrey lay with an army of above forty thouſand men, who 
approaching the river Forth (on the northern fide of which, on a hill, 
he Scotiſh army lay) to paſs the bridge, contrary to the advice of 
Richard Lundy, a wiſe and valiant Scotiſh knight, and entering on the 
ridge early in the morning, the greateſt part of his army, under the 
eading of Hugh de Creſſingham, the treaſurer, having paſſed, the 
ridge, which was a creaſy wooden one, broke down, whether by the 
reat weight of men, horſes, and carriages wherewith it was burdened, 

r by treachery of a Scotiſh carpenter, who a little before had been 
imployed to mend it, but, inſtead of that, had cut the main beams 
alf through, is uncertain. Be that as it will, the Scots taking advan- 
gc of this cataſtrophe, fell furiouſly on thoſe that were paſſed, put 
em to flight, and puſhing them into the river, about five thouſand 
cre either killed or drowned, with the loſs of Creſſingham, their 
dmmander ; who was ſo much hated by the Scots for his cruelty and 
arice, that finding his dead body after the battle, they flead it, and 
ade girths, and other furniture for their horſes, of his ſkin. This 
tle was fought on Friday the 11th of September. 
The earl of Surrey, who, from the ſouthern ſide of the river, be- Id. ibid, 
Id this unhappy defeat, was ſo greatly intimidated, that he imme- 
tely fled with the remaining part of his army to the town of Ber- 
b. But, it ſeems, not thinking himſelf ſafe even there, after 
"ng appointed the brave fir Marmaduke Twenge governor, he ſet Walt. Hem- 
or the ſouthern parts of England, to carry the melancholy news ing. Chron. 
he prince of Wales. But Berwick, through the avarice of Creſſing- 
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ham, not being tenible, was ſoon after deſerted by the Engliſh, 7 
was the laſt fortreſs the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Scotland; and being 4h 
poſſeſſion of by Wallace, the whole kingdom was again reſtored f 
ancient inhabitants, the Engliſh being either killed or drove out. Ang 
as to the caſtles of Edinburgh, Roxburgh,. and other ſtrong holds b 
the ſouthern parts of Scotland, he diſmantled them, to prevent ther 
talling again into the hands of the Englith. | wet 
Wallace, not thinking this victory, with other great advantage, 
gained over the Engliſh, a ſufficient revenge, invaded Northumberlane 
and committed great depredations, by laying waſte all the countrig 
between the rivers Tine and Derwent; and ſummoned Carliſle to jy. 
render, which not being obeyed, he was forced to leave it, for want 
of engines to form a ſiege; and marching through the foreſt of Ingle. 
wood, as far as Cockermouth, deſtroyed all, ſparing neither age nor 
ſex, and returned to Scotland with a great booty. TW 
As Wallace is accuſed by Engliſh writers of great cruelty, it wil 
not be amiſs in this place to ſubjoin a remark concerning him by Mr 
Tyrrell, one of the moſt-candid and judicious Engliſh hiſtorians, yi, 
{© I muſt here obſerve the great partiality of the Engliſh as well ag 0 
© the Scotiſh hiſtorians, in their accounts of theſe tranſactions; the 
« former making this Wallace no better than a common thief or high. 
« wayman : whereas the others repreſent him (as he really was) 


to its 


— — — — e 


\\ 


man of quality, ſon to a knight of the ſame name, who, being d b 
a publick ſpirit, reſolved to lay hold of the firſt opportunity u gr 
« reſtore his countrymen to their ancient liberties ; and, to this end, _ 
ce excited and joined with the noblemen of Scotland to take up arms ry 
<« as hath been already related. So likewiſe the Scotiſh hiſtorians con- | 
« ceal their countrymen's ſubmitting themſelves, as I have mentioned nat 
before: and, on the other hand, the Engliſh give but a flight account var 
© of the great defeats they then received. the 

King Edward, on his receiving advice in Flanders of the unlucky gar 
battle of Stirling, was ſo highly irritated againſt the Scots, that E me 
wrote to the ſeveral noblemen, and other perſons of diſtinction in Eg: Ed 
land, commanding them, that as they valued his honour, and that o iW M. 
the kingdom, to join the earl of Surrey, and march with him im ve 
Scotland, to repreſs the inſolence of that nation. And at the Ed BY 
time wrote letters to the Scotiſh nobility in his intereſt, that they ſhoull 1 
not fail to come to the parliament he had appointed to be held at for 
city of York on the octaves of St. Hilary, which met at the time u 22 
place prefixed : but the Scotiſh nobility not appearing, nor any H hi] 
them, the Engliſh army was ordered to be muſtered at the town OE the 
Newcaſtle upon Tine within the ſpace of eight days, which beg rea 
performed, it was found to amount to above one hundred and nl En 
thouſand and five hundred men, viz. two thouſand choice horſeme the 
or troopers, above two thouſand five hundred light horſe or drag00 Bl ſec 
and, including the Welſh, above one hundred thoufand foot the 
This prodigious army, with the prince of Wales at its head, marchel ma 
againſt the Scots, then beſieging Banburgh-caſtle in NorthumberlaMf fer: 
On advice thereof the Scots raiſed the fiege, deſerted Berwick, M=) 
retired farther into Scotland, to ſecure themſelves againſt that 1s ( 
power, | 3 Wt 

The Engliſh, having poſſeſſed themſelves of Berwick, receive Wl and 
letter from Edward, about the beginning of Lent, commanding be the 
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to march no farther ; for, having ſettled his affairs in Flanders to his 
ſatisfaction, he was coming over with all the ſpeed imaginable to march 
,oainſt the Scots: whereupon they diſbanded their army, reſerving 
only about fifteen hundred ſelect horſe, and twenty thouſand choice 
Got, as a ſecurity againſt their enemies. 

Edward no ſooner landed in England, than he iſſued writs of ſum- 
mons to all the militia of the kingdom to meet him at Carliſle on 
Whitſun-eve, with their horſes, arms, and accoutrements, to march 
againſt the Scots, whoſe power was become formidable, and their 
oops more numerous than ever; and likewiſe ſummoned all thoſe 
of his party in Scotland, not to fail to meet him at the ſame 
place without excuſe, otherwiſe to be deemed as enemies, and to ſuffer 
accordingly. 7 

Favard, having left the city of York, ſet out to join that part of his Chron. Abing. 
army at Berwick ; and having appointed a general muſter to be held at 
Roxburgh at Midſummer following, his army was found to amount 
to eighty-ſeven thouſand men, including the Welſh and Iriſh, viz. three 
thouſand choice horſemen or troopers, four thouſand light horſe or 
dragoons, and about eighty thouſand footmen. With this vaſt army 
Edward advanced by eaſy marches, ſpoiling and burning the country 
as they went on, till they arrived at Templeton, where they expected 
the fleet with proviſions from England; but the wind N con- 
trary, only a few ſhips arrived, whereby the army was reduced to great 
ſtraits: which the Scots receiving advice of, haſtened to attack them 
unprovided; but the wind chopping about, ſome more ſhips arrived to 
their relief, in time to defeat the deſigns of the Scots. 

While the king ſtaid at Templeton, he was informed that he had Hen. Kayght; 
paſſed the caſtle of Dirlington and two others, wherein were Scotiſh 8 
garriſons, which greatly annoyed the Engliſh; upon which he ſent 
the biſhop of Durham with a ſufficient force to beſiege them, who be- 
gan with Dirlington, which being ſtronger than he expected, and his 
men being ſhort of proviſions, he ſent to the king for further orders, 
Edward, ſuppoſing the biſhop to be weary of the ſiege, ſent fir John 
Marmaduke thither, with an order not to ſee his face till the ſaid caſtles 
were taken; and they being taken in a few days after, he returned to 
the army. | 

Edward, on this-ſucceſs, ſet out from Templeton with the army 
tor the town of Falkirk ; from the neighbourhood of which, on the 
22d of July, at a great diſtance, he diſcovered the Scotiſh army on a 
hill, forming in order of battle. It conſiſted of three bodies, viz. of 
the lances, in the interſtices whereof were placed the archers, and in the 
rear were ſtationed the horſe, which were far inferior to thoſe of the 
Engliſh both in number and fize. Wallace, accompanied by ſome of 
the Scotiſh nobility, reſolved to fight on foot; and, for their greater 
ſecurity, the front of their army was fortified with palliſadoes, fixed in 
the ground, and tied together with ropes. Before the battle, Wallace 
made a ſhort ſpeech to his army; the only part whereof which is pre- 

(ered, is, © I have brought you to the king, haap (that is, run) if 
* you dare.” 

On a ſignal given by Edward, the firſt battalion of the Engliſh at- Walfing. Hitt, 
tacked the Scots, whoſe horſe, being few and weak, firſt gave ground; Nes. Aug. 
and not rallying, left the foot a prey to the whole Engliſh army ; and 
the fence of palliſadoes being ſoon broken, they fell upon the foot 

with 
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with ſuch violence, that the lances, unable to bear the ſhowers 


Scotiſh army was put to the rout. Walſingham ſays, that in this 
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Rapin, Hiſt, 
Engl. vol. i. 
P. 80. 

Tyr Hitt, 
Engl. vol. iii. 
p. 165. 
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Engliſh arrows, gave way, and the archers following, the Whol 


battle ſixty thouſand Scots were lain; but Everſden, and the Norwich 
chronicles, with more probability, make them only amount to aboy 
fifteen thouſand ; and Nicholas Trevet makes them amount to hp, 
thouſand. The only man of note that was killed on the Engliſh fy 
was Adrian Sey, maſter of the knights templers, ſlain in the puuſun 
The remaining part of the Scotiſh army, with Wallace, eſcaped * 
favour of the night, and fled to their uſual retreats, the woods ung 
mountains: whence returning ſoon after, they burnt the town of $i. 
ing, and crofling the river Forth, retired into the northern part (| 
the kingdom. : 

The day whereon this battle was fought, had like to have pro! 
fatal to king Edward; for that morning, the two armies were «©. 
camped ſo near, that the Engliſh, hearing a great ſhout in the Seq, 
camp, ran to their arms in a hurry, imagining they were going to hy 
attacked; the king at that interim mounting his horſe, and putting hi 
foot into the ſtirrup, the horſe, ſtartling at the noiſe, threw him, any 
kicking, broke two of his ribs. This accident, however, did ng 
prevent his being in the battle, where he commanded with the fan; 
preſence of mind as if unhurt. — 

After this great victory, Edward treated his priſoners, and il 
Scotiſhmen who came in his way, with great ſeverity ; and his army 
croſſed the river Forth, ſpoiled and burnt the country as far as the 
town of Perth, and took the homage and fealty of all Scotiſh gentle. 
men who ſubmitted to him. And deſigning to have marched farthe 
into the country, was prevented by its being entirely laid waſte; an 
his fleet not arriving from England, occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity in hi 
camp, that he was obliged to retire through the foreſt of Selkirk ty 
England, and in his march took the caſtles of Ayr and Lochmahen, 

The Scotiſh nobility having ſubmitted to Edward, and ſworn fealy 
to him, articles were drawn up between the king and them, where 
certain of them were excepted ; among whom was fir William Wa 
lace, who would ſubmit to Edward upon no terms. He and his path 
being ſtill in poſſeſſion of divers ſtrong caſtles, diſtreſſed the Engli 
very much, inſomuch that Edward, in the following ſpring, mad 
another expedition againſt them. But Wallace being ſoon after bale 
betrayed by fir John Monteith, was about the middle of the monthd 
Auguſt ſeized by certain of king Edward's officers; and being ſent uy 
to London, was there tried, and condemned, by certain of the nobilin 
appointed for that purpoſe, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 8 
before recited. Thus died the great champion of the Scotiſh nation 
who is celebrated in their ſongs, poems, and hiſtories to this day. Tit 
above are the accounts given us by Engliſh writers of the tranfa&ion 
of that brave and great man, fir William Wallace, whom no promis 
of rewards, or threats of puniſhments, could prevail upon to det 
the intereſt of his country, when in diſtreſs. 

Many Engliſh writers are highly irritated againſt fir William Wat 
lace, for the great oppoſition he made to their hero, king Edward | 
and will by no means allow him to have been a gentleman by bir 
Whether this aſſertion be the effect of miſinformation, or impote® 


detraction, I cannot aſcertain ; but that it is falſe, is manifeſt : for . 
OW 
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our writers it appears, that he was the: fon of fir Andrew Wallace of Boet. Hiſt. 
Craigie, knight. He was born at Ellerſhe in the county of. Kyle, and Scot. lib. 14- 
uth-weſtern part of Scotland; and though of an eminent and 
honourable family, yet, by the narrowneſs of his fortune, was hitherto 
unknown to the publick. That which occaſioned his firſt being taken 
notice of, was his having killed an Engliſhman of diſtinction; for 1298. 
which being outlawed, he was obliged to abſcond for ſome time for ee 
his ſafety, whereby his body being inured to hardſhips, it was not only * 
| proof againſt the inclemency of the weather, but his mind was forti- 

fed to undergo the greateſt hazards. But becoming at length tired of 
this wandering ſtate of life, be generouſly reſolved to attempt ſome- 
thing for the relief of his diſtreſſed country ; and was, in cenſidera- 
tion of his many valiant exploits, choſen and proclaimed regent of the 
kingdom by the commonalty, and managed the publick affairs as a 
lawful magiſtrate, and ſubſtitute of king John. This high office he 
did not accept of out of ambition, and deſire to rule; but for its being 
conferred on him by the good-will of the people. 

As Wallace is highly extolled by Scotiſh writers, ſo is he as greatly 
cenſured by the Engliſh of that time; but by the modern he is more 
generouſly and candidly treated, by bewailing his unfortunate death, 


viz, © Thus died that worthy man, for the defence of the liberties of Dan. Sperd & 
Rapin, Hitt, 
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his own country, in a ſtrange one, and remains among the beſt |... 

" i examples of piety and courage in that kind.” A ſecond wiſhes, . . 
chat there were many ſuch men in England. And a third, that they 0 
„vere Engliſh judges that pronounced this ſentence, though Wallace | 9 
vas a Scotſman, and of the number of thoſe that never owned the Wi 

e oriſdiction of Edward. To excuſe, in ſome meaſure, this extraordi- 1 ii 
War y ſeverity, there are hiſtorians who endeavour to defame Wallace, 1 tl h 
und charge him with having committed exceſſive cruelties ; but nei- I 
oer theſe accuſations, nor the manner of his death, have been able i "£6 
mm & hinder poſterity from doing him the juſtice he deſerved, and unpre- „ 
Wu cliced people from {till deeming him a hero worthy of a better fate. 1 
al. Wallace's death did not anſwer Edward's expectation, by ſecuring 

w he ſubjection of the Scots: on the contrary, it exaſperated and ani- 

10, 2ated the people to revenge, and occaſioned the friends of Wallace to 

acknowledge and act in favour of Robert Bruce's title to the crown. 

ad that the reſentment of the people on this occaſion was very great, 

add ill in ſome meaſure appear by the following lines and dreadful im- 

tu ccations of John Blair, Wallace's chaplain: | 

lit 8 

f 1 Invida mors triſti Gulielmum funere Wallam, Abercromby's 

tion 9ue cuncta tollit, fuſtulit: | Life of Wal- 

The Et tanto pro crve cims, pro fimbus urna eft,. 982 

ion Friguſque pro lorica obit. 

miſe Ile quidem terras, locas inferioras, religquit: 


At fata factis ſuperans, 
Parte ſui meliore ſolum celumgque pererrat ; 

Hoc ſpiritu, illud glorid. 
Alt tibi fs inſcriptum generoſo pettus honeſto 

Futſſet, hoſtis proditi 
Artibus, Angle, tuis, in pænas parcior eſſes, 
Nec oppidatim ſpargeres 

5 V | Membra 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
Membra viri ſacranda adytis. Sed ſeis quid in is 


Immamntate viceris? _ [it F ik 
Ut Valle in cunttas gras ſpargantur, & hujus 
Laudes, tuumque dedecus. HEY in 
Engliſhed thus: „ e 
« Envious death, who ruins all, een ee 
© Hath wrought the ſad lamented fall 
« Of Wallace; and no more remains 
« Of him, than what an urn contains. 
« Aſhes for our hero, we have; 
« He, for his armour, a cold grave. 
« He left the earth, too low a ſtate, 
« And by his acts o'ercame his Fate: 
His ſoul, death had no power to kill; 


C His noble deeds the world do fill, | 
« With laſting trophies of his name. 
« O] hadſt thou virtue lov'd, or fame, { 
« Thou couldſt not have inſulted ſo, 

«© Over a brave, betray'd, dead foe, 
« Edward; nor ſeen thoſe limbs expos'd c 
« To publick ſhame, fit to be clos'd t 
« As relicks in an holy ſhrine; h 
% But now the infamy is thine : tl 
« His end crowns him with glorious bays, Ba 
« And ſtains the brighteſt of thy praiſe; 
And Blair ſays, And here it is to be obſerved, that theſe tha w 
* things concur to immortalize the name of the noble Wallace, hi be 
« own innocence, the tyranny of Edward, and the treachery of Mop of 
« teith. Accurſed be the day of John Monteith's nativity, and mii St 
« his name be blotted out of the book of life. Accurſed to all eu le 
te nity be the inhuman tyrant that put him to death; whilſt he, H 
e noble champion of the Scots, ſhall, for the reward of his virtu; be 
« have glory without end. Amen.” le 
If any one be deſirous of a deſcription of Wallace's perſon, pleaſe fo 
know, that he was of ſtature tall, majeſtick, and of a gigantick mig © 
large bones, broad cheſted and ſhouldered, of incredible ſtrength fa 
with a pleaſant aſpect, and countenance always ſerene. Theſe ada ©* 
tages of body made him ſuperior to moſt men in fight; for it is WW © 
that he had often engaged and defeated three or four men at a time. _ 
Surely never did a prince act more impolitickly than Edward dill N 
in putting to death the brave and innocent Wallace; for he net = 
ſwore fealty nor did homage to Edward, on his uſurping the ſupe"h 
rity or ſovereignty of Scotland, therefore could no otherwiſe I - 
offended him, than as a fair and open enemy in war. - 
Before I proceed, I think it will not be amiſs to make ſome obi as 
vations on the battles of Stirling and Falkirk, which are fo differen! 
related by Scotiſh and Engliſh writers, as have puzzled people 88 
reconcile them. I ſhall, therefore, by certain remarks, endeavour 5 
put thoſe tranſactions in a proper light. | oy 
REMARK. We are told, both by Scotiſh and Engliſh writers, ® ay 
the battle of Stirling was occaſioned by the breaking down of 6a 
bridge, which, I think, is ſcarcely probable; for had it, according . 


Engliſh writers, been a wooden one, and fo narrow that only two m 
co 
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could have walked a- breaſt on it, their great army of above forty thou- 

and men would probably, according to the uſual way of marching, 

have taken up ſeveral days, or at leaſt a long time in paſſing it, and 

would have given the Scots at the northern end an opportunity, with a 

(mall number of men; to have cut them off as they came from the 
bridge. The ſaid writers alſo tell us, that the greateſt part of the Eng- e dy 
liſh army had paſſed : this is accuſing the Scots of acting very impoli- _ 
tickly, to ſuffer above twenty thouſand of the Engliſh to come over, 

and endanger the defeat of their own army, when it was in their 

power to have prevented their paſſing, or at leaſt might have cut them 

off as they came over the ſaid bridge. I therefore conjecture, that 

the Scots army under Wallace (inſtead of lying on the fide of a hill 

on the north of the river Forth; at the arrival of the Engliſh army 

at Stirling) did not arrive in that neighbourhood till after the above- 
mentioned part of the Engliſh army were come over ; when, to pre- 

vent their being reinforced by thoſe that were ſtill on the other fide 

the bridge, he fell upon them, and obtained a complete victory, with- 

out the bridge's being broke down, 5 

If this be a ſtory invented by Scotiſh writers, it muſt have been 
done to give credit to their victory over ſo great an army as the Engliſh 
then was, which probably was above double their number, which 1 
hope, in ſome meaſure, ſoon to make appear; and if the breaking of 
the bridge was deviſed by Engliſh hiſtorians, it muſt have been done 
| with a view to ſhew that the loſs of the battle was owing to that 
caſualty, and not to the ſuperior courage of the Scots. 

As to the battle of Falkirk, that is ſo wildly repreſented by our 
writers as ſcarcely to deſerve credit ; for we are told by them, that juſt 
before the battle began, a diſpute aroſe amongſt the three chief officers 
of the Scotiſh army, about leading the van, viz. John Comyn, John 
Stuart, and William Wallace ; who not agreeing, Comyn with his men 
left them at the beginning of the engagement ; and Stuart, being ſur- 
rounded by the Engliſh, was killed, with all his followers. Wallace, 
being attacked both in front and rear, broke through his enemies, and 
retreated beyond the river Caron. Theſe relations ſeem very abſurd ; 
tor can it be reaſonably preſumed, that, juſt as the armies were going 
to engage, a diſpute ſhould ariſe amongſt the chief officers, when the 
fate of the nation depended on their ſucceſs, and that to be continued 
among them till the Engliſh, by a furious attack on their army, put an 
end to the diſpute ? And that Comyn, at this. dangerous juncture, ſhould, 
with his military tenants, withdraw from the army, is not eaſily to be 
credited; for, if ſuch a thing had happened, the vigilant and cautious 
Edward, not ignorant of his deſign, would undoubtedly, with part of his 
mighty power, have attacked Comyn on his march. That he did ſo, 
and put him to the rout, I think is much more probable, than to 
charge Comyn with treachery, in leaving his friends as a ſacrifice to 
the vaſt army of the Engliſh. 

Now if this ſtory be an invention, I think it muſt owe its origin to 
our own writers, to palliate the great overthrow the Scots ſuſtained 
in this fatal battle: but had they conſidered that it was no diſhonour 
to be overcome by a nation ſo potent as the Engliſh, whoſe power at 
all times is well known to be above ten times greater than ours, and 
whole vaſt army at this time, according to their own hiſtorians, con- 
liſted of no leſs than ſeven thouſand choice cavalry, and about eighty - 
thouſand rare foot, at leaſt treble the number of ours; ſeeing the 

largeſt 
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largeſt army that ever Was raiſed in Scotland, that We can depend 
upon, was that at Banockſburn, . which only amounted to thirty thou. 
ſand; they might have ſimply told the ſtory, Beſides, when we con- 
ſider that the men in thoſe days who compoled- the Scotiſh armies 
were neither clothed nor victualled by the king, country, er landlord 
all being provided by themſelves, which was mean apparel, and. oat. 
meal, carried by each man, which ſeryed only for a few days latte. 
nance ;. which when ſpent, we have many inſtances of their army's 
diſbanding, and the men returning to their reſpective homes without 
coming to action: I ſay, when we conſider theſe, who, can. be fur. 
prized at an account of their being beat? or rather, who is not ſo 
when he hears of their having defeated their enemies, of which we 
have many more inſtances than of their being defeated? Add to this 
that had Comyn been guilty of betraying his country, by deſerting 
the army at the battle of Falkirk, tis not in the leaſt probable that 
the Scots in the ſame year Would have conferred the honour of regent 
(the higheſt poſt of honour and dignity they could beſtow) of the king. 
dom, on the ſon of a traitor. But all this is ſubmitted to the reader, 

After the battle of Falkirk, king Edward having ſet out for England, 
in the beginning of September eld a council at Durham, wherein he 
beſtowed on divers of the Engliſh and Scotiſh nobility in his intereſt, 
the eſtates of the Scotiſh nobility lately in arms againſt him: when the 
Scots, notwithſtanding their great loſſes, taking advantage of Edward) 
abſence, reaſſumed their courage, raiſed an army, and choſe lord John 
Comyn, junior, regent of the kingdom, who hearing of a treaty's ne. 
gociating at Montreville between the kings of England and France, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Philip king of France, to entreat that Scotland 
might be included in the treaty, or to procure a truce for them, 
Philip, purſuant to this application, endeavoured at firſt to perſuade 
Edward to leave Scotland in quiet; but he perceived it impoſiible to 
procure any but petty advantages, which they would be obliged to 
purchaſe by a formal acknowledgment of the power that held them 
in ſlavery. For as Edward was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, to grant 
peace as deſired to that kingdom, was in effect to requeſt him to re- 
linquiſh his conqueſt ; therefore all that Philip could obtain, was 4 
truce for the ſpace of ſeven months, which was not faithfully obſeryed 
by the Engliſh, for they impriſoned the Scotiſh ambaſſadors ſent to 
pope Boniface VIII. 


The Scots by theſe proceedings perceived that Edward would not 


grant them a peace, unleſs they would entirely ſubmit themſelves to 
Engliſh ſlavery. The regents, on this melancholy occaſion, aſſembled 
the nobility, and repreſented to them the diſmal condition they were 
reduced to, and told them, that if Edward had time to ſecure hi 
conqueſts, and to reduce the ſmall number of thoſe who yet reſiſted, 
he would render ineffectual all future endeavours to recover thell 
liberty, or leave their country in perpetual ſervitude. This deligi 
would have been executed ere now, had it not been retarded b 
the truce procured them by France. Therefore as no time was 0 
be loſt in an affair of this conſequence, it was highly neceſſary t0 
make one generous effort to recover their liberty. He then ſet fortl 
with what eaſe they might free themſelves from the yoke, Will 


Edward depended on their weakneſs, and the advantage offered them 


by the winter ſeaſon, which they never could expect when palh 
Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect; for the nobility, nos 
| 1 | im- 
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impatient of ſervitude, with one accord fly to arms, and being ſeconded 


out of the power of the Engliſh to ſtop their progreſs; they attacked 
caſtles, towns, and other ſtrong holds on all ſides, with a rage and 
fury which there was no poſſibility to reſiſt. In ſhort, the Engliſh 
were reduced to a neceſſity of deſiring leave to depart the country, 
otherwiſe they could not avoid being cut in pieces; but the Scots their 
adherents were grievouſly puniſhed for acting in favour of Edward, 
againſt their own country. 


in France, ſolicited the releaſe of John Baliol, late king of Scotland, 
by the mediation of the French King to the pope, who ordered his 
| legate to move king Edward's ambaſſadors upon it; who granting his 
| requeſt, they obtained his liberty, and he was by Robert Bourgher, knt. 
the king's proxy to the biſhop, delivered up to him at Whitſand in 
France, on the 2oth of July, with a power to do with him and his 
eſtate in England, in all reſpects, as Edward could have done; ſaving 
to Edward and his heirs, kings of England, the kingdom of Scotland 
with its people and appurtenances. —— 

At the ſame time was read, before John's delivery, in preſence of 
him and that of the nuncio, an inſtrument, ſetting forth, that he 
had committed many crimes and treaſons againſt his ſovereign lord 
king Edward, contrary to his homage and fealty ; and that the pope 
ſhould not order or direct any thing in Scotland, concerning the peo- 
ple, or any thing relating to that kingdom, on behalf of John Baliol 
or his heirs. On which terms the biſhop, in name of, and as the 
pope's proxy, received John from Edward's commiſſioners on the 
20th day of July; whereby it appears, that the pope then had no 
notion of Scotland's belonging to the ſee of Rome, although the year 
after he claimed it, as an appendage thereof, 


citation, he in the preceding year, by a proper deed, voluntarily re- 


return thither, or to have any more concerns with the nation, ſeein 
the had found ſo much malice, fraud, and treaſon amongſt them, by 
their having endeavoured to poiſon him. This is confirmed by a deed 
on record, drawn up in preſence of Anthony biſhop of Durham, 
whom he defires to acquaint king Edward therewith. 


broke up, than the king, to execute his deſign, marched with his 
army to Berwick, with an intent to relieve the caſtle of Stirling, then 
beſieged by the Scots; but the ſeaſon being far advanced, and pro- 
viſions ſcarce, he wrote to the governor to ſurrender on terms of life, 
which ſurrender put an end both to Edward's expedition and the 
campaign : therefore having kept his Chriſtmas at Berwick, he ap- 
pointed John de St. John, and others, regents of the kingdom, and 
returned to England about the Candlemas following. 

Edward, being enraged to the laſt degree that there was like to be no 
nd of theſe things, in order at once to reduce the Scots to their former 
dbedience, ſummoned all the militia of England to attend him oh 
FThitſun-eve at Carliſle, to march with him into Scotland to ſubdue 
is enemies, and ſettle the Engliſh in quiet poſſeſſion of the lands he 


pend. 
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by the people, the whole kingdom aroſe as one man, which put it "vox" 4 


In the mean time, the biſhop of Vicenza, the pope's nuncio, being CS in 


Preparatory to John's releaſe, which no doubt was of his own ſoli- Brady's Ap- 
9. 37. 
Pryn. 3 vol. 


nounced his right to the crown of Scotland, and reſolved never to No. 37. 


Edward, on the eleventh of November following, held a parliament Walfing.Hit: 
Wat York, to adviſe concerning the Scotiſh war; which meeting no ſooner Reg. Angl. 


1300. 
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Brev. Reg in had given them. But he received a meſſage from the pope, that 
Tor. Lond. ie was ſending à nuncio to Monſtreville in Picardy, to hold a congreſ 
to determine all differences betwixt the kingdoms of England and 
France; which being communicated to certain prelates and diver, of 
the nobility, they adviſed him to ſtay in England till the treaty wa 
finiſhed ; which the king agreeing to, he wrote to the ſeveral ſheriff 
of the kingdom, to make proclamation in their reſpective counties, fo 
the militia not to meet him at Carliſle till the firſt day of the ap 
proaching month of Auguſt, dated at Stebunhith, alias. Stepney, on 
the ſeventh day of May: and having held a council at Weſtminge, 
concerning the Scotiſh expedition, ſet out for St. Alban's, to implore 
the aſſiſtance of that ſaint in the intended war, and by a letter to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſired him to give orders to his ſeyery 
ſuffragans, that prayers might be made in all their churches for the 

fame purpoſe. 
Chron. on Edward having ſettled matters with his diſcontented nobility i 
IRON England, ſummoned another parliament to meet at York on Midſum. 
mer day, where it being reſolved to act againſt the Scots, with the 
utmoſt vigour, the king at the head of a powerful army began hy 
Rapin Hiſt, march in queſt of them about the beginning of July; and the Scotih 
ons . army, which confiſted of undiſciplined and ill- armed militia, retire 
POR as he advanced, which gave him an opportunity of taking the ſtroy 
caſtles of Lochmaban and Caerlaverock in Anandale, and having y. 
gorouſly purſued the retreating Scots into the province of Galloway, he 
overtook and routed them; inſomuch that, according to Walfinghan 
an Engliſh writer, the fate of Scotland had then been decided, coul 

Edward have followed them through the fens, to which they fled, 
To this I anſwer, that this aſſertion is not in the leaſt probable; 
for though the Scots in the preceding year ſuſtained ſo great a loſs 
Falkirk, and now another; yet, let their fate be what it would, the 
were never diſmayed, but, with the utmoſt expedition, raiſed ane 
ther army to attempt the recovery of their loſſes, which they ſon 
; after accompliſhed, as preſently will appear. | 

Chron. Anon. We are told by an anonymous Engliſh writer, that the eat 
i, ps of Buchan and lord Comyn of Badenoch treated with king Ed 
me ©” ward concerning a peace betwixt Scotland and England; that the 
demands were unreaſonable, by inſiſting on king John's being it 
ſtored to his crown, and the nobility to their lands lately given # 
the Engliſh, otherwiſe they would defend themſelves to the laſt exe 
mity ; and if he did not agree to this, he would ere long find whit 
opinion the ſee of Rome had of his proceedings: they beſouglt 
him at leaſt to ſuffer them to live quietly, 'till they had adi 
Echard Hiſt. with the king of France, which, according to Echard, was fo hig 
Aogl. P. 318. reſented by him, that with a diſdainful ſmile he anſwered, © Hai 
you done me homage as ſuperior lord of Scotland, and believe thi 
« I can be terrified with pretences; as if like one who has no pod 
* to compel, I would tamely give up my undoubted right. Let ＋ 
* hear no more of this; for, if you do, I ſwear by all that's ſacred, 

« will deſtroy Scotland from one ſea to the other.” 
REMARK. This I think is not in the leaſt probable, that the 5 
at this time would have interceded with Edward to have John Bal! 
reſtored to his crown and dignity ; ſeeing in the preceding year i 


. . . 4 - . . ly 
treated the Scotiſh nation in ſo vile a manner, by his having privat® 
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-enounced his right to its crown, and declared it to be his reſolution 

never to return tO Scotland, conſidering the mal-treatment he had 
with. 

* by his late victory having laid the country open, marched 

and laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle, which, notwithſtanding hisutmoſt efforts 

to reduce it, was, by the bravery of the governor William Oliphant, 

gefended for the ſpace of three months, and at laſt was obliged to ſur- 


ſurrender of this caſtle was owing to the king's having cauſed two 
pair of large gallows to be erected before it, and ordered proclamation 
to be made in hearing of the garriſon, that if they did not ſurrender 
by a certain day, they ſhould all be hanged without mercy ; where- 
upon the governor having conſidered his own weakneſs, and the 
mighty power of Edward, ſurrendered by the time prefixed. 
After this ſucceſs, Edward intended to have reduced the whole 
kingdom to his obedience, in which being prevented by the want of 
roviſions, ſcarcity of money, and a ſufficient number of infantry, he 
held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved to diſband the greateſt 
part of the army, and, for ſecurity of the country, to garriſon all places 
of defence with the reſt. | 
The Scots by their late defeat began to deſpair of making any farther 
reſiſtance, and having not the leaſt proſpe& of favour from king Ed- 
ward, this put them upon thinking on ways and means to extricate 
themſelves from their grievous condition, | | 
In this diſtreſs they ſent ambaſſadors to pope Boniface VIII. with 
an offer of the ſovereignty of the kingdom ; who was very ambitious, 
and gladly accepted the tender; and being uſed haughtily to treat 
chriſtian princes, -imagined they ought implicitly to ſubmit to his will, 
and that his authority extended to temporals as well as to ſpirituals. 
In this belief he vainly ſuppoſed, that his bare letter was ſufficient to 
cauſe Edward to quit all his pretenfions to Scotland; which letter, 
though very long, I ſhall abridge for the ſatisfaction of the curious. 


“ Boniface, ſervant of ſervants, &c, To our beloved ſon Edward, 
* illuſtrious king of England, greeting and apoſtolical bene- 
«© diction. | 
| © We know, dear fon, and experience has often convinced us, of 
{© your devotional affection for the church of Rome, who upholds you 
in the bowels of love. We know your ardent zeal and reverence 
tor her, and your readineſs to obey her orders. This gives us a 
firm hope and entire confidence, that your royal highneſs will re- 
ceive our words in good part, diligently liſten to them, and effec- 
* tually put them in execution. Your royal highneſs may have 
neard, and we doubt not but you remember, that of old the king- 
dom of Scotland did, and doth ſtill belong to the church of Rome, 
as all tne world knows, and as we have been informed, was never 
held, neither by yourſelf nor predeceſſors, as acknowledged both by 
your father and felf; and your faid father by his letters patents 
owned, that he had received aſſiſtance from his ſon-in-law Alexander 
III. king of Scotland, not as due to him, but as a ſpecial favour : 
| and yourſelf, when you entreated the ſaid king Alexander to be 
' preſent at your coronation, you declared by your letters patent, that 


6c you 
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render for want of proviſions : but by Fabian we are told, that the Fab. Chron. 


Anon. Chron; 
in Bib, Cot. 


Rym. Fader, 
tom. ii. p. 
844. 
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456 THE HISTORY of SCOTLANH. 
you aſked it not as due from Alexander, but as a ſpecial fancy 
granted by him, to which he was no ways obliged. g 
« And when the king of Scotland did homage to you for his land 
« jn Tindale and Penrith, he publickly proteſted, that as King x 
Scotland he was independent, and held his crown of God alone 
c to which you yourſelf did then agree. When king Alexander 17 
« died, leaving only a grand- child heireſs to the crown, you ſolicite 
« a marriage betwixt her and your ſon prince Edward, by all Ways 
«© and means imaginable ; whereas, had you been liege lord of Ky 
te land, the wardſhip of the young queen would have belonged to you, | 
te and you might have given her in marriage to whom you pleaſes 
« But inſtead of that; there were then guardians of the kingdon 
though not appointed, yet owned by you ; and though they Were 
ce choſen by the Scotiſh nobility, they were yet treated with | 
ce you concerning the ſaid marriage; and by the contract agreed 
by them, it was expreſly provided, that if the marriage producy 
* no children, the kingdom of Scotland ſhall revert to the ny 
heir, free and independent, as if the ſaid marriage had never hy 
« pened: and if children were thereby procreated, Scotland ſhoyl 
<« nevertheleſs in all reſpects remain a ſeparate and diſtinct nation fry 
« England, and retain the dignity and appellation of a kingdom » i w 
c heretofore, be governed by its own laws, have its officers of ſtate, 
<« and its free and independent parliament ; and that all cauſes con 
ce cerning Scotiſh affairs be decided within the kingdom, and non 
« of its people be obliged to go elſewhere for juſtice. 
That the queen of Scotland being dead, and a controverſy ariſn 
* among the nobility touching the ſucceſſion to the crown, the ma 
« jority were willing that the king of England ſhould be choſen x: 
< bitator to ſettle this important affair. Purſuant to which they i. 
<« vited Edward to the borders, whither he came attended by an army 
to ſupport his party; nor would they leave the country, till h 
your letters patent you aſſured them, that they were not by way d 
duty obliged to repair to England, but by a ſpecial favour, wid 
: * ſhould no ways affect the antient rights and liberties of the kug 
dom; nor ſhould their compliance be brought as a precedent in ay 
c time thereafter. | 
« Notwithſtanding of theſe ſecurities, innovations had been mad 
and aſſented to by one in whoſe favour you had given ſentence : but 
ce all having been extorted and agreed to by fear, they ought not i 
<« juſtice to ſubſiſt, nor redound to the prejudice of the nation. Beſides 
© whenever a legate was ſent by the pope to England, he could no. 
bb <« by virtue of that miſſion, proceed to Scotland, where no nuncu 
C was ever admitted, without ſpecial letters from the pope to the kin 
ce of Scotland; whereas had Scotland been a fee of England, and it 
king a vaſſal to that crown, the pope's ambaſſadors might have pro 
ee ceeded thither, without leave aſked of the Scotiſh king. Furth 
« the church and kingdom of Scotland were ever independent of A 
© other powers but that of the ſee of Rome: and when the arch 
biſhop of Vork, in your predeceſſor's time, pretended a ſuperior! 
« over the Scotiſh clergy, he could ſhew no other authority for h 
ce pretenſions, than a letter from certain Scotiſh biſhops, which, 9 
way of compliment, concluded with, We are yours. 23 
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TAE HISTORY or SCO TLAN SD. 
« In ſhort, Boniface condemns Edward for ſubduing Scotland, when 


« it wanted a head, and ſharply warns him to withdraw his arms 
from that unhappy country, and leave the Scots to their own laws 


« in his own favour, he ſhould by his ambaſſadors appear before him 
« within the ſpace of ſix months, that juſtice might be done to both 
« parties.“ | 

in the above letter may be obſerved the greateſt and moſt conſum- 
mate aſſurance in the pope, to aſſert that Scotland was a fief of the 
church of Rome. | 


0 


revail on Edward to lay down his arms; inſtead of that he was fo 


of God, and for Sion's ſake, ſaying, I will not hold my peace, and for 
Jeruſalem I will not be at reſt, while there is breath in my noſtrils, 
but will defend my right, which is known to all the world, to the 
utmoſt of my power; and added, that it he heard any more of the ſaid 
pretenſions, he would deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea. This, it ſeems, 
was Edward's common way of threatning : the Scotiſh commiſſioners 
preſent could not bear it without emotion, but told Edward, that he 
| had a great deal to do before matters came to that paſs ; and that there 
was not a Scotiſh man but would ſpill the laſt drop of his blood in 
defence of his country. _ 2 i 

But Edward on reflection ſent for the archbiſhop, and calmly told 
him, that this affair was of ſuch conſequence; that he could ſay no- 
thing to it without the advice of parliament, which as ſoon as received, 


be would return his holineſs an anſwer. Preparatory to which, he 
iſued, on the 26th of September anno 1300, from Roſe caſtle in 
Cumberland, writs for a parliament to meet at Lincoln on the octave 
1. of St. Hilary, directed to his judges, chancellors of the univerſities, 


deans of cathedral churches, deacons, officials, &c. who were deemed 


i | 
0 the beſt antiquaries and lawyers, to adviſe him concerning his right of 
of ſovereignty over the kingdom of Scotland. 


ich This parliament, which conſiſted of one hundred and four mem- 


gers, or all the nobility of the kingdom, not only acted for them- 
af <lves, but likewiſe for the whole community of the nation, having 


f leliberated on the pope s letter, concerning his pretenſions and haugh- 
Wincſs, were no leſs exaſperated than the king himſelf; and having 
buran up an anſwer to be ſent to the pope on that occaſion, dated at 
t incoln the 12th of February in the year 1301, it was figned by all 
de de nobility, and their ſeveral ſeals appended, of the following tenor: 


Nd 


no, They tell his holineſs, © That although the church of Rome, as 
eo we hope and believe, doth always act with that prudence and diſ- 
king <retion, as to prejudice none, but preſerve the rights and liberties of 
dall perſons inviolable ; yet, in the parliament held at Lincoln by their 


ſerene lord king Edward, there was preſented a monitory bull of his 
holineſs, concerning the right and ſtate of this kingdom; which be- 
ing read, was found to contain many ſtrange and wonderful things, 
till this time unheard of. That it was well known in theſe parts, 
that from the origin of England, the kings thereof, during the 
Saxon government, enjoyed the ſuperiority and direct dominion 
over Scotland, and have continued in poſſeſſion thereof ever ſince. 


| pro- 


ther, 


6 A «© That 


« and liberties ; adding, that if he had any thing in equity to alledge 


This haughty proceeding of the pope's was by no means proper to Walfing. Hit: 


Reg. Angl. 


: Mat. Wen- 
irritated at Boniface's pretenſions to Scotland, that he ſwore by the blood monaſt. Flor. 


Hiſt 


Craig on 


Homage. 


Pryn. Collect. 
p. 883. 


1300. 


Rym. Fad. 
tom. ii. p.873. 


An. 1301. 


Id. ibid. 
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e That in reſpe& to temporals, Scotland never belonged to th 

©« church of Rome. That it was an antient fief of the crown Io 

« kings of England, and was never ſubject to any other prince tha, 

« the king of England. That the kings of England, in refpeq th 

« their temporalties in that kingdom, and elſewhere, never did ng 

« ought to anſwer before any eccleſiaſtical or ſecular judge, in regard 

« to their royal dignities. And that it is, and ſhall for ever hereafte; 

© be, the unanimovs and unalterable reſolution of all and every one of 

« us, that our lord the king, concerning his rights in Scotland, and 

« other temporalties, ſhould in no wiſe anſwer judicially before q 

« ſend commiſſioners to you, conſidering it would tend to the difinhe. 

« ritance of the crown of England and royal dignity, ſubverſion of 

ce the ſtate, and prejudice of our cuſtoms, laws, and liberties, which 

ce by our oaths, we are bound to obſerve and defend, and which, by 

<« the help of God, we will maintain to the utmoſt of our power; ng 

« would we ſuffer the king to agree to ſuch ſtrange and unheard. 

ee things, were he inclined fo to do. 
Wherefore we moſt humbly and reverendly beſeech your hol. 

ce neſs, favourably to permit our king peaceably to enjoy his right 

« cuſtoms, laws, and liberties, without diminution or diſturbance 

« In witneſs whereof we have put to our ſeals, for ourſelves and th 

« whole community of the kingdom, at Lincoln, the 12th day of Fe. 

© bruary, anno 1301. 

The above anſwer to the pope's monitory brief not being deemel 

ſufficient, Edward, about three months after, ſent him the tollowi 

epiſtolary declaration, collected from divers monkiſh writers, remain- 

ing in the archives of ſeveral monaſteries in England, ſetting fort 

Mat. Weſt- © the ſuperiority and direct dominion of the ancient Engliſh king 
yas, Oe e over thoſe of Scotland, with the ſeveral homages done by the latte 
annum. « to the former: It gives an account of the vacancy of the Scoti 
« throne, on the death of the late queen Margaret, with the diſputs 
ce that aroſe among the cotnpetitors for the crown; the deciſa 
© whereof was voluntarily referred to king Edward by the ſtates d 
« Scotland, which was acknowledged and ſubmitted to by each of ti 
« ſaid competitors, by virtue whereof he had declared John Bali! 
© be right and lawful king of Scotland. Sets forth the rebellion 
ce the ſaid king, with that of the Scotiſh nobility ; their invaſion 
« England, and violences committed, contrary to their oaths of {cali 
« and homage. It aſſerts the king's conqueſt of Scotland, and i 
« ſurrender of it by John, with his whole right, title, and dg 
« to king Edward, which, together with his being ſuperior lod 
« Scotland, has now put him in right and lawful poſſeſſion of the fan 
e That the Scots, notwithſtanding-of their having again fworn fell 
e and done homage to king Edward, as their ſuperior and fupit® 
&© ſovereign lord, have nevertheleſs again invaded, ravaged, and {pol 
t England; wherefore he deſires his holineſs not to give credit to 
e infinuations of the Scots: and humbly entreats, that he would it 
<« a paternal regard to his royal rights and dignities. Dated at Ken 
« the 17th day of May, anno 1301.“ | 
Rr MARE. In the parliament's anſwer to pope Boniface's mon 
brief, it may be obſerved, that king Edward, in his memorial delive 
to the ſtates of Scotland at Norham, in the year 1291, to probe 
right of ſuperiority and ſovereignty over the kingdom of Scotland," 


e ke ↄ K 


Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


lies his claim no higher than the time of king Edward the Elder, about 
the year 900; whereas in this he deduceth it from Brutus, the firſt 
{:-bulous king of this iſland, tracing it through the reigns of all the 
| © 4itious kings in Geoffrey of Monmouth's romance, which he did not 
| venture to do in that drawn up for the Scots at Norham ; but this was 
dcemed ſufficient for the pope and Italians, who were preſumed to be 
| but indifferently verſed in Engliſh hiſtory. | 

And, beſides the aſperſions thrown on the Scots in the above an- 
ſwers, many Engliſh writers have traduced them with the vile epithets 
of falſe, rebellious, and perjured, which may juſtly be retorted upon 
Edward ; for to him was owing all the wickedneſs committed on both 
fides, during the long courſe of thoſe bloody and deſtructive wars, oc- 
caſioned by his boundleſs ambition, uſurping a {ſuperiority over 
Scotland, which never offended him, but choſe him arbiter of their 
differences, and gave him the election of their king, whom he no 


prince; and by mal-treatment drove him to extremities, that he might 


happened. Ps | 

Theſe ſeverities gave birth to new oppoſition and inſurrections; for 
no man, that had the leaſt regard for the honour and intereſt of his 
country, could fit ſtill, and fee her trampled upon in the moſt abject 
manner. Thus provoked, they took arms, and endeavoured to free 
themſelves; and having recovered in winter what Edward had got in 
ſummer, this irritated him to ſuch a degree, that he frequently ſwore 
he would deſtroy Scotland from fea to ſea: and although the Almighty 
would not ſuffer him to put his dreadful threats in execution, yet; 
wherever he went, he committed the moſt unheard-of ravages and 
depredations; and having a- new compelled the people to ſwear td 
him, thoſe, who afterwards endeavoured to extricate their country, 
were ſtigmatized with the opprobrious epithets of treacherous and per- 
jured. Nay, it was all one to Edward whether the people qualified 


acted bravely and laudably againſt him, in defence of themſelves and 
their country, yet nevertheleſs, when taken, were put to cruel and 
Iignominious deaths; as doth appear by thoſe of the celebrated Wallace; 
Robert Bruce's three brothers, the earl of Athol, &c: 
This is the king whom Engliſh hiſtorians extol to a very great de- 
a ere, without telling us, that, according to Welſh hiſtorians, their 
rince Llewellyn and his ſubjects were by Edward oppreſſed to ſuch a 
degree, that they were forced to take up arms to defend their laws and 
liberties. This gave Edward, what he had long wiſhed for, an oppor- 
Fanity to make an entire conqueſt of their country. To which may 
be added, that Edward deſerved the ſtigma of perjury as well as the 
dcots, by his obtaining the pope's abſolution from the oath he had 
aken to obſerve the perambulations of foreſts, Beſides, a man that 
as but little regard to his word, eannot juſtly be deemed a man of 
onour: that Edward was ſuch, is manifeſt by the numerous breaches 
of his word, given to confirm the great charters, and granting the 
=” OG De tallagio non concedendo, and De foreſtariis; of thoſe woods 
hich had been taken and laid in foreſts, cont:ary to law, 


ſooner declared, than he haughtily uſed him more like a ſlave than a 


have an opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of the crown, which ſoon after 


themſelves to his government or not; for many that never did, but 
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elive | 3 
_ The truce granted at Dumfries on the zoth of October, in the pre- Rym. Foed. 
nd,0 cling year, expiring on Whitſunday, Edward renewed the war about am, i. p.868; 


Midſummer ; 


Walſing. Hift. 
Reg. Angl. 
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460 Tux HISTORY or SCOTLANS 


An. 1301. Midſummer; and dividing his great army into two bodies, one. 


Chron. de i ‚ Pp. | 
Cabcicol. commanded himſelf, the other being under the prince of Wales, 


Ann, de his ſon; and both entering Scotland by the weſtern border, and bein 
Abing. far ſuperior in power to the Scots, theſe retired before them as the 
advanced : yet the Scots intercepted their convoys, cut off parties and 
' ſeized a number of horſes, and retarded the march of their army to 
ſuch a degree, that, during the whole campaign, they were Only able 
to take the ſtrong caſtle of Carlaverock in Anandale, after a long ſiege 
which the Scots had retaken ſome time before. Edward, being ſen. 
ſible that the Scots recovered in winter what he got in ſummer, reloived 
to paſs the winter in Scotland, that, by his preſence, he might prevent 
the attempts of the enemy, and choſe the town of Linlithgow for his 
refidence during that ſeaſon. 
At this place Edward received advice from his plenipotentiaries a 
Aſmiers in France, that, in purſuance of his warrant given at Dun. 
pace, the 14th of October, they had agreed to another truce for the 
Scots; importing, that the king of France had often deſired the king 
of England not to moleſt the king and people of Scotland ; that the 
treaties concerning the ſame being, by divers impediments, obſtruded 
and delayed, therefore, to put an end to that affair, they had agreed 
on the following articles : 
TI. © The ceſſation of arms was to continue till the Zoth of the 
month of November, anno 1302. | 
2. The plenipotentiaries ſhall meet again at Monſtreville, a fort 
“ night after Eaſter, to treat of ſuch affairs as remain unadjuſted; pro- 
ce vided always, that the earls of Flanders, Bar, &c. ſhall not be con- 
ce fidered or mentioned by the king of England as his allies. 
3. That the lands, caſtles, &c. taken from the Scots by the Eng- 
“ liſh, before the ratification of the preſent treaty, ſhall be put into 
ce the hands of the king of France, till the approaching feaſt of Al. 
“ ſaints, and be by him committed to the cuſtody of the duke of Bur- 
« gundy, or other perſon unſuſpected to the king of England. 


Rym. Feeder. 
tom. ii. p.892. 


4. That the treaty ſhall be ratified by the king of England; with 


ce this allowance, that although the king of France a ways gives the 
* title of king of Scotland to John Baliol, and calls the Scots his allies 
yet as the king of England maintains the contrary, declares that he 

« acknowledges neither as ſuch.” | 
Although Edward, at the French king's deſire, had prolonged the 
truce to the 3oth of November; yet, that it might be of as little uk 
to them as poſſible, and in order to have a great power to attack them 
An. 1:02. as ſoon as it ſhould expire, he iſſued his writs to the ſtates of Ireland, 
21d. p. 8%. commanding them to be in readineſs with all their forces, to enable 
him to put an end to the war in Scotland with all expedition, in cak 
the treaty then carrying on with France did not take effect. Edward 
Walſing Hif. being returned to England, ſent the earl of Lincoln and lord Hugh | 
Diſpencer ambaſſadors to the pope, to ſet forth the injuries done d 
him and the nation by the Scots; and to entreat his holineſs to give 0 
further credit to the falſe repreſentations of thoſe traitors and mu 
derers, who had ſo much impoſed upon him. But Boniface, alreac 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Scotiſh right, not only forbid Edward 
moleſt them, but demanded, in behalf of the late king John, a fol 


reſtitution of all his eſtate in England: but Edward was fo far fron 
agree; 


2 


— 8 N ke —_— 1 


82 


Tuz HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


greeing to the p | 
4 8 John 4 a nephew of his own. 

A treaty for F 
the kings of England and France, John Comyn earl of Buchan, James 
lord ſteward of Scotland, John Soules, Engleram Umfraville, William 
Baliol, William Lamberton biſhop of St. Andrews, and Matthew 
Crambeth biſhop of Dunkeld, were ſent plenipotentiaries to afliſt 


year, and afterwards to Whitſunday, anno 1303. 


Scotland with a numerous army, not with a defign to fight; for the 
Scots, after ſo many loſſes, he believed could not reſiſt: wherefore 
dividing his army in the neighbourhood of Roſlin in Lothian, five miles 
to the ſouth-weſtward of Edinburgh, into three bodies, and marching 
ſome diſtance one from the other, the more conveniently to ravage the 
country, theſe, imagining there was no danger, marched in a careleſs 
manner; and, without informing themſelves of the condition of their 
enemies, continued to commit the moſt unheard-of depredations. To 
| ſtop theſe deſtructive proceedings, lord John Comyn of Badenach, 
aſſiſted by John Frazer, the moſt potent man in Teviotdale, raiſed 
about eight thouſand men, and marched againſt them, to abridge the 
limits of their plundering, or otherwiſe, if an opportunity offered for 
action, to embrace it, which ſooner happened than was expected; for 
the Engliſh, little expecting to be aſſaulted by an enemy they had ſo 
often beat and brought ſo low, advanced with too great temerity in 
an enemy's country. The firſt body, under the command of Sea- 
grave the general, (by Scotiſh writers called Ralph Confray) was 
attacked by the Scots with ſuch violence, that they ſoon broke and 
defeated them ; and a great ſlaughter enſuing, ſome, who eſcaped, fly- 
ing to the next body, carried dread and diſmay along with them. All 
being now in the greateſt hurry and confuſion, the cry was arm, arm, 
while they exhorted each other to behave like men, for their lives and 
the honour of their country; and the Scots furiouſly attacking them, 
a fierce battle began: the Scots, unwilling to loſe the honour obtained 
by their late victory, and the Engliſh, to recover their honour, fought 


tained a bloody ſucceſs. CD 
The third body of the Engliſh advanced in a great rage to avenge 
themſelves on the Scots, not doubting to gain an eaſy victory over them 
by their great ſufferings in the late battle, and attacked them with in- 
trepidity. The Scots, at this unexpected aſſault, were not a little diſ- 
mayed, having loſt a number of men in the former engagements, and 
many by wounds and fatigue were unable to engage afreſh. But their 
leaders, to encourage them to renew the fight, ſet before them the chance 
they had in fighting, and certain deſtruction inflying ; and having com- 
manded them to kill their priſoners, to prevent their falling on them 
n the heat of action, and arm their ſervants with the ſpoils of the ſlain, 
hey brought their army, thus recruited, in view. The battle began, and 
being tought fiercely on both ſides, victory continued a long time doubtful. 
he Scots, by their commanders being reminded of the honour gained 
their double victory, took courage, and charged the enemy with ſuch 
| 6 B violence, 


8 demand, that ſome time after he gave his Whole 


like men in deſpair; but the Scots at laſt putting them to flight, ob- 
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for a general ere _ carrying on in France between Rymer. Fee. 
| dera, tom. its 


p. 906. 


thereat; and the truce was at firſt prolonged to Eaſter in the preſent Ibid. p. 913. 


The laſt truce being about to expire, the lord John Seagrave, regent Ibid. p. 919. 
of Scotland, who wintered at Berwick, was ſent by Edward into An. 1303. 


Boet. Scot. 
Hiſt. lib. 14. 
Buchan. Rer. 


Scot. lib. 8. 


Walſing. Hiſt, 


p. 86. 


Chron. Abing. 
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what they could to leſſen this triple victory; yet Tyrrel, the moſt im 
partial of them all, gives us the following relation: ors 


Tyrr. Hiſt. 
Eogl. vol. in 
P. 153. 


Ry m. Fad, 
vol. 11. p.92, 
930. 


Roſlin, in the year 1302. 


memorable victories, yet it was not ſo abroad, as will appear by the 
following letter, ſept by the above named Scotiſh plenipotentiaries à 


« fit the Scots ſhould accept of it, notwithſtanding the loſs ſome wi 


: 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
violence, that they broke them, and obtained a complete vidtory 


Although certain Engliſh writers, for want of candor, have done 


<« The lord John de Seagrave; guardian of Scotland, having Win. 
« tered at Berwick, reſolved to march into that kingdom, and hole 
c to reduce it to the king's obedience ; but when; early in the mori. 
« ing, they came near Edinburgh, the Engliſh generals divided the 
« army into two battalions ; where the firſt, conſiſting of three hun. 
te dred men at arms, was commanded by the lord de Seagraye hin. 
© ſelf, and the ſecond by his brother, a very valiant ſoldier, Theſ⸗ 
© battalions marched about four miles from each other; but not bein 
« aware of an ambuſcade that the Scots had laid for them in the wa 
ce they had like all of them to have fallen into it: but when diſco. 
c vered, the lord Seagrave was adviſed by his officers to retreat to the 
<« next battalion, that was then coming up; but he, thinking that 9 
ce be a diſparagement to his valour, raſhly declined it; and ſo the Scot 
« proving too hard for him, he was taken priſoner, with about twenty 
« of his men, beſides ſeveral others who were killed. And ſo the 
ce ſecond diviſion coming up, were likewiſe routed, and Robert | 
c Coſter, a moſt valiant officer, who then ſerved under the king of 
© England, was killed. When this engagement happened, fir Roben 
c Nevill, who commanded a third diviſion, was at maſs with his men, 
© jt being the firſt Sunday in Lent ; but on a ſudden, hearing that the 
x Scots had the advantage, and had taken the general priſoner, he 
** preſently made haſte to the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, where he 
te behaved himſelf ſo gallantly, that he reſcued the lord Seagrave, aul 
© ſeveral other priſoners, and ſo procured an honourable retreat for ou 
& forces, though not without conſiderable loſs on the Engliſh fide.” 

Though Engliſh hiſtorians have carped at theſe noble and eve 


Paris to the ſtates of the kingdom, concerning the peace conclude 
there betwixt the kings of England and France; wherein, after having: 
wiſhed him, and thoſe who adhered to him, health, triumph, and tix 
ſpirit of comfort, they tell him, © that. a perpetual peace was col 
« cluded and ſworn to by the kings of France and England, exclulns 
« of the Scots; and the king of France, continuing his friendſhip for 
ce them, had ſent ambaſſadors to the court of England, to deſire thi 
ce the truce with Scotland might be prolonged, and the two kings ft 
« meet. That, on an interview, (now all their quarrels are tak 
« away, and a perfect friendſhip eſtabliſhed between them) it woul 
<« be more eaſy to bring about a peace with Scotland: and, in the meal 
« time, if the deſigned truce was agreed to by king Edward, it w 


<« ſuſtain by being kept ſo long out of their annual rent. But if the 
« heart of that prince be, like that of king Pharaoh, hardened ſo fa 
ce as to reject all reaſonable terms, even in that caſe, they adviſed thel 
cc countrymen not to deſpair ; but to ſhew themſelves, more than 
<« men of reſolution and courage. And did the Scots but know 19 
<« highly their valour in the late battles is celebrated in all parts "wy 


— 2 


7 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 


« they would be greatly pleaſed, and encouraged to perſevere in the 
« nerformance of noble and generous feats, in defence of their country. 
« And that it was their inclination and earneſt defire to return with all 
« expedition, to ſerve their country to the utmoſt of their power; but 


« compliſhed their bufineſs. That his ambaſſadors would probably go 
« from the court of England to Scotland: if they did, hoped they 
« would be received and entertained with all the reſpe& imaginable, 
« both for their honour and that of the kingdom.” 

REMARK. Surely never was a people more impoſed upon than the 
Scots were, both by Edward and Philip, kings of England and France, 
though the former ſeems to have ated with more candor than the 
latter; for the truces granted by Edward to the Scots, were made with 
great reluctance, as being forced by Philip: for he being in poſſeſſion 
of Edward's province of Guienne in France, for the reſtoring of which 
a treaty had for ſome time been carried on between both princes, Ed- 
ward, at the deſire of Philip, durſt not refuſe granting the truces, for 
fear of diſſolving the treaty. DE 
But both kings now being iniquitouſly agreed to give up their allies 
the Scots and Flemmings, by excluding them the late treaty, they both 
became great ſufferers ; the Scots by Edward, who ſubdued their coun- 
try anew, While the earl of Flanders was left to the mercy of Philip, 
Iwho not only compelled him to ſurrender his country, but alſo himſelf 
nd his two ſons, who were put in dureſs. And ſuch was the wicked- 
neſs of Philip on this occaſion, that he not only deſerted the Scots his 
allies, but by fair promiſes perſuaded their ambaſſadors, as appears in 
he above letter, that he would, at a future interview with king Ed- 
ard, procure them a ſeparate peace; which 'tis manifeſt he never in- 
ended, by his not mentioning it thereafter, Beſides, 'tis evident that 
either of the contracting parties deſigned to do any thing for their 
liſtreſſed allies, who being now deemed foes, the ſaid princes mutually 
[wore not to aſſiſt their enemies: and as to Philip's leaving the Scots to 
he mercy of Edward, that was to preyail on him to abandon his allies 


OS... TT... Eo 


(Wc Flemmings, who of late had gained ſeveral advantages over him. 
1 By this we may learn the little regard ſhewn by powerful princes to 


he intereſt of their leſs potent allies, who though artfully drawn in 
dy them to their aſſiſtance, yet are wickedly betrayed by them to their 
Fuin. By this treaty, John, the late king of Scotland, being deprived 
df all hopes of ever being reſtored, he lived on his eſtate in Normandy 
n France the reſidue of his days as a private perſon. His eſtates in 


eſſion of king Edward, he, in the year 1306, beſtowed them on his 
ephew, John of Britain. + 


en The three victories obtained by the Scots in the neighbourhood of 
i NLoſlin over three armies of Edward in one day, enraged him to the 


alt degree; and being willing to blot out the ignominy, and put an 


1 nd to thoſe long and deſtructive wars as ſoon as poſſible, he ſum- 

1 —= all the militia of England to meet him at Roxburgh on Whit- 

unday. 3 

7 In the mean time the Scots laid fiege to Stirling-caſtle; but being Mat. Weſt, 


he garriſon were ſo cautious in the management of their proviſions, 
hat the Scots, deſpairing of taking it, at laſt raiſed the ſiege. The 


« the king of France would not ſuffer them to depart, till he had ac- 


Fngland and Scotland being ſome time before ſequeſtered, and in poſ- Rym. Fel. 


p- 1029. 


nable to reduce it by force, they attempted to do it by famine; but Flor. Hit. 


caſtle 
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Mat, Weſtm. brave man by a certain Englifh hiſtorian, is, that he was a ſoldier d 


464 Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
An. 1303. caſtle N being reduced to great ſtraits, through the want of prov lhe 
fent a meſſenger to king Edward, to acquaint hit with their gg 4. 
dition, and to deſire relief: but the meſſenger proving a traitor, len 
of going to the king, went to the Scots, and acquainted them with 
the ſtate of the caſtle; on which they returned, and, renewing th 
fiege, preſſed it ſo hard, that the garriſon ſurrendered within the 10 
of three days to the lord John Soules, on the terms of ſaying ther 
lives, and to be conducted to their lord the king of England; which 
being performed, Soules victualled it, and manned it with a ſtron 

arriſon. . : „ 
Buchan, Hit. Edward muſtered his army at Rexburgh, which, according 10 
Tor. kb. ſome writers, was the moſt numerous he ever had. It muſt the 
yr. Hiſt. | | | 

Engl. vol. iii, have been very great; for the army muſtered atNewcaſtle upon Tine, t 
p- 129. invade Scotland, in the year 1298, amounted to above one hundred and 
four thouſand and five hundred men, viz. of choice horſe or tro 5 
two thouſand, of light horſe or dragoons above two thouſand five hun. 
dred, and of foot, including the Welſh, above one hundred thoufin 
With the preſent and ſtill more numerous army, Edward march 
northwards; and being of opinion that the ſiege of the ſtrong caſt 
of Stirling would occaſion a great loſs of time to reduce it, he paſt 
it; and marching northwards about fifty-two miles, laid fiege to the 
caſtle of Brechin, then under the command of Thomas Mauf ; Probe 
ably predeceſſor of the noble family of Panmure, to which it after. 
wards belonged till the year 1715, when it was forfeited, to the'gret 
loſs of the preſent worthy deſcendant of that family. And althouy 
Edward had violently battered the caſtle with huge ftones for a long 
time, it proved of no effect, as appears by Maul's obſerving wher 
one of the ſtones hit, and wiping it with a handkerchief which he 
had in his hand ; but being on the wall of the caſtle a few days afte, 
he was unluckily ſtruck by one of theſe ſtones on the breaſt, which 
bereft him of life. This affected the defendants in ſuch mannet, 
that they ſurrendered to Edward ſoon after. The character given thi 


Flor. Hiſt. 


et, undaunted courage and great reſolution ; that the vigour and ſtrenga 


of his body were very great; and that he was not afraid to defend te 
ſmall fortreſs committed to his charge, againſt a royal army: 

Boet. Hit. From this place the king marched, and inveſted the caſtle of Ur: 

Seor. ID. 14» quhart in the county of Murray, (but now, by its being divided, i 

Scot. lib. 8. the county of Roſs) which being taken by ſtorm, all were put to tit 

fword. This occafioned others to ſurrender in time, for fear of tis 

fame fate. Edward, on his return fouthwards, ſeizing on the abb 

of Dunfermling, burnt it all, except the church and cells belonging® 

the monks; for there were divers large apartments in it, fortified I 

the Scots, whence they uſed to ſally, and ſpoil the neighbouring cout 

try. After which continuing his march to Stirling, he now laid fie 

to the caſtle, which, after a vigorous defence, ſurrendered on the 4t 

of July, on terms of life and limb: but Edward, contrary to ti 

articles of capitulation, ſent the brave governor, William Oliver, (wht 

fo gallantly defended this caſtle about four years before, and at tl 

time) to England, where he was committed to dureſs. 12 

An. 130. Engliſh writers, ſeemingly aſhamed of this hard and cruel treat 

lt ment, put the caſe in a different light, by telling us, © That Edwal 

«« having left Dunfermling, went to the fiege of * zl 

p | | atter 


Taz HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 465 
« battered it with engines, which threw ſtones of two hundred pounds 
« weight, which ſhook the walls to that degree, that they fell down 
jn divers places. However, the beſieged continued to defend them- 
« ſelves gallantly with their military engines, and killed many of the 
« befiegers ; Nay, the king himſelf was in great danger, by the num- 
« her of ſtones and arrows ſhot by the beſieged : but a wide breach 
« being made in the wall at laſt, and the ditch filled up with faggots 
« and other ſtuff, and having ordered an affault to be made, Edward 
« made a ſhort ſpeech to encourage his men, ſetting forth the juſtice 
« of his cauſe; and although the nobility of Scotland had often ſworn 
« fealty, and done him homage as their ſupreme lord, they had never- 
« theleſs rebelled againſt him, and were as often ſubdued by him; and 
« this being the laſt place to be taken, was held out by an inconſi- 
« derable fellow: he therefore hoped they would make a vigorous 
« affault, which would greatly redound to their honour, and that of 
« their country. Now, there being no hopes of relief, a ſurrender 
« was offered, upon the terms of life and limb; which not being 
„ admitted, no other terms were to be had than to ſurrender at diſ- 
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« cretion, which the governor would not agree to, till reduced to the laſt 1 

« extremity, when the garriſon gave up the caſtle on the 2oth of July, FB 15 
and ſurrendered themſelves, being reduced to twenty-eight in number, l 
to Edward, with ropes about their necks, and bare-footed, confeſſing "I 
( © themſelves worthy of death; which, according to our author, pre- waifing. Hitt: my 
a © vailed on Edward's good-nature to ſpare their lives.” p. 89. 11 
8 Edward having learnt that the vigorous oppoſition he met with from {RRM 
i the Scots, was in a great meaſure owing to his cruel treatment of them, Wl! 
8 whereby they were drove to deſpair, and induced to revolt; to remedy nl 
which, after this his fourth expedition into Scotland, he had recourſe 1 
s milder methods, by allowing thoſe who voluntarily ſubmitted great 1 
advantages, which he formerly would not. To which end he ap- | 47 
6 pointed commiſſioners to treat with thoſe nominated by the nobility of 1 1 


Scotland, that were lately in arms againſt him; the terms whereof 338 
were of the following tenor: 1 

« Articles agreed on by Richard de Burgh earl of Ulſter, Aymer de An. 1304. Wh; 
« Valance lord of Montignak, Henry de Piercy knight, and John de oy 1 d Gr „ 
Benſted clerk, on the part of king Edward; and John Comyn of RW . 
Badenach, and his adherents, both at home and abroad, on the other Wk 
part: for the faithful obſervation and keeping of which, the ſaid v8 
carl, lord Aymer, Henry, and John, in the name of Edward; and || 
the ſaid John Comyn, Edmund Comyn of Kilbride, John de Gra- ee 
ham, John de Vaux, Godfrey de Roos, John de Maxwell ſenior, ne 
* Peter de Bendergyſt, Walter Berkley de Kerdan, Hugh de Loth, 1 
William de Erth, James de Roos, and Walter de Rathevan, knights, 1 
for themſelves and all their adherents, that would be in the peace 1 | 


- 
-— 


cc 


ſs | TRE 
fr and faith of the king, were ſworn to the following articles. 1 
. ol 1. © All who accede to the peace with the ſaid John Comyn, except 1 
E 1 the perſons hereafter named, ſhall have their lives and limbs pre- "MY 
& | ſerved, be free from impriſonment, and not be diveſted of their F446 
W eſtates, unleſs for fines for treſpaſſes committed againſt the king; wi) 
15 and all minors to have the terms as to life, limb, impriſonment, and dil. 
* difinheritance. | | 14 ih 

2. All fines, for crimes committed againſt the king, ſhall be regu- 3 

lated in his next parliament ; as ſhall alſo the ſtate of Scotland. i 
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Ibid. 


c Morham and his father; and all hoſtages for the payment of pri 
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3. © All the ſtrong holds in Scotland, that are now in the k; 
hands, or thoſe of his friends, ſhall remain therein, and the ch 
of keeping them ſhall be defrayed by the owners thereof. 
4. „ That the priſoners on both ſides be diſcharged, except Pete; 


g's 
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c 
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c 
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* ſoners ranſoms be releaſed.” The perſons excepted were Roben 
biſhop of Glaſgow, James lord Steward of Scotland, John Souls; 
David Graham, Alexander Lindſay, Simon Fraſer, Thomas Bocce 
and William Wallace. The biſhop, Steward, and Soules, to han 
their lives and limbs ſaved, neither to be impriſoned nor diſinherited. 
but to be baniſhed for the ſpace of two years beyond the river Trey 
in England; and that Steward's caſtles be put into Edward's poſſeſſion 
during his exile, and the expence of keeping them defrayed by him. 
ſelf. Graham and Lindſay were to have the ſame conditions, and 9 
be baniſhed Scotland for half a year, the former beyond the rivg 
Tweed, and the latter beyond that of Trent. Fraſer and Boece were 
likewiſe allowed the fame terms, but baniſhed the king's dominion 
for the ſpace of three years. But as to the incomparable Wallace, hy 
was to be wholly at the king's mercy : for it may probably have bee 
thought, had other terms been offered him, that he would have fe. 
jected them, as formerly, to the king's diſhonour. This treaty wy 
ſigned at Stratford on the gth day of February, anno 1304. 
After the reduction of Stirling-caſtle, Edward employed the reſt q 
the ſummer in ſettling the ſtate of Scotland; and having appointe 
governors for the ſeveral caſtles, and other fortreſſes, he appointel 
John Seagrave a ſecond time his lieutenant, or governor of the king: 
dom ; and, a little before winter, returned to England. 
Edward, ſoon after his arrival in London, held a parliament in thit 
city in the time of Lent. He enjoined the biſhop of Glaſgow, Rober 
Bruce ear! of Carrick, and John de Moubray, the chief of the Scotiſ 
nobility that were concerned in the late war againſt him, to conſider d 
a proper day and place for calling a parliament, to take cognizance d 
the ſtate of the kingdom and people of Scotland; and likewiſe, wh 
are the fitteſt perſons to be entruſted with the government thereof, wit 
the number and quality of the Scotiſh nobility that ſhould come to tit 
{aid parliament. To which they returned anſwer the day following 
viz. That a parliament could not conveniently aſſemble in Scotland 
before Midſummer; the place to be appointed by the king; tit 
«« perſons fit to be choſen members thereof were two biſhops, tw 
ec abbots, two earls, two barons, and two commoners ; and as to tit 
« perſons to be concerned in the government of the kingdom, the 
% were of opinion, that the regent and miniſtry, with the communi 
<« of the kingdom, were the fitteſt to be entruſted with the care d 
ce the nation.” 
Theſe opinions being read before the king and council on the 200 
of March, Edward appointed the parliament to meet three weeks alt! 
Midſummer, and that ten men ſhould be choſen by the community 
Scotland to repreſent it. (This, for 'aught I can learn, is the ff 
national council held in Scotland, properly called a parliament, bf 
having the community repreſented in it; for the kings of Scotland, be 
fore Edward uſurped the ſuperiority thereof, called none to their cor 
cils but the nobility, prelates, and others of dignified clergy.) It wi 


moved, that the perſons elected to repreſent the community 1 
"= 


La, 
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have their expences allowed them; to which Edward anſwered, that 0:9. eſtab. 
they ſhould be defrayed by the community of the nation whom they n Tur. 

xreſented. . | © | 
1 he abovementioned parliament, appointed to have been held at 
London three weeks after Midſummer, was prorogued to the 1 5th of 
September; at which time the Scotiſh commiſſioners repaired to it, 
' viz. the biſhops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, the abbots of Cowper 
and Melroſs, the earl of Buchan, and fir John Monteith, (in room of 
carl Patrick, who did not come) John de Moubray, Robert de Keith, 
Adam de Gordon, and John de Inchmartin. Theſe being joined with 
twenty perſons of the ſame quality, and ſworn, ſet about ſettling the 
government of Scotland; and nominated John of Britany, Edward's 
nephew, lieutenant or governor of Scotiand, fir William Bevercote 
chancellor, fir John Sandale chamberlain, and fir Robert Heron comp- 
troller, with ſheriffs for the ſeveral counties; juſtices of the peace, co- 
roners, and governors of the ſeveral caſtles, being regulated, together 
with the cuſtoms, laws, and every thing elſe relating to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, at Sheen on the river Thames in the county of 
Surrey, now called Richmond. - 
Edward was ſo well ſatisfied with the concluſion of this great affair, 
in hopes of a firm and laſting peace, that he granted to the Scotiſh 
| nobility, who were lately in arms againſt him, not only double. the 
time to pay their fines in, but allowed them wherewithal to ſubſiſt on, 
according to their ſeveral degrees and quality, till their compoſitions 
were paid, and ſoon after confirmed the ſame by his latters patents of 
the following tenor : | ke: 
« Edward, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, Rym. Fed. 
* and duke of Aquitain, to all who ſhall hear or ſee theſe letters, tom. ü. p.968. 
greeting. In perpetual memory of the under written, be it known 
4e toall man, that the people of Scotland; after they had been in our 
** allegiance and homage, and bound to us by an oath of fealty, and 
by charters in as ſtrong a manner as we and our council could de- 
viſe; yet they, by evil counſel, aroſe and made war againſt us, com- 
mitting robberies, burnings, murders, felonies, and other evils and 
miſchief, in our land of Scotland, and in part of England, and to 
the utmoſt of their power, contrary to their fealty, homage, and 
allegiance. But-many of them having returned to our peace and 
- obedience ſince, were graciouſly received by us. And John Comyn 
lord of Badenach, with certain of his aſſociates, having ſubmitted 
ſince, were likewiſe kindly received. And as to their fines for the 
treſpaſſes committed againſt us, and for the eſtabliſhment of Scot- 
land, they ſhall be at our diſpoſal. 5 
* And notwithſtanding of the numerous contempts, treſpaſſes, out- 
rages, and diſobedience of the Scots againſt us have been ſo great, 
that a recompence ſufficient cannot be made for them, and although 
' we cannot ſuffer the ſaid crimes to paſs with impunity; yet ſince the 
Scots have behaved well and loyally, ſince we were laſt in thoſe parts, 
and from the hopes we have of their good behaviour and ſervice here- 
after, we have granted, and hereby do grant, that their lives and 
limbs ſhall be ſaved, and their bodies free from impriſonment, and 
they ſhall not be diſinherited. Saving to us always the lordſhips, lands, 
tenements, domains, and appurtenances of the royalty of Scotland, 
(alienated by John Baliol, late king thereof) to diſpoſe of them as 
we 
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us, all anger, rancour, and manner of ill-will, we had at any tir 
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Adam de Gordon and Simon de Fraſer, knights; therefore unneceffay 
to be repeated. V7.9 


Tyr. Hiſt. 
Engl. vol. iii. 
p. 167. 


t two years rents of their ſeveral lands or eſtates, unleſs they can ſheꝶ 
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*- we ſhall judge proper. And we do hereby pardon and releäiſg gl 
« perſons, that have ſubmitted to us, of all crimes' committed Adin 


« apainſt them; but they ſhall nevertheleſs pay that ordefed BY us 
* nnd our council, according to our decree of the following pufpot; 
1. © We order and ordain, that John Comyn, with his'afſociate, 

te who ſubmitted upon articles, to make ſatisfaction for the erimes 
committed by them, for which they ſhall pay three years rents of 
« their ſeveral eſtates, towards defraying the expence of erecting new 
« caſtles and other fortreſſes in Scotland, for the ſecurity and welfare 
« of the nation; or to ſuch other purpoſes as ſhall be judged neceffary, 
© and likewiſe pardon the ſaid John Comyn and David Graham + 
« penalties incurred by them for ſtaying abroad, contrary to the {aj 
& articles. ON 
2. lt is ordained by us and our council, that the Scots who {yh 
emitted to us before the reſignation of John de Baliol, ſhall only px 


ee an acquittance to the contrary.” The like order was made touching 


3- © It is farther ordered and ordained, that the ſeveral biſhops 
© abbots, priors, and clergy of the kingdom of Scotland, (except the 
© biſhop of Glaſgow) ſhall, for their ſeveral tranſgreſſions, pay one 


e year's revenue; unleſs they can, by a proper inſtrument, ſhew that 


W 
« they are diſcharged, or ought to be excuſed.” And the biſhop cf 
Glaſgow was to be diſcharged on the fame terms with John Comyn, cc 
excepting his baniſhment, which was remitted. TOLD 6 
4. © And as Ingleram de Umfraville only ſubmitted a few day; Wi * 
ce before the granting of theſe patents, he ſhall pay five years rents df 
ce his eſtate; and William de Baliol and John Wychard ſhall, for the to 
« ſame reaſon, pay four years revenue; and that Hugh de Ardroflan, in 
« John de Naper, and John de Makilgowny, aſſiſtants to the fad BMW he 
« Hugh de Ingleram, ſhall pay a fine of three years rent of thei be 
« reſpective lands. 415 711 TS af 
5. © As to the time and manner of paying the ſaid compoſitions c h.: 
ee fines, the king's lieutenant and chamberlain of Scotland ſhall make B 
* a juſt eſtimate of the value of the offenders lands and tenements Wi eſ 
* according to which the fines are to be rated; and half the income m 
eto be paid annually, and the other moiety to be applied towards the Wi c 
© ſupport and maintenance of their ſeveral families. an tr 
6. And our will is not that this our determination ſhould be ei 
* tended to ſuch of the Scotiſh nation as were priſoners at this timo pe 
nor to thoſe who have not ſubmitted to us. 1 1 pe 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters patents to h ce 
« ſealed at Weſtminſter, on the 15th day of October, 1305. 
On the abovementioned tranſactions, an eminent Engliſh hiſtoria 8 a 
has made the following remark : © That the great council aforeſad Wi ro 
«© having, within the ſpace of twenty days, finiſhed the articles abon f th 
« ſpecified, for the obſervation of which all the Scotiſh nobility; pe << 
e lates, and other dignified clergymen, took a ſolemn oath, but 9 be 
<. little purpoſe; fince moſt of them ſoon after, renouncing their ae ©: 
&« glance to king Edward, ſet up. a king of their own, as will quick) 0 


appear. So impoſſible is it for a foreign prince to ſubdue 4 * 
hs « af 
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« and warlike nation, as long as the nobility. and gentry: keep their 
« eſtates, as they were then allowed. But ſo far were they from 
« thinking it an obligation to hold them on the terms preſcribed by 
« the ſaid articles, that they choſe to take arms a- new, rather than pay 
« their ſeveral compoſitions.” -, C 
Although the Scots were ſo; often vanquiſhed, and forced to ſwear 
fealty to Edward, yet they could not quietly ſubmit to the yoke; for 
there were certain impenetrable places in the country, that afforded a 
retreat to thoſe who could not live in ſlayery, which greatly promoted 
the reſtoration of the kingdom to its ancient rights and liberties. This 
Edward dreaded, in the midſt of his ſucceſ e. 
Beſides, Robert, Bruce, earl of Carrick, now began to declare him- 
ſelf, To. the injuſtice of his grand-father's being excluded the ſuc- 
ceſſion, he added the bitterneſs. of perſonal diſappointments; for it 
was now evident that Edward never intended to place him on the 
throne: wherefore he reſolved to endeavour to free his country from 
the ſlavery it groaned under, and to ſecure the crown of Scotland to 


himſelf, to which he pretended a lawful title. 


Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, of the ſame ſentiments, and to have the 
intereſt of his country much at heart. This conformity of opinions 


« ſhall jointly act to procure the crown of Scotland for Robert. 2. In 
* conſideration of Comyn's ſervice in this affair, Bruce ſhall make 
over to him all his private patrimony, and appoint him lieutenant 


0 graces of his army. 


atters being thus agreed on, Robert tepaired to Edward's court, 


to endeavour to gain to his party certain Scotiſh lords. in the king's 


intereſt, In the mean time, whether Comyn had repented of what 
he had done, as is by ſome affirmed, or only contrived the plot to 
betray Bruce, is uncertain : be that as it will, he diſcoyered the whole 
affair to Edward; nay, ſent him the original contract, under their 
hands and ſeals. Whereupon the king deſigned forthwith to ſecure 
Bruce; but, fearing that his brethren and other accomplices ſhould 


| eſcape, contented himſelf with watching him narrowly, in hopes of | 
| making ſome new diſcoveries by means of Comyn, with whom Bruce 


carried on a cloſe correſpondence, and communicated to him all his 
tranſactions at court. 


But Edward's deſign could not be fo ſecretly conducted but it was 


perceived by earl Gomer, (by Boece called Glomer) which is ſup- 


poſed to be a corruption of Montgomery, an old friend of the Bru- 
cean family, then at London, who obſerving Robert to be narrowly 
watched, and not daring by word of mouth to diſcover ſo important 
a ſecret, ſent him a pair of ſpurs, with ſome pieces of gold, as if bor- 
rowed of him. Bruce being a man of great penetration, imagined 
there was a myſtery in this pretended reſtitution of his friend's, and 
concluded, he meant by it to adviſe him to make his eſcape. In this 
belief he immediately reſolved to return to Scotland, which he exe- 
cuted with ſuch addreſs and diligence, that it was not poſſible to pre- 


6 D with 


John Comyn of Badenach, from the colour of his face Grnamed the Bret. Hit. 
Red, a Scotiſh lord of great diſtinction, though of leſs repute than _ 


occaſioned thoſe lords to communicate their thoughts to each other, 1306. 


which ended in an agreement conſiſting of two articles. 1. They "EY 


vent him, much leſs to overtake him; and to prevent a diſcovery by poet. Hig. 
the track of his Horſes feet, it being winter, and the ground covered vcr. lib. 14. 
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lib. 14+ 
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Buchan, Hiſt, 
lib. 8. 


aldldded to the plot he had laid, by expoſing him to the king's reſent 
ment, he was under à neceffity of declaring himſelf ; whereupon fuck 


Mat. Weſlm, 


Flor. Hiſt. 


* 


Walſing. Hiſt. 


Chron. Abing, cc 


> begun and headed by Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, ſon (grandſo) 
y 


Tit HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
with ſid,” He cauſed'a ſmith the following night to ſhoe! his how, 
backwards, and immediately ſetting out from London, arrived at * 
caſtle of Lochimaban, in Anaridale, the ſeventh day after; where h. 
joined His brother David, and Robert Fleming, to whom he had ſcar, 
declared the cauſe of his flight, when he diſcovered a meſſenger with 
letters from Comyn to king Edward, ſetting forth, „That Bruce 
© ſhould be ſpeedily put to death; that delays were dangerous, leg, 
<« man ſo nobly deſcended and popular as he, by adding boldneg he 


* 


Bruce being not) fully cotivinced; that Comyn had betray 
him, and having learnt by the meſſenger” that he was then 2 
Dumfries, Haſtened thither, and lighting of him in the church 
of the Franciſcan or Cordelier friars, he ſhewed him his yy 
letters, which'he, with the greateſt aſſuranse, denied to be his. Thi 
provoked Brucè to ſuch 4 degree, that he ſtabbed Him with his owy 
hand; and as he was mounting his horſe, James Lindſay and: Roger 
Kirkpatrick perceiving by his countenance that he was troubled, aſkey 
him the cauſe : after having related to them the whole affair, he fd 
he thought Ke had killed Comyn: © What, ſays Lindſay; wilt you le 
A matter of that conſequence upon, I thought !” and ran into the 
church and diſpatched him outright, together with Robert Comyn hi 
kinſman, who endeavoured to fave him. This bold ſtroke having 


numbers of men repaired to him from all parts, that he ſoon found 
himſelf in a condition to go well attended to Scone, where he ya 
crowned King of Schnee. re: it ey rel 
But as the above relation is controverted by Engliſh writers, | 
think it will not be amiſs to hear what they fay in that reſpect. 
This year begins with a moſt dangerous infurfection of the Scaty 


& of him who former preten ded to the crown of Scotland; whut 
« the father did openly, the ſon carried on privately, Of this pla 
« Edward being informed, Bruce fled to Scotland; reſolved to n. 
te aſſuniè the title of king; and knowing there were none ſo able u 
te hinder or promote his deſign as John Comyn lord of Badenach 
cc one of the moſt powerful men of the kingdom, he deſired his bro 
ee thers Thomas and Neal to procure a meeting with him in th 
te cloyſter of the Franciſcan friars at Dumfries; where being met 
« he acquainted Comyn with his deſign, and defired his aſſiſtance 
* but lord Comyn refuſing to be concerned, Bruce, out of revengs 
tc ſtabbed him with his dagger. Comyn finding himſelf wounded 
« fled to the church for ſanctuary, but one of Bruce's brothers, wit 
te others of his retinue, fearing he might recover, followed and mu 
ec dered him outright. Comyn thus diſpatched, Bruce mounted 8 
e horſe, and repaired with his accomplices to the caſtle of Dumffit 
ee where the king's judges were then fitting, and having ſurprird 
« them, they ſurrendered to his mercy, and received from him pal 
< of ſafe conduct to carry them to England.“ : 

| Beſides the above difference between ours and the Engliſh writ 
our own hiſtorians greatly diſagree in reſpe& to that tranſaction. I 
Boethius we are told, that on Comyn's diſcovering the plot by a let 
to king Edward, he gave but little credit to it; and by the-ſame _ 
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ue are farther told, that Bruce's eſcape from London to Scotland was 1 
in the winter time, and the ground being covered with ſnow, Robert . 4s 
-auſed his horſe to be ſhod backwards, to prevent his being diſcovered - 
by the track of his feet. Whereas king Edward's letter to Ando- 
mar de Valence his general, for apprehending Robert Bruce, is dated 
the 5th of April 1306. Now as Robert was only ſeven days on his Rym. Fad: 
journey from London to his caſtle of Lochmaban, it may be preſumed tom. 1 
that Edward's letter for apprehending him could not be many days: 
after ; wherefore his journey may be ſuppoſed not to have been in 
winter, and therefore no occaſion for ſhoeing his horſe backwards. 
But by Buchanan we are told, that on Comyn's diſcovering the plot, Buchan. Hit. 
Bruce was impeached of high treaſon, forbid to depart the court, and lib. 8. 
a private guard ſet over him to obſerve his words and actions: and the 
king's delay to puniſh him for a crime ſo flagrant, proceeded from a 
defire to ſecure his brethren, before they heard either of Robert's being 
apprehended or executed. analy 

| Nenner 2 e 
The family of Bruce was either of a French or Norman extraction, Dugd. Beron. 
for the firſt I read thereof was Robert de Brus, who came into Eng- tom. ii. p. 41. 
land with William the conqueror, anno 1066; and being one of his 
chief favourites, William conferred on him no leſs than forty-three 
manors or lordſhips in the eaſtern riding of Yorkſhire, and fifty-one 
in the weſtern of the ſaid county. Beſides, he is ſaid to have got from 
the king of Scotland the lordſhip of Anandale, that of Eſtrahanent, 
with the lands extending from Donegal and Stranit, to the confines 
of Cumberland; and becoming a vaſſal to David I. king of Scotland, 
he, together with Bern and Baliol, before the battle of the Standard, 
endeavoured to bring about an accommodation between Scotland and 
England; but his overtures being rejected, he renounced his allegiance 
to David, and returned to the Englifh army; and having given his 
Scotiſh eſtate to Robert, his ſecond ſon, he left him with the king of 
Scotland; who ſoon after commencing a war againſt England, Robert 
was taken priſoner by his own father. 


To Adam, his eldeſt ſon, he left moſt of his lands in England, 
anno 1141; but Peter, his great grand-child, and laſt male branch, 
dying ſome time after without iſſue, the Engliſh eſtate was divided 
amongſt four daughters, whereby the name of Bruce became extinct 
Fin England. The Scotiſh branch had better luck; for Robert the ſon, 
lord of Anandale, was ſucceeded by William, his ſon by the lady Iſabel, 
natural daughter of king William the Lion. To William ſuceeeded 
Robert lord of Anandale, who married Ifabel, ſecond daughter of 
David earl of Huntingdon and Garrioch, one of the three ſiſters and 
coheireſſes of John Scot earl of Huntingdon, and laſt count palatine 
of Cheſter. By this match the family of Bruce became very potent, 
and to him ſucceeded his ſon Robert, who was one of the competitors Kym. Ted. 
for the crown of Scotland in right of his mother: and as ſuch, as tom. il. p. 579. 
ready hinted, ſhewed a very great meanneſs of ſpirit. However, 
hough he acknowledged Edward for ſovereign of Scotland, he never 
would own John Baliol for king; and that he might not be compelled 
do this, he gave all his lands in Scotland to Robert his ſon, by 

label de Clare, ſiſter to Gilbert earl of Glouceſter. This Robert, 
cording to the folly of the times, in his juvenile days received the 
ga of the croſs, preparatory to his making an expedition to the Holy 
4 | Land, 
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Anderſ. Ap- 
pend. Hiſtor. 
Eſſay, * 14. 


in our own than in foreign hiſtorians, who, either through indolence 


ce there was a controverſy between lord John Baliol, late king of Scot 


c others. 


'« his want of the royal dignity, from that time heavy calamities bek 


* Scotland, haraſſed with many ſtinging hardſhips, perceiving ts 
people; and that the kingdom of Scotland was betrayed by Im 


c want of good government, expoſed to all dangers, and left as a pre) 
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Land, as did likewiſe Adam de Kilcontack earl of Carrick. The ln. 
ter dying at Acon in Paleſtine, left a beautiful young widow, who 
being married by Robert, he was, in her right, ſtiled carl of Carrick. 
and having had many children by her, the eldeſt was Robert Bruce 


ſince king of Scotland. Robert, the father, dying in Anandale in the 


year 1295, and Robert his ſon, now earl of Carrick, although he wa 
poſſeſſed of the family eſtate in Scotland, would never acknowledes 
John Baliol for king of the nation. Is * 
REMARK. Surely never were people more miſtaken in the genealo 
of a family, than both the Scotiſh and Engliſh writers are in that (x 
Bruce, by having confounded Robert Bruce, ſon to the competits; 
with Robert Bruce his ſon, king of Scotland; which is leſs exCuſeahls 


or careleſſneſs in not ſearching our records, have been guilty of 1 
egregious blunder, as is not only manifeſt by an act of fealty done tg 
king Robert by a general conyocation of the clergy, aſſembled x 
Dundee, on the 24th of February, 1309, but likewiſe by an aq; gf 
parliament of the 17th of March, and a like declaration from a con. 
vention of all the prelates of the kingdom. But, to put it beyond 
diſpute hereafter, it is neceſſary to ſubjoin the act of fealty itſelf, from 
the appendix to Anderſon's hiſtorical eſſay, as rendered into Engi 
by himſelf. 2 

e To all good Chriſtians, to whoſe knowledge theſe preſents ſuil 
te come, the biſhops, abbots, priors, and the reſt of the clergy within 
te the kingdom of Scotland, greeting. Be it known to you, that when 


e land de facto, advanced by the king of England, and the deceaſe 
c lord Robert Bruce, of worthy memory, grand-father of the preſent 
* king Robert, which of them was neareſt in blood to inherit and 
<« reign over the people of Scotland; the loyal people, without heſits 
<« tion, did always maintain, as they did underſtand from their fore 
<« fathers. and predeceſſors, and were firmly perſuaded, that the fai 
ce lord Robert, the grand-father, was, after the deceaſe of king Alex- 
ce ander, and of his niece the daughter of the king of Norway, tit 
e true heir, and ſhould have been preferred to the crown before al 


ee But the enemy of mankind ſowing tares, and by ſundry dec 
ce and contrivances of the competitors, which are too long to reheak 
« the affair took another turn; and by the injury done to him, al 


<« the kingdom of Scotland and its inhabitants, as repeated expericnG 
* the beſt ſchoolmaſter, hath already manifeſtly demonſtrated. 
«© Wherefore the people and commonalty of the ſaid kingdom 6 


te the ſaid lord John was, for ſundry cauſes, made captive by the fi 
“ king of England, impriſoned, and deprived of the kingdom and 


« and brought into bondage, was deſtroyed by huge devaſtationꝭ 
« watered by the bitterneſs of frequent griefs, became deſolate i 


e and that the people were ſpoiled of their goods, and were VF 

« tormented, captivated, put in bonds and impriſoned, and. were d 

< preſſed, ſubjected, and enſlaved, by horrid butcheries of the ! 
| | : | « 


5 
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% and by continual burnings, and were upon the very brink of perpe- 
tual ruin, unleſs, by Divine Providence, fome ſpeedy expedient had 
been found for repairing of a kingdom fo defaced and deſolate, by 
« reſtoring its government, © 
„By the wiſdom of the great King, by whom kings reign, and 
« princes decree judgment, when the people were not able longer 
« to endure ſo many and ſo heavy afflictions, more bitter than 
« death itſelf, ſo frequently befalling them in their perfons and goods, 
« through want of a faithful captain and leader, the people, by the 
« favour of heaven, agreed upon the ſaid lord Robert, now king, in 
© whom the right of his father and grand-father to the aforeſaid 
« kingdom, by the judgment of the people, doth yet remain and con- 
« tinue entire; and by the knowledge and conſent of the ſaid people 
« and commonalty he 1s aſſured to be king, that he may reform what 
« js diſorderly in the kingdom, and that he may correct what is amiſs; 
© and being by their authority advanced to the crown, he is ſolemnly 
« made king of Scotland, with whom all loyal people will live and 
« die, as with one who, by the right of blood, and other eminent 
WE « virtues, is fit to reign, and worthy the name and honour of a king. 
« Who, by the favour of God, being enabled to reſiſt all wrong, 
did, by his ſword, repair a kingdom ſo much defaced and ruined, 
« as many former princes and kings of Scotland, in ancient times, had 
« by their ſwords reſtored the kingdom when loſt, gained back, and 
« maintained, as is more fully to be ſeen in the ancient records of the 
« great actions of the Scots, and the bloody wars of the Picts againſt 
© the Britons, and of the Scots againſt the Pits, driven out of their 
kingdom, with many others of old put to flight, vanquiſhed, and 
© expelled by war, do fully _ 
« If, on the other hand, any ſhall claim right to the ſaid kingdom, 
and by deeds ſealed in former times, containing the conſent of the 
people and commonalty, be it known, that all theſe were only deeds 
© extorted by force and violence, againſt which there could then be 
© no reſiſtance, and by many threats of torture, and divers other ter- 
| © rors, which even might diſtract the ſpirits of the beſt of men, and 
© befall perſons of the moſt compoſed mind. 3 
% Wherefore we the aforefaid biſhops, abbots, priors, and remnant 
« clergy, knowing theſe things to be confirmed truths, and heartily 
| © approving them, have made our fealties to the ſaid lord Robert, our 
* illuſtrious king; and we hereby acknowledge and profeſs, that the 
e like is due hereafter by our ſacceflors to him and his heirs: and in 
ſign, teſtimony, and approbation of all and ſundry the premiſſes, 
we being neither compelled, ſeduced, nor miſled, but freely of our 
own accord, have hereto ſet our feals. | 
Given in a general national council of Scotland, holden in the 
* church of the minorites of Dundee, the 24th of February, 1309, 
and of our king's reign the fourth year.” 
e Beſides the above ſpecified fealty, made by the church in a general 
jo convocation, both the ſtates of the kingdom, and a particular con- 
vention of all the biſhops, as already hinted, made their ſeveral fealties 
to Robert likewiſe. 15 
From this we may ſee how greatly miſtaken George Buchanan was, 
ic of Who tells us, « That Alan, lord of Galloway, took to wife Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of David earl of Huntingdon, by whom he had three 
| 6 E « daughters z 
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Reg. Angl. 
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Scat. lib. 14. 


Mat. Weſtm. 
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« daughters; the eldeſt whereof, Dornadilla, he married to Johy 
« Baliol, who was king of Scotland for ſome years.” This is an ay 

| . . r 
not eaſily to be pardoned; for it was not John Baliol, Margaret's hij 
band, who died anno 1269, about twenty years before the competition, 
but it was her ſon John Baliol that was king. We. are again told b, 
the ſame author, that Robert Bruce married Iſabel, David's "ix 
daughter, whereby he became earl of Carrick, which was occaſioned 
as follows: © Martha, counteſs of Carrick, being marriageable, a0 
te ſole heireſs to her father, who died in the holy war, as ſhe wa 
« hunting, caſt her eye on Robert Bruce, the moſt beautiful perſon i 
« her train. She courteouſly invited him, and in a manner compelle 
« him, to accompany her to her caſtle; where being arrived, his ape 
« beauty, kindred, and manners, eaſily procuring mutual love, the 
« were quickly married; and out of this marriage Robert Bruce wx 
& born, who was afterwards king of Scotland.” 

This relation, which is equally falſe with the former, is introduced 
in a very romantick manner, to the diſhonour of hiſtory, by bringing 
Bruce into Martha's company at a hunting match; and being great 
enamoured with one another, a marriage ſoon enſued ! There is ng 
one tittle of this true; for the counteſs of Carrick, inſtead of being 
wife to Robert Bruce, who married Iſabel, daughter to David earl d 
Huntingdon, ſhe was wife to his grandſon, the ſon of the competitor 
and mother to king Robert. And indeed as to chronology, which ö 
the life and ſoul of hiſtory, Buchanan appears to have been but bad 
qualified. | Co 

Having already hinted that Robert Bruce was crowned at Scone, 01 
the 25th of March, (probably by the biſhop of St. Andrews) in pre 
ſence of two earls, the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, abbot of 
Scone, John de Athol, and John de Monteith, with a number d 
knights, and other perſons of diſtinction; which, according to Lng- 
liſh writers, Robert not deeming ſufficient, becauſe it was not per- 
formed by the earl of Fife, to whoſe family it hereditarily belonged; 
the counteſs of Buchan, fiſter to the earl, in his abſer ce, willing to 
ſatisfy Robert's ſcruples, and maintain the rights and privileges of thei 
family, not only withdrew privately from the earl of Buchan her hu 
band, (who being of the family of Comyn, he and the whole of that 
name were mortal enemies to king Robert, for the murder of ther 
chief, John lord Comyn of Badenach) but carried along with her al 
his war-horſes for Robert's ſervice; and crowned him in the abbey- 
church of Scone, on the 27th of March, with a little crown, made lot 
that purpoſe by Geoffrey Coyners, no doubt an Engliſhman, by realot 

queen Margaret, conſort to king Edward, interceded for his pardel 
on that account, which was granted by Edward. 

This crown, like that of Scotland, wherewith all our kings have 
ſince been crowned, was open above, in the manner of a coronet, il 
James Vth's time, who, from the letters and cypher J. R. 5. on tit 
palar part of the croſs, appears to have been the prince that incloſed" 
with arches, and topped it with a mond and croſs patee. That tl 
money and medals coined in the reigns of James III. and IV. Wet 
decorated with a cloſe crown, is manifeſt; but how that happench 
before the-crown itſelf was incloſed, I know not, unleſs it be owl 
to our having copied after the Engliſh, (which we generally do) who 


king Edward V. according to Selden, carried a cloſe crown, in a 
| C | | : yea 


oY 
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year 1483 conformable to which, king James V. about thirty-three 
ears after, had his arched over. 
It was with great vexation that king Edward perceived he was miſ- 
taken, in imagining he had nothing more to do in Scotland. He 
would not, however, give over his firſt deſign; but to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſlion of this kingdom for the future, he reſolved to reduce it to Veh An. 1306. 
\ ſtate, that there ſhould be no more danger of revolt. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, he ſent Andemar of Valence, earl of Pembroke, and Rym. Feder: 
the lords Robert Clifford and Henry Percy, to prepare the way, while 3 88. 
he aſſembled all his forces at Carliſle fifteen days after Midſummer. 8 ; 
To render this expedition more fignal, he knighted the prince his ſon, Walfing. Hiſt. 
and three hundred of the young nobility and gentry who attended et 
him; who appearing before him in their gorgeous accoutrements, he 
ſolemnly vowed in their preſence, that he would march into Scotland, 
and revenge the death of the lord John Comyn, and puniſh in an ex- 
emplary manner the perfidious Scots ; and adjured the prince and nobi- 
lity preſent, by the fealty they owed him, that, if he died before they 
reached Scotland, they ſhould carry his corps along with them, and 
not bury it till they reduced Bruce and his perjured nation. Where- 
upon the nobility, and all the perſons of diſtinction preſent, faithfully 
| promiſed, that, whether he lived or died, they would march with the 
prince his ſon, and, to the utmoſt of their power, endeavour to fulfil 
his commands. Then having ſent them home to provide all things 


neceſſary for the expedition, he commanded them to meet at the time 
and place appointed. | 
| In the mean time Robert, knowing he had a powerful enemy to Buchan. Hitt. 
deal with, raiſed all the force he could: beſides, the whole clan of St. lib. 8. 
the Comyns, the moſt powerful that ever was in Scotland, were his Boet. Scot. 
{ WT inveterate enemies; and many others, lovers of their country, hated Hik. lib. 14. 
„him, for having aſſiſted king Edward to its deſtruction ; and now very 
many of the people, after ſuch dreadful ſufferings, were willing to live 
|. WE quictly under the Engliſh power. Notwithſtanding theſe great diſcou- 
to 1agements, Robert raiſed an army, and marched towards Perth to take Walfing. Hiſt, 
uit; but the earl of Pembroke, with the Engliſh army, arriving there Reg. Angl. 
before him, he was prevented. To retreat, however, at his firſt ſetting 
tout, he judged might prove diſadvantageous to him: wherefore he 
er challenged the earl. to fight, which being accepted of, they appointed the 
day following for the battle. Pembroke, in the interim, having con- 
e deed that his army was inferior to that of Robert, declined fighting; 
and judging it a ſafer way to have recourſe to ſtratagem, he attacked 
on chem in their camp at Methuen, on the 20th of July, by night, and, 
don having ſurprized them, killed many; for, being new raiſed and undiſ- 
ciplined, they made but little reſiſtance, and fled, many being killed 
and taken priſoners in the purſuit. But Robert, in this engagement, 
til behaved with ſuch intrepidity, that he had no leſs than three horſes Chron. Ablog, 
led under him, and was as often remounted by the brave Simon 
reyſell. The battle was no ſooner ended, than Pembroke cauſed all 
he priſoners of note to be cruelly executed. — 
Robert, after the battle, having picked up the diſperſed men in his Buchan. Hiſt. 
ach towards the county of Argyle, was attacked and routed by the t. lib. 8. 
omyns at Dalree. After which he was, as it were, deſerted by all Boet. Hit. 
ut Malcolm earl of Lenox, and Gilbert Hay, who never forſook Scot. lib. 14. 
um in all his misfortunes. Theſe, wandering from place to place for 
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ſecurity, were reduced to ſuch ſtreights, that they frequently had 
nothing to ſubſiſt on but the roots and tops of herbs : theſe Robert bore 
with an amazing reſolution, In the mean time, his neareſt relations and 
friends. were cruelly maſſacred, imprifoned, and expoſed to public) 
ſhame, viz. king Robert's conſort a cloſe prifoner at Bruſtewick, Mar. 
gery his daughter confined in a nunnery; Mary his ſiſter and the coun. 
teſs of Buchan were put into cages, the former hung out at the caſtie 
of Roxburgh, and the latter at a turret of the caſtle of Berwick, 38 
ſpectacles to be gazed at and ridiculed by the people; and Robert 
three brothers, Neil, Thomas, and Alexander, the earl of Athol, fr 
Chriſtopher Seton and His brother John, fir Simon Fraſer, Walter 
Logan, Herbert Norham, Thomas Boece, and John Wallace, brother 
to the celebrated Wallace, and a great number more, were, after beine 
tortuted, cruelly executed. The biſhops and other dignified clergy, 
whom Edward durſt not put to death, for fear of the pope, he com. 
mitted to priſon: thus William Lamberton, biſhop of St Andrews, 
was confined to the caſtle of Wincheſter, and Robert Wiſhart, biſhop 
of Glaſgow, to that of Portcheſter, and the abbot of Scone to Mere- 
caſtle in Wiltſhire ; all being fettered, and not ſuffered to ſpeak to any 
perſon, except the prifon-officers, on penalty of the ſheriffs forfeiting 
their lands. But as he could not put the ſaid biſhops to death, he fo. 
cited his holineſs, by his letter of the 4th of October, from Lanercoſt, 
that they might be baniſhed, and others appointed in their ſtead: 3 
he likewiſe did by his brief of the 10th of November, from the fame 
place, entreat the pope, that, for divers reaſons, the abbey of Scone 
might be removed to another place; which his holinefs ſoon after 
granted, by his bull of the 23d of Febr. anno 1307, and removed 
it to the city of St. Andrews in the county of Fife. 

To ſhew the value of money in this reign, I ſhall ſubjoin an account 
of the daily allowance for the ſuftenance of the faid biſhops. To each 
of them, for his daily expence, 6 d. to his valet or ſervant, 3 d. U 
his boy, 1d. and to each of their chaplains for reading mats, 14, 
half-penny. But to return, 
Robert, by the loſs of the above two battles, being reduced to the low- 
eſt degree of diſtreſs and miſery, his neareſt relations and beſt friends 
cruelly executed, and no proſpect of fucceeding in his deſign, had 
nothing to depend on but his noble, generous, and fixed reſolution, 
either to free his country from Engliſh ſervitude, or periſh in the 
attempt. Purſuant to this reſolution, and te fave himſelf againſt 4 
favourable opportunity, he retired to the weſtern iſles, where be wi 
received by one of the chiefs of the country, who honourably enter- 
tained and concealed him for fome months; during which time, 10 
being heard of, he was thought to be dead. Although this report cof- 
tributed towards his ſafety, by occaſioning their leaving off to ſear 
for him; yet, had it continued much longer, it would have deprived 
his friends of all hopes of his ever obtaining the crown. 

After Robert's misfortunes, Edward, having ſettled the Scotilh 
affairs in the beſt manner he could in fo ſhort a time, returned 9 
England ; and being arrived at the abbey of Lancroft, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlifle and county of Cumberland, he tranſmitted i. 
ſtructions to the regent and juſtices of Scotland, how to proceed 1 
puniſhing thoſe concerned in the late inſurrection, which was of th 


following tenor: _ « | 
| + 
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1. © It is agreed by the king and his council, that the guardian of Ryley, Placit. 
« Scotland ſhall cauſe to be proclaimed in all cities, boroughs, market- PI. P. 510. 
« towns, and other places judged proper, that all who were againſt 
« the king in the late war, and are not come into his peace, with 
« others who have committed felonies, or other crimes, for which 
« they ought to loſe life or limb, and are not taken, ſhall be appre- 
« hended by all perſons whatever ; and for that purpoſe you are to 
« raiſe a hue and cry with mouth and horn, and forcibly to purſue 
« them from town to town, and from country to country, until they 
« ſurrender, or are taken dead or alive; and all perſons not endeavour- 
« ing to exert themſelves on this occaſion, ſhall forfeit their goods and 
« chattels, and be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure.” And the 
regent was likewiſe to diſcover the concealers of thoſe perſons; that they 
might be puniſhed accordingly. © 
2. © All thoſe that were aiding and aſſiſting in the death of John 
« Comyn ſhall be drawn, hanged, and quartered ; and all who adviſed 
« and aſſented thereto, or thoſe who, after the perpetration of the act, 
« concealed and harboured them, to undergo the ſame puniſhment : 
« and all perſons guilty of the ſame crime, taken in the preſent war, 
« ſhall either be hanged or beheaded, as ſhall thoſe who harbour or 
% conceal them. | 
2. © All perſons concerned in the late war, as well as thoſe before 
© and ſince the battle of Mcthwen, ſhall be impriſoned during the 
e king's pleaſure. | Fn 
4. © All perſons aiding or aſſiſting to Robert Bruce, and thoſe who 
i perſuaded the people to rife on his behalf, whether clergy or laity, 
« ſhall be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure; and all thoſe who 
* were compelled to riſe in favour of Robert againſt the king; are to 
e be puniſhed by the regent according to diſcretion, Given at Lan- 
ce croſt, under his ſeal of Scotland.” 7 
Robert, as already hinted, having concealed himſelf fo long that his 
friends were apprehenſive it might prove diſadvantageous to his intereſt, 
| reſolved to leave his receſſes, and attempt ſomething for the common 
cauſe, Purſuant to this reſolution, being joined by a ſmall force of Boet. Hiſt. 
well-wiſhers in the place and neighbourhood of his concealment, and St. Ib. 14. 


* 


—_ — * we * Nes 


putting himſelf at their head about Michaelmas, he marched to the Hemingford: 
8 caſtle of Kintire, and ſent a ſmall party to his own country, to receive Cheon: Rex: 
, +» 4» . 


| what money they could; who crofling the eſtuary of Clyde, landed in 
his county of Carrick, where having levied part of his revenues, and 
ſurprized one of his caſtles, lord Percy receiving intelligence of this, 
marched againſt them; of which Robert (who muſt have been alon 
with them) receiving advice, ſurprized him, killed a number of his Buchao. Hiſt: 
men, took all his plate and baggage, and forced him to take refuge t. lib. 8. 
n a neighbouring caſtle ; where he continued, till relieved by troops 
ent by king Edward: on whoſe approach Bruce raiſed the fiege, and 

marched off, recroſſed the frith of Clyde, and, marching to Inverneſs, 
ſurprized its ſtrong caſtle with the ſmall garriſon; the report whereof 
being ſpread throughout all parts of that remote country, his friends 
"crc not only inſpired with new courage, but all his well-wiſhers in 
noſe northern parts, and in all parts of the kingdom, were encou- 
aged to hope that their king, at laſt, would ſucceed in his deſigns: 

Add to this, that his friends, conſidering the haughty and intolerable Id. ibid. 
eportment of the Engliſh towards them, who believed him to be 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
dead, repaired from all parts of their concealment to his little arg, 
which was thereby conſiderably augmented. Having but few enemies 
in thoſe parts, he ſoon reduced all the caſtles and ſtrong holds in the 
northern parts of Scotland; but wanting a ſufficient number of troops 
to garriſon them, they were all demoliſhed. Having thus ſubdued all 
to the heart of the kingdom; John Comyn ear] of Buchan, to ſtop his 
progreſs, aſſembled all the men in his parts, both Scots and Engliſh 
that were fit to bear arms, marched ſouthwards, and being arrived in 
the foreſt of Gleneſk, in the county of Mearns, he diſcovered Robert 
and his army, who, conſidering that the place by its narrowneſ; Way 
advantageous for him to engage in, kept his ground, to receive the 
enemy. This Comyn obſerving, extended the front of his army, in 
order to intimidate the king by their numerous appearance ; but whey 
he ſaw he kept his ground, being conſcious of the weakneſs of his own 
troops through their want of diſcipline, he durſt not riſk an engage. 
ment : wherefore he ſent a herald to Robert to defire a truce, Prepa- 
ratory to a treaty of peace; which being obtained, Comyn, without 
troubling himſelf about the peace, augmented his army with all expe. 
dition ; and, without confiding in the Scots in his army, or conſidering 
their inclination to Robert, applied to Edward for aſſiſtance, In the 
mean time Bruce, to remove the contemptible opinion the Engli 
might have of him on this occaſion, and to encourage his friends 
took all opportunities to diſtreſs them, by ſurpriſing their weak 
caſtles; and never ſtaying long in a place, deprived the enemy of i 
Occaſions to fight him. 1 5 | | 

Theſe accounts are confirmed by Engliſh writers, who tell us, thx 
after Eaſter, Robert having reinforced his army with a number d 
men, who rather choſe to riſk all the horrors of death, than ſubje 
themſelves to Engliſh laws and puniſhments, marched with them and 
ſome highlanders againſt the generals Edward had left in Scotland 
the firſt of whom, Audamar de Valence earl of Pembroke, he attacked 
and routed; and ſoon after attacked Ralph de Monthermer earl d 
Glouceſter, with great loſs on both ſides, and obliged him to tai 
refuge in the caſtle of Ayr, to which he was purſued, and befieged 
it, till relieved by an army from England, 

James Douglas, who about this time joined Robert, did him ant 
his country more ſervice than any other perſon ever concerned in i 
He was ſon of William, and was well inſtructed in all the liben 
ſciences at the univerſity of Paris. Hearing that his father (who 
would never ſubmit to king Edward) was put in dureſs in England 
(where he ſoon after died) and his eſtates were confiſcated, havin 
nothing to ſubſiſt on, he returned to Scotland, to adviſe with his friendf 
what courſe was beſt for him to take in his diſmal fituation. He u 
paired to William Lamberton, biſhop of St. Andrews, for afſiſiais 
and advice, who, taking him into his houſe as one of his famil; 
kindly entertained him till Edward's return to Scotland; when Lal 
berton going to attend him, took Douglas along with him, and ® 
quainted Edward with his misfortunes, entreated he would be pleats 
to reſtore his eſtate, take him into his ſervice, and uſe his faith 
endeavours; adding, that, hy his good deportment, there was not 
leaſt room to doubt of his fidelity. Edward, hearing his name ® 
family, ſpoke roughly to him concerning the obſtinacy of his falle 


ſaying that he would not employ the ſon of ſuch a man; and as 1 
2 oy 
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eſtate, he could not return it, having given it to a friend who had 
faithfully ſerved him. Douglas, by this reception, finding Edward 
implacably bent againſt him, ſtaid with Lamberton till Bruce arrived 
in Gleneſk, as aforeſaid ; whither, to omit no opportunity of diſtreſſ- 
ing Edward, taking the biſhop's horſes and ſome money, by conſent, 
along with him, he joined king Robert, and did him fingular ſervice 
in many ſharp engagements. eh | 1 | | 
About this time pope Clement, by his bull from Bourdeaux, of the Rym. Foed.. 
1cth of May, directed to the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Car- . 7.996 
ile, enjoined them to excommunicate Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick; 
for ſacriledge and murder committed by him and his accomplices, on 
the body of John Comyn, in the church of the Friars Minors at 
Dumfries; and to put his lands, with thoſe of his abettors, under an 
interdict; and to forbid all perſons to favour, harbour, or follow him, 
till, by repentance and ſatisfaction, he ſhould merit the benefit of ab- 
ſolution. By this, Buchanan is detected in another error, by his tell- 
iyg us, that Robert was not crowned till he received the pope's pardon 
for the murder of Comyn; | a | | 

Edward's age, grief, ind vexation; to ſee himſelf fo often obliged 
to renew the war, rendered him ſo inexorable, that he hardly pardoned 
one perſon ; nay, even thoſe that were related to himſelf and the royal 
family of Scotland, were only diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the height 
of the gallows, as appears by that whereon the earl of Athol ſuffered, 
which was fifty foot in altitude: , | - 

After Edward had avenged himſelf vn Robert's adherents, that were 
ſo unfortunate as to fall into his hands; he ſpent the winter at Carliſle; 
whither he ſummoned a parliament to meet. Their chief buſineſs 
was to ſettle the kingdom of Scotland, by uniting it with England ; 
but the face of affairs being now greatly altered, in reſpect to Scotland; 
I cannot learn that any thing was done therein. 1 

And notwithſtanding Edward's reſolution of deſtroying Scotland, to 
ſuch a degree as to render it unable to attempt any thing thereafter to 
his prejudice; yet the time of its deliverance was at hand, as will 
quickly be narrated: for although the Almighty was pleaſed to chaſtiſe 
our nation, he had not determined its utter deſtruction. | 
On Edward's leaving Scotland, as aforeſaid, Robert made the beſt 

uſe of his abſence, and the inclemency of the winter ſeaſon prevented 
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bea the Engliſh from acting; and aſſembling his diſperſed troops, they 
uu were joined by the nobility and their dependents (exaſperated at Ed- 
na ward's cruelty) from all quarters, attacked Edward's chief general, the 
n carl of Pembroke, and obtained a complete victory over him, taking the 
ena car! priſoner : whence marching againſt the earl of Glouceſter, at the 
je head of another Engliſh army, he obliged him to retreat to the caſtle 


of Ayr, which Robert befieged without ſucceſs. . But being maſter of 
the field, he took divers places, and diſmantled them, to prevent their 
being repoſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and that he might not be obliged to 
reduce his army by garriſoning them. h | 

Edward, ſurprized and enraged to the laſt degree at this unexpected 
revolution, reſolved to be ſignally mercileſs on the Scots: to which end 
he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown, without exception, to meet 
him at Carliſle, with their horſes, arms, and military accoutrements, 
within fifteen days after the approaching Midſummer, on forfeiture of 
their reſpective fees. His intention, with this prodigious army, was, 
ag 


| 480 


- as often threatened, to deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea: but God per. 


arrival at Carliſle, with the greateſt army England ever ſaw, he ſent 


Chriſtopher Seaton, and his lady, king Robert's fiſter. The queen 


Scotland, without the leaſt grounds, other than the falſe and romantic 
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mitted him not to execute ſo barbarous a reſolution ; for ſoon after hi, 


a great part thereof to relieve the earl of Glouceſter, beſieged in the 
caſtle of Ayr; on the approach of which Robert, unable to withſtang 
it, raiſed the ſiege, and marched off. And another part of the army 
under the prince of Wales, his ſon, marching northwards, inveſt; 
the caſtle of Kildrummy in Mar, and took it, with its governor, fir 


left the place ſome time before, and took ſhelter at the ſhrine of 8. 
Duthac, near Tayn, in the northern border of the county of Roß 
where ſhe was ſeized by William earl of the county, and given ty 
to the Engliſh, who ſent her to England, where ſhe remained 
a long time in priſon. After this ſucceſsful] expedition, the prince 
returned to his father. 

In the mean time, king Edward being ſeized at Carliſle with a vio. 
lent flux, it obliged him to keep his chamber, which occaſioned 1 
report of his death: which proving a miſtake, though he was very il, 
he ordered his army to march towards Scotland, and on the zd day af 
July began his journey thither; and being arrived at the village of 
Burgh upon the Sands, in the county of Cumberland, within three 
miles of Scotland, ſo denominated from its having been one of the forts 
or caſtles on the Roman or Pictiſh wall, (part of which is ſtill to be 
ſeen) and its vicinity to the ſands of Solway frith. 

Edward, at this place, perceiving his diſtemper to increaſe, took to 
his bed; and being put in mind of his approaching diſſolution {aid, 
« O Lord, if thou think'ſt it good for theſe thy people, to have me 
© continue longer with them, I am ready to venture my life for them; 
ct but, if otherwiſe, thy will be done.” A few days after, when 
thoſe about him were raiſing him in bed, to give him ſome nouiiſ- 
ment, he expired in their arms, on Friday the 7th day of July, in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign. 

By this, Buchanan is convicted of another miſtake, by telling us 
that Edward died at Lancaſter. en: | 

REMARK. Although king Edward has a towering character given 
him by Engliſh writers, yet he ſeems not to have deſerved all ther 
encomiums. By his immoderate ambition he commenced war again 


relations of the infamous Geoffrey of Monmouth, biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
and other wicked fable-mongers, which occaſioned the moſt dreadful 
and deſtructive war that ever happened between the kingdoms of Sc 
land and England; yet cannot I deem him a thorough politician, fu 
leſs a juſt man, | 3 
His haughty deportment to John Baliol, king of Scotland, in makin 
him appear before him in his parliament of England, on the mol 
trifling occaſions, where he was baſely expoſed as a common criminal 
by him obliged to ſtand at the bar, and plead his own cauſe, where) 
he was rendered deſpicable in the eyes of the people; and, without! 
breach of charity, this may be preſumed to have been done by Edward 
provoke him to reſiſt, or reſign the crown, whereby he might becom 
ſovereign of the whole iſland: for John, attempting to throw off the 
yoke, entered into an alliance with the king of France againſt him. 


this gave Edward an opportunity to ſubdue him, ſo the Scots, * 
| | vob 
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voked by his unjuſt, arbitrary, and cruel proceedings againſt them, 
aſſumed arms, and conſtituted Robert Bruce to be their king. | 
Whereas had Edward contented himſelf with the fealty and homage 
gone by John on his admiſſion to the crown of Scotland, and not be- 
baved ſo roughly, that war, which had well nigh ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of both kingdoms, might have been prevented. Brave indeed 
he was: but what Camden ſays of him, “ That in his valiant breaſt 
« God ſeems to have pitched his tent ;” is a profane expreſſion, and ill 
ſaits the goodneſs and juſtice of God, which ſure poſſeſſed little room in 
the breaſt of a prince who delighted in blood, and cruelly ſacrificed inno- 
cent people for ſtanding in their own defence; and who, for the breach 
of oaths, forced upon them, were called and treated as perjured rebels: 
yet he, by applying to the pope for an abſolution from his oath, relating 
to deforeſtation, perjured himſelf; though at the ſame time he com- 
plained to the pope againſt the Scots, for obtaining the like abſolution 
from their oaths to himſelf, upon their juſtly declaring that they were 
extorted from them by compulſion and dureſs. By which 'tis manifeſt, 
that Edward had one rule to judge his own actions by, and another 
for them he oppreſſed. Te = 
King Edward I. being ſucceeded by Edward prince of Wales, his 
| ſon, whoſe character being unknown, the Scots were in great per- 
plexity how to proceed in that perilous juncture. Their king too was 
dangerouſly ill, and their power vaſtly inferior to that of England. But 
Edward II. after having advanced into Scotland as far as Dumfries, to 
the great terror of the people, reſolving to return to England, they 
began to hope that their affairs would take a favourable turn. His 
impatience to meet his favourite Gaveſton, to accompliſh his marriage 
with a daughter of France, and be crowned, drove all thoughts of 
war out of his mind; to which, in fact, he had no inclination. So bt 
appointing John earl of Bretaigne commander in chief in Scotland, John Rym. Fad. 1 
raiſed an army, which routed Robert's, and obliged him to ſeek ſhelter om. iii. 4 
amongſt bogs and mountains, his uſual receſſes. But as this defeat is Tyr. Hi 
only mentioned in a manuſcript in the Bodleian library at Oxford, it Engl. vol. ii; 
ſeems to deſerve but little credit; for Robert, ſoon after, entered the *;**5 | 


8 


5 . . i k p : Chron. de 
„ bsovince of Galloway, and raiſed contributions in all parts of it, with Lanercoſt. 
a out oppoſition, 


On this ſucceſs, Edward, in his letter to the ſheriffs of London, an. 1308. 

g commanded them to buy all forts of proviſions and ammunition, to be Rym. Fad. 

forthwith ſent to Berwick, to enable his army in Scotland to oppoſe * 
the progreſs of Robert Bruce. | 

Robert left fir James Douglas in the ſouthern part of the king- Barbour. in 

dom, to defend it againſt the attempts of the Engliſh, who not Vi- Robert. 
only ſucceeded in his command, but expelled them the countries of 
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| 
1 Pouglaſdale, Attrick, and Jedburgh-foreſts; and retook fir Thomas N 
* Randolph, the king's nephew, who, ſince his captivity at Methuen, | 
4 ad attended both the Edwards. Robert, that he might loſe no op- 
* portunity to diſtreſs his foes and recover his country, marched towards f 
ev. ne northern part of the kingdom, where he ſurprized ſeveral caſtles: j 
1 2 now being ſucceſsful in all his undertakings, Edward conferred Tyr. Hit. 

- : command of his army in Scotland on John Comyn, earl of Buchan, Engl. vol. il, 

* cotiſhman; who, being deſirous to have the honour of putting anf 233. 


nd to the war, marched with his army in order to attack Robert. 


6 G Robert, 
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Boet. Hit, Robett, though extremely weak, imagined that his declinins. . 
Scot. lid. 14+ fight might diſhearten his people, and occaſion the loſs of his is 
Pochan. i fight might diſhearten his people, and occaſion the loſs of his king. 
Scot. lib. 8. dom, mounted his horſe, and, being ſupported by two of his dome! 
ticks, drew up his army at the burgh of Inverary in Garioch; oy 
waited for the enemy with ſuch a reſolution and ſteadineſs, that it hag 
an amazing effect: for the Engliſh imagining that Robert, with hz 
little army, durſt not ſtand before them, when they found themſelye, 
miſtaken, their courage failed to ſuch a degree, that it was with great 
difficulty they were brought to engage; and their weak efforts ſo en. 
couraged the Scots, that they fell on with great fury, and entire 
defeated their enemies. This was the more diſhonourable to them 
becauſe, beſides their being much ſuperior*in number, they were the 
troops the Scots had fo often fled from before, who now ſuffered they. 
ſelves to be ſhamefully beaten. But Edward, the ſpirit of the wy 
was dead; and his ſon, though perhaps a better man for this iſlayg 
was yet no hero. This victory put an end to all Robert's ſufferings, 
for, from that time forward, he happily ſucceeded in all his unde: 
takings. | 
Id. ibid. Hence Robert marching into the country of Argyle, he pillaged i; 
Extract. and forced lord Lorn to fly to England, where he ſoon after died i; 
ee great want; while his father, lord Alexander Macdugal, was com. 
pelled to furrender both himſelf and caſtle of Dunſtaffage. By other, 
(who make no diſtinction betwixt father and ſon) we are told, tha 
lord Argyle capitulated on the following terms, viz. That he ſhoull 
not be obliged to do homage to king Robert; to have a ſafe condud 
granted him, and be allowed to retire to England. Which ſeem 
more probable than the other, ſeeing we ſhall hereafter find him 9 

have been very active, and in great favour with king Edward II. 
Boet. Hit, New commotions having aroſe in Galloway, Edward Bruce, the 
Scot. lib. 14. King's brother, entered the country, and at the river Dee, on the zol 
An 1308. of June, obtained a conſiderable victory, wherein lord Rolland ws 
n flain, Donald of the Iſles taken priſoner, and the whole province ravaged, 
The great ſucceſs of Robert, rouzed king Edward, rather thro' ſhame 
than choice, to ſtop his progreſs. He therefore entered Scotland with 
a large army, and, being joined by a number of his Scotiſh friends 
marched to Renfrew; from whence, without performing any action 
he was obliged to return, through the ſcarcity of proviſions: i 
Robert, to diſtreſs the Engliſh in their march, carried off all neceſf 
ries, for the ſupport of an army, from the ſeveral countries they wet 
to march through. On Edward's departure, Robert employed tit 
remainder of the year in taking caitles, and reducing the country i! 
his obedience; and there being no hopes of timely aſſiſtance iron 
tems. England, many ſtrong holds were given up, without ſtanding a hiege 
Tyrr. Bi. Theſe ſucceſſes made Edward ſend the earl of Glouceſter, with ether 
Engl. vol. ili. to obtain a peace of Robert; but that not being to be had, he onl 

P. 253. granted them a truce till the feaſt of All-ſaints. 

An, 1309. In the beginning of this year the pope having abſolved king Robe 
100 from the ſentence of excommunication pronounced againſt him 0 
the murder of John Comyn, ſent nuncios to Scotland, to pre 
on him to make peace with England: but without regarding his hot 
neſs's interceſſion, he proceeded in ſubduing other parts of the ky 
dom during the greateſt part of the ſummer, and then renewed 0 


truce with Edward for ſome months longer. But Robert, accord 
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to Engliſh writers, having broke the truce at the inſtigation of the 

king of France, and made ſeveral incurſions into England, Edward 

reſolved to make an expedition againſt him; but being prevented by 

the great diſcontentment amongſt his nobility, he ſent the lords Sea- 

grave and Clifford to defend the eaſtern and weſtern borders againſt 

the Scotiſh incurſions, and had another truce granted them till the 

Chriſtmas following, which was afterwards prolonged to Midſummer. 

Although Philip king of France at preſent was unwilling to offend 

Edward his ſon-in-law, by acknowledging Robert for king of Scot- 

land, what he was afraid to do publickly, he performed privately; = _ 

for about this time he ſent Oliver des Roches, his envoy, to Scotland, Rym. Fed. 
who paſſing through England with Edward's ſafe conduct, received . * 
from him a commiſſion to treat with William Lamberton biſhop of 

St. Andrews about a peace betwixt the the two kingdoms, But Ed- 

ward by private advice having got intelligence of Philip's having ac- 
knowledged Robert for king of Scotland, complained thereof to 

Philip, and backed his complaint by ſetting forth, that Mahen de Va- Ibid. p. 149. 
rennes, an envoy of his, had addreſſed a letter ſealed to Robert, in 

which he ſtiled him king of Scotland. What Philip had hitherto 

done in private, he now acted fairly above board. For in his letter 

to Edward himſelf ſoon after; he calls Robert king of Scotland, as 

no doubt Roches did, by the kind treatment he met with at court. 

Matters at that time were carried on between Scotland and France in 

a very amicable manner, as is evident by a letter ſent to Philip by the 

nobility aſſembled at St. Andrews in the name of the ſtates of Scot- Es 
land, ſetting forth, That they had recognized king Robert's right Symſor's Hiſt; 
© to the crown of Scotland; that the parliament held at St. Andrews Stewarts, 

<« had with great joy received his majeſty's letters of credence; that * TO 

e they greatly applauded his pious deſign towards recovering the Holy 

« Land, and were highly ſenſible of the great honour done them in 

% commemorating the antient leagues betwixt the kingdoms of France 

and Scotland; and of his taking notice of the great wrong and 

„ oppreſſion they had unjuſtly ſuſtained ; and in particular for his ſin- 

e gular love and affection towards their king, and the liberties of 

c ther e 

In the month of Auguſt in the preceding year, a truce was pro- 

poſed between the two nations, to which Richard de Burgh, and the 

earl of Angus, &c. were named plenipotentiaries for king Edward; 

and Sir Niel Campbell and Sir John Monteith, for king Robert; 

which not being concluded till this year, divers priſoners were thereby An. 1310. 
diſcharged, amongſt whom was the lady Mary Bruce, ſiſter to Robert; Kym. Fed: 
and wife to Sir Niel Campbell. But by the treaty's not ſucceeding 3 1955 
at firſt, Robert in the mean time inveſted the caſtle of Rutherglen, on 
which Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, commander in chief in Ibid. p. 193. 
Scotland, received orders to raiſe troops and march to its relief; 

Edward, greatly enraged at Robert's ſucceſs, complained to the Heming. 
French king of his having broke the peace; and iſſued writs to ſum- 4 
mon all his military tenants to be ready with their horſes; arms, and 
other military accoutrements; to meet him about the middle of the 
month of Auguſt, and putting himſelf at his head, entered Scotland 
with a mighty power. Robert, to ſecure himſelf and his little army, 
from being devoured by this vaſt force, retreated to his uſual receſſes, 
and Edward, without performing any other exploit than that of ra- 

2 vaging 
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vaging the country, returned to Berwick, and having wintered therein 
marched farther into Scotland the ſpring after; and having done ne 
Chron. de more than in his laſt expedition, ſet out on his return, but ſent 
8 ETeolt. 7 | 
Lanercolt. earl of Cornwall with the flower of his army to Perth, to ſtop Poke, 
proceedings in thoſe parts, and he likewiſe returned without ſucceſs. Bur 
another part of his army under the leading of the earls of Glouceſter 
and Surry, meeting with no oppoſition, reduced the great foreſt of 
Selkirk. 
An 1311. Bruce, to make repriſals on the enemy for the hurt done his coun. 
[bid. try in the month of Auguſt, invaded England by Solway frith, ravaged 
the countries of Gilleſland and Tindale, and returning with a great 
booty, ſoon re- entered that kingdom by way of Redſdale, pillage 
and deſtroyed the country as far as Corbridge in Northumberlang, nd 
marching back by Tindale, carried off what he left before. Robert 
being now ſo formidable, it was not in the power of the wardens gf 
the marches to ſtop his progreſs. The inhabitants of thoſe parts find. 
ing themſelves expoſed to the Scotiſh depredations, and no appearance 
of relief, the Northumbrians ſent meſſengers to Robert to treat gf 
contributions, which being agreed to, they ſent him the ſum of two 
thouſand pounds ſterling for a truce till the feaſt of Candlemas fol. 
lowing. The people of Cumberland obſerving that their neighbours 
were ſafe by this capitulation, agreed for the fame ſum to be exempted 
from plunder for ſome time. 
An. 1312. The differences in England between the king and his nobility, con- 
—— cerning his favourite Gaveſton, gave Robert an opportunity to renew 
his depreda ions in England, where, after having deſtroyed the weſtern 
parts about the middle of Auguſt, he entered Northumberland and 
ravaged it; and invading the biſhoprick of Durham, committed great 
depredations. The biſhoprick- people finding themſelves in great 
diſtreſs, and no appearance of relief, purchaſed of Robert a truce till 
Midſummer at the expence of two thouſand pounds, and the liberty 
of marching through their country, whenever he had a mind to in- 
vade the parts of England beſouth them. The Northumbrians per- 
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„ ; ceiving there was no ſafety but in a truce, renewed the treaty at the 
6 expence of two thouſand pounds more, which the people of Cumber- | 
5 land and Weſtmorland likewiſe knowing, they agreed for a truce, but 
WW not being able to pay all the money down, gave hoſtages for the te- 
„ maining part. Bruce, after this ſucceſs, returned in a triumphant 
ny | manner to Scotland with his army, with plunder and priſoners ; aud 
[747M on his march thither formed a deſign to ſurprize the town of Berwick 
0 with ſcaling ladders, but being diſturbed by a dog, who alarmed the 
1665 garriſon, he was obliged to march off with ſome loſs; whence 
[3440 advancing to Perth, he ſurprized the town, and having gene- 
11 rouſly granted to the Engliſh part of the garriſon their lives, and 
Wil liberty to return home, contrary to what Buchanan fays, as their 
. own hiſtorians teſtify, he put all the Scots in their ſervice to the ſword, 
L904 and demoliſhed moſt of the fortreſs, to prevent the Engliſh from 
* ſettling therein for the future. Upon which followed the ſurrender of 
5 the caſtles of Bute, Dumfries, Air, and Dalſwynton. 

10 An. 1313. Robert's ſucceſs ſtill continuing, this year's campaign was opened by 
3 Boet. Ib." Sir James Douglas with the ſurprize of Roxburgh caſtle, while the 
| 3M lib, 8. garriſon was intent on ſports and paſtime preceding the auſterity of 
1 Lent; and the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſoon after taken by Thoma 
3 Ran- 
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Randulph the new earl of Murray, who feigning an attack on the 
vate, drew the garriſon to its defence, while a party of his men 
mounted the wall on the weſtern fide, and took the fortreſs ; and the 
lc of Man being ſoon after taken, Murray was appointed governor. 
All the ſtrong places in Scotland were now reduced by Robert, ex- 
cluſive of the caſtles of Stirling, Dunbar, and Berwick : the firſt being 
the ſtrongeſt, Edward Bruce the king's brother was ſent to beſiege it, 
but the Engliſh making great preparations for its relief, Edward 
deſpaired of ſucceſs by the vigorous defence of Sir he Mowbray 
the governor, who, on the other hand, by the violent affaults of the 
beſiegers, was apprehenſive he ſhould not be able to hold out till the 
arrival of the Engliſh army. Thus both jealous of their honour, one 
for fear of his being obliged to raiſe the fiege, and the other dreading 
his being forced to ſurrender, it was agreed, that provided the caſtle Rym. Fad. 
was not relieved before Midſummer, it ſhould be given up to the Rt. 8 
Scots, and the garriſon to have a ſafe conduct whither they would, 
both of which were performed afterwards. N 1 

The Scots in the intereſt of England made loud complaints of 
their being abandoned, and ſent Patrick earl of Dunbar, and Adam 
Gordon, to London, to lay their woful condition before Edward, 
and to entreat that aſſiſtance might be ſent them without loſs of time: 
but he not being in a condition to anſwer their requeſts, put them off 
with fair promiſes; and, in the mean time, by interceſſion of the 
French and pope, endeavoured to obtain a truce or peace; but that Ibid. p. 410. 
not being granted, Robert invaded Cumberland, ſpoiled, ravaged, and | 
deſtroyed that county, and aſſaulted the city of Carliſle, which being 
crouded by people's flying thither from all parts, he could not take 
it. Edward, greatly enraged at theſe bloody invaſions, the more ef- 
fectually to repreſs them, ſummoned all the militia of England to 
attend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne three weeks after Eaſter, at 
which time and place, the whole power of the kingdom met him, Walfng. Hiſt? 
the earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, Warren, and Anandale only ex- _ Angl, 
| cepted, who would not go with him, by reaſon of his not having ” 

put a late ordinance in execution. 3 
This vaſt body being joined by the Iriſh, Welſh, Gaſcons, Flemings, 
Dutch, and Edward's friends in Scotland, formed an army ſo nume- 
rous and powerful, that the like was never ſeen in this iſland ; and if 
the army of Edward I. which was muſtered at the ſaid town of New- 
caſtle upon Tyne in the year 1293, amounted to above one hundred 
tour thouſand and five hundred men, I think 'tis not to be doubted but 
the preſent army amounted to a much greater number, ſeeing that on 
its ſucceſs it was believed the fate of England depended ; but that it 
amounted to three hundred thouſand men, as aſſerted by Boece, is Boet: Hiſt.) 
not in the leaſt probable. | _ 
Be that as it will, Edward advancing into Scotland, the ſoldiers al- 
ready in their imagination devoured whatever the ravages of Edward I. 
had left. To withſtand this power, Robert expected them at the | 
head of thirty thouſand men inured to war; and for his greater ſecu- Buchan, Hiltg 
rity, encamped on an advantageous ground, about two miles ſouth of lib. 8. 
the town of Stirling, on the northern bank of Banockſburn, which, 
before it runs into a deep boggy bottom into the Forth, is fenced on 
cach fide with very high natural banks; the weſt of his camp was 
(«cured by a mountain abounding with craggy rocks; the caſt was for- 
6 1 | tified 
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tified by Banockſburn, and a marſh extending to the river Forth; 285 
for the better ſecurity of his camp and army, we are told by ſyn, 
that he cauſed deep trenches to be made in the aforeſaid bottom h 
which he fixed ſharp ſtakes, and covered them with hurdles, laid * 
with green turfs, to prevent the attacks of the enemy's cavalry. 
Edward with his mighty hoſt being advanced within view of the 
Scotiſh army, Robert began to prepare for battle, by cauſing a general 
confeſſion to be made throughout his army, preparatory to their c. 
ceiving the ſacrament the day after; both of which being performeg 
he drew up his ſmall army in order of battle, and placing himſclf in 
the center, his brother Edward commanded the right wing, and dit 
Parboor, in Thomas Randolph the left, and a body of reſerve was under the 
vit. Robert. conduct of Walter high ſteward of Scotland. Edward on his part like. 
wiſe divided his army into three diviſions, the main body conſiſting of 
archers and pikemen, and the cavalry were poſted on the wing, 
Thus prepared, the battle began by the Engliſh cavalry of the | 
wing; many of them are ſaid to have fallen into the pits or trenche 
prepared for their deſtruction; the reſt were vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the Scotiſh horſe, who being determined to conquer or die, the action 
ſoon becoming general, a dreadful carnage enſued ; and, the reſt af 
the Engliſh horſe being preſſed with a fury irreſiſtible, were put int 
diſorder, which occaſioned their flight, and the defeat of their whole 
Boet. Hiſt. army. This was the moft deſtructive defeat England ever received; 
Scot. Ib. 14. for, according to ſome writers, there were no leſs than fifty thouſand 
22 1lain, and above thirty thouſand taken priſoners ; amongſt the former, 
p- 103. beſides the earl of Glouceſter king Edward's nephew, were the lord 
Robert de Clifford, Pagan Tiptot, William Marſcal, Giles de Argen- 
ton, Edmund de Maule, &c. and above ſeven hundred knights. That 
their loſs was exceeding great, may be learnt from Walſingham, who 
tells us, that the Engliſh were ſo greatly diſpirited thereby, that three 
ö Scotiſhmen would chace one hundred Engliſhmen, and that a hun. 
|! dtred Engliſhmen durſt not look three Scotiſhmen in the face. li 
5 this ever- memorable battle, which was fought on the 24th of June 
4 the Scots are ſaid to have loſt only four thouſand men, but no others 
of diſtinction than Sir William Wepont and Sir Walter Roſs. Nor 
Fchard. Hitt, were the priſoners leſs conſpicuous either in merit or quality, for among 
Leg b. ü. them were Humphry de Bohun earl of Hereford, lord Ralph dt 
E Mounthermer huſband to king Edward's ſiſter, and the lords Piercy, 
Chron Ang. Nevil, Scroop, Lucy, &c. and amongſt thoſe that eſcaped was bing 
p. 10: Edward, who ſtood to the laſt, though Buchanan ſays, that he fled 
Buchan, Iiiſt. with the firſt, for he got off with great difficulty, Sir James Dougls 
ys be having purſued him with a party of four hundred horſe, and had ur. 
doubtedly taken him, as he did divers of the nobility who attended 
him, had he not been received into the caſtle of Dunbar by Patric 
Dunbar earl of March, the governor thereof: but not thinking hr 
ſelf ſafe there, he forthwith ſet out for the city of York. Beſides, he 
then made a vow (which he afterwards performed) to found and endo 
a houſe in Oxford for the reception and entertainment of twenty-foul 
Carmelite friars, if it ſhould pleaſe God to favour his eſcape. 
Beſides the defeat of the Engliſh cavalry, to which is aſcribed the 
loſs of the battle, there are other things ſaid to have greatly contributed 
viz. That in the engagement Sir Richard de Bohun ran at the king 


with his ſpear, which he with great dexterity evading, killed we 
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the ſpot. This lucky feat begot in his men ſuch an opinio 


| got his 

courage, that, thinking nothing was too hard for him, they Rnewed 

their attack in a very furious manner; and being aſſiſted therein by 

Edward, the king's brother, who fell on the rear of their archers, he 

quickly broke them, and routed their whole army. To this victory 

alſo, a miſtake of the Engliſh contributed not a little; for ſeeing a Boet. Scot. 
number of men, who were no other than the Scotiſh ſervants and FR >. 74 
attendants belonging to the camp, drawn up on the ſide of a hill, they Scot. lib. 8. 
took them for a freſh body of troops ready to fall upon them, which 

much diſpirited them. The battle was no ſooner over, than the caſtle 

of Stirling ſurrendered, which was ſoon followed by thoſe of Dunbar 

and Berwick. | 

REMARK. There are divers things worthy of obſervation in the 
tranſactions of this time. 1. As to what is aſſerted by Boece and 
Buchanan of Robert's having cauſed pits or trenches to be dug, to Id. ibid. 
deſtroy the Engliſh horſe when they advanced to attack him; that this 
is highly improbable, I think, appears from the place wherein they 
are ſaid to have been dug, which is the narrow bottom wherein the 
brook denominated Banockſburn runs; the ſpace between which and 
the high northern bank before the Scotiſh camp, being very narrow, 
there was neither room for pits nor ditches in that ſpot : befides, the 
high bank would, in all reſpects, have anſwered the end of a ſtrong 
fence, without either pits or trenches. Moreover, the making of ditches 
in a bottom, in the face of a numerous and powerful enemy, could not 
have been concealed from them on account of the vaſt quantity of earth 
thrown out, to make them anſwer the putpoſe. Beſides, trenches 
could not be made to ſecure the camp in any other place than along its 
ſouthern ſide ;. for the riveret at Banockſburn, with the bottom wherein 
it runs, extends from the mountain full of inaccefiible rocks at the weſt- 
ern, to the eaſtern end of the camp; and thence, with a northern courſe 

joins a marſh, and both go on together to the river Forth, and incloſe 
the camp on thoſe ſides. Add to this, that had there ever been any 
artificial trenches in thoſe parts, the veſtiges, by their great depth, 
| would undoubtedly have been ſeen at this time. That which has 
given riſe to this idle tale, I take to be owing to the deep bottom afore- 
| faid, and divers circular dubs or natural ponds in that vicinity; but as 
| theſe are all within the ſaid Scotiſh camp, they could not ſerve as a 
fence to it. 

And Engliſh writers, inſtead of telling us that there were artificial Tyr. Hi. 
pits or trenches made on that occaſion, or that any part of their army 4; Hap 1 
was deſtroyed by falling into pits or ditches, only tell us, that a great 
number of Engliſh horſe endeavouring to ford the brook or burn, 
(which probably then might be ſwoln by a land-flood) by crouding 
upon one another, were drowned : which ſhews, that the victory at 

this time was not the effect of artifice or trick, but purely the reſult 
of intrepidity and bravery. | | 

Robert buried the dead, and equitably divided the immenſe 
ſpoils amongſt his men; for the Engliſh brought along with them 
their beſt equipages, beſides jewels and a great treaſure in money, in- 
lomuch that Scotland was enriched to ſuch a degree, that there never 
had at any time before been ſo great riches in the kingdom: and to 
ſhew his great moderation in this time of proſperity, wherein, accord- 
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Pere Orleans, 
P. 537. 


Holingſhed, 
Hit, p. 319. 


Rom. Fader. 
tom. hi. p. 496. 


An. 1315. 


ſelf on his enemies, who had done him and his people ſo much hut. 


and waſted the northern parts. And without giving the Engliſh time 
to recover themſelves, in the ſpring they entered the biſhoprick of 


Chron. La- 
nercoſt. 


Not. Hiſt. 

5cot. lib. 14. 
zuchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 8. 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


ing to father d' Orleans, he greatly foiled Edward I. king of England 
ſent tile corps of the earl of Glouceſter, nephew to king Edward 
with that of lord Clifford, to Edward at Berwick. The lord Mount. 
hermer, becauſe of their former friendſhip, he diſmiſſed without 
ranſom. And as Robert greatly bewailed the loſs of his intimate friend 
and old acquaintance, lord d'Argenton, he cauſed his body to be 10. 
terred in St. Patrick's church, (this, I think, thould be St. Cuthbert 
church) near Edinburgh, with great pomp and honour, And as 6, 
the earl of Hereford, and the other priſoners of note, they were ey. 
changed for Elizabeth, king Robert's conſort, Marjory his daughter 
and Chriſtina his ſiſter, Donald earl of Mar, Thomas Murray, ind 
Robert biſhop of Glaſgow, after they had continued in dureſs about 
the ſpace of eight years. On the above battle, Tyrrel, an Englifh 
hiſtorian, makes the following obſervation : © This battle may ery 
« as one of thoſe many examples in hiſtory, where a few reſolute and 
« well diſciplined men have put to flight a vaſt number of preſumin 
e and inſolent enemies; for the Scots were not above thirty thouſand 
« in all. . DIY” 
Edward, after this loſs, did not think himſelf ſafe till he got ty 
York, as already hinted. Robert loſt no opportunity to revenge him. 


The lords Edward Bruce, James Douglas, &c. invaded England by 
way of Berwick : they foon reduced the county of Northumberland, 


Durham, and plundered the town of Hartelpool : the inhabitants, b 
ſecure their beſt effects, fled with them on board their ſhips. From 
this place the Scots returned home with a great booty. But Robert, 
about the latter end of July, returning with his army into Cumberland 
laid fiege to Carliſle; but it being in a good ſtate of defence, and 
having a numerous garriſon, he raiſed the ſiege; and the beſieged fi. 
lying out, fell on his rear, and took the lords Murray and Bardorph 
priſoners. | 
Ireland having long groaned under Engliſh oppreſſion, whoſe officer 
were more careful to enrich themſelves than promote the publick wel- 
fare; their arbitrary proceedings bred in the Iriſh a general diſcontent 
and they wanted only an opportunity to revolt. The deſtruction of thx 
Engliſh army at Banockſburn, induced them to think the preſent junc: 
ture was a proper time to execute their deſign: therefore they wrote i 
king Robert, that they were ready to throw off the Engliſh yoke, p'-i 
vided he would aſſiſt them. Bruce, unwilling to loſe fo fair an oc. 
caſion to become maſter of that iſland, ſent thither his brother Ec: 
ward with a conſiderable force, which being joined by the malcon. 
tents, he ſubdued a great part of the country, and was acknowledge 
king of Ireland. Whilſt he was carrying on his conqueſts in thi 
country, king Robert, his brother, amuſed the king of England wit 
propoſals of peace; which was managed with ſuch dexterity and ad 
drefs,. that Edward had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of inſincerity: for Ro4 
bert, to retard matters, artfully raiſed difficulties till the year 13!) 
without Edward's diſcovering his artifices ; nay, his want of penet® 
tion would have occaſioned the entire loſs of Ireland, had he not bc 
rouzed by the murmurs of the people. He at length refqlved to ſe 
thither a powerful ſupply, under the command of Mortimer; 1 
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the mean time, Edward Bruce proceeded with great ſucceſs in reducing 

the country. 1557 „ 

England being greatly diſtreſſed by Scotiſh invaſions; Edward, on As. 1316. 

the 28th cf January, held a parliament at Lincoln, for their advice gon fel. 

and aſſiſtance to repreſs their depredations ; wherein was granted, to Rot. Par. 9 

that end, out of every town in England, (except the royal burghs and Ed. II. 1 f. 

the king's demeſns) a ſtout footman, to be armed with ſwords, bows, 

lings, lances, &c. at the expence of the ſeveral towns they were ſent 

by, till they arrived at the place of rendezvous, and for the ſpace of 

ſixty days after, at the rate of 4 d. daily each man. And the ſame day 

the parliament ordered, that all the militia of the kingdom be ſum- 

moned, for the ſame purpoſe, to meet at Newcaſtle upon the river Tyne 

on the gth day of July following; and, to their ſupport, granted a fif- 

teenth of all their moveable effects, and the like from all the royal 

demeſns. Of this army the earl of Lancaſter being appointed general, 

he ſet out with it for the place appointed; but not being joined by the 

king, with the forces under his command, according to agreement, he 

returned home without performing any thing. This ſtate of inaction 

was owing to the king's not joining Lancaſter, to the ſcarcity of pro- 

viſions, or to a treaty for peace ſet on foot in the beginning of ſummer; 

whereby the army appointed to aſſemble at Midſummer, was put of till Rym. Fad. 

the 1ſt of Auguſt. The treaty proving abortive, Robert entered York- mn . P. 

ſhire, and waſted the country as far as Richmond; and would have . a0 

burnt the town, had not the gentlemen of the country, who retired Lanercoſt. 

to the caſtle for ſafety, compounded for a ſum of money. Whence 

marching weſtward, he deſtroyed and burnt the country about the 

ſpace of ſixty miles, carrying away many priſoners, and a vaſt quantity 

of plunder ; which occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity and famine, that a quar- 

ter of wheat was ſold at no leſs a price than 40s. By theſe devaſta- 

tions, Robert having rendered it impracticable for an Engliſh army to 

invade Scotland through thoſe deſolate countries, he ſet out for Ireland, 

where he continued till Whitſunday in the following year, to aſſiſt his 

brother in ſubduing that country. be 5 

Robert being gone to Ireland, king Edward took the advantage of bid. 

his abſence, and haſtened to the northern parts of England; and ar- 

riving at the city of Vork about the latter end of Auguſt, he iſſued Rym. Foes. 

writs for the whole power of England to join him about the beginning tom. ii. p. 568. 

of October following, aſſuring himſelf, that, in ſuch an exigency, | 

there was no Engliſhman, whether laick or clergyman, but would 

give his aſſiſtance. And, that nothing might be wanting at this junc- 

ture, he wrote, with great earneſtneſs, to his officers in Gaſcony, to Ibid. p. 369. 

ſend over the money granted him by the ſtates of that province, with 

the utmoſt expedition. His army having aſſembled at the time a 

pointed, in marching into Scotland, he was met by fir James Douglas, Buchan. Hiſt. 

| warden of the weſtern marches of Scotland, by whom he was defeated St. lib. 8. 

in three ſeveral engagements. This triple overthrow is by Boece and 

Holingſhead reduced to one battle, in which the latter infinuates that 

king Edward was preſent ; adding, that in this fight three eminent 

Engliſh officers were ſlain, viz. fir Lylan a Gaſcoyn, fir Robert Nevil, 

and 0 who fell by the hand of fir James Douglas, the Scotiſh 

general. mr. 

But what Edward could not effect by land, he attempted by ſea; and Boet. Hig. 

ſending a fleet to the frith of Forth, in order to make a deſcent in the Scot. lib. 14. 
| | 61 _ countries 
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countries on either fide, which landing in the county of Fife, ravaged 
Buchan. Hiſt. the country. To ſtop their progreſs, Duncan, earl of Fife, afſemhjeq 
Scot. lib. 8. five hundred r den, and, (marching at their head to attack the enem ; 


no ſooner came in view than he was greatly diſmayed at their vaſt ſupe. 
riority in number, which occaſioned his return homewards ; but beins 
met by William Sinclair, biſhop of Dunkeld, whoſe followers were 
about ſixty in number, Sinclair, greatly concerned at Duncan's timidity, 
ſnatching a lance, with an audible voice defired all lovers of their coun. 
try to follow him ; and being readily obeyed, he charged the trolling 
enemy, laden with plunder, with ſuch vigour, that he quickly routed 
them, and killing a number, the reſt precipitately fled to their boats, 
but by the hurry, crowd, and confuſion, many of them were loſt 
before they reached their ſhips. 

An. 13 77. Robert was no ſooner arrived from Ireland, than he received advice 
that great preparations were made in England to raiſe an army, to aflif 
their friends in that iſland againſt his brother Edward, then king of the 
country; therefore he alfo prepared to aid him. The army from England 
arriving ſoon after, the Engliſh found themſelves in a condition to take 
the field. Robert perceiving that his brother, without a ſpeedy affiſt- 
An. 1318. ance, was in danger of lofing his new kingdom, began his march for 
| Ireland with a conſiderable reinforcement : but having, on his arrival, 
received advice of his brother's army being routed, and himſelf flain, 
he returned to improve the advantages obtained in Scotland by fir 

James Douglas. 15 | 
Walſing Hit, Edward Bruce's defeat, we are told by Engliſh and Irifh writers, 
PR po was owing to his being ſo elated with his ſucceſs, that he thought him- 
HR” ſelf able, with an army of twelve thoufand Scots and Iriſh, to fight 
the Engliſh under lord Birmingham and the archbiſhop of Armagh. 
In this battle, he with divers baronets, and two thouſand common 
men, were flain; and his body, after the battle, being found, was 
quartered, and the parts thereof ſent to be put up in the chief towns 
within the Engliſh pale in Ireland, and his head ſent by Birmingham 
to king Edward in England; for which he conferred on him, and his 
heirs, the earldom of Louth. This victory, which was obtained neat 
Dundalk on the 14th day of October, was the only one gained by the 
Engliſh over the Scots in all-this Edward's reign. 5 
But the victories obtained both in England and Scotland, of late, by 
Robert, much over- balancing this loſs, he was encouraged to under- 
Rym. Feed. take the ſiege of Berwick, of which place Maurice de Berkley wi 
p. 516. Sovernor. Robert knew that Edward had neither men nor mone) 
and that his ſubjects were ſo averſe to him, that he could not exped 
in time an aid ſufficient to defeat his undertaking. In this extremity, 
Boet. Hiſt. Edward applied to the pope, and earneſtly entreated him to interpoſe 
Scot. Ub. 14. his authority, to procure either a peace or truce with Scotland. Job 
Buchan. Hiſt, XXII. who had lately ſucceeded Clement V. immediately granted Is 
Scot. lib. 3. requeſt, regarding this as a favourable opportunity to extend his powe 
over crowned heads; wherefore he took upon him to ſettle matters be- 
tween Robert and Edward, not as a mediator, but a ſovereign arbitel, 
by virtue of his apoſtolical authority. To that end, he ſent the car 
nals Guacelin and Luca, with a legatine power: which ſhewed thi 
he thought himſelf inveſted with a ſovereign authority over all thing 
in temporal as well as in ſpiritual affairs. Their commiſſion was b 
make peace betwixt the two contending nations, in what A” 4 
7 pleales; 


rar HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 5 


leaſed; and to compel both princes to accept it, on the pain of ex- 
communication, and an interdict upon their dominions. But as the 
pe judged ſuch a peace could not be made without oppoſition, which 
would require ſome time, - he ordered his legates to cauſe a two years 
truce to be publiſhed in his name, and by his authority, with power 
to excommunicate thoſe that refuſed to obſerve it. f 
Thus furniſhed with ſo great and extraordinary a power, the legates puchan. Hit. 
arrived in England, where they forthwith cauſed the truce to be pro- — lib. = 
claimed ; to which Edward paid an implicit obedience, without con- Reg. F 5 
fidering that he thereby ſacrificed to the court of Rome the moſt 
valuable prerogatives of his crown. It was not ſo with Robert; for 
he, under pretence that the pope and his legates gave him not the title 
of king, would not permit the latter to enter Scotland, much leſs to 
proclaim the truce there; nay, he treated the ſuperior of the Corde- 
liers of Berwick, ſent to him by the legates, very roughly, for his 
inſolence in publiſhing the truce by way of ſurprize, in preſence of 
divers Scotiſhmen. And, inſtead of obeying the pope, either as to a 
truce or peace, he beſieged and took the caſtle and town of Berwick. 
According to ſome Engliſh writers, it was betrayed and given up by Chron. aner. 
Peter Spalding, the governor, for a ſum of money; but that it was e 4e 
not, is manifeſt by Thomas de la More, and others, who poſitively Polid. Virgil. 
afſert that it was taken by force, and not by treachery, 
This contempt of the pope's orders by Robert, obliged the legates 
to excommunicate him, and put his kingdom under an interdict; but 
theſe cenſures were ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, and partial in reſpect to the 
Engliſh, that they were juſtly deſpiſed by the king and the whole 
Scotiſh nation, the clergy not excepted. Robert had no ſooner reduced | 
Berwick, than he invaded England, took the caſtles of Wark and A 
Harbottle by ſiege, ſurprized the caſtle of Middeford, and became 1 
maſter of all Northumberland, Newcaſtle upon T yne, and a few for- 
treſſes there, only excepted, and returned to Scotland with a very great 
booty. And, that no time might be loſt to chaſtiſe the Engliſh, in the 
month of May following the Scots re-entered England, ravaged the 
country all the way in their march to Yorkſhire, where they plun- 
dered and burnt the towns of Northallerton and Boroughbridge: 
whence matching to Ripon, they plundered it, and made certain of 
the inhabitants, who held out a church againſt them, pay the ſum of 
one thouſand marks to fave it, themſelves, and the rown from being 
burnt: and having, in their march homewards, burnt the towns of 
Scarborough and Skipton in Cravon, they returned to Scotland with a 
vaſt deal of plunder, and many priſoners. _ e 
King Edward, having conſidered that, by Robert's contempt of the 
pope and his legates, his ſpiritual weapons were of no ſervice to him, bo 
found means to raiſe a great army; which aſſembling at the city of Rym. Fel. 
York in the month of Auguſt, by his letters to the archbiſhop of Cin- 292-748. 
terbury, he ordered publick prayers to be put up, to ſupplicate the 
Almighty for ſucceſs to his arms: and putting himſelf at their head, 
he marched, and inveſted Berwick upon Tweed on the 1ſt ef Sep- 
tember. To divert the ſiege, the king ſent the earl of Murray, and 
the lords Randolph and Douglas, with' an army into England; who, 
, waſting the country far and near, thought to have ſurprized the queen Walſing, Hig. 
in the city of Vork; of which ſhe being apprehenſive, luckily eſca 9 Reg. Angl. 
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ravaged it with fire and ſword, ' . 


An. 1319. 
Walſing. Hiſt, 
Reg. Angl. 
p- 112. 


the White Battle. . 


Chron. Laner. 
Walſing. Hiſt. 
Reg. Ang. 


 Rymer. Foe- 
dera, tom. iii. 


p. 816. 


Ibid. p. 848. 


Append. An- 
derſ. Eſſays, 
1 73. 


a breach on either ſide, for the time it was made. 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
The Scots, enraged at this diſappointment, fell upon the country, and 


William de Melton, archbjſhop of York, being greatly irritateg at 
the depredations committed by the Scots in his dioceſe, raiſed an army 
conſiſting of ten thouſand men, in which were many prieſts and e e 
and marching to attack the Scots at Mitton, near the river Swale, on 
the 21ſt of September, the enemy fell on them with ſuch fury, that they 
quickly routed them, and killed near one half of their army, though 
they were much ſuperior in number. This engagement, from the 
great number of prieſts and monks dieſſed in their ſurplices, was called 


Edward, on receiving intelligence of the archbiſhop's defeat, forth. 
with raiſed the fiege of Berwick, in order to intercept the Scots on 
their return, which they being aware of, took a different rout home. 
wards from that he expected, and arrived ſafe in Scotland with a great 
treaſure in plunder. But not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, lord James 
Douglas, in the beginning of winter, invaded England, and plun- 
dered and burnt Gilleſland, as far as Burgh under Stanmore; and on 
his return burnt the counties of Weſtmorland and Cumberland, not 
ſparing the corn in barns. Edward, finding there was no end of theſe 
dreadful depredations, with much ſolicitation, obtained of Robert x 
truce for the term of two years; which probably was granted by the 
Scots as a receſs from their great fatigues, as well as for their having, 
by numerous and deſtructive depredations, impoveriſhed the northern 
parts of England to ſuch a degree, that there was no more plunder of 
value to be had. This truce, for aught I can learn, continued without 


The pope had been long teazed by the king of England to compel 
the king of Scotland, by the terror of his ſpiritual weapons, to com- 
promiſe all matters in diſpute betwixt them. Although Robert had no 
reaſon to regard his interpoſition, on account of his great partiality in 
favour of Edward; yet, uneaſy to be at difference with him, whom 
he believed to be the ſpiritual father of all Chriſtians, he thought it 
his duty to undeceive him, and to prevail on his holineſs, in time to 
come, to act impartially in all matters brought before him, touching 
diſputes between him and Edward. In order to this, he ſent Odard 
de Mabuiſſon and Adam de Gordon ambaſſadors to him, with a letter 
written in the name of the nobility and commonalty of Scotland, at 
Aberbrothock, on the 6th of April, anno 1320; ſetting forth the 
origin of the Scotiſh nation, (as EC them then believed) thereby to 
ſhew his holineſs, that Edward's pretenſions to the ſuperiority thereof 
were entirely groundleſs. A copy of the letter, as rendered into Eng- 
liſh by James Anderſon, and publiſhed in the appendix to his hiſtorical 
eſſays, is as follows: | : 

« To the moſt holy father in Chriſt, and lord John, by the provi- 
ce dence of God, chief biſhop of the ſacred Roman and catholick 
« church; his humble and devout ſons, Duncan earl of Fife, Thomas 
« Randulph earl of Murray, lord of Mann and Anandale, Patrick 
« Dunbar earl of March, Malis earl of Strathern, Malcolm earl of 
« Lenox, William earl of Roſs, Magnus earl of Caithneſs and Ork- 
« ney, and William earl of Sutherland; Walter ſteward of Scotland, 
« William Soules butler of Scotland, James lord Douglas, Rog! 
Moubray, David lord Brechin, David Graham, Ingleram * 

| | e VIlle, 


A 


* 


Cc 
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ville, John Monteith tutor of the earl of Monteith, Alexander 
Fraſer, Gilbert Hay conſtable of Scotland, Robert Keith marſhal 
of Scotland, Henry Sinclair, John Graham, David Lindſay, Wil- 
liam Olifant, Patrick Graham, John Fenton, William Abernethy, 
David Weyms, William Meiſchet, Fergus of Ardroſſen, Euſtach 
Maxwell, William Ramſay, William Mowat, Allan Moray, Donald 
Campbell, John Cameron, Ronald Chein, Alexander Seton, An- 
drew Leſly, Alexander Straton, and the remnant barons, freeholders, 
and whole community of the kingdom of Scotland; ſending all 
dutiful reverence, devoutly kiffing his holineſs's bleſſed feet. 

« Moſt holy father and lord, we know, and have gathered from 
the acts and books of the ancients, that among other nations our 
nation of Scots was recorded with many praiſes, which, from the 
oreater Scythia, paſſing the Tyrenian ſea and the pillars of Hercules, 
and for a long time reſiding in Spain, among very fierce people, they 
could no where be ſubdued by any, how barbarous ſoever: and 
coming thence about twelve hundred years after, like the out-going 
of the people of Iſrael, they purchaſed, by many victories and much 


expelled the Britons and deſtroyed the Picts; albeit frequently at- 
tacked by the Norwegians, Danes, and Engliſh; and always main- 
tained their poſſeſſions free of all ſervitude, as the hiſtories of all 
times teſtify. In their kingdom one hundred and thirteen kings of 
their royal progeny reigned, without the intervention of an alien 
whoſe illuſtrious deſcents and exploits, though they were not other- 


King of kings, and Lord Jeſus Chriſt, after his paſſion and reſur- 
rection, called them, living in the outmoſt parts of the earth, firſt 
to his moſt holy faith; nor would he have them confirmed by any 
in this faith but by his firſt apoſtle, although ſecond or third in 
order; to wit, the moſt meek Andrew, brother of St. Peter, whom 
our Saviour would have to be always their patron. 
cern perſuaded of theſe things, did beſtow upon this kingdom and 
people, as the flock of the brother of St. Peter, many favours and 
privileges. Thus our nation hath hitherto, under their protection, 
continued free and undiſturbed ; until the magnificent king of Eng- 
land, Edward, the father of the preſent king, did, under the pre- 
tence of a friend and ally, invade our kingdom in a hoſtile manner, 
when it wanted a head, and a people conſcious to themſelves of no 
guilt or guile, nor then accuſtomed to quarrels and inſults. 
** This prince's injuries, ſlaughters, violences, depredations, burn- 
ings, impriſonment of biſhops, ſetting on fire of monaſteries, plun- 
dering and murdering of perſons in religious orders, and other out- 
rages which he exerciſed upon that people, without the leaſt regard 
to age, ſex, religion, or orders, none can expreſs, nor fully under- 
ſtand, but ſuch as experience have taught. | 
From theſe innumerable evils, by the affiſtance of him who binds 
up and heals the wounded, are we delivered by our very valiant 
prince, king and lord, Robert, who, in delivering his people and 
inheritance out of the hands of their enemies, as another Maccabee 
or Joſhua, chearfully underwent troubles, toils, hardſhips and dan- 


toil, theſe territories in the weſt which they now poſſeſs, having 


wiſe apparent, yet are abundantly conſpicuous from this, that the 


The moſt holy fathers, your predeceſſors, being with great con- 


Sers; whom alſo divine providence, and the right of ſucceſſion, 
6 K 8 2 according 
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ſerving our liberties, we are bound to adhere, as well upon 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 


according to our laws and cuſtoms, which we will maintain 
utmoſt, and the due conſent and aſſent of us all, have ma 
prince and king. To him, as the deliverer of the people, 


to the 
de Our 
by Pre- 


80 5 ; account 
of his right, as by reaſon of his merit, and to him we will adhere. 


but if he deſiſt from what he has begun, and ſhew any inclination 
to ſubject us or our kingdom to the kingdom of England, or to the 
Engliſh, we will uſe our utmoſt endeayour to expel him imme. 
diately, as our enemy, and the ſubverter of his own and our right 
and we will make another our king, who is able to defend us; fe 
ſo long as an hundred Scotſmen remain alive, we will never be ſub. 


jected any manner of way to the dominion of England. 


It is not for glory, riches, and honour we fight; but only fer 


liberty, which no good man loſeth but with his life. 


« Wherefore, reverend father and lord, we, with the greateſt ear. 
neſtneſs and humility, beſeech you, that with a ſincere and pious 
diſpoſition, conſidering that with him whoſe vicegerent you are on 
earth, there is no reſpect of perſons, nor diſtinction of Jew and 
Greek, of Scots or Engliſh; and looking with a fatherly EYE Upon 
the ſtraits and difficulties brought upon us and the church of God 
by the Engliſh, your holineſs would be pleaſed to admoniſh the 
king of England, (who ſhould be content with what he poſſeſſez; 
for, of old, England uſed to ſuffice ſeven or more kings) that he 
may not diſturb our peace in this ſmall country, lying in the utter. 
moſt parts of the earth, and defiring nothing but that which is ou 
own, ſince we are willing, in order to procure a peace, to do mol 
effectually whatever may be conſiſtent with the conſtitution of our 
government. SE 
« It concerns you, holy father, to do this, who behold the cruelty 
of the Heathens raging againſt the Chriſtians, and the bounds «f 
Chriſtianity daily ſtraitned, whereof the procuring . cauſe is the 
wickedneſs of Chriſtians, and may perceive how much it derogates 
from the memory of your holineſs, if (as God forbid) in your time 
the church in any part ſhould ſuffer an eclipſe, or be ſcandalized. 

«© May therefore your holineſs be pleaſed to excite the Chriſtian 
princes, who falſly pretend that they cannot go to defend the Holy 


Land, by reaſon of the wars which they have with their neigh- 


bours; when the true cauſe of their impediment is, that they 
reckon upon a ſurer advantage, and a weaker reſiſtance, in vat- 
quiſhing neighbours of leſs power: but he who knows all things 
knows how frankly our lord the king and we would go upon that 
expedition, if the king of England would not diſturb us; which we 
proclaim and teſtify to the vicegerent of Chriſt, and all Chriſtendom. 
« If your holineſs, giving too much faith to the tales of the Eng 
liſh, ſhall not ſincerely believe theſe things, and ſhall not forbear i 
favour them in deſtroying of us, we are perſuaded that the Al 
mighty will impute to you the deſtruction of the ſouls and bodies 
and the other hoſtilities which the Engliſh ſhall commit upon ds 
and we upon them; fince that we are, and ſhall be, as in duty 


% 


bound, obedient ſons in all things to you, as God's vicegerent: and 


to him, as the great king and judge, we commit the defence ol 


our cauſe, placing our confidence in him, and firmly hoping that I 
will perfect ſtrength in us, and confound our enemies. And ma 
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« the Almighty long preſerve your holineſs in health, for the good of 
« his holy church. | | 9 

« Given at the monaſtery of Aberbrothock in Scotland, the 6th day = 
« of April, in the year of our Lord 1320, and of the reign of our 
« ſaid king the 15th year.” HET . 

Although it does pot appear that the Scots, by the above letter, had An. 1321. 
revailed on the pope to act in their favour ; yet, by his letters to king m. F 4 6 
Edward, he exhorted him to contribute all in his power towards a F 
laſting peace between the kingdoms of England and Scotland, and de- Ibid. p. 848. 
layed peſtering Robert with citations and cenſures, as formerly. 

At this time an alliance was entered into by king Robert and the An. 1322. 
earl of Lancaſter, and other confederated Engliſh lords, againſt king Ibid. p. 926. 
Edward, for their mutual intereſt, (as appears by the letters of ſir 
James Douglas, and the articles of impeachment for high treaſon 
againſt the earl of Lancaſter) which in an indenture was found upon 
the earl of Hereford, after he was killed at the paſs of Boroughbridge 
in Yorkſhire, which was of the following tenor, viz. That Robert 
king of Scotland, and the lords Randolph and Douglas, ſhould, with 
all their forces, come to England, and join the earl of Lancaſter and 
his confederates ; that then they would live and die with them, as 
faichful allies, in their quarrel ; faving all claims to conqueſt or ſupe- 
riority over England, Wales, and Ireland. And if it ſhould happen 
that Robert, by ſickneſs or otherwiſe, ſhould be prevented from com- 
ing himſelf, the earl of Murray and lord James Douglas ſhould come 
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r and act in his ſtead. And whenever an opportunity ſhall offer to 
[ compromiſe matters with king Edward, king Robert ſhall uſe his ut- 
WH moſt endeavours to have a ſafe and honourable peace made between 


the kingdoms of Scotland and England, whereby Robert ſhould, in all 

reſpects, enjoy his crown and dignity in the ſame quietneſs and freedom 

as the crown of England is held. This alliance ſoon came to nothing, 

by Lancaſter's being routed at Boroughbridge, himſelf taken priſoner, 

and ſoon after beheaded. DINED 

Edward, by this ſucceſs, was enabled to get a parliament that would Hen. Knyghe: 
do whatever he and the Spencers, his favourites, would have them; Chron. 


n for in this ſeſſion were granted him, towards an expedition to Scotland, Rot. Clauſ. 
oy WY = tenth of the goods of the nobility and commons, and a fixth of thoſe 1 f 


of the inhabitants of cities, boroughs, and ancient demeſns : where- in Tur. Lond. 
with a very great army being raiſed, Edward began his march towards 
an- that kingdom about the latter end of July; and entering the country, Buchan. Hit. 
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to revenge the depredations committed by the Scots in England, ſpoiled Scot. lib. 8. | | 
that WW all things, both ſacred and profane. Thus he burnt the monaſteries Mi 


e of Melroſs and Dryburgh, and killed the monks, whom either the love Boet. Hit. 
on. to their convents, debility of age, or confidence in their number of Set. lib. 14. 
ing ;: cars, occaſioned to ſtay. But a few days after, through the ſcarcity 
cf proviſions, and a diſtemper in his army, being obliged to return to 
England, he was cloſely purſued by Robert, with an army more noted 

for goodneſs than number of men, which made grievous havock all 
1 us, i the way he marched to York; and at Ryland, foreſt of Blackmore, Hemingford. 
duty and in the neighbourhood of Malton in Yorkſhire, by an unexpected Chron. 
an aflault on the monaſtery of that place, had like to have taken king | 
ce 0 Edward priſoner, who, in a tumultuary battle, was put to flight, and Chron. Adam 
all his baggage taken. The towns of Rippon and Beverly ranſomed de Murmuthe. 
| m7 hemſelves from being burnt, at the expence of 400 /, 


| Robert, 
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Ib. p. 1003, Sir, You may remember, that, before you left Scotland, I ſignifled 


Ibid. p-1022, What Robert complained of, was quickly amended ; and the ſhot 
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Robert, after his glorious ſucceſs in beating the royal army, ., F 
king Edward's narrowly eſcaping, (his couſin, the earl of Richmong 
and Henry lord de Sully, the French envoy, having the misfortune of 
Rym. Feed. being taken) ravaged all the northern parts of England to the walls of 
com: P. the city of York, burning the towns that were not ranſomed, and x. 
TY turned home with a vaſt booty. Yet ſuch was his propenſity to peace 
but whether owing to his age, diſtemper, or inclination to leave hj, 
country in tranquillity during his ſon's minority, is unknown, that he 
treated his illuſtrious 1 the earl of Richmond and lord de 
Sully, with the greate reſpect; and converſing with the latter, in 
very familiar way, on that ſubject, he undertook, on his arrival in 
England, to endeavour an accommodation, either by a treaty of peace 
or a long truce. That Sully was not forgetful of bis promiſe, is ma. 
nifeſt by his having got Edward readily to agree to a truce ; but it bein 
in a ſtile not agreeable to Robert, occaſioned his writing a letter to lord 


Sully, of which the following is the purport : 


te to you, that we were willing to enter into a treaty with the king of 
« England, provided that the kingdom of Scotland remain free ang 
e independent to us and our heirs, and that our allies ſuffer no preju- 
« dice. But we have received from you a tranſcript of the ſaid kings 
<« letters, intimating, that he grants a truce to the cots in arms againf 
« him! a manner of writing unknown to us; for, in all forme 
ce treaties, though he gave us the title of king, yet he ſtiled us chic 
<* or principal on one fide, as he did himſelf on the other: wherex, 
« in his preſent writing, he takes no more notice of us than he dos 
« of the meaneſt of our people. Wherefore we cannot agree to thi 
&« truce, as it is penned; but, if altered, and expreſſed in terms leb 
« aſſuming, we are ready to agree to ſuch a treaty : which, if approve 
ce of, it will be neceſſary to ſend a ſafe conduct for fir Alexander Sea 
cc ton, fir William Mountfitchet, and Walter Twynham clerk, whom 
e we deſign to ſend to England, in order to fign the articles that may 
<« be agreed on in our name; and we being only to ſtay in this plac 
< till Wedneſday after Eaſter, your anſwer is deſired without loſs d 
« time. At Berwick, 2 1ſt of March, 1323.” 
1272 3% truce, which was only to have continued till the 12th of June, gar 
way to a treaty, which was concluded at Thorp near Everwyk, 0 
York, on the 3oth of May, by Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, fr 
John Monteith, fir Robert Lawder, William biſhop of St. Andrews 
and Walter de Twynham clerk, plenipotentiaries for king Robert; ail 
Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, Hugh le Diſpenſer the {or 
Robert de Baldock archdeacon of Middleſex, fir William de Kelle 
William de Ayremynne canon of York, and Geoffrey le Scrop, fo 
king Edward; to continue for the ſpace of thirteen years; which ws 
ratified by Edward at Biſhopſthorp on the 1ſt day of June, and . 
Robert at Berwick upon Tweed on the 7th day of the fame month. 
Walſing. Hit, As Robert had ſettled affairs with Edward, he was willing to accolt 
Reg. angl. modate matters with the pope ; and, to that end, ſent the earl of Mur 
ray and the biſhop of Glaſgow to Rome, to endeavour to obtain 4 
abſolution from the excommunication of his perſon, and interdict 0 
Rym. Fed. his kingdom; in which he was not only vigorouſly oppoſed by king 
tom. „ P Edward, but his holineſs remembering how undutifully he had treated 


40, 146, & b 
176. him, 
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him, in refuſing to comply with his orders, and denying his legates 
admiſſion into his kingdom, his ambaſſadors were obliged to return 
without ſucceſs. Therefore Buchanan is miſtaken, when he ſays that 
their repreſentations had effect. And the fame author, with Boece, 
in ſpeaking of the origin of the noble family of Hamilton in Scotland, 
tells us, that a certain nobleman in the court of England, named Han- 
toun, ſpeaking in praiſe of king Robert Bruce in a lofty ſtrain, in pre- 
ſence of one of the Spencers, (one of the great favourites of king 
Edward II.) and other perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, he reſented 
it to ſuch a degree, that drawing his ſword, he ſlightly wounded 
Hantoun, who being prevented from revenging it by a number of 
perſons interpoſing, he repaired to the ſame place the next day, where 
finding Spencer, he ran him through the body and killed him on the 
pot; and to avoid ſuffering on that occaſion, fled with great expedition 


ferred on him the lands of Cadzow by the river Clyde ; and his poſterity 
heing ſoon after nobilitated, they, with a little variation from Han- 
| toun, aſſumed the name of Hamilton. | 
That this is a falſity is evident, for by all the Engliſh writers of 
that time it is manifeſt, that Hugh Spencer the father, at Briſtol, and 
| Hugh the ſon, at Hereford, were hanged on gallows each fifty foot 
high. Add to this, that the noble family of Hamilton did not 
come from England to Scotland at this time, ſeeing there was 
a noble family of that name in Scotland before that period, as ap- 
| pears by Ragman's roll, that Walter Fitz Gilbert de Hamilton 1s one 
of the Scotiſh barons who ſubſcribed and ſwore allegiance to Ed- 
ward I. : 
Although Robert's tranſactions with the pope had not the deſired 
ſuccels, thoſe with the king of France had better luck ; for ſome time 
after, the antient league with that nation, which ſeemed of late to 
have been interrupted, was renewed, and the treaty concluded in the 
month of April, anno 1326, by the Scotiſh ambaſſadors, Thomas 
Randolph earl of Murray, Robert Keith marſhal of Scotland, and 
Adam Murray doctor of law. About the ſame time, a treaty was 
{ct on foot in England for ſettling a perpetual peace between the two 
nations, but to no purpoſe, occaſioned by the cruel and untimely 
death of king Edward. 

By the late thirteen years truce, peace being reſtored to the king- 
doms of Scotland and England, Robert, now old and affficted with 
a grievous diſtemper, turned his thoughts to the ſettling his do- 
meſtick affairs, for preſerving tranquillity in the kingdom after his 
demiſe. To which end he ſettled the crown on his ſon David, an 
infant about the age of eight years, by the conſent of parliament ; and 
n caſe of his death without iſſue, he was to be ſucceeded by Robert 
tuart, fon to Walter lord high ſteward of Scotland, and Margery his 
laughter. To the performance of this ſettlement he cauſed all his 
nobility to ſwear. | 
King Edward the ſecond being compelled to reſign his crown, Ed- 
Yard the prince his eldeſt ſon was appointed to ſucceed him ; and 
he parliament called by the father being continued by the ſon, they 
amed ambaſſadors to treat of a peace with the Scots ; but nothing 
ng concluded, king Robert broke the truce, and ſent by the 


6 L and 


into Scotland, where he was graciouſly received by Robert, who con- 


Rym. Fad, 
& Pryn, ad 


an. 1296. 


An. 1326. 


Boet. Hiſt. 

Scot. lib. 14. 
Buchan. Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. 8. 


Rym. Fed. 

tom.1v.P.31 4. 
Tyr. Hiſt. F 
Engl. vol. iii, 


ngliſh commiſſioners a defiance to king Edward; but, through age * 34: 
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Froiſſ. Hiſt. 
de France, &c. 
Holingſhed 
Hiſt. Engl, 


p. 326. 


Froiſſ. Hiſt. 


little before Eaſter, at the head of twenty thouſand cavalry, Man 


though none I think ſo probable as that of laying hold of the trouble, 


upon Tyne to oppoſe them; and the lords Uffard and Mowbray 


TuE HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 


and infirmities not being able to command his army himſelf, he de 


tached the earl of Murray and Sir James Douglas into England, , 


are the reaſons aſſigned by hiſtorians for Robert's breaking the truce 


in England, which depoſed the king, and placed in his ſtead an un 
experienced youth, to oblige the new king to give up his pretenſion; 
to the ſuperiority and direct dominion over Scotland. 

By ſome 'tis {aid to be owing to the perfidy of the Engliſh an. 
baſſadors, without aſſigning the leaſt reaſon for this Charge, Other; 
ſay, it was done to reſtore the unfortunate king Edward. Be that; 
it will, the defiance having highly enraged the young King, he {1 
his uncle the earl of Norfolk, with a choice body of troops to Ney. 


with a confiderable reinforcement, to join the lord Lucy, governor gt 
Carliſle, and ſecure the north-weſt parts of the kingdom; and at the 
ſame time iſſued out a general ſummons for the reſt of his ſubjeRs to 
meet him at York well provided with horſes, arms, and all military 
accoutrements. And as if all theſe preparations were not ſufficier 
to repreſs the Scots, he treated with John de Beaumont, brother b 
the earl of Hainault, to come to his aid: purſuant to which he arrive 
in England, attended by five hundred choice troops, and a number a 
lords and knights from Hainault, Flanders, and Artois, who bein 
ſoon after joined by William ſon to the duke of Juliers, with a bog 
of ſelect men, which amounted in the whole to two thouſand ; thei 
joining his army, he began his march for York. Whilſt Edward con. 
tinued in that city, a treaty of peace was ſet on foot for an amicabl 
accommodation of all differences betwixt the Engliſh and Scots, to he 
held on the frontiers of Scotland, to which Edward ſent his am. 
baſſadors; but nothing being agreed on, he marched againſt the Scot 
about the beginning of June, attended by the flower of the Engi 
nobility, divers foreign princes, and an army of above ſixty thouſand 
men, ſome ſay one hundred thouſand. The Scots, unable to ſta 
before this vaſt power, retreated northwards, and having burnt ti 
country in their progreſs, Edward marched in purſuit of them, beiy 
directed by the ſmoke of the houſes and villages they had ſet fire to; 
when, after a march of two days, conſidering that the enemy's arm 
conſiſting of light horſe, were not to be overtaken by his, he held 
council of war, to conſider of the moſt proper meaſures to be take) 
wherein it was reſolved to leave their heavy baggage and carriages be 
hind, and march with the flower of the army (which conſiſted chief 
in horſe) and paſs the Tyne, to meet the Scots in their return home 
wards: but having croſſed the river, and marched a ſhort way i 
Northumberland, want of proviſions forced them to recroſs the ri 
to the biſhoprick of Durham, where they had not been long, beior 
Thomas Rokeſby brought Edward notice of the Seotiſh army's bel 
encamped on a hill in Waredale, not above three or four miles diltai 
For this intelligence Edward gave Rokeſby lands to the amount oi 0 
hundred pounds per annum, with the honour of knighthood. 

Upon this Edward marched towards the enemy, and perce!\' 
them drawn up in order of battle, arrayed his army in the fact 
manner, but being parted by the river Ware, neither of them dil 


venture to croſs it without great danger; wherefore the king 15 a 
| : Jel 


Tus HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

herald to the Scotiſh army, to let their generals know, that if they 
were Willing to pals the river and fight him, he would retire, and give 
them leave to croſs ; but if they would not agree to that, to let him 
as without moleſtation, and he would come and fight them. Havin 
called a council of war to deliberate on this meſſage, they dame, 
tor anſwer, That the Scotiſh generals knew better than to follow 
the advice of an enemy, who being on the northern ſide of the 
« Ware between them and their country, and of triple their number, 
it would be imprudent in them to accept of either of his propoſals ; 
and as they had at preſent, would keep their poſt, and he might 
help himſelf as well as' he could.” In this fituation both armies 
continued for ſeveral days; but the Scots regarding this as a ſtratagem 
of Edward's to amuſe them whilſt he paſſed the river at another 
place, retired in the night, and encamped in Stanhope park in a more 
advantageous poſt, with the Ware 1n the front, having their flanks de- 
fended with large woods and bogs ; of which Edward receiving intel- 
ligence, marched after them with the Ware ſtill between. 


* 
* 


* 
* 


* 
* 


Lan) 
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and entering the Engliſh camp, penetrated even to the royal pavilion, 
where he gave a terrible alarm, and, according to Buchanan, killed 
about three hundred men, and would certainly either have taken or 
killed the king, had he not leapt out of bed and eſcaped in the dark: 
but not ſucceeding, he retreated with little loſs. This being the Scotiſh 
account of this affair, it will not be amiſs to hear what Engliſh writers 
ſay in that reſpect. 


attempt, entered the Engliſh camp privately with ſome of the ſtouteſt 
of the Scotiſh nation, and pretending to be an Engliſh officer going 
the rounds, cried, © Ha, St. George, no watch!“ and coming to the 
king's tent, killed the chamberlain in waiting, and one of the chap- 
lains going to wake the king, and interpoſing his body between him 
and Douglas, had likewiſe the misfortune of being killed ; upon 
which the king ſtarting out of bed, ſnatched his ſword, and defended 


| himſelf till the guards came to his aſſiſtance; whereupon Douglas 


retreated, and got off in the dark, with the loſs of many of his men. 
Edward perceiving there was no advantage to be got of the Scots, 
having received intelligence of their proviſions falling ſhort, reſolved 
to continue the blockade of their army, and by cutting off their 
communication with Scotland, obliged them either to fight, ſtarve 
or ſurrender at diſcretion. But he ſoon found that none of theſe 
were practicable, for the Scots ſoon after retreated to Scotland, 
without its being in his power either to oblige them to fight 
or ſurrender; and as to the ſtarving their army, that was not eaſily to 
be done, for the Scots, according to Froiſſart, were ſo abſtemious and 
patient in war, that they lived on half-boiled fleſh and drink of the 
ſtream, had ſmall round iron plates, which they tied to their ſaddles, 
ard putting them on the fire, knead a little oatmeal (which they carried 
behind them in little bags) into cakes, and laid them thereon to bake ; 
which being done, they eat it with their fleſh. Veſſels they had none 
| | to 


499 


Whilſt the armies lay in fight without being able to engage, Sir Buchan. Hiſt. 
f : . Scot. lib. 8. 

James Douglas, one of the Scotiſh generals, paſſed the river at ſome got. nin. 

diſtance from the camps, with a ſelect band of two hundred horſemen, Scot. lib. 14. 


We are told by Henry de Knyghton, that Sir James Douglas intend- Hen. de 


ing to take king Edward priſoner, or to kill him if he failed in the Fett. gl 


Froiſſ. Hiſt. 
Hen. Knyght. 
de Ev. Angl. 
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too late for another expedition; wherefore it was reſolved, that the 


Chron. de 
Lanercoſt. 
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to dreſs their meat in, they boiled it in the hides or king of the 
beaſts it was taken from. | 
Finding however that there was no proſpect of a further advantage 
over Edward by way of ſurprize, (for ever ſince Douglas's attempt on 
their camp, they obſerved a very ſtrict diſcipline both by day and 
night) and not daring to give them battle, by reaſon of their vaſt 
ſuperiority in number, they reſolved to return homewards: Preparatory 
to which, in order to amuſe Edward, orders were given to their arm 
to aſſemble at a certain time and place, but for what purpoſe was un. 
known. However, Edward receiving advice of this, concluded the 
intended to ſurprize him by a general aſſault upon his camp by night: 
for the preventing of which he drew up his army in three diviſion; 
before his camp ; and having continued in this poſture during the 
night, received intelligence that their army began its march for Scot- 
land in the preceding night, and having marched through the woods 
muſt be advanced many miles on their way. To deliberate on this 
affair, a council of war was held, wherein it was conſidered, that 
the Scotiſh army conſiſted chiefly of horſe, there was no probability of 
overtaking them, and the ſeaſon of the year being far ſpent, it was 


king and army ſhould forthwith return to England. Thus ended that 
expedition, to the reproach of the king and Engliſh nation, and ho- 
nour of the Scots; who reſolving to viſit them once more, raiſed 4 
conſiderable army, entered Northumberland, ravaged and waſted the 
country; which the inhabitants of the other marches receiving intelli 
gence of, ranſomed themſelves at the expence of a large ſum of 
money, and obtained a truce 'till Whitſunday. 

The Engliſh, being as it were worn out by endleſs ravages and 
deſtructive depredations, to prevent the like for the future, and reſtore 
perpetual peace betwixt the two nations, a parliament was ſummoned 
to meet at Northampton, three weeks after Eaſter, wherein the follow- 
ing charter of renunciation was drawn up and aſſented to by the faid 
parliament, viz. 

« All to whom theſe letters ſhall come, we Edward, by the 
ce grace of God king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
« tain, ſalute in the Lord everlaſting. Whereas we, and certain df 
ce our predeceſſors kings of England, have endeavoured to obtain the 
te direct dominion and ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland, 
ce which has occaſioned many long, dangerous, and grievous wars be- 
ce tween the two nations of England and Scotland: 

We therefore conſidering the numerous ſlaughters, murders, car- 
ce nages, deſtruction of churches, and many other miſchiefs brought 
upon the inhabitants of both kingdoms, in lieu of the great and 
“ mutual advantages that would accrue to both nations when joined 
« by a perpetual peace, whereby they would be firmly ſecured againk 
all rebels and rebellious defigns ; We, by the aſſent and conſent of 
ce the prelates, earls, barons, and commons of our kingdom in pat 
© lament aſſembled, will and grant for us, our heirs and ſucceſlors, 
ce that the kingdom of Scotland remain for ever to the magnificent 
ce prince, Robert, by the grace of God king of Scots, our illuſtrious 
ce ally and moſt dear friend, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſeparated from 
«* the kingdom of England by its reſpective marches, as in the time 


« of Alexander king of Scotland, of precious memory, lately deceaſed 
| 2. | entire 
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entire, free, and quiet, without any ſubjection, ſervitude, claim, or 
demand whatſoever ; and whatever right we or our predeceſſors did 
in times paſt aſk or pretend to in the kingdom of Scotland, we 
« hereby renounce and give up for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to 
the ſaid kingdom of Scotland; and alſo all obligations, agreements, 
or compacts, made by or with any of our predeceſſors at any time 
concerning the ſubjection of the kingdom of Scotland, or its people, 
whether clergy or laity; and if any letters, charters, or inſtructions 
concerning the ſaid obligations, agreements, or compacts ſhall be 
found, we declare they ſhall be accounted null, void, and of no 
et effect... : Ss 

REMARK. Engliſh writers not ſearching the public records in re- 
ſpect to this tranſaction, divers of them have aſſerted groſs untruths: 


Engliſhmen. Atwood, with his uſual aſſurance and ignorance, aſſerts, 
that it was made without the conſent of parliament ; and Barnes, in 
in his life of Edward III. ſays, that notwithſtanding the ſeveral ar- 


ticles of the treaty were performed by both princes, each nevertheleſs 


reject the peace, provided he liked not the conditions. 5, 
Edward, to ſhew his inclination to a general tranquillity, in the pre- 
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for Walſingham, though he acknowledges this renunciation was con- walgng. Hitt 
firmed by parliament, yet ſays, that the articles of it were unknown to Reg. Angl. 


ſeverally reſerved a liberty to himſelf, after 4 truce of four years, to 


Rym. Fad. 


ceding year had named plenipotentiaries to treat with thoſe of Scotland _ 


about a perpetual peace, and to that end granted a ſafe conduct to one 
; hundred Scotiſhmen to come to England. Purſuant to which, the 
commiſſioners having met at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, certain articles 
were propoſed to be treated of in the parliament ſummoned to meet 
at York, but that not taking effect, the ſaid renunciation was made 
by the parliament at Northampton as aforeſaid. The additional articles 
were, 1. That prince David, only ſon and heir to king Robert, 
ſhould be married to the princeſs Jean, eldeſt ſiſter to king Edward, 
in conſideration whereof, the above-recited charter was granted to the 
ſaid Robert, and the marriage ſolemnized at the town of Berwick 
| upon Tweed, on the 22d of July in the ſame year. 2. That no 
i. We Engliſhman enjoy any lands in Scotland, unleſs he reſide in the 
country, and renounce his allegiance tothe king of England ; whereby 
not only all thoſe-Engliſh who had lands conferred on them by Ed- 
ward I. in Scotland, were included, but likewiſe all Edward's Scotiſh 
adherents were comprehended therein. 3. That the Scotiſh regalia, 
together with all the monuments of liberty and independency of the 
u. kingdom, and the deeds and inſtruments of its late ſubjection, be given 
back. Although this article does not appear to have been fulfilled, 
yet by the candor of Rymer, the Engliſh hiſtoriographer, they are 
nel moſtly publiſhed. And that no pretence or handle might thereafter 
inſt be given to future claims or diſputes, king Robert, for hiinſelf and 
+ of WR ſucceſſors, not only renounced all right to the northern counties and 
teudatory lands held by his predeceſſors in England, but agreed to pay 
bo 0 Edward the ſum of twenty thouſand marks, for the damage done 
by his army in England in the preceding year. A very ſignal favour 
at this time appears to have been granted to Scotiſhmen, for the lands 1þ 
in England, which belonged to their anceſtors before the late war, 

were reſtored to them. Thus thoſe of Fawdon in Northumberland, 

and other parts of England, which belonged to Sir William Douglas, 
6 M : were 


Ibid. p. 336. 


id. P · 384. 
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peace, juſtly accounted diſhonourable to England, that the 
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were delivered up. to Sir James bis ſon. A certain Engliſh Writer * 
ſpeaking of the above peace, ſays, That famous, or rather infamous 
Scots 
ce themſelves afterwards, by way of triumph, nick- named the queen, 
« Joan make peace: as if the realm of England had made that match 
cc out of fear, to rid their hands of the war. They alſo made many 
inſulting rhymes in deriſion of our nation: one whereof is chief 
© remembered, viz. 87 8 ö 


ce Long beards heartleſs, painted hoods witleſs; | 
« Grey coats graceleſs, makes England thriftleſs.“ 


The pope, ſince the diſobedience of Robert and his people to the 
holy ſee, continued partial to the Engliſh, whoſe rights, while under 
debate, he pretended he could not prejudge to king Edward; but 
Edward having ſignified to him, that all differences between him and 
Robert were ended, the Scotiſh king entreated that he and his ſubjeq 
might no longer lie under his holineſs's diſpleaſure. 

Some are of opinion, that before Robert's time, our parliaments 
were on the ſame footing as at preſent: that this is a miſtake, I think 
is evident, for 'till the competition for the crown, I find no where the 
appellation parliament, or-any mention of the people but once, where, 
inſtead of populi, it ought to be read laici, which does not imply the 
community, though often called ſo. Whereas. thoſe who aſſembled 
on thoſe occaſions, were the nobility, churchmen, and officers of 
ſtate. The preſent manner of holding parliaments by ſummoning the 
commons or burgeſſes, was introduced by king Robert, in imitation 
of that of England, to which we owe the admirable conſtitution of 
the three ſtates, as appears from an indenture between him and the 
earls, barons, and communities of burghs in the year 1326, in a par- 
liament held at Cambuſkenneth ; which, to ſupply the royal revenues 
much reduced by the late wars, granted him during life the tenth of 
the produce of the laity's lands: but this it ſeems not being ſufficient 
to ſupport the royal dignity, it was willing to re-annex to the crown 
the ſeveral lands it was ſpoiled of during the wars; and to that end 
ſummoned a parliament to meet at Perth, wherein the nobility were 
required to ſhew by what authority they held their lands, but having 
neither charter, nor other evidence, to ſhew how they came by, or by 
what power they held their lands, they unanimouſly drew ther 
ſwords, and declared that by them they had obtained their lands, and 
by them they would keep them. 0 

Although Robert was greatly amazed at this declaration, he nevet- 
theleſs concealed his reſentment, which they imagining to be feigned, 
in order to eſcape puniſhment they conſpired againſt him, and reſolved 
to reſtore to the Engliſh the caſtles, towns, and other fortreſſes. unde! 
their reſpective governments. Purſuant to which, they ſent one d 
their number in the habit of a pilgrim, to acquaint the ene) 
therewith, who being apprehended, and his diſpatches taken out d 
his ſtaff, the plot was diſcovered, and many of the conſpirators {- 
cured; and in a convention held at Perth, called the black parliame) 
they were condemned, and ſuffered accordingly. Amongſt thoſe vi 
David Brechin, (by ſome called Abernethy) the king's nephew by [1 
ſiſter, who was greatly bewailed for his gallant deportment : WI 
him alſo ſuffered the counteſs of Strathern, Sir William Soules gore? 
e 1 | | * no 
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nor of Berwick, Gilbert Malyerd; Richard Brown, John Logie, &c: | 
Robert conferred their lands on his beſt friends. rn 
Robert having, as it were in a miraculous manner, recovered his 
 enflaved country, by obliging the Engliſh to reſtore it with all its 
rights and privileges, in as full a manner as they ever enjoyed it, all 
things being now in a ſtate of tranquility and repoſe, he began to think 
of changing his terreſtrial for a celeſtial crown. Preparatory to which, 
having confirmed the ſucceſſion on his only ſon David, and appointed 
the earl of Murray his guardian, and regent of the kingdom during his 
minority, now wholly employed his time in preparing for his great 
change, in his caſtle of Cardroſs, on the weſtern ſide of the river 
Leven, in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton ; where, attended by the 
principal officers and chief men of the kingdom, he exhorted them to 
unity amongſt themſelves, and loyalty to their ſovereign, which would 
be of great advantage to them in all their undertakings ; and adviſed Boet. Scot. 
them, that whenever they happened to have a war with England, they 1 
ſhould avoid a general engagement, and never venture their all upon Scot. lib. 8. 
one battle; but, by frequent incurſions, ſkirmiſhes, and ſudden at- 
tacks, diſcomfit and tire out the more powerful enemy. 2. Never to 
make a longer peace or truce with the Engliſh than for the ſpace of 
three or four years; ſeeing that by living in a long tranquillity, they 
would be enervated, and become indolent, ſlothful, and effeminate, 
and an eaſy prey to their powerful enemies the Engliſh ; and recom- 
mended to Sir James Douglas the performance of the vow he made 
to go to the Holy Land, and by going himſelf, endeavour the recovery 
of that country from the infidels, and deſired him to carry his heart 
thither, and depoſit it near Chriſt's ſepulchre in Jeruſalem *. 3. Not 
to appoint one perſon governor of all the weſtern iſles, leſt, by ingra- 
tiating himſelf with that fierce people, he might alienate the hearts of 
the ration, and by ſetting up for himſelf, become their king. 

Thus prepared, king Robert died at Cardroſs, of a leproſy, on the Robert death. 
7th day of June, anno 1329, after a troubleſome, though triumphant . 
reign of twenty-four years. 1 . 

His firſt conſort was Garthenay fiſter to the earl of Mar, by whom His conferts 
he had a daughter named Marjory, married to Walter high ſteward of““ He. 
Scotland, to whom ſhe had a ſon, ſince king of Scotland by the name 

of Robert the ſecond ; and by his ſecond conſort Elizabeth, daughter 

Jof Henry de Burgh earl of Ulſter, he had David his only ſon, who 
ſucceeded him. "101 | 

As there is no other way to judge of men but by their actions, H character. 
Robert by his appears to have been one of the moſt illuſtrious and he- 

roical princes of his time, nay, probably of any other time : for he not 

only undertook to free his country from the ſlavery in which it was 

involved by Edward I. king of England, one of the greateſt princes, 

both for power and military experience, of any of his time. In this 

great enterprize, for ſome time he met with very bad ſucceſs, which 

ould have broken the ſpirit of any man but his own : for at his 
etting- out, not only his conſort, daughter, and two fiſters were made 
riſoners, and kept many years in dureſs, but three of his brethren 
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M Douglas, in his voyage to Paleſtine, attended by ſome of the nobility and other perſons of 
inction, landed in Spain, where a war being carried on by the king of Arragon againſt the 
Moors, he joined the Spaniards, and a battle enſuing, he had the misfortune to be killed. 
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Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 14. 
Buchan, Hiſt, 
lib. 8. 


obſcure receſſes, where he was often in danger of being famiſheq 


* 
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were taken by ſurprize, and executed; and his fourth brother, ſoon 
after, was killed in battle. His friends were put to death and baniſheq 
his eſtate forfeited, and himſelf outlawed, and, after the loſs of divers 
battles, forced to ſculk in frightful dens, ſubterraneous caverns, ang 


Notwithſtanding all theſe great trials, he determined either to accom. 
pliſh, or die for the cauſe he had ſo generouſly undertaken, * Nature 
and experience had made him a ſoldier, and adverſity. a man ung,,. 
zled with ſucceſs. His humanity equalled his courage. He is ſaid i, 
have come off conqueror no leſs than fifty-ſeven, and was only 
worſted thirteen times. 1 

Robert is, indeed, blamed by Scotiſh writers for changing fide, 
while in a private ſtation, and joining with the Engliſh, who foupht 
againſt his country. By others he is ſaid to have murdered Comyn for 
no other reaſon, than to get rid of a competitor to the crown, and 90 
make way for himſelf: while ſome inſinuate, that by his receiving fi 
John Monteith into favour, it may be reaſonably preſumed that he put 
him upon betraying fir William Wallace, who, being removed from 
the regency, was a great ſtep in his favour to the crown. By the 
Engliſh he is charged with a breach of treaties. But theſe being only 
charges of his enemies, unſupported with evidence, they deſerve the 
leſs credit. 

: David Il. 

After the demiſe of king Robert, his only fon David, an infant, in 
the eighth year of his age, ſucceeded to the crown, in the year 129; 
and having that wiſe and ſagacious miniſter, Thomas earl of Murry, 
regent of the kingdom, he no ſooner renewed the peace betwixt Scot. 
land and England, than he ſtrenuouſly applied himſelf to accomplif 
a thorough reformation among the people. By the long and bloody 
wars in the late reign, they had been ſo much inured to plunder and 
rapine, that robbery prevailed in all parts of the country to a ven 
deſtructive degree, which, by prudent meaſures, and proper regul- 
tions, he ſoon put an end to, and ſettled the kingdom in peace and 
quietneſs. Againſt murder he was inexorable ; for although a certain 
perſon had received the pope's pardon for that crime, he neverthelc 
cauſed him to be hanged ; alledging, that though the pope could for 
give ſpiritual crimes, the puniſhment of temporal offences belonged to 
the king. And, for the better ſecuring mens properties, and prevent. 
ing theft, he cauſed a law to be made for the people to leave thei 
implements of huſbandry in the fields by night, and not to ſecure ther 
effects at home with doors to their houſes ; for whatever ſhould be 
ſtolen or loſt, on thoſe occaſions, ſhould be made good by the ſherift 
of the reſpective counties, who were to be reimburſed by the king, and 
the king to be indemnified out of the goods and chattels of the thuews 
and robbers. A certain farmer, judging this law to be as vain as rid- 
culous, ſecreted ſome of his plough materials, and, as if ſtolen, af 
plied to the ſheriff for redreſs; which being immediately done, tit 
ſheriff, by ſtrictly ſcrutinizing into the affair, diſcovered the fraud, 
ſeized the criminal, cauſed him forthwith to be hanged, and his good 
confiſcated, which put an effectual ſtop to ſuch ſiniſter practices. ll 
reſtrained vagrants and ſorners from ſtrolling about, and plundering th 
country; and whoever aſſaulted a traveller, or publick officer in the 


execution of his duty, it was lawful for any man to kill him. * 


7 
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By theſe ſevere laws he became as formidable to the wicked at home, as 
he did by his great valour and conduct to enemies abroad. | 
By Murray's being thus fenced both by wiſdom and power, the Boet. Hitt. 
Fngliſh concluded, that, during his government, they could not eafily n Vit. David. 
obtain their ends of the Scots, and therefore they ſecretly practiſed to 
cut him off by a monk; who, under pretence of being a phyſician, Buchan. Hit. 
adminiſtered to him a poiſonous draught, which ſoon after put an end une, 
to his life. The potion was no ſooner given, than the monk ſet out 
for England to acquaint king Edward, with an affurance that he could 
not long ſurvive it. Edward, readily giving credit to this declaration, 
evied an army forthwith ; and marching to Scotland with great expe- 
dition, he received advice of an army of Scots marching againſt him, 
as potent as that of his own, to diſpute his entering the country. Not 
2 little amazed at this intelligence, he ſent a trumpeter to the Scots, 
under pretence of demanding reparation for injuries received ; whereas 
his chief buſineſs was to inquire who commanded the army. Murray's 
diſorder increaſing, and the monk not returning, gave room to ſuſpect 
treachery. The regent, diſſembling the ſtate he was in, placed him- 
ſelf in a chair before his tent, to give audience to the meſſenger, who, 
on his return, acquainted Edward with the condition he had ſeen Mur- 
| ray in. In conſequence of this, the monk was puniſhed as a cheat; 
and Edward, having left a number of troops on the borders to prevent 
incurſions, marched back with his army: and the regent, by the vio- 1 
lence of his diſtemper, being ſtopt in his progreſs, returned home- 
wards; and diſbanding his army, died at Muſſelburgh, in the county 
of Eaſt-Lothian, on the 20th of July, anno 1331. 
Soon after the death of Murray, Duncan earl of Mar being choſen Id. ibid. 
regent, news was brought him of the arrival of Edward Baliol in the 
frith of Forth, with a numerous fleet of ſhips. According to our 
writers, the cauſe of his coming was as followeth. One Laurence 
Twyne, an Engliſhman, being obliged to fly from Scotland, for an 
offence committed againſt the biſhop of Glaſgow, withdrew to France; 
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nd and loving to fiſh in troubled waters, in hopes to amend his fortune, 
y addreſſed himſelf to Edward Baliol, ſon to the late unfortunate king 
les 


John, repreſented to him the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, and adviſed 
him not to let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity to recover his late father's 
kingdom: For (ſaid he) their king is a child, ſurrounded with ene- 
mies, who are readier to avenge the mal- treatment of his father, 
than to join with him; ſome of whoſe fathers were ſlain in a pub- 
lick convention at Perth; others were baniſhed, and their eſtates con- 


4 WT cated; ſome were fined, with the loſs of a great part of their 
" | lands; and many of Engliſh deſcent, who are deprived of the lands 


in Scotland given them by his grandfather, would attend him in this 
expedition: nay, there were men enough, both needy and criminal, 


rid who, through hope of gain, or to avoid puniſhment, being deſirous 
* of innovation, wanted only a leader to commence hoſtilities. Be- 


ſides, the celebrated heroes, Murray and Douglas, being both dead, 


an there was not a man to whoſe government the people would fo 
; " eadily ſubmit as to his. 

1 From Engliſh authors we have a different account of this affair, who 
1 fy ell us, that the great revolution in Scotland, in the year 1331, was 


compliſhed by a few Engliſh and Scotiſh voluntiers, in the following 
manner: Edward Baliol, after the demiſe of his father, the late king 
6 N John, 
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& 14. ibid. The two parties coming ſoon to an agreement, Baliol thought he 
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* John, in Normandy, lived pr ivately at his ſeat of Quimper in that Pro- 

vince, till, for his protecting and ſending away one of his dome. 

ticks, that had killed a Frenchman, he was not only diſſeiſed of 

his eſtate, but his perſon impriſoned by the king of France; where he 

continued in dureſs till the arrival of lord Henry Beaumont, who pre- 

vailed on the king his couſin to releaſe him. Whereupon Beaumont 

Rapin Hiſt. by order of king Edward III. repreſented to him, That he had ny 

Engl: vol. i. « a fair opportunity to aſcend the throne of Scotland, uſurped by the 

P. 414. « Bruces ; that David's minority was a juncture that probably would 

© not be eaſily met with again: in a word, that the king of England 

ce was inclined to ſecond his endeavours.” Baliol readily gave ear 0 

this flattering propoſal ; and, to be certain how far he might rely on 

Rymer. Fe- the king, came into Scotland with Edward's fafe-condud&t, and con. 

dera, . ahd cealed himſelf during the time he treated with Edward, by the medi. 

n Beaumont, concerning the terms he was to engage on in this 
enterprize. | 

Barnes in Vit. Edward's hiſtorian labours hard to vindicate the king in a proceed. 

— ing ſo contrary to ſincerity, and the late treaty with Scotland: but thoſ 

who are not concerned to defend his reputation, will hardly deny, tha, 

Rapin, Hiſt. on this occaſion, ambition was the ſole or real motive of his condug; 

Eog]. vol. 1. and it is but too probable, that the proſpect of an acquiſition like tha 

5 of the kingdom of Scotland, made him overlook his ſcruples. 


could not purchaſe a crown at too high a rate, to which he would no 

have dared to aſpire, without being aſſured of a powerful afliſtanc; 

and Edward, who minded his own more than the intereſts of Bald, 

and intended to reap all the benefit of this undertaking, ſcrupled no 

to promiſe more than Baliol durſt have expected. The articles of thei 

Rym. Feed. agreement were no ſooner ſettled, than the Engliſh nobility were told 
tom.iv.p.536. that in ſerving Baliol they would pleaſe the king. 

This was ſufficient to engage in his party all thoſe who had receivel 

lands in Scotland by the bounty of Edward I. and were loſt by the 

revolutions in that kingdom. Beſides this aid, Baliol might depend 

on the aſſiſtance of the friends of his own family in Scotland, whok 

intereſt it was to ſupport him; for the placing him on the throne wa 

the only means to recover the lucrative poſts and offices they were rt 

moved from, after Robert Bruce's advancement. 

Whilſt Baliol was making preparations to invade Scotland, king Ec: 

ward pretended punctually to obſerve the peace with that kingdom; 

and, ſeemingly for that end, iſſued divers orders, that were but little i: 

Ibid. p. 529. garded ; and, amongſt others, even publiſhed a proclamation againſt tht 

that were engaged in the ſervice of Baliol. But this ſtep being tak 

when they were juſt going to ſet out on their expedition, it was tl 

late to prevent it. Edward's aim in this was to make the public 

believe that he was entirely diſintereſted in this affair, of which he i 

the ſole contriver. But this bungling piece of politicks had little 

no weight with the people, who, 3 that Baliol had Edwai 

ſafe- conduct, concluded that he was the deviſer of the whole col 

ſpiracy. 55 * 

Another reaſon for Edward's not declaring ſooner in favour of Bt 

liol, was his waiting for the payment of thirty thouſand marks tet 

ing, due to him by virtue of the peace concluded with the late + 

1bid. p.452. Robert Bruce; the laſt payment whereof he received in the 75 

| | anu 
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January in the year, according to the Engliſh ſtile, 1331; but, con- 
formable to ours, in 1332. He ſoon after began to act openly in 
fvour of Baliol, who not only agreed to hold of Edward as his ſove- 
reign, and ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland, but made over 
to him divers of the beſt provinces and lands in the nation, to be held 
by him and his ſucceſſors in property for ever. 


Matters being thus ſettled between king Edward and his vaſſal Ba- An. 1333. 
liol, all things conſpired to promote his intereſt, for the accompliſhing | 
of which a better opportunity could never have happened. The great 
generals, the earl of Murray and lord Douglas, were now both dead, 
and king David not full ten years of age, and the vigour of the nation 
was greatly enervated by the late peace. Now all things being ready 
for the intended expedition, Baliol with his fleet put to ſea, from Ra- 
venſpur in Yorkſhire, with a ſmall army of Engliſh and Scotiſh volun- | 
tiers, conſiſting only (according to Engliſh writers) of about three Hen. Knyght. 
thouſand men; but by our own hiſtorians they are ſaid to have been 4. EY 
fix thouſand in number, and arrived before Kinghorn on the northern Buchan. Hit: 
coaſt of Fife, in the beginning of March. Of this the Scots receiving Vit. Pavid. 
intelligence, Duncan earl of Fife, the earl of Carrick, and fir Alex- 
ander Seaton, aſſembled the country people by Tinmouth, (ſaid to have - 
been ten thouſand in number) to diſpute their landing; which they yr 
nevertheleſs effected, under protection of their archers, who, inceſ- 
ſantly ſhooting from on board their ſhips, killed no leſs than nine hun- 
dred of the country people, the reſt having fled and diſperſed. | : 
Baliol, by this ſucceſs, was joined by a number of people, whereby Buchan. Hiſt. 
his army was increaſed to about ten thouſand men. With theſe he in Vit: Panic: 
marched towards Perth, where on his way were aſſembled two armies; 
one under the conduct of the earl of Mar, the regent ; the other com- 
manded by Patrick Dunbar, which, being about five miles aſunder, 
were ſeparated by the river Ern. Baliol, to prevent his being incloſed 
and ſurrounded by thoſe armies, reſolved to attack them ſeparately; 
and by falling on Mar, the moſt remote, he hoped he might ſurprize 
him, as being the leaſt apprehenſive of danger. Having Andrew 
Murray of Tullibardin for his guide, he accordingly paſſed the river, 
and falling on the regent with great fury, after a ſhort reſiſtance, broke 
his firſt line, which falling back on the ſecond, put it in great confu- 
ſion: a rout ſoon followed, with the loſs of three thouſand men; and 
the reſt precipitately flying towards Perth, many were taken priſoners, 
and the town given up. The loſs of this battle, which happened in 
the neighbourhood of Duplin in Strathern, diſconcerted all king 
David's meaſures; infomuch that althoagh Dunbar, who commanded 
the other army, had, on advice of the regent's being beat, reſolved 
to march againſt Baliol, to fight him, and endeavour to recover Perth, 
yet divers of his principal officers, being of a different opinion, left 
him, which put a ſtop to all further proceedings: ag 
But before I leave this part of David's reign, I ſhall add the opinion Scala Chron, 
of a certain Engliſh writer, concerning this battle. He tells us, that Ms. 
this engagement was not with the main body of the Scotiſh army, as 
alerted by other writers of the ſame nation, but with their camp-boys 
and ſervants who looked after their horſes ; in the purſuit of whom, 
| by the flame or light of a houſe, caſually ſet on fire, they diſcovered 
the Scotiſh army advancing towards them in two large bodies. The 
Engliſh perceiving they could not avoid fighting, without great danger, 
Src | J 
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boldly advanced, and falling on the regent with great fury, broke hi, 
front line; which falling back on the ſecond, put it in great diſorder . 
whereupon redoubling their efforts, and preſſing violently upon them 
they put them to the rout, and killed about fourteen thouſand men on 
len. Koyght. the ſpot. Amongſt the flain were the earls of Mar, Carrick, Mon. 
de Event. teith, and Athol, with twelve barons, and eight hundred military 
gl. 6 | . | 
tenants: whereas, on the Engliſh fide, there only fell two knights 
thirty-three eſquires, and few or none of the common ſort, Thi 
victory being obtained on Wedneſday the 11th of Auguſt, near Glege. 
more in the neighbourhood of Perth, that town immediately ſurrey. 
dered. But the Scots imagining they could retake it, before it was 
fupplied with many neceffaries of war, which it greatly wanted, Patrick 
earl of Dunbar, and lord Archibald Douglas, inveited it with an army 
of forty thouſand men; and to facilitate the reduction of the place 
fent their admiral, fir John Crab, with ten Flemiſh ſhips, to burn the 
Engliſh fquadron lying before the town, in the river Tay; but Crab 
miſcarrying in the attempt, and having the misfortune to loſe moſt of 
his own veſſels, ſoon put an end to the fiege. Baliol appointed Mac- 
duff earl of Fife, .(who, on his ſucceſs, had revolted to him from 
1d. ibid, David) governor of the town. Macduff ſoon after betrayed his truſt, 
and reſtored the town to David. | 5 
REMARK. Surely never were men more miſtaken than Engliſh 
writers are, in reſpect to this expedition of Baliol, when they affirm 
that he gained no lefs than four battles by a handful of men. As tg 
the number of men, I ſhall not diſpute, though it might be eaſt 
controverted : but as to the number of battles, I think it may, with 
no great difficulty, be ſhewn, that they were only two in numbe; 
Rapin, and others, give the command of two armies to Macduff ex! 
of Fife, and fir Alexander Seaton, (who, according to the writers of 
Tinmouth that time, were jointly with the earl of Carrick in command of the 
li. Aur. army, which in vain oppoſed Baliol's landing at Kinghorn.) Hence 
Edward'sarmy marching to the abbey of Dunfermline, about ſeven mile 
weſtward, found there great ſtore of proviſions, and other neceſſaries of 
war: whence returning towards Perth, Edward paſſed the river Ern, and, 
ſurprizing the regent's camp, cut off and deſtroyed his army. Thi 
was the ſecond battle. The third is mentioned by Scala Chronicon, 
which though Tyrrel calls a true and modeſter-account than thoſe d 
ſome others, I think it as wild and ridiculous as any of the reſt. Ii. 
deed it is a pretty invention to ſay, that this mighty action with the 
camp-boys happened by night; for by day it may be ſuppoſed they 
would not have ſtood to be attacked. Nor is it more probable that tis 
Scotiſh army, in two large divifions, would have been diſcovered: 
its march by the flame of a houſe : if it was, the houfe muſt hat 
been of a huge magnitude, to raiſe a blaze to diſcover the march of a 
army at any conſiderable diſtance ; or that the army ſo diſcovered mul 
have been but a few yards from the diſcoverers, which would har 
been but of little or no ſervice to them. 
Buchan, Hitt. Baliol's army, by his ſucceſs in the defeat of two armies, and defec 
in Vit. David. tion of a third, was fo greatly increaſed in number, that he reſolve 
either to gain the Scots by favour, or reduce them by force. Previo? 
to which, being in the neighbourhood of - Scone, he repaired to tit 
abbey-church of that place, and aſſumed the crown on the 24th 0 


September, anno 1332, which put a period, as it were, to Day 
| | reign; 
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Tur HISTORY of SCOTLAND, | 599 
reign ; for his friends regarding all as loſt, for the ſecurity of his per- 
ſon, and that of his conſort, conveyed them to France, there to remain 
with king Philip during his nonage, or till a turn of fortune in his 


favour. 3 | 
EDWARD. _ | : 


Baliol was no ſooner crowned, than he ſet out for the ſouthern parts 3 
of Scotland. In the mean time, the adherents of David, having . 
formed a reſolution either to reſtore their country to its former liber- 
ties, or periſh in the attempt, choſe fir Andrew Murray, nephew to 
the late king Robert, regent of the kingdom, in place of the earl of 
Mar, killed at the battle of Duplin. This was no ſooner done, than 
meſſengers were diſpatched to all parts of the kingdom, to confirm 
their friends, and excite the people to revenge the injuries done to their 
country. The firſt who aſſumed arms, on this oceaſion, were Robert 
Keith, Alexander Lindſay, and James and John Fraſers, whoſe parents 
were killed at the battle of Duplin : they inveſted the town of Perth, 
which, having been ſtrongly fortified by Baliol, was reſolutely defended 
by the earl of Fife, the governor, for the ſpace of three months. For 
this and his deſertion, he and his family were ſoon after eommitted 
priſoners to the caſtle of Kildrummy on the river Don, in the country 
of Mar; and Andrew Murray of Tullibardin, for his treacherouſly 
diſcovering the paſſage or ford in the river Ern, through which the 
Engliſh marched to the battle of Duplin, was put to death. By this 
relation, Engliſh writers are convicted of having falſly accuſed Mac- 
duff with having betrayed Perth to the Bruceans ; which is a manifeſt 
untruth, as appears by the gallant defence he made for ſo long a 
time. | 5 
Sir Andrew Murray, thus choſen regent, ſoon after marching ſouth= 
wards, attacked Baliol in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, put part of 
his army to flight, but, being too eager in the purſuit, had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoner, and a victory ſnatched from him, which 
he had ſeemingly almoſt obtained, 5 

Baliol ſoon after arrived at Anan, the chief town of Anandale, and Hen: Knyghts 
manſion- ſeat of his family, ſituated near the northern fide of Solway 5 Hbent. 
frith, to receive the homage of the nobility; who were ſo greatly ſur- Buchan. & 
| prized at the amazing turn of fortune in his favour, that even Alex- * 4 | 
ander Bruce, lord of Carrick, and illegitimate couſin to king David, Es 
ſubmitted to him. Baliol, by this great ſucceſs, imagining he had 
nothing to fear, now lived in mirth and jollity, as in the time of a moſt 
profound peace; of which the regent receiving intelligence, he ſent 
Archibald Douglas lord of Galloway, and John Randolph earl of Mur- 
ray, at the head of one thouſand horſemen, to endeavour to ſurprize 
him and his men. Theſe arriving at Anan in the night of Chriſtmas- 
eve, made a furious aſſault on Baliol and his troops, drowned. in ſleep. 
Now all being in the greateſt confuſion, hurry, and diſtraction, Baliol, 
almoſt naked, eſcaped on horſeback, without either bridle or ſaddle ; 
and croſſing the frith to England, arrived at Carliſle in Cumberland, 
| Where he was kindly received and entertained, during the Chriſtmas- 

holidays, by lord Dacres, the governor of the place, and the ſheriff of 
Cumberland : whence going to Weſtmorland, he was moſt honourably 
entertained at Appleby-caſtle by the lady Clifford: from hence he re- 
moved to Lancaſhire, where he reſided for ſome time with the lady 
60  Gyſnes, 
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ſeveral battles fought by him, but he was expelled the kingdom. 


Tyr. Hift. 
Engl. vel. iii. 


* 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 15. 


Buchan, Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. . 


latter; and William Douglas, lord of Liddiſdale, was ſent to ſecure 
the weſtern parts of the kingdom. 


they began to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom againſt king 


Tut HISTORY or SCOT LAND. ne 
Gyſnes, his kinſwoman, who plentifully ſupplied him with all thin s 
ſuitable to his quality. Amongſt the many that were killed in this 12 
prize, was Henry Baliol, the new king's brother; and amongſt the 
priſoners were Bruce earl of Carrick, and John Moubray, &c. Car. 
rick, through the interceſſion of his friend John Randolph, was par 


doned, and reſerved to die with honour in the cauſe he had deſerted 
By this ſurprize, Baliol not only loſt all he had got in Scotland by the 


We are told by Knyghton and Walſingham, two Engliſh writers 
that Baliol, by his great ſucceſs over the earl of Dunbar, lord Douglas, 
and other Scotiſh noblemen in the intereſt of king David, was allured 
into a ſtate of ſecurity, to ſuch a degree, that he entered into a truce 
with David till the Candlemas following; wherein it was agreed, that 
plenipotentiaries from both princes ſhould meet at the town of Aran, 
to eſtabliſh a firm peace and union betwixt them. This proved fata 
to Baliol's affairs; for thinking himſelf ſecured by this treaty, he ſent 
the greateſt part of his forces into winter=quarters, which the Scots 
taking advantage of, ſurprized him, with the few noblemen that at. 
tended him. | e 

REMAREK. That the above truce is an invention either of Knygh. 
ton or Walſingham, I have reaſon to believe, on the following con- 
ſiderations: 1. All our own writers are filent in that reſpect, and 
acknowledge it to have been only a ſurprize. 2. Had it been a truce, 
Baliol would undoubtedly have acquainted king Edward with the hor- 
rid ſcene, and ſet forth how perfidiouſly he had been betrayed. In 
ſuch a caſe, Edward (Baliol being his own creature) would undoubt- 
edly have revenged it on the Scots. But as this tranſaction is not, in 
the leaſt, mentioned (that I could diſcover) in that noble collection of 
the publick acts publiſhed by Rymer, in his Fœdera Angliæ, I think 
it may juſtly be preſumed, that ſuch a tranſaction never happened, 
Beſides, we are told by a very candid Engliſh writer, * That all this 
« relation, concerning the truce, depends on the credit of our Engliſh 
« hiſtorians ; for the Scotiſh make it no more than a bare ſurprize upon 
« Baliol in time of open war, without any truce appointed, or mect- 
« ing agreed on, between them, as ours relate.“ 

Immediately after Baliol's expulfion, the nobility having joined the 
lord Archibald Douglas, juſt choſen regent in the room of Murray, 


Edward, who, being Baliol's patron, was making great preparations 
for his reſtoration : wherefore they repaired the fortifications of the 
town and caſtle of Berwick, and appointed fir Alexander Seaton go- 
vernor of the former, and the lord Patrick Dunbar commander of the 


- 
** 


Edward, having now pulled off the maſk, began to act openly u 
favour of Baliol: firſt, by trifling and frivolous pretences, alledging 
the Scots had violated the treaty of Northampton, and then by order- 
ing an army to rendezvous at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in their way to 
Scotland, To avert the ſtorm, Douglas the regent ſpared, neither ex- 
cuſes, entreaties, nor ſubmifſions; but all to no purpoſe. Howere 
as a large ſum of money was wanted for that expedition, Edw 
called a parliament to demand a ſubſidy, under pretence that 1 
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troubles were ariſen in Ireland, which he repreſented to be ſo very 
dangerous, that there was a neceſſity for ſending an army thither to 
quaſh them ; wherefore the money required was readily granted. But 
hilſt the army was marching to embark, they received orders to 
march directly to Scotland, Edward having repreſented to the 
ment, that it was dangerous to leave the northern counties of England 
defenceleſs, whilft their neighbours were in arms ; 'and affirming that 
his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in thoſe parts, twas reſolved to 
defer the Iriſh expedition. | e | 


rlia⸗ 


Previous to Edward's entering on action, it is neceſſary to premiſe a 
few things that occurred before the commencement of the war, viz. 
he obliged Baliol to ratify a contract agreed on between them, contain- 
ing the terms whereon he was 
| was of the following tenor: 


to be admitted king of Scotland, which 


« That the kingdom of Scotland, with the adjacent iſles, which 
always held of the crown of England, Edward IJ. as ſuperior lord 


« thereof, had adjudged them to John Baliol, father to the preſent 


king Edward Baliol ; but the ſaid king John being, for fome exceſſes 
committed by him, deprived of the kingdom, it devolved to his 
ſuperior, Edward I. king of England : but he being hindered from 
taking poſſeſſion thereof by ſir (king) Robert Bruce, who had no 
right at all to it; and now we king Edward, by permiſſion of the 
moſt excellent prince and dear fovereign, Edward, king of Eng- 
land, and with the aid of ſome of his people and forces, having 
recovered our inheritance, and being crowned king of Scotland and 
the Iſles, hereby declare we have paid our homage to the ſaid king 
of England, who holding our hands between his own, we faid, I 
Edward, by the grace of God, king of Scotland and the iſlands 
thereunto belonging, become your liegeman for the ſaid kingdom 
and iſles, againſt al perſons whatſoever, | 2 | 

« And the ſaid king having received our homage, we, for the great 
honour and profits ariſen to us from the permiſſion and ſuccours 
abovementioned, grant to the king of England, his heirs and ſuc- 
cefſors, the yearly revenue of 2000 J. in land, to be affigned on 


the borders of Scotland, to be annexed to the crown of England for 


ever; part of the ſaid 2000/. per annum, being the town and count 

of Berwick upon Tweed. And farther, grant and oblige myſelf to 
attend the king of England in perſon at the head of two handred 
men, and hem, Fol and ſucceſſors at the head of one hundred men, 
in the province of Gaſcony, or elſewhere, at my own and their ex- 
pences, as often as they ſhall be demanded. Likewiſe I promiſe to 
take to wife, Joan, fiſter to the king of England, if her marriage be 
not conſummated with David Bruce ; and to provide for her a join- 
ture of 500 J. ſterling, within five months alter her marriage: and, 
in caſe of non- performance, to pay to the king of England the ſum 
of 10,0007. ſterling, towards the marriage or entertainment of his 
laid ſiſter; and” (in ſome meaſure, to make king David an amends 


for the loſs of his crown and conſort) © to provide a maintenance for 


0", IS | | | 
And for the better ſecuring to the king of England, his heirs and 
ſucceffors, the ſervice of the aforeſaid anxiliaries, or men at arms, 
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Rym. Fad. 
tom. Iv. p. 


530,537,538. 


from us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we, in caſe of non- performance, 


<« oblige 
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ee oblige us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, in lieu thereof, to Pay to the 
king of England, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the ſum of 2000 J. ter]. 


ing, whenever the fame ſhall be demanced. And, in cafe gf 
« failure in this reſpect, we impower him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to 
« ſeize all the cities, towns, caſtles, manors, lands and tenement 
within the kingdom of Scotland, with the profits ariſing thereby, 
to be detained and applied by him and them to their uſe, till pay. 
«© ment be made.” | e 
Rym. Fel. And, at the ſame time and place, Baliol, by another writ, obliged 
tom. iu. p.539. himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to aſſiſt king Edward, and his heir 
with the whole power of Scotland, to march to any part within the 
bounds of England, Wales, and Ireland, as often as he ſhall be required. 
This was to be done in conſideration of Edward's having obliged him. 
ſelf, and his heirs, to maintain Baliol, and his heirs, on the throne of 
Scotland. The above letters patents are both dated at Roxburgh, the 
23d of November, 1332. 

But that Edward III. without a ſufficient reaſon, might not be ſail 
to have made war againſt David, his innocent and injured brother-in. 
law, a minor, reduced to the greateſt extremity by his ſecret practice; 

An. 1333. in abetting Baliol, his vaſſal; he ſent the lord Baſſet and fir William de 
Denham his ambaſſadors, to demand of David the reſtoration of the 
town and caſtle of Berwick, his right by inheritance, having been 
enjoyed both by his father and grandfather ; and to ſummon him t 
come and do him homage for Scotland, as his rightful lord, and ſupe- 
rior of that kingdom. To which David, by advice of his council, re 
turned the following anſwer : 1 
Froiſſart, Hiſt, « That he was greatly amazed at their maſter's unreaſonable de- 
cap. 26. i mands, fince it does not appear that ever the crown of Scotland wa 
held in homage, or other ſervice, of that of England. That his 
father had recovered the town of Berwick by the ſword, from Ed- 
ward II. his father, which he was reſolved to keep, fince his father 
«© would not do homage either to his father or grandfather. And de- 
R clared with a proteſtation, © that he intended to keep the peace df 
Northampton; and hoped the king their maſter would not give ex 
ce to evil counſellors, who endeavoured to ftir up diſcord between 
e them; but rather ſuffer him to enjoy the ancient rights and liberti 

« belonging to his crown, for his ſiſter Joan his conſort's ſake.” 
REMARK. There being divers things, in the tranſactions above- 
Rym. Fed. mentioned, worthy of obſervation, I ſhall, from the national record 
536,537,538, Of England, ſhew that the deeds above ſpecified were granted to the ih 
= '** * king of England by Baliol in the year 1332; whereas Edward's am. 
* 8 baſſadors, Baſſet and Denham, were not ſent to demand homage d 
p. 26. David till the year 1333. Than which nothing can ſhew a greater i 
of hypocriſy in Edward, when the year before all things were agtell 
on, thoroughly ſettled, and ratified between him and Baliol, in reſped 
to his acceſſion to the crown of Scotland, at the expence of bis i. 
jured brother-in-law, king David; who was thereby deprived of ti 
crown, to make way for Edward's poſſeſſing himſelf of it. 
Rym. Fed. And Edward, to conceal his inſidious deſigns as long as convenient) 
tom. iu. p. 540. he could, in his letters to the pope, of the 1 5th of December, ent 
him not to give credit to the falſe ſuggeſtions induſtriouſſy propagalel 
againſt him, inſinuating that his long reſidence at York was wel 
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view to encourage and promote Baliol's deſigns againſt David. And, 
ro put out of diſpute that Edward was the aggreſſor, he ſoon after de- 
clared, that he was reſolved not to keep the peace any longer that was 
made in his minority, by the queen his mother and lord Mortimer, 
without his conſent. This, to call it no worſe, is a very great miſtake ; 
for he ratified the treaty at York on the 1ſt day of March, anno 1328. 
Now as in this treaty the peace is ſaid to be perpetual, for the good of 
both nations, it is ſufficient to refute the numerous falſities aſſerted by 
Engliſh writers, who call it only a four years truce, to ſcreen Edward 
from the guilt of breaking it, which they imagine not near fo criminal 
as the breach of a perpetual peace. | 

All things being ready for a vigorous proſecution of the war, Ed- * 
ward, by a new embaſly to David, again demanded the reſtitution o Hep Knyoke. 
the town, caſtle, and diſtrict of Berwick ; which being again refuſed, de Event. 
the ambaſſadors defied and declared war againſt him. Purſuant to 1 Fn. 
which, Edward ordered his army to rendezvous at Newcaſtle upon * 
Tyne, againſt Trinity-ſunday following ; previous to which he ſent a 
ſtrong reinforcement under the command of Henry, ſon to the earl 
of Lancaiter, to join Baliol in Northumberland; whence marching to 
Berwick, they blocked it up, and waited the king's arrival to beſiege 
it. Edward being now in the field, a diſmal ſcene commenced ; for 
Archibald Douglas, the regent, entered England at the head of three 
thouſand men, and marching to Carliſle, plundered and deftroyed the 
country; and, in particular, Gilleſland, belonging to lord Dacres, where 
he laid waſte above thirty miles in circumference. And fir Anthony Lucy 
entering Anandale with eight hundred men, plundered and burnt 
wherever he went ; and returning by way of Lochmaben, William lord 
of Liddiſdale, governor of the caſtle, fallying out upon him with his 
ſmall garrifon, had the misfortune of being defeated, and taken 
priſoner. 5 ES 5 Lk 

However, the Scots continuing to haraſs the Engliſh by frequent Rym. Fed. 
incurſions, occafioned Edward's iſſuing divers proclamations to the in- cet Ee, 
habitants of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and the . 
biſhoprick of Durham, to remove their effects to places more remote 
from the enemy; and loudly complained to the French king and the 
earl of Flanders, that the Scots had divers times with great armies in- 
vaded England, plundering, burning, and deſtroying wherever they 
came To the former he declared, that he would have had regard to 
his requeſt in favour of the Scots; but they having broken the peace 
made with Robert Bruce, and committed fuch exceſſes, by plundering, 


o Wh murdering, burning and deftroying, that he was obliged to repel force 
aby force: and to the latter he complained, that divers of his ſubjects 
«WM had combined with the Scotiſh rebels, and had done his people great 
ft damage both by ſea and land. | | 

15 Edward having muſtered the whole power of England at Newcaftle 


upon Tyne, and being joined by a number of foreigners, marched 

with this huge army towards Berwick upon Tweed; and inveſting it 

both by land and water, carried on the ſiege for five weeks with great 

vigour ; but finding he could not employ all his vaſt power therein, and Froiſſart. Hiſt. 
that the Scots had no army in the neighbourhood to moleſt the C. fol. 16. 
beſiegers, he left an army fafficient, under the command of Baliol, to 

proſecute the fiege; whilſt he, with the reſt of his forces, marched 

into the country, took the caſtle of Edinburgh, and croffing the frith, 
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deſtroyed the town of Dunfermling ; and paſſing the river Tay, oper. 
ran the country as far as Dundee: then extending his devaſtations weſt. 
ward to Dunbarton-caſtle, on the river Clyde, ten miles below Glaſ. 
gow, he returned to Berwick ; when the governors of the town and 
caſtle, after a vigorous defence of about four months, entered into an 
agreement with Edward, that, provided they were not relieved before 
Tueſday the 2oth of July, they would ſurrender on the terms of their 
lives and effects being ſaved; for the performing of which, twelve 
hoſtages were delivered to king Edward. By this capitulation, ſi 
William Keith, the governor of the town, (and not Alexander Seaton, 
as is falſly aſſerted by our own and moſt other writers) was allowed 
to go and acquaint Douglas, the regent of Scotland, with theſe terms, 
and the ſtate of the town. Douglas, at the head of the Scotiſh army, 
at length appeared in view of the Engliſh camp, which finding, by its 
advantageous ſituation, and great ſuperiority of number, he was not in 
a condition to attack, he retired : but on his receiving advice of the 
queen of England's being in the caſtle of Bamburgh in that neighbour. 
hood, he crofſed the river Tweed, and marched thither with great 
expedition, in hopes either to ſurprize her, or draw Edward irom the 
fiege of Berwick. But having miſcarried in his deſign, by the queen“ 
removal, on receiving intelligence thereof, he plundered and ravaged 
the country for many miles. 

Here having received Keith's meſſage, he perceived there was no 
faving of Berwick, but by exerting himſelf to the utmoſt, and there- 
fore began his march to that place. Edward receiving advice of this 
he, notwithſtanding the time for ſurrendering the town was not expired, 
according to the capitulation, ſummoned Alexander Seaton, the goyer- 
nor, to give it up immediately, otherwiſe he would hang his two ſons, 
then in his power; the one a priſoner of war, taken in a ſally; the 
other, one of the hoſtages for performance of the capitulation : and, 
to ſhew him there was no time to be loſt, Edward had cauſed a gibbet 
to be erected in view of the town, and ordered his ſons to be placed 
before it; the fight of whom ſhocked Seaton to a very great degree: 
and being amazed at the meſſage, he returned for anſwer, That, 
according to the terms of the capitulation, the time for ſurren- 
dering the town was not elapſed; and as he was in honour bound to 
fulfil the agreement, Seaton entreated he would either be pleaſed to wal 
the expiration of the time, or reſtore his hoſtages : but all in vain! 

Now appeared a piteous ſcene: the mind of Alexander was ſtrongly 
agitated by a double duty ; firſt, by nature to his children, and then by 
juſtice to his king and country ; but nature rebelling againſt principle 
had a ſtrong propenſity to fave his ſons. In this lamentable caſe, hb 
wife, a woman of a maſculine ſpirit, and mother of the unfortunate 
young men, addreſſed herſelf to her huſband, and reminded him af 
his duty to his king and country, the honour and dignity of his family 
and the great truſt repoſed in him by the nation; earneſtly intimatiny 
to him, that if, on this occaſion, he ſhould, by his natural tenderne 
for his children, be moved to betray his truſt, by giving up the tow) 
an indelible reproach and infamy would be intailed on him and Þ 
innocent poſterity ; whereas if, by the perfidy and cruelty of king Ed- 
ward, they ſhould ſuffer innocently, that would beget in the people 
the greateſt averſion of the bloody tyrant who unjuſtly murdered them 


as it would excite in the people grief, pity, and compaſſion for gs 
x *; ] 
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in all times coming. Adding, that if they ſhould be put to death, 
we have others remaining ; and as neither of us are too old, we may 
have more children; and if they eſcape death at this time, it may not 
be long ere they be obliged to ſubmit to fate by caſualty, time, or other 
accident. She alſo told him, ſhe had often heard thoſe men com- 
mended by the wiſe, who had given up themſelves and children a 
ſacrifice for their country; and if he ſhould give up the town, he 
would not only betray his country, but be never the more certain of 
his ſons lives; for it could not be expected that a tyrant, who could be 
guilty of a breach both of his honour and faith, would have the leaſt 
regard to his word : and begged of him not to prefer an uncertainty 
to a certain and perpetual infamy. By this ſpeech ſhe compoſed her 
huſband's mind a little ; and, in order to prevent his beholding the hor- 
rible ſpectacle, prevailed on him to remove to a more diſtant place. 
Now as this tragical ſtory is by Engliſh writers regarded as a falſe 
and ridiculous invention of Hector Boece, to vilify king Edward, we 
are told by the authors of the Lanercoſt and Scala Chronicles, that Chron. de 
aſter the expiration of the fifteen days truce, made with the Scots at 1 
Berwick, upon the terms above recited, the Scotiſh army, during that 5 
time, being unable to relieve the town, Edward ſummoned ſir Alex- 
ander Seaton, the governor, to ſurrender the place, which he refuſed, 
in hopes of being relieved by the Scotiſh army, then arrived in fight of 
the place, by alledging evaſions in the articles of the ſaid contract. 
This deceitful allegation fo irritated the king, that, by the advice of 
his council, he cauſed his ſon, the hoſtage, only to be executed. 
Tyrrel obſerves, that by Scotiſh writers it is allowed that fir Alexan- Buchan; Hig. 
der Seaton, on his ſurrendering the town, was compelled to do homage Seo I. 9- 
to king Edward, which he neyer would have done, had Edward uſed Eopl. Vol. Hi, 
him in ſo cruel and barbarous a manner, by cauſing both his innocent p. 379. 
ſons to be hanged. 
The place where the gibbet was erected was on the Engliſh fide of 
the river Tweed, about a quarter of a mile north-weſt from the caſtle 
of Berwick, in view of the garriſon and inhabitants of the town, and 
| is at preſent denominated the Hangman's nook, Hangman's dike-nook, 
or Hangadike-nook. 1 
REMARK. One thing, which gives room to ſufpect that the tragical 
ſtory of Seaton's ſons is an invention of Boece, is his not knowing 
who was governor of Berwick at that time; for fir Alexander Seaton 
was not then governor of that place, as is manifeſt by the capitulation, 
or agreement made between king Edward and the governor of that 
town; for his name, inſtead of being fir Alexander Seaton, was Wil- Rym. Fad. 
liam Keith, as publiſhed in Rymer's Faxdera. $66. af 
On the approach of the Scotiſh army to Berwick, under Douglas I. p. 568. 
the regent, on the 19th of July, Edward removed his camp from the 
neighbourhood of Berwick to the top of Halidun-hill, about two miles 
diſtant ; the news of which, and that of his having put to death Sea- 
ton's ſons, ſay Scotiſh hiſtorians, enraged the Scotiſh army to ſuch a 
degree, that they loudly cried out to be led to revenge. The general, 
inflamed with the ſame indignation, ordered the army forthwith to 
march, without conſidering that, by attempting to ſave one town, he 
ran the riſk of enſlaving the whole kingdom. The Engliſh army was 
not only ſuperior in number, but was poſted with every advantage, to 
overcome an army of a much greater force. 'The Scots, in marching 
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up the hill to begin the attack, were oppoſed by eight bodies of arch. 
ers, who, ſhooting inceſſantly, had almoſt overpowered them, before 
they reached the main body of their enemies, when it was no difficult 
matter for the Engliſh to overcome them; though it is acknowledged 
by other writers, that they fought with great intrepidity till their gene- 
ral fell, when a total rout enſued. That which added greatly to their 
misfortune was, the ſervants who had the care of their horſes ridin 
off with all expedition to ſave themſelves, which depriving their mal. 
ters of an opportunity to eſcape, and being purſued by the Englifh 
cavalry, a dreadful carnage enſued, although by frequently rallying, 
they rendered it much lefs than it otherwife would have been. 
REMARK. It is an eaſy matter for any one to exaggerate the num. 
ber of forces employed in war againſt his country, and to diminiſh that 
of his own nation. This, Barnes, biographer to Edward III. has 
done, in the prefent war, to ſome purpoſe, by giving us, ſeemingly, 28 
accurate an account of the Scotiſh army as if he had received it from 
the war-office in Scotland, with all the particulars; but, as it is long, 
it ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that it conſiſted, according to 
him, of fixty-five earls and lords, one hundred and forty knights, 
three thoufand fix hundred and fifty men at arms, and fixty-four thou- 
ſand two hundred common men; in all, fixty-eight thouſand five hun. 
dred and fifty- five men: whereas the Engliſh army only amounted to 
about a fifth part of their number. Of the Scots were killed thirty 
five thouſand, and ſeven hundred and twelve taken priſoners ; of the 
Engliſh only ſeven, or at moſt fifteen, were killed ; amongſt whom 
was one knight, and one eſquire. This is an account ſo amazing, that 
probably it is not to be paralleled: for by Barnes, and the author of 
the anonymous MS. quoted by him, we are told, that the courage of 
the Scotiſh nation was never called in queſtion ; that in this battle they 
fought with the greateſt intrepidity, till their general was cut off; and 
that, after being broke, they frequently rallied, and diſputed the point 
with their purſuers. After theſe declarations, I think, tis ſcarce pro- 
bable, that the Scots loſt near thirty-fix thoufand, and the Engliſh 
only fifteen men, Be that as it will, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that 
the Engliſh army, in this battle, muſt have been more numerous that 
that of the Scots. 0 
As king Edward I. Edward's grandfather, had often invaded vcot- 
land with an army of above one hundred thouſand men, Edward Ill 
being reſolved to tread in his ſteps, broke the perpetual peace con- 
cluded with Robert Bruce; and it may be juſtly preſumed, that he 
brought an army along with him as powerful as any of thoſe brougt 
by his grandfather. And as the arms of England ſeem not to haft 
been deemed ſufficient on this occaſion, it was joined by numbers ot 
foreigners and Iriſh. This ill ſuits with Barnes's telling us, that tit 
Engliſh army was but about one to five of the Scots. Were this true 
it would demonſtrate, that Edward's army, including both foreign 
and Iriſh, only amounted to about thirteen thouſand fix hundred and 
eleven men; which our authors not conſidering, have unluckily tol 
us, that Edward, on his return to England with his army, about three 
weeks after the battle of Halidun-hill, left with Baliol twenty-ſix thol, 
fand men, to reduce the parts of Scotland in poſſeſſion of David and 
his friends. Add to this, that Barnes has likewiſe told us, that ti 
parliament bes at York, about the beginning of March, unanimoul 
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adviſed the king to provide ſuch a force of men and arms, as were 
ſufficient not only to reduce Berwick; but to compel the king of Scot⸗ 

land to ſue for peace, and oblige him to render him the accuſtomed 

' homage for that kingdom; in which they all faithfully promiſed to 

aſſiſt him, both with purſe and perſon. 5 f 

And a little after we are told by Barnes; that during the ſiege of Barnes's hit. 
Berwick, king Edward arrived with a well-appointed army, which, of 4 _ 
by the manner of expreſſion, ſeems to imply a great hoſt, and being She 
ſoon after joined by the lord Daeres with a gallant army from Ireland, 
the three muſt certainly have made up a very great power, and prob- 
ably have doubled that of the Scots. For it is not to be ſuppoſed. 
that Edward would have riſked a ſmall army on ſo hazardous an at- 
tempt as the conqueſt of Scotland, wherein the Engliſh had ſo often 
ſuffered incredible loſſes. 1 | 
| Beſides Barnes, before he publiſhed the very improbable relation 
of the loſs of the Scots and Engliſh at the battle of Halidun, ought 
to have conſidered what on another occaſion he ſaid concerning the 
Scots being overcome by Baliol after his landing at Kinghorn, viz. _ 

Neither doth it ſeem honourable nor reaſonable, that by ſo Barnes's life 
<« ſmall forces their king ſhould be driven to ſuch deſperate courſes ; oy = ms 
« nor is it agreeable to other circumſtances or authors, and it is utterly ER 
« contradicted by Froiſſard, who lived near thoſe days, and took great 
* care, and was very impartial in collecting his hiſtory.” 

By the loſs of the battle of Halidun, the fate of Scotland was as 1t Boet. Hiſt. 
were decided in favour of England; for the town and caſtle of Ber- | 
wick not only immediately ſurrendered to Edward, but Patrick earl of 
March, late governor of the caſtle, declared in favour of him: and 
moſt of the people of diſtinction in and about Berwick having ſwore an. 1333: 
fealty to him, he annexed it to the crown of England for ever. Baliol Rym. Fad. 
was ſo elevated with this ſucceſs, that he propoſed to the unfortunate 504. 29 
king David, that, provided he would reſign the crown and all his pre- 
tenſions to it, he would allow him all the paternal eſtate of his family Chron. de 
to live on. Lanercoſt; 
| King David, by the loſs of the battle of Halidun, being reduced 

to great ſtraits, and little appearance of ſafety for him in Scotland, 
withdrew with his conſort to France, under the direction of Malcolm 
Fleming, where he was kindly received and royally entertained by king 
Philip for many years in the caſtle of Galliard, on the river Seine, 
where be renewed the antient league betwixt Scotland and France, 
which conſiſting of fix articles, are as followeth : Xe: 

I. That a. firm and perpetual alliance and confederacy ſhall be 
maintained between Scotland and France. 5 e | 

. 2. That whenever the Engliſh make war either in France or Scot- 

land, they ſhall mutually ſuccour one another. | 

3. That when the Engliſh make war in France, the Scots ſhall Barnes life | 
aſſiſt them with ſhips of war at the expence of the French; the Neri. _ 
French to perform the ſame in caſe of a war between Scotland and Favin's The: 
England. = | Hon. vol. it. 

4. That neither the Scots nor French ſhall for the future aid or aſſiſt * 
the Engliſh with men, money, victuals, or advice, without the con- 
ſent of the kings of both nations, under the penalty of being declared 
guilty of high treaſon, e N 
: I” 5, That - 
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tom. iv. p. 


Tus HIS TORT of SCOTLAND! 
5. That the French ſhall neither make peace or truce with the 
Engliſh, without the king of Scots be comprized, named, and allowed 
therein. „ whe 75 my OE 

6. That the covenants and conditions abovenamed ſhall be confirmed 
from king to king, and at each change or ſucceſſion of them, that 
their pragmatical ſanction ſhall be ſealed and confirmed reciprocally on 

A 5 
Froiſf Hiſt. Purſuant to the above treaty, Philip ſoon after diſpatched to the 
Fob * 1 aſſiſtance of the Brucean intereſt in Scotland, divers men of war under 
p. 200. the command of Arnold d'Andreghan, and ſometime after a ſquadron 
conſiſting of ten ſhips of war, which being driven into Flanders by 
ſtorm, received ſo much damage, that the admirals were glad to return 
home without aſſiſting their friends. 

By king Edward's great ſucceſs in the late battle, Baliol was reſtore 
to his kingdom, who now ſet out at the head of twenty-ſix thouſand 
men, to reduce thoſe parts of the kingdom in the intereft of kin 

David; and having ſucceeded in his undertaking, returned to Perth, 
gra where, about Michaelmas, he ſummoned a parliament to meet him, 
Walſn. fig, To, this king Edward ſent Henry de Piercy, Randulph de Nei, 
Reg. Angl. William de Shariſhull, and Thomas de Bamburgh, to take care of 

his intereſt, and to which repaired all the Engliſh and Scotiſh nobility, 
who had lands given them by Edward I. who now put in their claims 
to have them reſtored, which was not only done at the expence of 
lawful proprietors, but they repealed all the a&s, ordinances, and 
grants made in the reigns of Robert Bruce and David his fon, late 
kings of Scotland, and declared them null and void. Whatever had 
been done in favour of the Engliſh king Edward, was ratified and 
confirmed. 

An. 1334. Although Edward returned about the beginning of February from 
Hen. Knyght. Roxburgh to Edinburgh, during the fitting of Baliol's ſecond par- 
. 3 liament, he nevertheleſs appointed commiſſioners to attend the par- 
dera, tom. iv. lament, (among whom was Sir Geoffry Scroop, chief juſtice of Eng- 
5 9 land) to ſee all the previous contracts, agreements and promiſes he 

55, 50% had made with Baliol, ratified and confirmed in parliament, which 

was not only performed by Baliol and his agents, by conſent of parlit 
ment, but he did homage to Edward in the moſt ample manner, h 
declaring, that he Edward, (Baliol) by the grace of God king of 
Scotland, and iſlands thereunto belonging, became his liegeman for WM 
the ſaid realm of Scotland and the ifles, and that he would be tit 
and faithful to his moſt dear lord the king of England, and to I 
heirs as ſovereign lords of Scotland and the iſles, againſt all perſon 
whatſoever ; and bound and obliged himſelf and his heirs in all tms 
coming, to do homage and fealty to him and his ſucceſſors, on db 
change, removal, or death of every king on either fide ; at wh 
time was likewiſe confirmed the gift of the town, caſtle, and count 
of Berwick upon Tweed, the twelfth day of February. 
wal6rg. Bit, Matters being thus ſettled, Edward returned to England and held 

Reg. Ang). parliament at York, which no ſooner broke up, than he came back t 

Scotland, and on his way thither being met at Newcaſtle upon Ty 
by Baliol, he, in confideration of the great expence and trouble i 
had been at in reſtoring him to his inheritance, granted to Edvard 

Rym. Feed. his heirs and ſucceſſors; an annual revenue of two thouſand pon " 
ſterling ; but he it ſeems not thinking that a ſufficient return . * 


$14, 515, 
516. 


TAE HISTORY of SCOTLAND 19 
ſervice done, Baliol, in lieu thereof, gave him the town, caſtle, and 
county of Roxburgh, the town, caſtle, and foreſt of Jedburgh, the 
town and county of Selkirk, with the foreſts of Selkirk and Etrick, 
the town and county of Edinburgh, the conſtabularies of Haddington 
and Linlithgow, the town and county cf Peebles, the town and 
county of Dumfries, together with the town, caſtle, and county of 
Berwick, as already mentioned, with all their appurtenances, knights 
fees, and ſervices, with the advowſons of all churches, chapels, reli- 
gious houſes, the temporalities of vacant biſhopricks, with the ſub- 
jection and government of the people therein, and their appurtenances 
whatſoever ; to be for ever diſmembered from the erown of Scotland, 
and annexed to, and held by that of England. 
REMARK. By Edward's making Baliol give up the beſt and moſt 
fruitful provinces of the nation, without which Scotland ſcarcely de- 
ſerved the name of a kingdom, room is given to believe, that Edward 
intended to compel Baliol to ſurrender the kingdom to him, as John 
Baliol his father was by the mal-treatment of Edward I. to reſign his 
crown, and to live ever after as a private man. The nobility in the 
intereſt of king David, incenſed at Baliol's puſillanimity, ſoon after 
expelled him a ſecond time; and Edward was fo far from carrying his 
point, that a long and expenſive war was entailed on England, and 
Edward was at laſt forced to deſert the imaginary king, and approve 
of the reſtoration of David his injured brother-in-law. 
By the abovementioned homage and pernicious alienations, it now 
| alſo plainly appeared to the people, that Baliol was only Edward's 
tool; they therefore reſolved to throw off the yoke of him that had 
ſo viſibly betrayed the intereſt of the nation; in which they were en- 
couraged by certain differences among the nobility, which happened 
on the following occaſion. | 4 30 2 39 
| James Moubray, who was poſſeſſed of a great eſtate in Scotland, Boet. Hit. 
dying without heirs male, Alexander his brother imagining himſelf to Scor. lib. 15. 
be heir at law, commenced a proceſs againſt his daughters for his 3 
| lands : the ladies were aſſiſted by lord Henry Beaumont, (who hack 
married one of them) Sir Richard Talbot, and David Strabolgie earl 
of Athol, (by Boece and Buchanan erroneouſly called Cumin) but 
Baliol ſiding with Alexander, in order to gain him to his intereſt, ad- 
judged the lands to him. This being highly reſented by the oppoſite 
party, they loudly complained of partiality in the decree ; but finding 
that complaints did not avail; they left the court, and repaired to their 
ſeats, Beaumont to his ſtrong caſtle of Dundarg in Buchan, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf not only of all the controverted lands there, but ſeized 
upon all the other poſſeſſions in that neighbourhood. Strabolgie with- 
drew to Athol, where he fortified divers places for his defence; and 
Talbot, endeavouring to eſcape to England, with ſome of his friends 
and a numerous. attendance, was attacked by a party of Bruceans, 
divers of his company flain, himſelf taken, and committed priſoner 
to Dunbarton caſtle, where he continued in dureſs till ranſomdd. 
Baliol perceiving a confederacy forming againſt him by the male- Boet. Hin. 
contents, who were ſome of the moſt potent men in the kingdom, 1 
and dreading the conſequence, reverſed the ſentence given in favour of Scor. lib. 9. 
Alexander Mowbray, and reſtored the lands in diſpute to Beaumont; 
now earl of Buchan, promiſed to redeem Talbot, and gave to the earl 
of Athol large poſſeſſions belonging to lord Robert Stuart, heir-apparent 
N | 8 
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Buchan: Hiſt. | 


Scot. lib, g. 
Boet. Hiſt, 


Scot. lib. 15. 


in the fifteenth year of his age, confederated with Colin Campbell of 


Buchan. Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. . 


* 


Abercromb. 
Mart. Atch. 
vol. ii. p. 40. 


ts the crown of Scotland, (on whom it was ſettled by his late uncle 


bitants of the neighbouring iſland of Bute, they armed themſelye, 
and being oppoſed by Alan Liſle governor of the iſle, they fought 
defeated and killed him, and took John Gilbert governor of the caſtle 
of Rothſey priſoner. This being followed by a general deſertion of 


and John Randulph earl of Murray, being juſt returned from France 


ſheriff of Air prevailed on a number of gentlemen to join them; 


England, ſince his being taken priſoner of war at Roxburgh, thc 
regents called an aſſembly to meet at Perth, on the firſt day of Api 


„ 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND... 
king Robert Bruce, in caſe of the demiſe of his ſon David Without 
male iſſue) whom to remove, Baliol did all he could, by caugy 
ſtri& ſearch to be made for him; of which his friends William Herigy 
and John Gilbert receiving intelligence, they conveyed him Privately 
(then a minor) from the iſle of Bute to the caſtle of Dunbartg, 
where he remained ſome time ſafe in the cuſtody of his ſincere friend 
Sir Malcolm Fleming the governor. I 
The perſon of Robert Stuart being thus ſecured by his friends in | 
the caſtle of Dunbarton, the earl of Athol, Baliol's general, entered 
his lands of Renfrew, took the country, and, ſecuring the fortreſſes, 
croſſed the frith of Clyde to the iſle of Bute, reduced it, fortified the 
caſtle of Rothſey, and appointed Alan Lifle governor of the iſland. 


To put a ſtop to Athol's progreſs, Robert high ſteward of Scotland 


Argyle, ſurprized the caſtle of Dunon, which encouraging the ina. 


the people of Renfrew, occaſioned almoſt an univerſal inſurrection i 
the ſouthern and weſtern parts of the kingdom. For Thomas Bruce 
earl of Carrick, with the inhabitants of Kyle and Cuningham, and 
William Caruthers, with thoſe of Anandale, joined Robert Stuart; 


gave them great aſſurance of aſſiſtance from thence, and Godfrey Rok 


and the vaſſals of Andrew Murray, the late regent, following ther 
example, drew in the reſt of Clydidale. | 

By theſe happy beginnings the Scots being now maſters of a large 
track of country, were encouraged to form a ſort of government 
amongſt themſelves, and choſe Robert Stuart and John Randulpi W 
regents of the kingdom ; the former, though yet very young, had in 
ſeveral expeditions given proof of his great abilities to ſerve his country, 
and the latter in all reſpects was worthy of the great characters borne 
both by his father and uncle; and being joined by Andrew Murry 
earl of Bothwell, the late regent, juſt returned from his dureſs in 


next enſuing, where a difference happening amongſt the nobility, no- 
thing was effected. 5 3 
The earl of Athol, Baliol's general, being greatly intimidated i 
this ſudden turn of affairs, fled into Lochaber, whither being purſuei, 
he was forced to ſurrender ; but upon his ſwearing fealty to Ki 
David, he was not only diſcharged, but Stuart appointed him bs 
deputy, which he had no reaſon to repent, ſeeing he ever after coſ- 
tinued faithful to the Brucean intereſt. But as to Baliol, according t 
Abercromby, what he was doing during thoſe tranſactions is ur 
known, for all authors are filent : the contrary however is maniſeh, 
for had he taken the trouble to inſpe& Buchanan on that head, he 
would have told him, that king Edward being ſuſpicious of his de 
portment, took him along with him to England, where at a 77 


or Ravenſkelthe) caſtle in Yorkſhire, he paſſed his time till king Walfng. Hitt. 
Edward could go to his aſſiſtance. ; ” Ypod. Neuſt. 
The Bruceans having reduced Strabolgie earl of Athol, were now Barnes's Hiſt. 
reſolved to puniſh Beaumont earl of Buchan ; to which end the regent 1 * 8 
ſent the lord Andrew Murray, and Sir Alexander Mowbray with a 
conſiderable force againſt him: they beſieged him in his ſtrong caſtle 

of Dundarg, which he was obliged to ſurrender, and with it himſelf 

a priſoner, and he was detained in dureſs till ranſomed by king Edward 

for four hundred marks. 


The next tranſaction in point of time is the ſiege of the caſtle of Roh 1334 
oet. Hilt. 


which nothing can be more abſurd : for in that year king Edward Buchan. Hitt. 
invaded Scotland with a mighty army, and traverſed the country as Scot. lib. 9. 
far as Caithneſs, without meeting with any oppoſition ; wherefore it 

cannot be preſumed that the long ſiege of the caſtle was carrying on 

at that time, when Edward marched by in its neighbourhood, the 

report of whoſe formidable power was ſufficient to have made a for- 

treſs of a much greater ſtrength than that of Lochleven to have 

yielded, for, by its ſmall dimenſions, it appeared to me not capable of 
containing above twenty or thirty men at moſt, and therefore could 

not be of ſuch conſequence as our writers would make us believe. 

Be that as it will, this ſiege, or rather attack, tis ſaid, was carried Id. ibid. 
on by fir John Stirling, who omitted nothing that might contribute 
towards its reduction, but all in vain, by the gallant defence made by 
Alan Vipont the governor, till Stirling at length bethought himſelf of 
an admirable ſtratagem, by raiſing the water in the loch, either 
to drown the garriſon, or oblige them to ſurrender, which was per- 
formed as followeth: the lake or loch which ſurrounded the caſtle, 
being fed by divers brooks from the neighbouring parts, uniting at the 
eaſtern end of the loch, formed a narrow river which ran thence to 
the ſea; acroſs which he erected a very ſtrong dam, which ſtopping 
the current, the loch filled apace, which the garriſon obſerving, the 
governor concluded that he muſt either deſtroy the dam, or be com- 
pelled to give up the caſtle in a ſhort time. To put his deſign in 
execution a fine. opportunity offered, for the anniverſary of St. Mar- 
garet, late queen of Scotland's feſtival approaching, the people from 
all parts crouded to Dunfermline, the place of her repoſitory, to pay 
their adorations at her ſhrine; to which Stirling, with certain of his 
officers, repaired out of an exceſs of religion rather than policy. Of 
this Vipont taking the advantage, ſent ſome men in boats by night to 
break down the dam, which being but poorly guarded, they ſoon ac- 
compliſhed, and being returned to the caſtle, embarked moſt of the 
garriſon, went on land, attacked the beſiegers in the abſence of their 
officers, routed them, and raiſed the ſiege; while the deſtruction of 
the dam occaſioned an inundation, that carried along with it to the 
lea men that ſlept in the fields, horſes, huts, tents; &c. 

REMARK. This relation for divers reaſons ſeems to be a flouriſh 
of Boece. 1. The vaſt quantity of water required to raiſe the 
lake or loch to about fifteen or more feet higher than its uſual height, 
would have required a long ſpace of time. For as to what is ſaid to 
haſten the deſign, by turning the courſes of a number of rivulets and 
brooks into the loch, it is not in the leaſt probable; for the grounds on 
each fide riſing to a conſiderable height above its level, the work 
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would have been attended with. an immenſe expence, that would 
no means have anſwered, to the advantages expected from this pe 
caſtle, or little tower, which was only fit for a priſon, and not a gat- 
riſon ſufficient, to diſtreſs the neighbourhood: for the natural Currents 
by which the lake is ſupplied with water, come all from the weſtern 
parts; nay, the expence of a dam, to confine ſo large a quantity of 
water, would have coſt more than many times the worth of fo mean 
a place as the caſtle of Lochleven. 2. That the ſiege of this caſtle 
could not have been carried on, either by Baliol or his troops at this 
| time, is manifeſt by their both being then in England, as appears by 
Rym. Feed. Edward's declaring they were on the ſixth of March anno 1335; at 
tom. iv. p. 636. which time he granted Baliol permiſſion to have both a conſtable and 
marſhal in England, for the puniſhment of offences committed in his 

family during their ſtay in England. 
Knyght,de King Edward on his receiving advice that the Scots were again in 
a gp Pb arms, that they had expelled his king Baliol, taken lord Talbot pri- 
es. ſoner, and beſieged Beaumont earl of Buchan, in his caſtle of Dun- 
darg, was enraged to ſuch a degree, that notwithſtanding of his hay. 
ing formed a reſolution to accompany the French king and other 
chriſtian princes to the holy war, he nevertheleſs changed his mind, 
and reſolved on an expedition to Scotland, to punith the people in ſuch 
a manner that it ſhould never be in their power to rebel again; and 
the better to enable him to proſecute his defign, the parliament granted 
him a tenth from the clergy, merchants, and burgeſſes, and from 
lords and knights a fifteenth. And the more to embitter the Englih 
againſt the Scots, in all his letters he endeavoured to defame them by 
the moſt deteſtable and opprobrious epithets of perfidious, treacherous, 
and rebellious Scots; although it is notorious that he had firſt broke 
the perpetual peace concluded between him and the late Scotiſſi king, 
Robert Bruce. | 
Rym, cg. And to rivet in his own people a bad opinion of the Scots, when 
„ arrived at Vork on his march to Scotland, in his letters to the arch- 
biſhop of York, to invoke the Almighty for ſucceſs againſt the Scots, 
he calls them arrogant .and furious knaves, that have taken arms 
againſt him, and committed innumerable depredations both in Scot- 
land and England : and as if neither the aid of parliament nor publick 
Ta. © 6, Prayers were ſufficient to procure ſucceſs againſt the Hardy Scots, he 
643. F. o Wrote to the ſtates of Ireland to raiſe what troops they could to aſſit 
i him on this occaſion : nor content with theſe, he obtained foreign 
_ Þ. * aſſiſtance from the earls of Juliers, Namur, and Mountbelgard; all of 
' Whoſe forces when joined with his own, muſt have made a very great 
army. So it is not to be wondered at, that Edward met with no op- 
poſition in his march through Scotland, by a handful of men, whole 
buſineſs it was to take all the advantages they could to relieve thei 
diſtreſſed country, but not to offer themſelves a facrifice to king 
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Edward. _ | | 

Philip king of France, apprehenſive that king Edward by his yalt 
preparations, would ſubjugate his old friends and allies the Scots, {ent 
ambaſſadors to England, to endeavour to obtain a truce for thoſe of 
the Brucean faction, which was granted by Edward, from the fourth 
of April to the 24th of June following; during which, divers ober- 
tures were made for peace by the French and Scotiſh ambaſſadors 


aſſembled at Newark, which being no ways acceptable to gps 
1 W 
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who was prepared in the beſt manner for war, occaſioned Philip's 
not only winking at his ſubjects taking Engliſh ſhips, even in the 
mouth of the river Seine, but he ordered ſhips of war to be fitted out 
in all the ports of his kingdom with the utmoſt expedition. 

Edward, alarmed at this, ſent orders to his ſeneſcal of Gaſcony to 
ft out and man all the ſhips of war in that dutchy, to prevent the 


hinder their making a deſcent; and having laid an embargo on all 
veſſels above the burden of forty tons, he ordered them to be fitted and 
manned with all expedition to put to ſea. The French in the mean 
time having failed on their expedition, were ſoon overtaken by a violent 


much damage, that they were glad to return to their own ports. This, 
for ought I can learn, is the firſt aſſiſtance deſtined by France to ſup- 
port the Brucean intereft in Scotland. ; 
The above truce was no ſooner expired, than Edward, regardleſs of 
all that was offered to him by the French, Popiſh, and Scotiſh am- 
baſſadors in favour of peace, marched with his army to Newcaftle 
upon Tyne, where being joined by Baliol and his hoſt from Carlifle, 
they marched to invade Scotland on both fides, Edward with his 
army to the weſtern parts, who entered Anandale on the 12th. 
of July, and Baliol on the eaſt entered by way of Berwick ; while 
the Engliſh fleet of about one hundred and fifty fail appeared on the 
coaſt of Scotland; at a time too when Scotland was rent into factions; 
and the Brucean intereſt unhappily weakened, by the earl of Athol's 
quarrelling with lord William Douglas, and John lord of the ifles re- 
volting from David Bruce, and ſetting up for himſelf as independent 
ſovereign ; Robert Stuart too, one of the regents, was confined at home 
by an indiſpoſition; ſo that the earl of Murray, the other regent, with 
his compatriots, &c. were the oply perſons to deliberate and take ſuch 
meaſures as were proper on this dreadful occaſion, which they wiſely 
did, by retiring to their uſual receſſes, whereby Edward had an op- 
| portunity of marching through the country without moleſtation. Hav- 
ing penetrated to the extreme boundary of the iſland, nay, by fome 
S Engliſh writers it is ſaid beyond Caithneſs, which is the moſt northern 
land of Scotland, waſhed by the Deucaledonian ocean, without ſeeing 
an enemy, or any other adventure than his burning the city of Aber- 
deen on his return; and returning in triumph to Perth, after ſome 
time he ſet out for Roxburgh, where he received advice of the earl 
of Dunbar's defection; this obliged him to winter there, to prevent 
the bad conſequences that might attend it, being accompanied by the 
pope's nuncio, who came to mediate a peace between him and David 
Bruce, his greatly injured brother-in-law. | 
During Edward's northern expedition, his brother John of Eltham 
earl of Cornwall, and lord Henry Lucy, with the forces of Yorkſhire, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, plundered and 
waſted the weſtern parts of the kingdom in the Brucean intereſt. 
Although Edward had not the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the enemy ac- 
cording to expectation, his vaſſal Baliol had better luck, by taking the 


lady, the widow of the late lord Archibald Douglas, and the wife of 
| fir 


ſtorm, which driving them on the coaft of Flanders, they received fo 
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Rym. Fœd. 
tom. iv. p. 65 2. 


French fleet's going to aſſiſt the Scots, and ſummoned a council of the ed, p. 656, 
chief men in the kingdom to meet at London, to concert meaſures to 


An. 1336. 
Hen. Knyght. 


l ; ; | de Ev. Angl, 
caſtle of Cambermouth in Athol, to which a caſual fire greatly con- * | 


tributed ; in which were made priſoners the lord David Marſhal, his 
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| Chron. p 898. 


Barnes in Vit. 
Edw. III. 


p. 96. 
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fir Philip Mowbray. The Welſhmen in Baliol's army by this ſucceſz 
and want of oppoſition, became ſo furious, that they ſpared neither 
age nor ſex, but maſſacred and burnt all wherever they came; ang the 
Newcaſtle mariners, who entered_the frith of Tay with part of the 


fleet, being of the ſame diſpoſition, burnt the town of Dundee. Ang 


about the ſame time, Darcy, chief juſtice of Ireland, with a fleet of 
fifty-ſix ſhips, plundered and waſted the iſles of Arran and Bute, But 
the main fleet, with proviſions for the army, had not ſo good luck. 
for, after having ſpoiled the monaſtery of St. Columbain, and Inch. 
colm in the eſtuary of Forth, it was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and much 


ſhattered. : 


Rym. Fad, 


tom. iv. p. 


654,657,058. 


Ibid. p. 660, 
670. 


Knyghton, 
col. 2568. 


This misfortune happened not alone; for a conſiderable body of 
foreigners, under the conduct of the earl of Namur, (by Scotiſh au- 
thors, through miſtake, called earl of Guelders) and his brother, on 
their march from Berwick to join king Edward at Perth, were attacked 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by the earls of Murray and 
Dunbar, when ſo fierce a battle enſued, that, had not the Scots been 
reinforced during the action by William Douglas, tis thought they 
would have been defeated : but, having obtained the victory, Namur, 
after a ſhort retreat, ſurrendered himſelf and his men priſoners of war, 
when Murray, the regent, out of reſpect to the bravery of thoſe troopy, 
not only granted them their liberty, but, out of an ill-timed generofity 
to Namur, their leader, as a relation of the French king, conducted 
him to the border of England; whence, on his return, he himſelf wa 
made priſoner by the garriſon cf Roxburgh. This accident, added to 
the loſſes already ſuſtained by the Scots, that of their being deprived of 
a good general and able regent, being well known to king Edward, 
he was detained a priſoner in England for divers years after. 
Edward, by his great powen and ſucceſs, having formed a reſolution 
not to end the war till he was abſolute maſter of Scotland, divers of 
the · greateſt men, having no hopes of relief, ſubmitted to him; whilſt 
others rather choſe to be expoſed to the greateſt extremities, than ſub- 
mit to the Engliſh yoke. Yet Knyghton, an Engliſh writer, tells us 
that moſt of the Scotiſh nobility, at this time, ſubmitted to Edward, 
on the following terms: That they ſhould obey Baliol their king 
« during life. In the interim, David with his conſort were to reſide 
ce 'privately, and be honourably entertained at London; and, after Be- 
ce liol's demiſe, was to ſucceed to the crown of Scotland: and that they 
« would not only oblige king David to come to the parliament, to be 
e held at London the Michaelmas following, but likewiſe to ſtand to 
« king Edward's award; and at preſent do homage to Edward as bi 
« ſuperior lord.” „ 8 
This. aſſertion of Knyghton ſeems to be a miſtake, as doth in a gre 
meaſure appear by the treaty of Perth; for the contracting parties there 
appear to have been only the two kings, Edward and Baliol, the ext 
of Athol and lord Robert Stuart, and their commiſſioners; who, in- 
ſtead of treating in a national manner, appear to have concluded a pt 
vate treaty only; which, being little regarded by the Scots, was ne 
fulfilled by them, and no way affecting the publick, was not worth the 
regarding. No more is the charter of homage, ſaid to have been ge 
by David to Edward for the kingdom of Scotland, with the advice 
and conſent of a parliament held at Edinburgh. And ſuch 1s the 


propenſity of ſome to fable, that Dr. Brady has publiſhed this Rog 
chartel, 
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hewing that king David was then in France, where he had been for 
{ceral- years, both before and after that period: nor indeed, had he 
been preſent, durſt he, during the diſpute between him and Baliol for 
the crown, have made ſuch condeſcenſions. OE 

The campaign was no ſooner over, than Edward, having ordered 
the caſtles of Edinburgh, Perth, and Stirling to be fortified, and ap- 

ointed Strabolgie, earl of Athol, governor of the kingdom under 
Baliol, returned to England in triumph. Now Athol, though a Scot- 
iſhman, had joined with Edward, to revenge ſome indignities offered 
him by certain of his countrymen; therefore he no ſooner got the com- 
mand of the army, than he laid fiege to the caſtle of Kildrumy, on the 
river Don, in the county of Mar; of which the earl of Dunbar 
and fir William Douglas, commanders of the loyaliſts, receiving ad- 
vice, haſtened to its relief; which Athol no ſooner heard of, than he 
raiſed the ſiege, and marched againſt them; and meeting in the foreſt 
of Kilblane, a fierce battle enſued ; and although Dunbar and Douglas 
were far inferior in number to Athol, (the latter being ſaid to have had 
three thouſand men, and the former only eleven hundred) they routed 
his army, and killed him. 

This earl, whoſe proper name was David Strabolgie, by Scotiſh 
writers erroneouſly called Cumin, was likewiſe an Engliſh earl, and 
had large poſſeſſions in that kingdom. The loſs of Athol ſo enraged 
his father-in-law, the lord Beaumont, that, to revenge his death, he 
put all thoſe of the Brucean party, he could come at, to the ſword, 
that had been at the battle of Kilblane. Edward too, irritated to the 
laſt degree for the loſs of his general and men, threatned revenge againſt 
all the Brucean party. But being at laſt prevailed on by the king of 


Scotland ; who, in the ſpace of eight days, agreed on a ſhort truce, 
which, at the deſire of the French king and the pope, was frequent! 

renewed till Aſcenſion-day, in the month of May, anno 1336. One 
of the conditions of the truce was, that the Scots ſhould raiſe the 
ſieges of the caſtles of Lochindown, and Couper of Fife. During the 
truce, divers attempts were made to convert it into a perpetual peace, 
to which end plenipotentiaries were named on both ſides. Thoſe ſent 
by the Scots were fir Andrew Murray, fir William Keith, Robert 
Lawder, and William Douglas, to whom a ſafe- conduct was granted 
by Edward, with forty horſe for their retinue; as was alſo a ſafe- 
conduct to Alexander biſhop of Aberdeen, John abbot of Couper, John 
Monipenny, &c. who, with the like number of forty gentlemen in 
their retinue, were ſent from France by David. But the commiſſioners 
breaking up without ſucceſs, Edward, having reſolved to revenge the 
death of Athol, held a parliament at London, and another at North- 
ampton, who granted him an ample ſupply to carry on his war againſt 


1. the Scots. In the following ſpring, Edward ſent the earls of Lancaſter, 
Warwick, Arundel, and other Engliſh noblemen, with twenty thou- 
7 


land men, into Scotland; and wrote to Baliol to carry with him the 
lord Henry Plantagenet, lately appointed lieutenant-general of the Eng- 
lil army in Scotland, and to take the field forthwith. 
In the mean time, the Scots, having received ſupplies from France, were 
encouraged thereby, and laid lege to divers fortreſſes, took the caſtles 
h * of 
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charter, which by the candid Engliſh hiſtorian Tyrrel is refuted, by no v3 


p-. 388, 


Ford. Chron; 
Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 15. 


Buchan. Hiſt: 
Scot. lib. g. 


France to enter into a treaty with the Scots, on the iſt of November, Rym. Fœd. 
he named plenipotentiaries to treat with fir Andrew Murray, regent of tom. iv. p.674. 


Ibid. p. 676, 
681,685,690, 
691, 


Ibid. p. 699, 
691. 


Holingſhead, 
Hiſt. Scot. 


p- 902. 


An. 1336. 
Barnes's Hiſt 
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An. x 337. 1 of that noble virago the counteſs of Dunbar, who, by her addreſs and 
0 f 8 ou generoſity to her men, encouraged them to behave on all occaſions 
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of St. Andrews and Bothwell; and inveſting thoſe of Lochindores and 

Stirling, attacked the latter with great violence, to reduce it before 

help could arrive: making a general aſſault, they were repulſed with 

cat loſs, and the death of their brave commander, fir William Keith. 

And the fiege of Lochindores was carried on with ſuch vigour, that 

the lady Catharine Beaumont wrote to king Edward to haſten to it; 

relief; who arriving ſoon after, at the head of a powerful army, on his 

fourth and laſt expedition to Scotland, ſaved the caſtle: whence march. 

ing ſouthwards, he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and carried death and 

deſtruction wherever he went, againſt Athol's enemies. But theſe 

cruelties, it ſeems, fell far ſhort of thoſe committed by his brother, 

John of Eltham, who, in his march through the countries of Gallo. 

way, Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, put all to the ſword he could 

come at, and burnt the church of Leſmahago with a thouſand perſons 

in it; for which, according to Boece, he was killed by Edward his 

Boet, Hit. brother. This is falſe; for all Engliſh writers agree, that he died: 

Scot. lib. 15. natural death in Scotland; and it were abſurd to imagine, that Edward 

| would have put any perſon, much leſs his brother, to death, for crucly 
againſt the Scots. 

The forces ſent into Scotland under Plantagenet, conſiſting of twenty 

thouſand men, laid fiege to the caſtle of Dunbar, which was vigor- 

ouſly defended for the ſpace of nineteen weeks, under the command 


Barnes's Hiſt, with intrepidity ; and on the enemy's advancing, under cover of a ma. 
. chine called the ſow, to attack the wall, merrily ſaid, that unleſs they 
looked well to their ſow, ſhe would ſoon make her caſt her pig; 
which ſhe ſoon after did, by deſtroying the machine, out of which 
the men with difficulty eſcaped to their army. And when the Eng- 
liſh, at a great expence of blood and treaſure, had almoſt brought the 
caſtle to ſurrender, fir Alexander Ramſay attempted its relief; and with 
a ſupply of forty choice men, and ſtore of ammunition; paſſed by ſea 
through the Engliſh fleet by night, and joining his men to part of the 
garriſon, made a briſk ſally on the beſiegers, who, fearing nothing 
leſs, not only received a conſiderable loſs, but imagined the garriſon 
were in a much better condition than they had believed them to be. 
Ramſay having returned by the ſame way he came, without being di- 
covered, it confirmed their opinion, and induced them to raiſe the 
fiege in an inglorious manner. | 
Rym. Feed. At this time a treaty of peace was propoſed ; to which end Edward 
tom-1v-P-72%++ not only named plenipotentiaries to treat in his name, but granted h 
ſafe- conduct to Pierre de Neville, the French ambaſſador, and to Adam 
biſhop of Brechin, Walter Moffet, and Garcenet Biſſet, ſent by king 
David from France to negotiate for him: but the treaty, through Fd. 
ward's obſtinacy, breaking off without ſucceſs, the Scots muſt hae 
Barnes's Hiſt. been undone, unleſs a powerful diverſion had been made in th! 
p. 193, 106. favour; to which end, Philip the French king ſent an army to attack 
king Edward's dominions in France, which entering Gaſcony, fu 
prized and plundered a number of towns and caſtles, and put many 
the inhabitants to the ſword ; and at the ſame time gave the comma" 
of his fleet to king David, who, failing to the coaſt of England, land 
in the iſles of Guernſey and Jerſey, committed great ravages, ® 


taking a number of ſhips at ſea, greatly diſtreſſed the Engliſh mY 
merce: 
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merce : of which Edward, then at Bothwell in the weſtern part of Rym. Fed. 


Scotland, receiving advice, loudly complained of the barbarous cruel- 
ties committed by the Scots againſt his people both by ſea and land, 
:nſomuch that an embargo was laid on all ſhips throughout the king- 
dom, to prevent their failing, and becoming a prey to the French. 

In the mean time Edward ſummoned his principal nobility, both Ib. p. 724. 
ſpiritual and temporal, to meet him at London, to provide for the 
honour and ſafety of the nation, more eſpecially conſidering that his 

redeceſſors were always lords at fea. And, being ſtill in Scotland, he 

cauſed the town of Perth to be fortified, at the expence of the abbies Boet. Hiſt. 
of Aberbrothock, Couper, Lindores, Balmerinock, Dunfermline, and t. lb. 15. 
St. Andrews; and having appointed governors for divers of the prin- 
_ cipal fortreſſes in the kingdom, returned to England ; on which occa- 
fion an Engliſh hiſtorian has made the following remark, viz. 

« Edward's four expeditions into Scotland gained him, no doubt, a Rapin Hit. 
« oreat reputation ; but, it ſeems, that part of his glory might have 47 1 
een diſputed, by the conſideration of the ſuperiority of his troops, 
« which were more numerous, better diſciplined, and more amply 
« provided with things neceſſary, than thoſe of the Scots.” 

Edward was no ſooner gone, than Murray the regent, with his Boer. Hig. 


723. 


little army, appeared again, and reduced the caſtles of Dunnotter, Scot. lib. 154 


Kineff, Lauriſton, Kinklevin, and others on the northern ſide of the 
river Tay; which ſhews, that whatever the powerful Edward gained 
in ſummer, the Scots now recovered in the winter; as was generally 
the caſe during the long and bloody wars carried on 1n Scotland, both 
by Edward I. and III. Hence, though Edward's ſeveral expeditions 
into this kingdom are by Engliſh writers called conqueſts, tis mani- 
feſt that he, after an immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, had 
gained very little; which occaſioned an Engliſh hiſtorian to make the 
following obſervation, viz. 
« It might give cauſe of the greateſt admiration to imagine, how it Each. Hit. 


A 


ce ſo many men as had been ſlain in battle within theſe fifty laſt years, 
« and yet ſtill to be able to bring armies into the field, both fo main- 
e tain their own conteſts, and to defend their liberties and that poor 
ground they inhabited.” | 
The amazing reſiſtance Edward met with in Scotland, prevented his 

putting his grand deſign againſt France in execution. He Was once 
more induced to try if, by any means, he could prevail on Philip, the 
French king, not to concern himſelf farther in the affairs of Scotland; 
and, the better to accompliſh his deſign, only demanded of Philip, 


* 


* 1. That a perfect peace and amity ſhould inviolably be maintained Barnes's Hig. 


* by both kings, to the utmoſt of their power. 2. That all the towns £9»: III. 
and caſtles taken from the Engliſh in Gaſcony be reſtored. 3. That? 

* Philip ſhall ſwear never to aid or aſſiſt the Scots againſt the Engliſh.” 
We are told by Edward's biographer, that Philip was ſo well pleaſed Id. ibid. 
with theſe propoſals, that he ordered the treaty to be proclaimed the 
next day at Paris: but ſoon reflecting on the injuſtice of the third 

article, he ſent for the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and detlared to them, 
That he could not, either in honour or equity, deſert his friends 

the Scots, they being his confederates, and juſt men; nor ought he 

to eſteem king Edward worthy of his friendſhip, while he continued 

war againſt them. That himſelf was, as all kings ought to be, a 

| « friend 
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was poſſible for that barren part of the iſle, ſo often waſted, to breed Engl. P. 349: 


Lo 
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friend to juſtice, from which he ſhould never ſwerve, either 
« affinity or advantage, or any other conſideration whatſoever; 


4 


for 


| . + b 
that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, moleſt all the diſturber, 


te of the peace of Scotland. For, ſaid he, there never will be perſect 
« peace and quietneſs in Chriſtendom, till the king of France ſhajj 
« ſtand as umpire between the realms of Scotland and England: and 
« therefore he briefly told the ambaſſadors, that, having better con. 
« ſidered of it, he was reſolved to conclude nothing as to peace with 
England, unleſs king David alſo might be comprehended in the 
ſame league, ſo as that he might be reſtored to his kingdom, ang 
Baliol wholly excluded.” e 
Rym. Fed. ITrritated at this, Edward publickly declared, that the zeal expreſſed 
by Philip was only trick and hypocriſy; and that the vaſt preparations 
made by him, under pretence of going to the holy war, were really 
deſigned againſt a Chriſtian prince. Adding, that he was ever willing 
to live in amity with king Philip, to whom he made ſuch offers as he 
thought would not have been rejected: three were marriages, viz, be- 
tween his eldeſt ſon, the earl of Cheſter, and a daughter of Philip; 
another between king Philip's fon and his own daughter, to whom he 
was willing to give whatever ſhould be defired ; and the third betwixt 
5 his brother John, earl of Cornwall, and a lady of the blood of France: 
Id. ibid, In a word, he offered to purchaſe Philip's friendſhip with whatever 
ſum of money he ſhould think fit to aſk; and a quadriennial truce 
to the Scots, notwithſtanding of their having broken former ones, and 
ever ſince the facrilegiovs tyrant, Robert Bruce, had uſurped upon the 
lord Baliol, and continued to difown his ſuperiority. Adding, that 
the Scotiſh commiſſioners, ſent to treat with him, were ſimple, igno- 
rant, and rude, and in deriſion told him they would agree to no 
truce. But when he ſent to acquaint Philip, that, if the quadriennia 
truce was agreed to, he would accompany him in the intended expe- 
dition againſt the infidels, Philip, inſtead of giving audience to his 
ambaſſadors, plainly told them, he would defend and ſupport the Scots 
. to the utmoſt of his power. | 
Edward, on this, having declared war againſt France, Murray, the 
regent, ſoon after receiving advice of a conſiderable body of the 
enemy being in the neighbourhood, he, with the earls of March and 
Boet, Hi. Fife, marched to Panmuir ; where a battle enſuing, four thouſand of 
cot. üb. 15. the Engliſh were cut off, with the lord Henry Mountford, This vic- 
tory had a very good effect, by not only occaſioning the ſurrender of 
divers caſtles, and other fortreſſes, but the defeat of ſeveral parties 
that were marching to their relief. Yet the Scots were not in all places 
alike ſucceſsful; for they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling, 
and their deſign againſt the caſtle of Edinburgh miſcarried. | 
The campaign drawing towards an end, the cardinals Pedro and 
Bertrand were ſent by pope Benedict into England, to compromiſe 
matters between the kings of England and France, and of conſe- 
An 1:28, quence betwixt Scotland and England; and that the latter might be 
oy Led. diſpatched with expedition, Edward, in the preceding month of Oddo. 
om. iv. p. ber, named plenipotentiaries to treat with fir Alexander Seaton and 
520, 823. Laurence Preſton, the Scotiſh commiſſioners ; who having ſoon agreed 
on a truce, it was to commence in the month of February, and con- 
tinue till the 24th of June following. It was accepted by the cob 
Barnes's Hiſt. but rejected by the French, Wherefore Edward continued his aaa 
bg R | | prepare 
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preparations with great diligence; and having determined to command 

his army in Flanders in perſon, he appointed Richard earl of Arundel + gp Feed. 
eneral, and Gilbert de Umphraville earl of Angus lieutenant-general 28, 2% 30, 

of his army in Scotland ; to which authority he joined a plenipoten- 

tiary power, to accommodate matters in an amicable wax. 

Sir Andrew Murray, one of the regents, dying at this time, was an. 1338. 
ſucceeded by his colleague Robert high ſteward of Scotland; who, by 1963 _ 5 
his great valour and conduct, bravely maintained the intereſt of his * 
exiled nephew, king David; in which he was gallantly ſeconded by 
William Douglas, and other lords, who till retained an inviolable 
fidelity for their lawful ſovereign : and entering upon action, on the Buchan, Hifh, 
expiration of the truce, the firſt attempt was made by lord William et * 
Douglas, who having reduced the county of Teviotdale, it was given 
to him and his heirs, in reward for his great ſervice in the royal cauſe. 

But happening ſoon after to be attacked and ſurrounded by ſir Thomas 
Barclay at Blackburn, he had the misfortune to be defeated, and his 
whole party cut off, none eſcaping but himſelf and three more, who 
cut their way through the enemy. And though, by this great diſaſter, 
he had. reſolved not to engage upon unequal terms for the future, he 
nevertheleſs, at divers times, attacked parties much more numerous 
than his own with great ſucceſs. Encouraged by theſe attempts, he 
aſſaulted the rear of the Engliſh army on its march; and although he 
had the misfortune of being dangerouſly wounded, he carried off a 
large convoy of proviſions, whereby he was enabled to take and for- 
tify the caſtle of Lidſdale. And after defeating fir Laurence Vaux, 
encountered fir William Abernethy, by whom he was worſted no leſs 
than five times in one day; yet returning to the charge, he at laſt 
routed his army, and took him priſoner. Afﬀter theſe exploits, Dou- 
glas was ſent to France, to lay before king David the ſtate of his affairs 
in Scotland, and to ſolicit aſſiſtance towards the operations of the ap- 
proaching campaign. 3 5 1 

King Edward's abſence, and the ſeaſon of the year inviting to action, An. 1339. 
Stuart, the regent, was encouraged to lay ſiege to the ſtrong town of Hen, Knyghe, 
Perth, which he carried on for the ſpace of three months with great ha 
vigour ; but being in want of proviſions and neceſſaries for continuing 
it, he was about to raiſe it : but Douglas, in the mean time, arriving 
from France with five ſhips, under the command of Hugh Handpile, 
with a ſupply of men, and proviſions of all forts, the ſiege was con- 
tinued, ad the governor obliged to ſurrender the place, after a gallant 
defence of four months. The loſs of this fortreſs obliged Baliol to 
quit the centre of the kingdom, and retire to the borders, where he 
ſheltered himſelf in the places he had reſigned to the Engliſh. 

Edward, in the interim, returning from France, called a parliament, An. 1340. 
and having confirmed the Magna Charta, and charter of foreſts, they Ea I 
granted him the neceſſary aids to carry on his war in France; whilſt p. 1 
Baliol, and many of the chief nobility, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion in England, undertook to raiſe men at their own expence, for 
carrying on the war in Scotland. All men of intereſt and power were, 
on the firſt warning, to ſet out for the northern parts of England, to 
defend the borders againſt all incurſions from Scotland : and to prevent 
the Scots from bein g ſupplied with proviſions from England, corn of 
all forts was prohibited to be ſent to Scotland. And for the better pre- 
venting the Scotiſh deſigns againſt England, the earl of Angus was 

'0 T7 impowered 


Froiſſart. Ht, The Scots, in the abſence of king Edward in France, judging ie 
c. 55. fol. 3- inconſiſtent with their intereſt to agree either to a truce or peace, and 


- the porter, and told him, ſeemingly in great fear, that they had brought 
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impowered to raiſe the forces of the counties of York, N ottingham, 
Derby, and Northumberland. | f | 3 


; A iſt. 945 \ 2 | * 
Na 1. having received a freſh ſupply both of men and money from F rance, 


p 199, 200. took the field, and reduced moſt of the Scotiſh ſtrengths in poſſeſſion 
Boer, lot, of the Engliſh; inſomuch that they were diſpoſſeſſed of all but the 
Buchay. Hiſt, caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh : the firſt 
Scot. lib. 9. whereof they became maſters by a ſtratagem of the lord William 
Douglas's contrivance, which being differently related by Boece, 
Buchanan, and Froiſſart, I ſhall inſert the heads as follows. 

Sir William Douglas defired one Tours to feign himſelf an Engliſh 
wine-merchant ; who, according to his inſtructions, provided two caſæs 
of delicious wine, and other preſents, for the governor of the caſtle, 
of whom he obtained leave to diſpoſe of the reſt of his wine, and 
other proviſions he had, amongſt the garriſon, at a moderate price : and 
to prevent his being diſcovered by the Scots, (of whom he ſeemed to 
be much afraid) he was ordered to bring his goods early the next 
morning. In the mean time, Douglas cauſed twelve of his beſt men 
to put on ſailors habits, over their armour, and placed them in the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle, to remain there till the ſignal was given 
them to come along with the proviſions to the caſtle; Douglas and fir 
Simon Frazer, in the ſame mean habit, attending the firſt cart, and 
the others were to follow at ſome diſtance. Being arrived in the 
neighbourhood, Douglas, on a call, being by the porter let into the 
fort before the caſtle-gate, and perceiving the keys of the caſtle hang- 
ing on the porter's arm, he immediately diſpatched him, took the 
keys, opened the caſtle-gate, and, to prevent its being ſhut, cauſed 
their carriages to be overturned in the gateway, and, by blowing a 
horn, gave the ſignal for their men to advance; who having joined 
them, they ſoon became maſters of that fortreſs. This is Buchanan's 
relation of the ſurprize of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which varies a 
little from that of Boece, but by what authority he has not told us. 
But as Froiſſart's, a foreign writer, relation is deemed preferable to both 
of them, his account 1s as followeth. 

Froifart Hiſt, Sir William Douglas, with his accomplices, having ſhipped on board 
Os FF a veſſel, laden with proviſions, two hundred highlanders, landed them 
in a harbour (Leith) in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh; and diſ- 

guiſing about twelve of them in a ragged clowniſh habit, put over 

their armour, laid the reſt in ambuſh amongſt the ruins of an old abbey 

. (Holyrood-houſe) near the foot of the hill; whilſt thoſe in the clowniſh 

dreſs, towards break of day, drew up the hill twelve horſes laden with 
proviſions, while Douglas and fir Simon Frazer, dreſſed in the fame 

habit, walked before; and approaching the caſtle, Douglas called to 


corn, oats, and fuel, which, if they had occaſion for, he would {ell 
them at a moderate price. The porter anſwered, they were in great 
want of ſuch goods; but being ſo early, he durſt not awake either the 
governor or his ſteward, but he would let them into the fort, where 
they might ſafely ſtay till they got up. Being come into the fort, 
Douglas perceiving the keys of the caſtle hanging on the porter's arm, 
killed him forthwith, took the keys, opened the gate,. and, on enter- 
ing, hamſtringed their horſes, who, with their burdens, falling in the 

9 | gateway, 
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gateway, prevented thoſe within from - ſhutting the gate ; and 
giving a ſignal to their people in ambuſh, by blowing a horn, they 
ranged themſelves within the gate, to defend the paſſage till their men 
entered; who, with the greateſt expedition, marching from the abbey 
to their aſſiſtance, were diſcovered by the centinels of the caſtle, who 
alarming the garriſon of their danger, all haſtened to the gate, where 
a herce ſkirmiſh enſued between them and Douglas and his twelve 
men, who, behaving with the greateſt intrepidity, defended the gate 
till their men arrived; and ſoon after becoming maſters of the caſtle, 
ſlew all therein, except the governor Richard Leigh, and fix Engliſh 
eſquires, who were made priſoners; and having ſettled orders for the 
garriſon, Douglas appointed fir Simon Veſey governor. . 1 5 
Soon after a truce being agreed on between the kings of England Rym. Fel: 

and France, wherein the Scots were comprehended, and which if they „. P2953 
did not accept of, they were to receive no aſſiſtance from France, there 

was a ceſſation of arms till the 24th of June following. But the war 

breaking out again between England and France, Edward ſent an army Ibid. p. 271, 
to the northern parts of England, under the conduct of Baliol, to 
prevent incurſions into thoſe parts. Wherefore the Scots, on the 25th An. 1341. 

of June, the day after the expiration of the truce, under the com- 

mand of fir William Douglas, inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of Stirling. 

The news of this enraged king Edward to ſuch a degree, that he ſum- 

moned his nobility and gentry to, meet him at Berwick, with their 

reſpective troops, at a time prefixed ; which being punctually per- 

formed, he put himſelf at the head of this formidable army, conſiſt- Froiſſ. Hiſt. 
ing of near ſixty thouſand men. This, from the commencement of . 70. 

the fiege, Douglas being apprehenſive of, carried on his approaches 

with the greateſt vigour ; and by dividing his army into four bodies, 

employed one of them in continual aſſaults, which allowing the be- 

ſieged no time for repoſe, they were at laſt obliged to capitulate on the 

terms of having their lives ſaved, with an allowance of their ſwords 

and one ſuit of apparel. 

Edward having received this diſagreeable news at Berwick, returned Id. ibid. 

to Newcaſtle, where he ſtaid above a month, in expectation of the 

arrival of his fleet with proviſions for his army; which being over- Buchan. Hitt, 
taken by a violent ſtorm, that laſted ſeveral days, was rendered unſer- ** 1b. 9. 
viceable for the reſt of the year, wherefore his army could not enter 
Scotland. But the Scots being ignorant of the condition of the Eng- 

liſh army, for want of proviſions, Edward was freed from his preſent 
difficulties; for having threatened the Scots and their country with 
deſolation, after having ſecured themſelves and their little army in the 
foreſt of Jedburgh, they ſent ambaſſadors to him at Newcaſtle upon Froill. Hit. 
Tyne, about the beginning of December, to defire a truce for fix T. 77: 
months, upon the following terms, viz. © That they would ſend to Boer. Hit. - 
© their king David in France, and aſſure him, that unleſs he returned and 5 
to Scotland by the firſt of the approaching month of May, with a 

* power ſufficient to defend Scotland againſt the Engliſh, they, Stuart 

the regent, Douglas, and others of the principal Scotiſh nobility, 
his adherents, would ſubmit to king Edward, and renounce their 
* fealty and allegiance to him and his poſterity.” Theſe terms, fo 
much to the diſadvantage of the Scots, and honour of Edward, were 
readily agreed to. Having thus ſettled his affairs in Scotland, he ſet 
out on his return to London with the greateſt ſatisfaction. 
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A certain 


Abereromb. A certain Scotiſh writer, for ſome reaſons of his own, ſeems to be 
Mare. Aucb. of opinion, that at this time there was no truce made between k. 
vol. 11. P- 79. P " N | | In 
Hen. Knyght. Edward and the adherents'of king David; but that there was, is ma. 
de Event. nifeſt both by the Engliſh and our own writers, who ſhew, that in the 
ng]. winter of this year Edward kept his Chriitmas at the abbey of Mel. 
roſs, as the earl of Derby did his at Roxburgh. c 5 
The terms of this truce put the French king under a neceſſity of 
aſſiſting David, his ally, in a better manner than he had done hitherto, 
for fear of being deprived of the advantages procured him by the fre. 
quent diverſions made in his favour by the Scots ; and having furniſheq 
David both with men and money, to enable him to fulfil the agree. 
ment made by his people with king Edward, he ſet out from France 
for Scotland, where he arrived ſoon after. | | 
Ab. 1342. 'The Scotiſh nobility, on the concluſion of this truce, ſent fir Robert 
1 Veſey, ſir Simon Frazer, &c. to France, to acquaint king David with 


| no they had done; but he being failed for Scotland before their arri- 


rere . —— LET — 


ob — — — — —— 


there, wounded him, killed divers of his domeſticks, ſeized his per- 
ſon, committed him priſoner to the caſtle of Hermitage, and, in the a 
moſt cruel and barbarous manner, ſtarved him to death. Douglas 
abſconded, to avoid puniſhment, till Stuart, the regent, not only pro- 
cured his pardon, but obtained the government of Roxburgh and Te- h 
viotdale for him. About the ſame time William Bullock, a faithful 
friend to David, was put to the ſame kind of death by David Barclay. 0 
Theſe ſhocking facts occaſioned great diſturbances in the nation, which 


1 val, landed with his queen at Inverbervy, in the county of the Mearns, [ 
1 on the 2d of the month of July. : 
1 Buchan. Hiſt. Here Buchanan is guilty of a blunder ; for, by the treaty concluded ; 
4 — by the Scotiſh nobility with king Edward, David was to be in Scotland : 
ö by the iſt of June, on the forfeiture of his crown and kingdom of b 
1 Scotland, both of which, in caſe of failure, were to come to king : 
; Edward. | I | hs 10 | g 
; Boet. Hiſt. However, David and his conſort being arrived at Inverbervy, after 8 
0 3 1 an exile of about nine years, he was received by his people with the : 
Scot. lib, 9. greateſt demonſtrations of joy; whence being conducted to the town 
i of Perth, he was congratulated on his happy return by Stuart the y 
; regent, the nobility, and chief men of the kingdom, whom he not only , 
: received in the moſt kind and grateful manner, for their loyalty, 3 
bravery, and ſufferings on his account, during his abſence, but he re- 9 
| warded many of them according to their merits. Amongſt theſe was * 
the celebrated general fir Alexander Ramſay, who, for his great fer- b 
[ vices both to his king and country, had the government of Roxburgh i hi 
q and county of Teviotdale conferred on him. This promotion of Ram- 4 
1 ſay was ſo highly reſented by lord William Douglas, that he vowed b. 
$ revenge. An opportunity ſoon after offered ; for Ramſay holding 2 % 
. council in the church of Hawick in Teviotdale, Douglas aſſaulted him 5 ; 
1 


III nn, 
Pp ag 


were at length, by the interceſſion of friends, happily accommodated. 1 
1 Id. ibid. Matters thus ſettled at home, David, contrary to the advice of hö bi 
nobility, (on account of the great ſcarcity and dearth of proviſions) of 
4 declared war againſt England, raiſed an army, and, having appointed to 


Thomas Randolph general, marched with him in diſguiſe, to prevent m 
his being known to be king. Theſe, entering England, ravaged and cr 
waſted Northumberland. for the ſpace of two months, and retumed . 2 


home with great ſpoil. And ſoon. after returning on a ſecond exper 
tio 


3 
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tion to England, he aſſumed the command of his army, without diſs 
guiſe. The Engliſh, being inferior to him in number, durſt not riſk 
a general engagement ; but by frequent ſkirmiſhes and attacks, he 
obliged them to keep cloſe together, and thereby prevented their doin 
ſo much damage as they otherwiſe would have done. The only loſs 
the Scots ſuſtained in this incurfion was in a party commanded by five 
of their knights, which being defeated, their commanders were taken » 
priſoners. This put an end to the expedition, without the per- 
formance of any : \ny feat by David. However, that no opportunity 
might be loſt to diſtreſs the eneiny, he ſet out in a ſhort time on a third 
expedition to England ; but the roads, by inceſſant rains, being ren- 
dered impaſſable both for men and carriages, no action of moment 
happened; yet, that it might not be ſaid that he had made a fruitleſs 
invaſion, he demoliſhed a few caſtles on his retutn. 

Now as the three expeditions, by our hiſtorians ſaid to have been 
made this year into England, ſeem to have been performed without 
any great hurt to that nation, or advantage to our own, it will not be | 
amiſs to hear what Froiſſart, a foreign writer, ſays on that ſubject. Froiſſart. Hitt. 
He makes them, inſtead of three, to have been only one expedition, T7 
by telling us, that king David in this year invaded England with a 
mighty army, conſiſting of no leſs than fixty thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, ravaged and waſted Northumberland, and beſieged 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne; which being gallantly defended by fir John 
Nevil, the governor, who by night ſent out a party of three hundred 
lances, ſurprized the general's quarter, killed a great many, and taking 
the earl of Murray the general peo ſent him to the tower of Lon- 
don for ſecurity. This action ſo enraged David and the whole army, 
that a vigorous aſſault was given to the town, but without ſucceſs ; 
wherefore David, to loſe no time, by advice of his council, marched I. cap. 79. 
off; and entering the biſhoprick of Durham, laid it waſte to the gates 
of that city, which he immediately inveſted, and being only defended 
by the citizens and neighbouring people, who fled hither with their 
beſt effects, they took it by ſtorm, within the ſpace of fix or ſeven 
days, putting all to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or ſex. And 
having ſpoiled the ſhrine of St. Cuthbert, and carried off all its plate, 
jewels, and rich decorations, the army began its march homewards, 
laden with a vaſt booty. 

And marching in the neighbourhood of the ſtrong caſtle of Wark, 
belonging to the earl of Saliſbury, whereof his brother William Mon- 
tague was governor, and wherein was the counteſs his lady, David Ib. cap. 77. 
would have paſſed without meddling with it; but Montague, obſerving 
his train to conſiſt of a vaſt number of horſes and carriages laden with 
plunder, reſolved to have a ſhare of it; and fallying out at the head of 
torty horſe, fell upon the baggage in the rear, carried off one hundred 
and twenty horſes laden with ſpoil. This enraged David to ſuch a 
degree, that he ordered an affault to be forthwith made on the caſtle ; 
but the garriſon, by the great encouragement given, and brave example 
of the heroick counteſs of Saliſbury, made a vigorous defence; which, 
together with the advice of king Edward's approach at the head of a 
mighty army, made David, to fave his rich booty, march off; and 
rotting the river Tweed, continued his rout to the foreſt of Jedburgh, 
to attend Edward's motions.” OY | e 
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Tyr Hifl. 
Engl. vol. iii. 
p. 463. 
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 RemMaRx. This relation is by ſome Engliſh hiſtorians much doubted 
of, ſeeing it is mentioned neither by Engliſh nor Scotiſh writers 


Tyrrel thinks that the Frenchman confounds the battle of Durham, 


in which David was taken priſoner, with the tranſactions of this year 
But that this is a miſtake of Tyrrel's, and not of Froiſſart's, Ithink, 
evident, by king Edward's arriving with his army at the caſtle of Wark 
but a few hours after king David had left it; and whoſe troops, being 


greatly fatigued by long and quick marches, he reſted there one night 


Froiſſ. Hiſt, 
. 


An. 1342. 


Froiſſ. Hiſt, 
cap. 78. 


to refreſh them; and the day after continued his rout in purſuit of the 
Scots, till he arrived in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh- foreſt, into 
which David and his army were retired; and remaining there en. 
camped for three or four days, divers ſkirmiſhes happened between 
parties of both armies, with a variety of ſucceſs: and though the ad. 
vantage, by Engliſh writers, is generally aſcribed to themſelves, they 
cannot help acknowledging that great harm was done them by the in 
trepid Douglas. Now, by Edward's purſuing David at this'time, ang 
the ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that happened between parties of both armies, 
it is manifeſt, that both Edward and David were then in their reſpec. 
tive armies: whereas in the battle of Durham, which happened about 
four years after, only king David was preſent, and king Edward Was 
with his army in France. | oba 

Be that as it will, there were certain great men in both armies; who 
endeavoured to accommodate matters between the two kings. Their 
good offices had ſo happy an effect, that a truce was agreed on for the 
ſpace of two years, provided Philip the French king approved thereof; 


for David was ſo ſtrongly attached to him, that he would do nothing 


An. 1343. 


Rym, Fad. 
tom. v. p.357. 


Dugd. vol. ii. 
b. 143. 


in that way without his conſent, which if not granted, the truce wn 
only to continue till the iſt of May. At the ſame time it was agreed 
between the kings, that the earl of Murray ſhould be releaſed, both 
from his impriſonment and ranſom, provided David could prevail cu 
Philip to diſcharge the earl of Saliſbury, then a priſoner to him. This truce 
being aſſented to by Philip, David readily agreed to it, that his people 
might have time to recover themſelves from their great ſufferings, ad 
that the farmers might have an opportunity to cultivate their grounds, 
which, during their great calamities, had lain almoſt neglected; | El- 
ward, for his part, more readily agreed, becauſe, ſay hiſtorians, | the 
ſeaſon for action was almoſt paſt, and he had numerous armies. to 
maintain in divers parts abroad, beſides his other vaſt expences: jet 
ſurely he muſt have had other reaſons for not taking vengeance of the 
Scots, for the great injuries lately done him in England. 50 
Whatever be in this, Edward's affairs in Scotland were not now in ſuch 
a condition as he wiſhed for. His war with the Scots was very-unſc- 
ſonable, in regard to his meaſures in France; wherefore he acceptel 
of the mediation of pope Clement VI. who ſent two cardinals, H 
whoſe mediatorial office the former truce was not only confirmed, but 
prolonged to three years betwixt him, Philip, and their allies. But 
ſome differences happening between the kings of England and Franc 
ſoon after, Edward, to prevent the Scots from aſſiſting Philip, intended 
to commence war againſt them, and to proſecute it in ſuch a mann", 
that they ſhould be forced to aſk for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms: 
but many of his nobility being of a different opinion, they prevailed" 
him to fend Richard biſhop of Durham, Ralph lord .Nevil,';Job 


Striveling, &c. to treat of a truce with David, no doubt a gi 
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35 
excluſive of Philip, as will in ſome meaſure appear by David's anſwer, 
viz. That he neither could, nor would make a peace with England, 

« without conſent of the king of France; that it was one of the 
« articles of the laſt truce, and mult ever be fo, that no treaty between 
« Scotland and England can be binding, without the allowance of the 
« king of France.” Edward was ſo greatly irritated at this briſk 
anſwer, by one whom he had obliged to fly his kingdom, that in 
great wrath he vowed, he would for ſome time mind no other buſineſs 
but the war in Scotland, till he had reduced that kingdom to fo low a 
condition, as ſhould be remembered while the world endured : and im- 
mediately ſummoned all his military tenants to attend him at the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, at the approaching Eaſter, excluſive of 
his troops appointed for his war abroad. p | 
REMARK. Surely never any thing could diſcover the perverſeneſs 

of a man's nature more than this raſh vow of Edward; by it he ſa- 
crificed his honour, and ſpurned at juſtice, by the breach of the 
treaty concluded by him on the 2oth of the preceding month of Fe- Rym. Fad. 
bruary, about a month after Eaſter, for no other reaſon that I can .o. v. p 379. 
learn, but David's being more honourable than himſelf, by his not 
agreeing to betray his ally the French king. Nor indeed is this to be 
wondered at in Edward, for if we conſider his great cruelty, in the 
unparalleled murder of Seaton's ſon, an hoſtage at Berwick upon Boer. Hitt. 
Tweed, during the ſiege of that place; and his employing Henry > lib. 15: 
Piercy, Maurice Berkley, and Thomas Lucy, to treat with lord Wil- Rym. Fad. 
liam Douglas to betray both his king and country. To Douglas's ho- em. v. P. 379. 
nour be it remembered, that he diſdainfully rejected all the rewards 
offered him by Edward ; which ſhews, that Edward ſtuck at nothing 
that was bad, to ſatiate his ambition and revenge. | 
'- Purſuant to king Edward's ſummons of array, his troops from all 
parts of England afſembled with great diligence, and forming a mighty 
army, were joined by Edward, who forthwith began his march for 
Scotland. The Scots took the field, and laid ſiege to the ſtrong caſtle 
of Lochmaban, before Edward's arrival at Berwick ; of which he re- -g co — 
ceiving intelligence, ſent the earls of Derby, Glouceſter, and North- 90 
hampton, with a conſiderable force to its relief. In the mean time, 
John biſhop of Carliſle, and Thomas ſon of lord Lucy, haſtening to 
its relief, this, together with the gallant behaviour of ſir William 

Selby the governor, and the near approach of Edward's army, obliged 

them to raiſe the ſiege. . 

Edward, arriving ſoon after at Berwick, forgot it ſeems his raſh vow, F:oiff. Hit. 
revived the terms of the aforeſaid treaty, and the truce was renewed . 99, 50. 
for two years, which was aſſented to by the French king. During 
this treaty, divers ſkirmiſhes happened, in one of which near Berwick, 

Ralph lord Nevil of Raby was taken by the Scots, and carried pri- 
ſoner to Dunbar, where he was ſoon after ranſomed. 

This truce ſeems not to have been better kept than the former, for An. 1344. 
Edward having called a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter on the 5 Fe 
gth of June, among other things he acquainted them, that the Scots, Cla. 18 dw. 
who were allies to his French enemies, had openly declared, that — 5 
whenever the king of France gave them notice, they would not in the Rym. Fad. 
leaſt regard the truce, but would immediately march into England, om. v. p. 124. 
and do all the miſchief they could. That they were as good as their 
word is evident, by Edward's aſſerting in the following month of 
ee 6 | Auguſt, 
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parliament not only granted him a ſum ſufficient, but likewiſe a ſupply 


An. 1345. 
Rym. Fœd. 
tom. v. P.453z 


454- 
Walfing, Hiſt. 


Reg. Angl. 
p. 156. 


Barnes 's Hiſt, 
Ed w. III. 


P 328. 


Godw. Catal. 
Biſhops, p. 


Rym. Fader, 
tom. v. p. 534. 


| ravages, devaſtations and cruelties by fire and ſword ; and that, in order 


An.1 346. 


Hen. Knyght, 
de Event. 
Ang. col. 
2589. 


Auguſt, that the Scots had invaded England divers times: for the re. 


- memorable overthrow : but as this is not mentioned by any other writer 
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prefling of whom he gave the command of his army to Baliol, with 
orders forthwith to march and ftop their progreſs ; for which end the 


neceſſary to proſecute his war in France. | ; 75 
Encouraged by this, Edward on the 26th of May following declared 
war againſt Philip, which the Scots no ſooner received advice of, than 
they entered England by Weſtmoreland, and crofling the river Ulles, 
burnt Penrith, Carleton, and other places in that neighbourhood. But 
John biſhop of Carliſle, with the lords. Lucy, Piercy, and Nevil, 
and the troops of Lancaſhire, having agreed to ſurround them, and 
deprive them of ſubſiſtence, they were greatly diſtreſſed, eſpecially by 
want of forage. To ſupply this defect, fir Alexander Strachan having 
ſet out with part of his men, was attacked by Carliſle, Lucy, and 
Ogle, who routed his party and killed himſelf; the reſt of their army 
having received advice of the approach of two other bodies of Engliſh 
troops, to reinforce the reſt, and being in great want of proviſion, 
the biſhop taking advantage, obliged them to fight, and gave them a 


that I can learn, 'tis not to be depended on. However, we are told 
by another author, that this loſs difpoſed king David to agree to a 
trace which immediately followed; and, for its better conſervation, 
the biſhop, &c. were appointed commiſſioners to ſee it punctually 
obſerved. Nevertheleſs, this truce proved of no long continuance, 
for Edward in his declaration of the 2oth of Auguſt, in the following 
year, tells his people, that the Scots, during his abſence abroad, had 
invaded the northern parts of England, and committed the moſt horrid 


to a ſecond irruption, they were bringing forces from the ' iſles, and 
elſewhere ; for preventing of which, and defence of the kingdom, he 
commanded all the ſerviceable men in England to be raiſed, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, for defence of the country. DEE 
On the 24th of the month of Auguſt in this year, king Edward 
having routed the French, and entirely deſtroyed their army at the 
memorable battle of Creſſy, in the province of Picardy in France; 
whence marching to Calais, he laid fiege to that almoſt impregnable 
fortreſs ; all ways and means were thought of to raiſe the fiege, but 
without ſucceſs, till at laſt it was judged, that nothing could fo ef- 
fectually accomplith the defirable end as an invaſion on England. 
This invaſion was ſolicited by Philip the French king, who by his 
ambaſſadors repreſented to David former obligations, and the long 
and ſtrict alliances that had ſubfiſted betwixt the kings of France and 
Scotland to their mutual advantage, and that now he ſhould not fat 
to invade England with all his power, to oblige Edward to raiſe the 
ſiege of Calais; that he had now an excellent opportunity, by Ed- 
ward's being abroad with the chief power of England; as he likewil 
had to revenge the injuries ſo often done them by the Engliſh ;, that 
he ought not to mind the truce lately concluded with Edward, but 
ſhew a ſtri& regard to the ſacred amity and friendſhip that had con- 
tinued for ſo many ages between their predeceſſors, and lately confir 
by themſelves. To theſe ſolicitations were added a large ſum of 


+" 


2 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 1 
money, with a promiſe of fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bows to re- 
inforce his army. _ | © 


Edward on receiving advice of this embaſſy, ſent to David the lords Boer. Hit. 

Moubray, Roſs, and Lucy, to treat of a peace; and the better to . 
obtain it, not only offered to deliver up to him the town and caſtle of Scot. lib. 9. 
Ber wick, but likewiſe to give up Edward Baliol his competitor, the 
cauſe of the late wars. To deliberate on theſe offers a parliament 
was ſummoned to meet at Perth, in which appeared' a diverſity of 
opinions, ſome being for rejecting, and others for accepting theſe offers; 
among the latter was the lord William Douglas, on account of an un- 
lucky quarrel that happened between Reginald (this is a miſtake of p, Ted. 
Buchanan, his name being John) lord of the iſles, and David earl of tom. v. p. 530. 
Roſs, in which the latter flew the former, with ſeven of his friends; 
on which occaſion Roſs with his followers fled homewards for ſecurity, _ 
as did alſo the friends and followers of Reginald for fear of a civil 
war, which proved' a great loſs to the royal cauſe, by the withdrawing 
of ſo many of its friends. However, David's intereſt prevailing in 
parliament, it was carried for a war againſt England ; purſuant to 
which, an army was forthwith raiſed, and thoſe from the northern parts 
of the kingdom rendezvouſed at Perth, about the beginning of October ,,...... yn; 
following; whence marching ſouthwards, they were joined at Edin- Edw. III. 
burgh by the troops levied in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, and the =>, 2vM 
whole, according to Engliſh writers, when muſtered, amounted to p. 666, 
three thouſand men at arms, knights, and eſquires; thirty thouſand 
men on galloways, or little horſes, and five thouſand Genoeſe croſs- 
bows, beſides French auxiliaries ; whence marching to Roxburgh, 
they paſſed that ſtrong fortreſs without loſs of time, and arrived on the 
frontiers, but before they left Scotland, David created many knights ; 
the famous Douglas he made an earl, and committed to his charge 
the leading of the ſecond diviſion of his army. | 

The Scotiſh army for the intended invaſion was divided into three mon 8 

bodies, the firſt whereof was under the conduct of the lord Robert my MP 
Stuart, and Patrick earl of March; the ſecond was led by John earl 

of Murray, and William lord Douglas; and the third David himſelf 
commanded, with the French auxiliaries. | 

Thus prepared, David entered Cumberland, and laying fiege to 
Liddel, took it by ſtorm, and put moſt of the garriſon to the ſword ; 
but fir Walter Selby the governor, before he would deliver his ſword, 
according to Engliſh writers, treated with a Scotiſh knight to ſave his 
life with thoſe of his children; which being agreed too, David, in- p. .,. 
ſtead of confirming the ſame, cauſed two of his children to be ſtrangled Holingthed 
before his face, and, without allowing him time for confeſſion, GIN: 
though he earneſtly begged it, cauſed him to be beheaded, notwith- 
ſtanding the interceſſion made for him by the knight who agreed to 
lave his life. If this be true, it is ſuch an inſtance of barbarity, that 
it ought to tranſmit his name to future times with indelible infamy. 

Be this as it will, David continuing his march to Lanercoſt, plundered Hen. Koygbt. 
the abbey, and entering Northumberland, laid all waſte with fire and 3 
lword, faving the towns of Hexham, Corbridge, Durham, and Dar- Sto Hig. 
lington, which he reſerved for ſtorehouſes in his way to York, not p. 243: 
xpecting to have met with reſiſtance before he reached that city. As 
he monks on this occaſion were great ſufferers both in their perſons 
"nd eſtates, they compounded with David for the ſum of one 3 
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538 Tux HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: 
ſand pounds ſterling to be paid the next day, to be indemnified there. | 


alter in their perſons and lands. All other perſons he made pay a 
penny for their heads, and the fame ſum for each foot, otherwiſe t 
be put to the ſword ; which I think is more probable than that told 
us by our own hiſtorians of his having deſtroyed all as he advanced, 


3 


nay, Boece ſays, that he ſpoiled all the lands belonging to the abbey 
of Durham, and arriving with his army at Bear-park, near Neyij 
croſs, a few miles from the city of Durham, where he encampeq 
and daily ſent parties out, which committed the moſt ſhocking depre. 
dations and ſlaughter, deſtroying wherever they came with fire and 
ſword, ſparing neither young nor old, church, chapel, or monaſtery, 
How could he make them compound, if he deſtroyed all ? | 

Rym. Fed. To withſtand the abovementioned invaſion, king Edward ſummoned 
ea all men in England capable of bearing arms, to aſſemble in defence 


of their country under the ſevereſt penalties, which being performed 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot, lib. 15. 


with the greateſt diſpatch, they met at the time and place prefixed, | 
when Philippa the royal conſort, -mounted on a white courſer, put | 


herſelf at their head, and riding along the ſeveral lines, defired them 

to exert themſelves in defence of their king and country, aſſuring them, 
Giov. Villanj, that ſhe would remember all thoſe that deſerved well on this occafion, 
lib. 12. c. 75. as if the king were preſent. This army, according to a foreign 
Barnes's Hig, Writer, conſiſted of twelve hundred men at arms, three thouſand 
Edw. III. archers, ſeven thouſand common men, and a choice band of ſoldiers 
** ſent over by Edward from Calais, amounting in the whole to fixteen 
thouſand men. It was divided into four brigades ; the firſt was com- 
manded by Henry lord Piercy, by ſome ſaid to have been general; 
the ſecond by William archbiſhop of York ; the third by Thomas 
biſhop of Lincoln, and the fourth .by Edward Baliol, Edward's king 
of Scotland ; who, according to Buchanan, arriving much ſooner than 
David expected, fell upon a body of horſe ſent out to forage, under 


Buchan, Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. . 


the command of Douglas, who, having loſt five hundred men in the 


action, was put to flight, and returned to the camp; and David 
Graham having with a party of five hundred horſe flanked the Engliſh 
archers, in hopes to have broke them, being received with a walt 

flight of arrows, was forced to give way, and having with great in- 
trepidity renewed the charge divers times, was compelled to retreat 

to the army. However, this unhappy beginning did not in the lealt 

„ intimidate David, who, commanding a charge to be ſounded, Robert 
Ba III Stuart, the late regent, attacked the archers ſword in hand with ſuch 
p. 380. * that they were obliged to open to the right and left to let them 
paſs, and falling on the main body of the Engliſh, maintained the fight 

with great vigour, and laying violently about them with their battic- 

axes and broad ſwords, rcſtored the battle in a great degree. T his 
Baliol obſerving, and knowing that the chief ſtrength of the Scots 

lay in this manner of fighting, advanced with four thouſand horſe on 

a full trot, fell on Stuart with great violence, and obliged him to give 
ground, and retreat, according to Engliſh writers, before it was t00 

late, without great loſs ; adding, that it had been well for David, had 

he followed his example, ſince he might thereby have. reſerved him- 

ſelf and army for a better opportunity. ett nit 
REMARK. The account given us by a foreigner, that this arm) 

only conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand men, ſeems to be as falſe as wild; 

for after Edward had ſummoned all the men capable of bearing * 
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in the kingdom to appear for its defence, it is ridieulous to imagine, 
that they only amounted to fixteen thouſand, including the choice 
troops ſent from Calais. And as to what is ſaid of Piercy's being 
general of the army, I cannot give into it, for I think it is not in the 
[caſt probable, that king Edward would have appointed him com- 
mander in chief, ſince, when abſent, he uſed to confer the com- 
mand of his army that acted againſt the Scots, on Baliol their ima- 
ginary king ; and as he was dignified with a royal title by Edward, it 
can ſcarcely be preſumed he would have debaſed himſelf to ſerve under 
a ſubject. Wherefore I am of opinion, that it is more probable he 
was general of the army than Piercy, who by Boece is called earl of 
Northumberland, whereas it is manifeſt that his grandſon was the firſt 
carl of that family. | 1 8 

David, diſdaining to follow thoſe whom he regarded not as cowards, 
but as traitors and deſerters, (for he was jealous that his nephew, 
Robert Stuart, retreated with a deſign that he ſhould be cut off, to 
make way for him to the crown as the next heir) fought with the 
greater reſolution, being determined either to reſtore the battle, or not 
ſurvive it; but Baliol advancing with a body of freſh troops, flanked 
the body commanded by David, whilſt the Engliſh van preſſed hard 
upon his front, which ſo diſcouraged and diſabled the Scots, that they 
were no longer able to reſiſt, and giving way were ſoon routed ; yet 
the Engliſh dared not to riſk the victory by a raſh purſuit, leſt prince 
Robert and the earl of March ſhould rally and re- aſſault them, as a 
conſiderable body of the Scots was then in view. 


Although David had the misfortune of being defeated, he failed Barnes's Hiſt, 


neither in the duty of a good general or valiant ſoldier, but frequently 
rallying his men, encouraged them both by words and actions; inſo- 
much that thoſe neareſt him being aſhamed to forſake ſo gallant 
a prince, continued fighting deſperately, till not above eighty were 
left alive with him; and being greatly concerned at the unhappy 
event, was unwilling to outlive the loſs of his nobility, and others hi 
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Barnes's Hiſt, 
Edw. III, 


P. 380. 


Hen. Knyght. 
Event. Angl. 
col. 2590. 


dw. III, 


p. 381. 


loyal ſubjects, puſhed forward to meet the like fate, when John Cope- 


land, a Northumbrian gentleman, at the head of a hundred men at 
arms, knowing him, required him to ſurrender; but inſtead of com- 
plying, though grievouſly wounded, and his arms beat out of his 
hands, to provoke Copeland to kill him, ſtruck him with his gaunt- 
let in the face, and beat out two of his teeth; but at laſt being taken, 
Copeland, accompanied by his friends, and attended by his ſervants, 
conducted him to the ſtrong caſtle of Ogle in Northumberland, of 
which he was governor. | =} OE 

The left wing of the army, which was commanded by the earls of 
Murray and Douglas, perceiving all was loſt, fought 5 ſuch deſpe- 
ration, that few eſcaped, Murray being killed, and Douglas taken 
priſoner. This battle, which happened on the 17th of October, in 
the neighbourhood of Nevil's Croſs, and vicinity of Durham, conti- 
nued for the ſpace of three hours, viz, from nine o'clock in the morn- 


Boet. Hitt, 
Scot. lib. 15. 


Ibid, 


ing till noon, in which were ſlain John Randolph earl of Murray, 


the earl of Strathern, David Hay lord conſtable, Edward Keith lord 
marſhal, lord Straqutrin chamberlain, and the lord chancellor of 
Scotland; with the lords Philip Meldrum and John Stuart; Alan 
Stuart, Maurice Murray, John Crawford, William Haliburton, Re- 
ginald Kirkpatrick, Patrick Herring, fir Michael Scot, fir Alexander 
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540 Tux HISTORY oe SCOTLAND... | 
Gordon, fir William Fraſer, fir John Lindſay of Gleneſk, fir Thom, 

Vaux, fir Dougal Campbell, fir Alexander Ramſay the king's flandard. 

bearer, and fir Alexander Bodeval ; beſides. divers French knights. 

viz. fir Humphry Blois, fir Robert Maltalent, fic John de la Moir 

and fir John Bonville ; and the number of common ſoldiers killed 

| are ſaid by ſome to have amounted to fifteen thouſand, and by other; 
Hen. Knyeht. to twenty thouſand. The event of this fatal battle proved ber. 
Knyght, ty : | pre very per 

de Ev. Angl. nicious to the Scots, for by it not only the caſtles of Roxburgh, Her. 
in ck mitage, and many others were ſurrendered to the Engliſh, but they 
were obliged to quit claim to all the lands they held in England, and 

to give up the counties of March, Teviotdale, Lidſdale, and Lauder: 

dale, whereby they enlarged their borders to Cockburnſpath and So}. 

trahill. And Baliol, not contented with the recovery of his paternal 
poſſeſſions in Galloway, over-tan the counties of Anandale, Lidſdale, 

and all the country near the river Clyde, deſtroying all by fire and 

ſword, as he likewiſe did the county of Lothian, by the aſſiſtance of 

Piercy. | 

Boet. Hiſt. T "i number of priſoners taken was very great, amongſt whom 
. Mn 15. were the king, the earls of Fife, Monteith, Sutherland, Wigton, 
a7 yon * Carrick, and Douglas; with the lords James Douglas, Robert Veſey, 
William Kinaſton, William Ramſay, Malcolm Fleming, David Ba. 

rant, John St. Clair, and William Moubray, befides thoſe of leſſet 

note; ſome of whom having agreed with their captors for their dif. 

charge, returned home ; which was no ſooner known to king Ed- 

ward, than he commanded that none thenceforth be diſcharged with- 

out his permiſſion ; and for their greater ſecurity, ordered the chick 

Rym. Feed, of them to be committed to the tower of London, caſtle of Windſor, 
tom. v. p.554. Wincheſter, and other priſons throughout England. But John Gn- 
ham earl of Monteith, and Duncan earl of Fife, having ſworn alle 

glance to him and Baliol, they were tried and condemned as traitors, 

to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, their heads to be ſet upon 

London bridge, and their quarters to be put up and expoſed in the 

' towns of York, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Carliſle, and Berwick upon 
Tweed. On the former this ſentence was executed, but the latter 

being related to the blood-royal, his execution was deferred till further 

orders; and as king David was the principal, the queen infiſted upon 

Barnes's Hiſt. his being delivered to her: to which end ſhe diſpatched a purſuivant, 


of Edw. III. : 
p. 383. with a command to John Copeland to bring him to her; to whom 


he returned for anſwer, That the king of Scots ſhould be fafely 
« kept, and that he would be anſwerable for him; but was reſolyc 
© to deliver him only to his ſovereign the king of England.“ The 
queen, nettled at this refuſal, acquainted the king therewith, then 
before Calais ; Edward thereupon commanded him to .attend imme- 
diately, to anſwer for the mal-treatment of his conſort. Copeland 
readily obeying the king's command, committed his royal priſoner to 
the cuſtody of Ralph lord Nevil, and others his friends, and fet out 
for Calais, where being arrived and introduced to the king, he excuſed 
himſelf in ſo handſome a manner for not delivering his royal priſoner 
to the queen, that Edward, inſtead of receiving him with reſentment 
on that account, welcomed him in the moſt gracious manner, and, 
after having ordered him to return to England, and deliver king David 
to Philippa, he, in conſideration of the many great and faithful {er 


vices done by Copeland, created him a baronet, and, for 1 
uppo 
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ſupport of his new dignity, conferred on him and his heirs for ever, Rym. Feed. 
in his own neighbourhood, lands to the amount of five hundred . v. P54. 
pounds yearly ; and till he had an opportunity of ſettling them, or- ie 
dered the ſum of four hundred pounds ſterling to be paid him annually n | 
out of the cuſtoms of his city-of London ; and one hundred per annum ja 
out of his cuſtoms in the town of Berwick upon Tweed; and as a 
compenſation for the twenty men at arms Copeland maintained at 
his own expence, in the army at Durham, Edward granted him dur- 
ing life one hundred pounds ſterling, to be, yearly paid him out of the 
cuſtoms of his port of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 

Sir John Copeland (now we muſt call him) being returned to Speed's Hit: 
England, attended the queen at York, to. whom, in preſence of the P. — = 
council, he made ſo handſome an excuſe for not delivering his royal 10 0 
priſoner at her deſire, that both ſhe and the council were well 
ſatisfiel. 99 705 

It being reſolved to remove king David from the caſtle of Ogle An. 1347. 
to the tower of London, an indenture tripartite was prepared for that > oor j 
purpoſe, ſigned by the lords high chancellor and treaſurer, ane 1 
Thomas de Rokeby high ſheriff of Yorkſhire, on the 2d of January 171 0 
anno 1347. Now, all things being ready for that purpoſe, John | 
Darcy la Piere, conſtable of the tower of London, was ſent down to 1 
conduct him thither, for which ſervice he was allowed twenty ſhillings Ibid. p. 551. N 
ſterling per day during his abſence. The preparations made on this wt FR 


occaſion appear to have been very great. For Sir John Copeland hay- Barves's biſt. 
ing aſſembled his relations, friends, and domeſticks, who being joined 2 wy _ 
by the militia of the northern counties of England, made up an army Aſhmole, p. 
of above twenty thouſand, under the leading of the lords Nevil and ag n 
Piercy, and fir John Copeland, who conveying him to the limits of in Tur. Load. 
Yorkſhire, lord Nevil delivered him to fir Thomas Rokeby, and being 20 Edu. III. 
conducted by Rokeby at the head of the ſaid troops to London, there, 
mounted on a ſtately courſer, he was received by the lord mayor, al- 

dermen, and the ſeveral coporations in their formalities with great ſo- 

lemnity, amidſt an exceſſive multitude of ſpectators, who crouded 

thither from all parts to behold this triumphant ſpectacle ; whence 
proceeding to the tower of London, he was by Rokeby delivered to 
John Darcy la Piere the conſtable, to be kept in ſafe cuſtody. The 

whole was performed by the king's command. 

By the fatal battle of Durham, the king's captivity, and great loſs 

of the nobility, Scotland was reduced to a very low condition; inſo- 

much that the Engliſh in the preceding year, under the conduct of 

Baliol, not only recovered divers caſtles and counties on the Scotiſh ge Hin. 
borders, but extended their limits to Cockburn's path and Soltrahill, Scot. lib. 18, 
with little or no reſiſtance. Although Robert the high ſteward of Scot- 

land was again choſen regent, yet it was not in his power to withſtand 

them. Baliol judged this a proper time, not only to recover his pater- 

nal dominions in Scotland, but to reduce the kingdom itſelf to his 

obedience. To which end, in the ſpring he entered the country by 

the way of Carliſle, at the head of twenty thouſand men; whilſt the 

lords Piercy and Nevil, by contract with king Edward, agreed to act Rym. Fad. 
under him with a certain number of troops, with which entering the bm. v. p. 545: 
country by way of Berwick, they carried all before them without op- 
polition, and joining Baliol, * together towards Perth; but as 
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Koyght, de to what they ſay of a truce granted at this time to the Scots by Balich 


Event. Ang. On their paying him nine thouſand pounds ſterling, it is certain! 

Lass kn miſtake; 12 4 truce concluded at this time . the ki 5 

of 1 III. of France and England by the pope's mediation, on the 28th of Ser. 

Rymer'sFeg. tember 1347, which was to continue till the 28th of July, in the 

_ v. p. 588, 1 3 48 „in which all their allies were included 7 and the Scots in par- 

5* 59% ticular, with this condition, . That if they did not accept of and ob. 
<« ſerve the ſaid truce, it ſhould nevertheleſs continue in its full force 
ce between the Engliſh and French.“ Now, as in this truce Baliol 
name is not mentioned, I think it is not in the leaſt probable, that any 
other truce was granted at this time to the Scots. Beſides, as Balidl 
in fact was only a nominal king, it is not to be preſumed that he durſt 
have granted to the Scots in the Brucean intereſt, a truce without 
king Edward's permiſſion. | 


Ibid. p. 623, „ bncluded en Foolerd; 1 
a Be this as it will, the truce c between England and France, 


672, & Was, by the ſame mediation, from time to time prolonged till the zh 


of June 1355, during which a propoſal was made by the Scotifh 
nobility to king Edward to ranſom their king, and to ſend ambaſladors 


to treat with him for that purpoſe ; which Edward approving of, ſent 


1 1348, them a ſafe conduct for John biſhop of Murray, and Adam biſhop of 
ren Brechin, Robert Erſkin, and William Meldrum, with their atten 
dants and domeſticks. This paſs was dated at Weſtminſter, the 24th 
day of April. But the Scots it ſeems judging it proper to increaſe the 

number of their plenipotentiaries, Edward at the ſame place, on the 

Ibid. p. 625. 4oth of July following, granted them another paſs for the biſhops of 


Murray, Brechin, and Caithneſs, Robert Erſkin and Andrew Dow | 


glas knights, William Meldrum of Bachynnanbet, and John Wigmer 
burgeſs of Edinburgh, with their attendants and ſervants, to the 
amount of one hundred, with the like number of horſes. _ 


Knyght de Theſe paſſes entirely. deſtroy the idle tale of Knyghton, who tells 


mom So us, that Edward, on his being applied to by the Scotiſh nobility for 


95 


tc with them for the ranſoming their king. 
highly reſented by the Scots, that drawing together a number of 
troops they entered England, committed great depredations by fire 


and ſword, took a number of captives, and ranſomed them at exceflive [ 
rates. At which the Engliſh ſeeming little concerned, they pro- 


claimed a tournament to be held at Berwick, whither the Scots, to 
ſhew their bravery, repaired in great numbers ; when falling into an 
ambuſcade, many of them were cut off, and the Engliſh entering 


Scotland, ravaged the country far and near, and carried off a great | 


Mae We are again told by the aforeſaid writer, that at this time the truce 


2600. was again violated by the Scots, who, without regarding the dreadful 
peſtilence then reigning in England, as dangerous to themſelves, con- 


ſidered it only as a particular judgment on that nation, but on their 


invading the country were ſoon made ſenſible of the contrary; for 
being ſeized by the direful malady, it carried off ſome thouſands of 
Boet. Hiſt them, and many being killed in their retreat homewards, the reſt car- 
Scot. lib 15. Tied the plague along with them, where it raged to ſuch a ſhocking 


Buchan, Hike. a wy 50 ; 
Ne bh . degree, that it ſwept away about one third of the people 


the aforeſaid purpoſe, returned them for anſwer, © "That as they had, 
c in defiance of the truce, unjuſtly invaded England in his abſence, | 
ce he expected ſatisfaction for the damage done, before he would treat 


This anſwer was ſo 
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This dreadful and unparalleled diſtemper, according to moſt writers, Hen. Knyght. 
had its riſe in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, occaſioned by fulphurous erup- + 7 xr 
tions from the earth, which, rolling along in ſmoky clouds, emitted : — ü 
great flames, impregnated with ſuch a peſtiferous ſtench, that it quick- f neue 5 3 
ly deſtroyed all ſorts of animals within the ſpace of above fix hundred 54 43 5 
miles; and continuing its courſe weſtwards, over-ran the reſt of Aſia Mezeray ad 
and Europe, in oppoſition to all that could be deviſed to ſtop its pro- 


greſs; for neither ſpiritual nor temporal means availing, all gave way 
to its furious rage, many countries being entirely deſolated, and others 
loſt above half their inhabitants; whilſt thoſe who came off the beſt, 
loſt a third or fourth part of their people. In ſhort, the deſtruction 
was ſo great, that the people in Aſia ſaid to have been cut off by it, 
amounted to twenty-three millions eight hundred and forty thouſand. 
And by the dreadful ravages committed by it in Europe, there could 
not have been many Jeſs; for in one year, in one cemetery in London, 
(now the Charter-houſe) were buried above fifty thouſand, beſides 
thoſe interred in the ſeveral burying-grounds belonging to churches and 
monaſteries ; in the city of Paris, fifty thouſand ; and in divers others, 
numbers incredible, viz. in Venice one hundred thouſand, in Lubeck 
ninety thouſand, in Florence ſixty thouſand, and in other places accord- 
ing to the number of their inhabitants. This, by all writers, is 
reckoned the moſt deſtructive peſtilence mentioned in hiſtory. 


people could not abſtain from domeſtick miſchief; for David Barclay, 
who flew Bullock ſome time before, was now aiding and aſſiſting in 
the murder of John Douglas, for which William Douglas of Lidſdale, 
a priſoner in England, cauſed him to be ſlain by his tenants: which, on 
his return to Scotland, he did not long ſurvive; for he was killed, as 
he was hunting, by William Douglas, ſon of Archibald, newly arrived 
from France, for this and the murder of the celebrated general fir 
Alexander Ramſay. Nor were the highland clans free from jars 
among themſelves. | 
REMARK. That the above relation of Knyghton's, of the Scots 
having invaded England at this time, is falſe, for divers reaſons : 
1. It is not in the leaſt probable, that the Scots would have riſked 
their own lives, by making incurſions into a country afflicted with the 
moſt dreadful plague that ever happened, when parents avoided their 
children, children their parents, and all men their friends, as if, by an 
intercourſe, they were ſure of immediate death. But the more effec- 
tually to refute this relation, inſtead of there having been any act of 
hoſtility committed between the two nations, from the 6th of Auguſt 
in the preceding year, to the latter end of December, anno 1355, 
there appears to have been the greateſt tranquillity ; as is manifeſt, by 


kingdoms. 

England and France, which at length ended in the prolongation of the 228 

truce aforeſaid, till the iſt of April in the following year; to which 

Edward the more willingly agreed, on his being convinced, from the 

obſtinacy of the Scots in ſupport of their king, though a priſoner in 
a 1 | | England, 


Now although Scotland, by this terrible plague, and their late Buchan. Hit. 
grievous misfortunes, was reduced to the greateſt miſery, yet the Set. lb. 9. 


there having been no leſs than forty-three publick tranſactions betwixt Rym. Fed: 
king Edward and the Scots, during which time there is not the leaft — 
appearance of any difference having happened between the two 654. 65 7, P 


One of the ſaid tranſactions was a negociation between the kings of Ibid. p. 779, 
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England, that it would not be an eaſy matter to reduce Scotland, ſo 
long as he was at war with France. This conſideration inclined him 
to patch up a peace with the Scots, in expectation of a more favourable 
opportunity to renew the war. But a peace not being to be had, with. 
out the releaſe of their king, Edward, to ſettle this point, named 

commiſſioners to treat with the Scots. This negociation, which con. 
tinued for ſome time, ended at laſt in a treaty, concluded at Newcaſtle 

Rym. Feeder, upon Tyne, on the 13th of July in the preſent year; whereby Edward 

tom. v. p. 791. agreed to releaſe David, for a ranſom of ninety thouſand marks 
8 5 

Duck the remaining time of the truce, matters continued in a ſtate 
of tranquillity and repoſe between Scotland and England: but it ex- 
piring on the 24th of June, anno 1355, the war was renewed again; 
for Philip the French king being dead, and his fon John come to the 
crown, he perceived that a rupture between him and king Edward wa 

Boet. Hiſt. inevitable; wherefore he ſent Eugene de Garantier, with forty cava- 

3 liers, ambaſſador to Scotland, to prevent the Scots, in their low cir. 

Scot. lib. 9. cumſtances, from concluding a peace with England. Theſe brought 
with them forty thouſand crowns in ſpecie, to levy troops withal; 
which, inſtead of being employed in that ſervice, the nobility divided 
amongſt themſelves, and reſolved to carry on the war in the ancient 
manner, by ſudden incurſions and briſk attacks: of which the Engl 
no ſooner received advice, than they entered Scotland, and deſtroyed 
the county of Lothian. wp 

Id. ibid. To revenge this, Patrick earl of March, and William earl of Dou- 
glas, aſſembled a conſiderable army; and having placed a part of it 
in ambuſh, fir William Ramſay (by Buchanan called David) of Dal- 
houſy, with part of the hoſt, croſſed the river Tweed, and burnt the 
town of Norham; and returning with a conſiderable booty, was at- 
tacked by the decoyed Engliſh, who, falling into the ambuſcade, were 
ſurprized and defeated. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, and being joined by 
Thomas earl of Angus, and the party under his command, they 
marched by night to Berwick, to ſurprize it; but being diſcovered by 
ſome of the garriſon, a ſharp conflict enſued, wherein, after conl- 
derable loſs, they became maſters of the town : but having attacked 
the caſtle, were beat off with no little ſlaughter. 
Barnes's Hiſt, King Edward, then abroad in France, on the receipt of this news, 
: 26 III. haſtened home with great expedition, to recover the town of Berwick, 
and fave its caſtle; and being arrived at London, after a few days ſtay 
with his parliament in that city, ſet out for Scotland, on his ninth 
expedition: and arriving at Durham on the 23d of December, in thi 
Rym. Feed. year, he wrote to the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and others, to raiſe all the 
gen -25, men within their reſpective juriſdictions, from the age of ſixteen yea 
8 to that of ſixty, for the defence of England, againſt his enemies the 
Scots, who then had a great number of troops aſſembled on the bol. 
ders, ready to invade the kingdom. The forces ordered, being arrivel 

An, 1356. at Newcaſtle upon Tyne at the time prefixed, Edward began Þ 

march towards Berwick upon Tweed; which the Scots in garriſon 
there being apprized of, and rightly judging that they were not in! 
condition to withſtand him, they demoliſhed the walls, burnt the tow? 
and marched off. Which, I think, is a relation much more probabl 

Knyghton, than the ſtory told us by Knyghton and Aveſbury, of their having 

b uc. Waited Edward's arrival, who inveſted the town both by land and 

cap. 103. | g 6 | | Water; 
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water; and having then entered the caſtle (which ſtill held out for 
bim) with his guards, intended, by letting down the drawbridge acroſs 
the caſtle-ditch, to attack the town on that ſide: and, if all theſe great 
preparations ſhould miſcarry, fir Walter Manny was to,be employed in Tyr. Hig. 
ſpringing a mine, prepared by certain miners brought by him from the Feel. vol. i: 
foreſt of Dean. And that the Scots, being greatly intimidated at thoſe 9“ 
vaſt preparations, offered to ſurrender on the terms of life, limb, and 
liberty to depart ; which being granted by Edward, they marched out 
accordingly. This, I think, is not in the leaſt probable ; for Edward 
was not of a diſpoſition to have granted the Scots ſuch terms, 
after they had occaſioned him ſo much pains, in bringing him from 
France to Scotland at this junCture. e | 
King Edward, having repoſſeſſed himſelf of the town of Berwick, Holingſheae, 
and left a force ſufficient for its defence, marched his army farther into — 
Scotland, with a reſolution to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate of ſubjection, 
that it ſhould not be in their power to rebel again. And being arrived 
at Roxburgh, accompanied by his imaginary king Baliol, who had in- 
deed the command of his troops in Scotland, though they were ſo few 
that not being able to make any progreſs, he ſpent his time in a melan- | 
choly manner, with a penſion of five marks daily allowed him by Ed- * 1 — 
| ward, with a ſmall addition for his extraordinary expences. Beſides, N 2 
there are many other mortifying inſtances of his ſervile dependence on Rym. Fed. 
Edward, particularly the frequent pardons he obtained for hunting in m. V. p.570. 
his foreſts; and plainly enough appears to have been only the ſhadow 
of a king, made uſe of by Edward to accompliſh his ends. In the 
intervat, he now determined to throw off the maſk, and openly 
avow his intentions; which he did by obliging Baliol to reſign all his 
right and pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, for a pitiful annuity of 
2000 l. ſterling yearly ! 1 
This reſignation proved fatal to king David, who had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee himſelf more cloſely confined, and to loſe the hopes he had 
conceived of recovering his liberty. But to be a little more explicit on 
the affair of Baliol's reſignation, it is neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
publick acts of thoſe times; in which it appears that Baliol, on the 
20th day of January, reſigned to Edward the kingdom of Scotland, Tbid. p. 832, 
with the iſles thereunto belonging, and all the rights, royalties, privi- "of 9 70 
leges, laws, dignities, golden crown, &c. And at the ſame time 346. 
Baliol, by a ſeparate deed, made over to king Edward all his paternal Ibid. p. 845. 
dominions in Scotland, England, the iſles, and province of Galloway, 
with their appurtenances. Thus the brave, though unfortunate, prince 
Baliol was ſo duped by king Edward, that he became the mock of the 
people and the play of fortune; and at length was obliged to facrifice 
his all to the ungenerous Edward, who made him his tool, to obtain 
his ambitious ends. But, not fatisfied with his all, he endeavoured to 
deſtroy his reputation, by putting the following reaſons for diveſting 
himſelf of his royalty and paternal dominions, into a formal deed un- 
der his hand and ſeal. ; EIS 7 
* That conſidering the great riſk men run, in regard to their pre- Ib. cap. 834, 
cious and immortal ſouls, by the great ravages, depredations, and 
* {laughters committed by them, occaſioned by the frequent and ob- 
* {tinate rebellions of the Scots; who, at the inſtigation of the devil, 
had ſo often revolted againſt the king of England, their ſuperior 
* lord; and, inſtead of aſſiſting himſelf, as in duty bound, that many 
e * 
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te of the nobility, his own relations, had made leagues and aſſociations 
« againſt him, attacked his perſon, and endeavoured his ruin, not- 
te withſtanding his propenſity to peace and quietneſs, which he had 
“ never been able to accompliſh ; nor could he now hope, by reaſon 
« of his great age and weakneſs of body, to compals thoſe defireahle 
ends. But as he dreaded that, after his demiſe, new troubles would 
te ariſe concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, ſince it was well known 
te that the Brucean family had no right to it, be thought that his 
e couſin and ſuperior lord, Edward king of England, by his great 
ce power, was the fitteſt perſon to ſubdue the rebels, and by his cle. 
* mency to protect the good, which he himſelf had experienced by 
e the gracious acceptance of his homage for the kingdom of Scotland, 
«© when he might have taken it into his own hands; and that ever 
t fince he had conferred on him good offices, without number; and 
« as, by an union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland, he 
« would be enabled to reduce his enemies both at home and abroad; 
ce he, for that reaſon, had made over to him the crown, kingdom, 
e and iſlands of Scotland. Dated at Roxburgh, the zoth of January, 
* 1350. OOO 
Knyokt. de By this infamous conveyance, his heirs were not only ſtripped of al 
Event. Ang. pretenſions to the crown, but of all the family inheritances, and him- 

felf was reduced to the ſtate of a private man, in which he lived till 
the year 1363; when, according to Knyghton, he died at Doncaſter - 
in Yorkſhire. ” 

REMARBEK. What induced Edward at this time to prevail on Baliol 
to reſign the crown of Scotland, I know not, unleſs it were the 
inflexible obſtinacy of the Scots, who would neither admit of Edward's 
ſuperiority over them, nor be under the government of his mean- 
ſpirited creature Baliol ; who not only acknowledged his ſuperiority 
over Scotland, but did him homage and fealty both for the crown and 
kingdom as his vaſſal; which was the greateſt deteſtation to the Scots, 
who, rather than ſubmit to that ſtate of ſlavery, were determined to 
ſacrifice their all: of which Edward being fully convinced, was now 
willing to get out of the deſtructive and unprofitable Scotiſh war; but 
as that could not be done with honour, while Baliol remained king, 
he, I imagine, prevailed on Baliol to reſign both his crown and king- 
dom, ſeemingly without conſtraint or compulfion, whereby he would 
be empowered, in an honourable way, to treat with king David, both 
for his ranſom, and reſtoration to his crown and kingdom, without 
abandoning Baliol, whom he had artfully drawn in to juſtify his 

uſurped ſuperiority. pit 
Be that as it will, Edward, by Baliol's reſignation, being fully poſ- 
ſeſſed (as he imagined) of the ſovereignty of Scotland, endeavoured to 
perſuade the people that he would now become their gracious prince; 
Rym. Fed. and, to ſhew that he would, he publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth, 
tom. v. p. 846. that he would not, in the leaft, encroach on or alter the laws of ther 
country. But the Scots, ſo far from liſtening to what he ſaid, would 
hear of nothing but what tended to the redemption of their King 
Knyghton, David. By a certain Engliſh writer we are told, that during Edwards 
col. 2611. ſtay at Roxburgh, the earl of Douglas, with others of the Scotiſh 
nobility, came to treat with him concerning a peace, as if they deſigned 
to yield to him; and the time for commencing the treaty being on the 
8th day thereafter, the Scots, in the interval, having carried 2 7 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND. ' Gy 
ſecured their proviſions and beſt effeits, Douglas ſent to aſſure king 
Edward that. he would never ſubmit to him. Irritated at this, Ed- 
ward, dividing his army into three large bodies, burnt and deſtroyed 
the country, which being deſtitute of proviſtons, the Engliſh were 
reduced to great neceſſity; for being, as it were, ſurrounded by Scotiffi 
parties, they cut off all that preſumed to ſtir from their camp. Ed- 
ward's fleet, with proviſions for his army, having greatly ſuffered by a 
violent ſtorm at ſea, he, to revenge this diſaſter on the Scots, deftroyed 
Edinburgh and Haddington, with other towns in the neighbourhood; 
with many churches and religious houſes; inſomuch that the time Barnes's Hift. 
when this deſolation happened, the Scots called the burnt Candlemas. of Ed. III. 
As to what is ſail of king Edward's being crowned at Scone, __— 
Baliol's reſignation, as mentioned in an ancient Engliſh manuſcript in 
the library of Chriſt's church college in Cambridge, it is entirely falſe. 
The author is laughed at by the writer who cites it, feeing Edward 
never uſed that title, nor is the ſame mentioned in any other writer. 
From 1347, the year after king David's captivity, to that of 
1357, divers embaſſies were appointed, and commiſſioners named, to 
treat of David's ranſom and liberty ; but all without ſucceſs, till the 
reſignation of Baliol in the preceding year. David, on this occaſion, 
having obtained permiſſion of Edward to return to Scotland, on his 
giving twenty of the principal men of his kingdom as hoſtages, to 
ſecure his return to England, in caſe of not obtaining what he went 
for, viz. to prevail with his people to agree to certain conditions in- 
ſiſted on by king Edward for his delivery, poſted to Scotland. But 
not ſucceeding, he returned to Berwick; where being exchanged for 
his hoſtages, he ſet out for his former priſon, the tower of London, 
One of the aforeſaid treaties, which was concluded by the plenipo- Rym. Fed. 
tentiaries on both ſides, and ratified both by king Edward and Edward g, P-799: 
his ſon, prince of Wales, was not approved of by the Scots, for 
what reaſon I cannot learn, though it appears to have been a much 
better one than they had reaſon to expect in their low circumſtances : 
nay, they were ſoon after glad to accept of one much more to their 
diſadvantage, and, inſtead of ninety thouſand marks ſterling, they 
were now obliged. to pay one hundred thouſand marks for David's 
ranſom. | | | 
Previous to the account of this treaty, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the Scots not approving of the former one, is ſuppoſed to be owing to 
their unwillingneſs to conclude it without the French king's approba- 
tion: but he being taken priſoner by the prince of Wales, at the battle 
of Poitiers in France, a truce, by the mediation of the pope, was 
agreed on between England and France for the ſpace of two years; in 
which although the Scots were not included, yet, by the ſame media- 
tion, the commiſſioners. on both ſides met, on the 3d of October, at 
Berwick upon T'weed. Thoſe for Scotland were William biſhop of 
St. Andrews, Thomas biſhop of Caithneſs, Patrick biſhop of Brechin 
and chancellor of Scotland, Patrick earl of March, fir Robert Erſkine, 
and fir William Levingſtone. On the behalf of England were John 
archbiſhop of York, Thomas biſhop of Durham, Gilbert biſhop of 
Carliſle, and the lords Piercy, Newill, Scroop, and Muſgrave, who 
agreed on the following articles: : 5 | 
I. That king David ſhall be ranſomed and releaſed for the ſum of Ib.tom.vi.;2; 
one hundred thouſand marks ſterling, to be paid within the ſpace of ?:53-5+ de. 
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of Edw. III. 
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nyghton, 

col. 2617. 

n 40. 

Rym. Fad. 

tom. vi. p. 52, 

53, 54, &c. 
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ten years, viz. ten thouſand marks yearly; the firſt payment to be 


made the following Midſummer at Berwick upon Tweed. 
2. That a firm truce be kept between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, and the iſle of Man, during the ſpace of ten years, or till 
the whole ranſom be paid ; and that Edward de Baliol and: John of the 
Iſles, as allies of the king of England, be included in this truce, 
. For the performance of this treaty, David ſhall deliver twenty 
hoſtages to the king of England, the fame with thoſe of the treaty in 
the year 1354, viz. the eldeſt ſons of the ſteward of Scotland, with 
thoſe of the earls of Sutherland, March, and Wigton, and of the 
lords Cuningham, Graham; Levingſtone, Erſkin, Fullerton, Stuart of 
Darnley, Hay of Loclinwart, Gray, Wemys, Kennedy, Berkley, &c. 

4. If the money was not paid at the times agreed on, king David 
ſhall return into England, and render himſelf a priſoner, there to re- 
main till his whole ranſom be paid: and in caſe he were prevented 
from going thither, he ſhall ſend in his ſtead the lord ſteward of Scot- 
land, the lord Douglas, and Thomas Murray ; and failing of them, 
three others of the higheſt quality. To the performance of which, 
David not only ſwore, but declared himſelf infamous, and to be de- 
graded from all honour and dignities, and commanded his ſubjects to 
expel him, as unworthy to be their king, if ever he infringed it, 

5. The king, together with his nobility, both temporal and ſpiritual, 


and merchants, bind and oblige themſelves, as principal debtors, for 


the ſaid ranſom money, under the penalty of incurring the cenſures 
of the church, and to be deprived. the communion of the faithful, in 
caſe they ſhould not pay the ſaid money at the terms abovementioned. 

The other articles of leſs conſequence I omit. This treaty was 
ratified two days after by king David, and the Scotiſh deputies from the 
nobility, royal boroughs, and clergy, in the moſt ſolemn manner; and 


was confirmed in the parliament held at Scone, on the 6th of the fol- 


lowing month of November ; and two days after was ratified by king 
Edward. i 5:5; 7” | 


article of this treaty is ſet forth, that king David ſhould promiſe never 
to bear arms againſt king Edward in England, it is a manifeſt untrutb; 
as alſo is that of his promiſing not to adviſe or aſſiſt his ſubjects to that 
end. However, the peace being proclaimed, David was releaſed from 
his ten years captivity, and conducted by divers of the Engliſh quality 
to the frontiers of Scotland, where he was received at Berwick by the 
chief of the Scotiſh nobility. - And having, ſoon after his arrival, ſum- 
moned a parliament, to inquire into the behaviour of his principal 


officers in the battle of Durham, he made his nephew, by his eldeſt 


ſiſter, Robert high ſteward of Scotland, and late regent of the king- 
dom, the firſt example of his ſeverity, for deſerting him there, by 
repealing the act of parliament which intailed the crown upon him 
and his heirs, and ſettling it upon his other nephew, ſon to the earlot 
Sutherland by his youngeſt ſiſter. But he dying ſoon after in England 
of the peſtilence, (being an hoſtage for the king's ranſom) Robert, 
thereupon reconciled to his uncle, was reſtored to his right. How 
far this is true, will be examined afterwards. - David alſo rewarded all 
thoſe who had contributed towards the intereſt and welfare of the 
kingdom, during his abſence, | 


As to what is aſſerted by Barnes, from Knyghton, that in the firſt | 
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As the Scots, by the abovementioned treaty, were obliged to pay an. 1358. 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand marks for their king's ranſom, in Rym. Fed. 
the ſpace of ten years, the firſt annual payment of ten thouſand marks P. 91 
was duly paid on the 24th of June. But Dayid wiſely conſidering, 
that by the long and deſtructive wars, famine, peſtilence, the diſuſe 
of agriculture, and want of commerce, the kingdom was reduced to 
ſuch a great degree of poverty, that it was not poſſible for him to be 
punctual as to the ſecond payment, and to avoid the dreadful penalties 
to be incurred, in caſe of non-payment at the terms appointed, ſent 
Jean his conſort, ſiſter to king Edward, with a noble train into Eng- Ibid. p. 73, 
land, to endeavour to obtain of her brother a prolongation of time 75: 82. 
to pay the money in. But Jean's interceſſion not having the defired 
ſucceſs, David, about the latter end of autumn, repaired thither him- 
ſelf, to try what he could do in that reſpe&; but all that could be 
obtained was, that king Edward, at his fiſter's entreaty, prolonged the 
time of the ſecond payment from the 24th of June till the Martinmas e 
following. However, a free commerce between the kingdoms of p. 5,%ꝛ 
England and Scotland was allowed of, and the Scotiſh youths were Hen. Knyghe. 
permitted to ſtudy in the univerſities of England, at David's requeſt, . 2610. m 2. 

This is the time, as ſome writers ſay, that king Edward, to diſplay Abercromb. 
his glory, fat at table, in the Chriſtmas-holidays, between the kings _ pk 

of Scotland and France, with his crown on. His hiſtorian has en- ,, 135. 
deavoured to clear him of this piece of oftentation, by ſaying that the Barnes's Hiſt. 
kings of France and Scotland were never priſoners in England at any * _ os 
one Chriſtmas ; which is, however, contradicted by one of our modern nd. 
writers. | | | on 2 I | Ce Atch, 

David, unwilling to-incur the dreadful penalties aforeſaid, endea- P23. 

voured to his utmoſt to raiſe money to pay his ranſom : but his own 


ople not being able to raiſe the ſum, he, on the 10th of May, ſent Ibid. p. 124, 


fir Robert Erſkine, fir John Grant, and Norman Leſly, his ambaſſa- 8 50 Win 
dors to France, to renew the ancient league with that nation; who ton. N 
arriving at Paris on the 15th of June, prince Charles, the regent of 
the kingdom, in the abſence of his father, then a priſoner in Eng- 
land, appointed fir Simon de Bucy and John Chalemart commiſſioners 
to treat with them. Being met, the former delivered to the latter a 
copy of the treaty concluded at Berwick upon Tweed, with a conciſe 
account of the long and deſtructive war carried on by their king and 
country againſt the Engliſh ; with a declaration, that had not their king 
abſolutely refuſed to renounce his alliance with France, he might, long 
ere now, have obtained his liberty on much eaſier terms; but relying 
on the aſſiſtance of France, he had only treated with the king of Eng- 
land for his redemption, for which he had agreed to pay the ſum of 
one hundred thouſand marks ſterling ; and, to ſecure the payment, 
had given as hoſtages many of the principal men of his kingdom, who 
could not be diſcharged till the whole ſum was paid; and that, during 
the terms of payment, a peace was concluded between the two nations 
for the ſpace of ten years, which while it continued, they could not 
juſtly renew the war, though their inclination thereto was ever ſo 
ſtrong : but were the money paid, and their hoſtages diſcharged, they 
could juſtly recommence hoſtilities. Now as France, when required, 
is obliged to be aiding and affiſting to Scotland, they demanded ſuch ._ 


ſuccours as were neceſſary in the preſent juncture. N 
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Aber cromb. To this the French commiſſioners returned for anſwer, That by the 
1 te ancient league the Scots were to conclude neither peace nor truce with 
| England, without including the king and kingdom of France therein 

that France being now at war with England, and the king himſelf 

with a number of the chief nobility priſoners there, the French were 

not in a condition to aſſiſt the Scots ſo effectually as they would: but 

if the Scots would renew the war againſt England, they were willin N 

not only to advance to them the ſum of fifty thouſand marks ſterling, 

but would give up an article in a former treaty, whereby they were 

obliged to ſupply the French with five hundred men at arms, with the 

like number of archers. This treaty was concluded by the plenipoten- 

tiaries in the royal palace at Paris, and ratified by the regent on the 

29th of June, anno 13 59. But whether this treaty was carried into 


execution is very uncertain, for divers reaſons. 1.24 as 
Rym. Fad. I. Although it appears that the ſecond part of king David's ranſom 
p. 142, 143, Was now paid at the towns of Bruges, Calais, and Verizy, yet the 
Big money cannot be ſuppoſed to have been advanced by the French, fince 
the regent was not obliged to pay the quota he engaged for till the 
Eaſter following; and by that time there was ſuch a change in the 
affairs of France, that he was not in a condition; for, at that period, 
Edward king of England was before the city of Paris with an army 
of an hundred thouſand men, intent on the conqueſt of the whole 
kingdom. In the mean time a dreadful ſtorm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain happening, which killed fix thouſand of his horſes and 4 
thouſand of his men, he imagined it to be a judgment ſent by heaven 
to puniſh him, for not making a peace with the French on equitable 
terms; wherefore he reſolved to conclude a treaty with them on more 
An. 1360. eaſy conditions, which being ſoon after agreed on, the French wickedly 
ng fe. gave up the Scots, and renounced their alliance with them. This 
p. 234, 235. infamouſly ſeparate treaty was ratified on the 24th of October at Calais 
| by the kings of England and France; the latter whereof paid to the 

* former the ſum of three millions of crowns for his ranſom. 
David, diſappointed of money from France, left no means untried 
to pay the remainder. To gain time for that purpoſe, being then at 
Mer 15 London, he propoſed to treat about a final peace; and, to that end, 
en „ named William biſhop of St. Andrews, Patrick biſhop of Brechin, fi 
p- 361. Robert Erſkin, Walter Wardlow archdeacon of Lewis, and Norman 
Leſley, his commiſſioners. And Edward, although ſome time before 
he had concluded a peace with France, conſidering with himſelf the 
vaſt reſiſtance made by the Scots, the great damage done him and hi 
predeceſſors in a war for the ſpace of about ſeventy years, and that 
nothing was to be obtained of them but hunger and hard blows, named 
commiſſioners to treat with thoſe named by David, who, at Weſtmin- 
+ Ibid. p. 426, ſter, on the 27th of November, anno 1363, in preſence of both 
7 0 kings, drew up an indenture of the following purport : 

1. That, towards a perpetual agreement and happy union of thc 
two nations, the king of Scotland ſhall propoſe to the ſtates of hö 
kingdom, that, in caſe of his demiſe without heirs of his body, the! 
would agree and conſent, that the king of England or his heirs ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown of Scotland; and, if they could be prevailed on 
to agree, the king of England, in conſideration thereof, promiſed to 
give up to the Scots the town and caſtle of Ber wick upon Tweed, the 
caſtles of Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Lochmaban, together with - 
| | circum- 


* 
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circumjacent countries, and all the lands in his or his relation's poſ- 
ſeſſion, that belonged to Robert Bruce, late king of Scotland, and 
father to the preſent king David. | 15 | 

2. That Edward would remit and forgive the remaining part of 
king David's ranſom, (eighty thouſand marks ſterling) and give up all 
the hoſtages, obligations, and monuments concerning the ſaid ranſom. 

3. That he would give ample ſatisfaction to the earl of Athol, the 
lords Beaumont, Piercy; Ferrers, as heirs of Talbot, and to all others, 
for their claims and poſſeſſions in Scotland, granted ſince David was a 
priſoner in England; and thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of the ſaid lands, 
they and their heirs, to enjoy them in a quiet and peaceable manner, 
without diſturbance. ä 1 5 

4. That he would reſtore to, and put the king of Scotland in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, all the lands and dominions held by his anceſtors in Eng- 
land, (which were the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, Huntingdon, and the palatinate of Cheſter, with divers 
other lands and rents; for which they were to do homage and fealty 
to the king of England and his ſucceſſors, for the ſaid counties, lands, 
and rents only. | 

5. That the name, ſtile, or title of the kingdom of Scotland ſhall, 
in all times coming, be preſerved with honour, and a proper deference, 
without union or annexation to the kingdom of England. [Which 


plainly demonſtrates this to have been a federal, and not an incorpo- 
rating union. ] 


6. That after the ſovereign's being crowned king of England, he 


ſhall repair to Scotland, to be crowned at Scone, on the royal ſeat or 
throne, (called the marble chair) which ſhall be ſent from England 
for that purpoſe. nes] 6: 7 5. 

7. That he ſhall hold his Scotiſh parliaments within the kingdom of 
Scotland, and no where elle. | 

8. At his coronation, he ſhall ſwear to maintain the church of Scot- 
land free and independent of all archbiſhops whatever, other than the 
ſee of Rome: alſo to maintain the laws and ſtatutes made by the good 
kings of Scotland ; and that he would neither call nor ſuffer any 
Scotiſhman to be called out of the kingdom of Scotland, to any judi- 
catory whatſoever. 

9. That he ſhould ſuffer none of the eccleſiaſtical dignities or re- 
venues within Scotland, to be conferred on any but Scotiſhmen. 

Io, That all prelates, earls, barons, and freeholders, ſhall be main- 
tained in all the rights and privileges they then enjoyed. * 

I1. That earl Douglas ſhall be reſtored to the lands enjoyed by his 
father and uncles in England. . 1 

12. That no grants made by the preſent king David, or his prede- 
ceſſors, be repealed. — — opens 

13. That the merchants of Scotland ſhall have liberty to traffick in 
England, and to purchaſe wool, on paying a duty of half a mark upon 
each ſack. 7 

14. That the king, wherever he happens to be, ſhall have a council 
of Scotiſh peers, to direct the affairs of Scotland. 


” 


15. That no taxes ſhall be impoſed on Scotland, other than thoſe a 


enacted by the beſt of their kings. 
16. That the Scots ſhall not be obliged to ſerve in war, or keep the 
field, at their own expence, above forty days at a time; and if, on an 
| RET exigency 
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exigency of affairs, they were required to continue longer in the fer. 
vice, they ſhall be paid out of the exchequer, according to their ſeveral 
ranks and quality. 4 1 . 

17. That, as ſoon as the king ſhall be crowned at Scone, the arti. 
cles of this agreement ſhall be read both to him and the people; the 
former taking an oath to keep them inviolable. 1 

18. In a word, the king of England was willing, by the advice of 
his council, to grant whatever elſe the three communities of Scotland 
ſhould aſk, for their further ſecurity. 

The indenture thus drawn up, and both kings withdrawn from the 


tom.vi.p.427- aſſembly, without ſigning it, the Engliſh commiſſioners aſked thoſe of 


Buchan. Hift. 


Scot. lib. 9. 


Barnes's Hiſt. 


of Edw. III. 
E 

An. 1364. 
Rym. Fad. 


Scotland, what return the Scots would make to the king of England 
for the town, caſtle, and diſtrict of Berwick, with other caſtles and 
lands given up to them, in caſe their king ſhould have heirs of his own 
body to ſucceed him. The anſwer not being recorded, I cannot aſcer. 
tain it; yet, notwithſtanding of theſe great advantages propoſed by the 
Engliſh to the Scots, to bring about a federal union between the two 
nations, they were not ſufficient to prevail on them to give up their 
independency ; for the above treaty was no ſooner brought before them 
in parliament, than the members, in a tumultuous manner, expreſſed 
their deteſtation of it, not permitting it to be brought to a vote; than 
which nothing can be more unaccountable, when their country was re- 
duced to a very great degree of miſery, by a deſtructive war of ner 
ſeventy years continuance. þ 

Theſe tranſactions then proving abortive, king David, with his ney 
conſort Margaret Logy, (his queen Jean having died in the year 138) 
repaired, by king Edward's licence, to England, to viſit the ſhrine of 
St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury, probably to implore the ſaint's in- 
terceſſion, to obtain of God children by his new queen. Be that as it 


om. Vn p.451. will, ſhe continued childleſs. And the ten years truce drawing toward 


* 


a concluſion, David began to think of retrieving his credit, and 
ſecuring his hoſtages : the only way to accompliſh this, was to reney 


Ibid. p. 464, the truce; to which end he ſent William biſhop of St. Andrews, fir 


465. 


_ Ibid. 


Robert Erſkin, Walter Wardlaw, and Gilbert Armſtrong, his plenipo- 
tentiaries to London; who, on the 2oth of May following, agreed on 
the following terms : xe, 

1. That as the king of Scotland and his people had failed in the 
yearly payment relating to the king's ranſom, they, to avoid the penal- 
ties incurred thereby, ſhall become debtors to the king of England in 
the ſum of 100, ooo J. ſterling, payable within the ſpace of twenty- 
five years, at the rate of 4000 J. yearly. 1 

2. That a truce be kept between the two nations during the faid 
twenty-five years, unleſs that either or both the kings ſhould chuſe to 
renew the war. —_ 

3. That the truce concluded at Berwick, on the 3d of October, 
1357, ſhall be prolonged till the approaching Candlemas, and from 
that period to the year 1370. In the interim, means ſhall be uſed to 
bring about a final peace; but, if that cannot be effected, the truce 
ſhall nevertheleſs be continued, conformable to the firſt and ſecond 
articles; and, if the king of England renews the war, the obligation 
given him for the ſum of 100, ooo J. ſterling, ſhall become null and 
void ; and whatever may be paid of that ſum by the king of Scotland, 
during the four years prolongation of the ſaid truce, the ſame ſhall be 

| | deducted 
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deducted out of the ſum of eighty thouſand marks, the remaining Rym. Fad. 
part of the ſum due for king David's ranſom, according to the firſt * 
agreement; and the king of England, before he begins a new war, 

ſhall give half a year's notice thereof to the king of Scotland. 

4. That if the king of Scotland, after the expiration of the ſaid 
four years truce, ſhall think fit to renew the war, he ſhall give half a 
year's notice to the king of England of his deſign, and be obliged to pay 
the ſum of 100, oo0 J. ſterling, according to the late truce. 

This treaty was ratified by David at Edinburgh on the 12th of June, 
and by Edward at Windſor on the 20th of the ſame month. 

Matters thus ſettled between the kings of England and Scotland, 

David, by the publick records of England, during the four years truce, 

appears to have been very punctual in his annual payments of the 
remaining parts of his ranſom. But in the year 1369, a war having 

broke out between England and France, king Edward was told, that Barnes's Hit. 
the Scots, whom he dreaded more than the French, had renewed their * N III. 
ancient alliance with France. But this renewal is not mentioned by ce 
any of our own writers, that I can learn; and the tranſactions then 

between the two nations, refute its exiſtence. 

For David, on this occaſion, no doubt, remembering how baſely he 

had been ſerved by the French king, who, in the late treaty with Ed- 

ward, had deſerted and offered him, as it were, a ſacrifice to the great 

power of England; on the 2oth of July, by the advice of his council, Rym. Fed. 
renewed the truce with Edward for the fpace of fourteen years: in wem. P-032, 
| conſideration whereof the king of England remitted the ſum of two © 
thouſand marks yearly of the remaining part of his ranſom, which ſtill 
amounted to fifty-ſix thouſand marks ſterling ; whereby, inſtead of 

paying yearly 4000 /. he was only to pay four thouſand marks per ann. 

till the debt was diſcharged. But ſtill being unable to pay that ſum 
punctually, he repaired to London the year after; where, in a treaty An. 1350. 
with Edward, the annual payment to be made by him was prolonged 

from Candlemas to Midſummer. Arriving ſoon after from London, 

he was ſeized with a fever, and died, fay hiſtorians, in the caſtle of Boer. Hit. 
Edinburgh, on the 7th of May, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, wot 8 80 
and forty-ſeventh of his age. Both are miſtakes, as appears by an in- 1 5 
conteſtable authority, which ſays, that David ſwore to and ſigned the Rym. Fad. 
deed, with many of his nobility, for prolonging the truce aforeſaid, at * 
Edinburgh, on the 2oth of July, anno 1309; and another at London 

on the 4th of June, in the year 1370, both in the fortieth year of his 

Jreign. Beſides, by a much better authority than either Boece or Edit. Haw- 
Buchanan, we are told, that David ſigned near twenty other charters, eee 
anno 1371, in the forty-firſt year of his reign. 1711. 

It was David's great misfortune that his father died while he was an K. Davis 
infant; and ſtill a greater evil, that Edward king of England, his “Lad. 
brother-in-law, ſacrificed every thing to his ambition; for ſoon after 
David's acceſſion to the crown, he broke the ſacred treaty concluded 
between him and the late king Robert, and ratified in the moſt folemn 
manner in parliament, by which he renounced, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
all his pretended right of ſuperiority over Scotland ; yet nevertheleſs 
ie clandeſtinely encouraged Edward Baliol to put in for the crown of 
Scotland, only to ſecure it for himſelf; for he obliged his dupe, Baliol, 

o reſign it, with all his pretenſions, to himſelf, for a pitiful annuity of 
20001, ſterling. Yet he was at laſt obliged to give it up to David, 
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and acknowledged him right and lawful king of Scotland, | "OM 


immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, and no leſs than nine expe. 
ditions into Scotland. TIRE > 20. 31443. þ Math 
All things being ready for Edward's firſt expedition, . the regents of 
Scotland, to ſecure their infant king and his younger conſort, conveyeq 
them to France, where they were royally entertained for many years, 
This was a great misfortune, for he was brought up as it were a 
ſtranger to the laws and cuſtoms of his own kingdom, which he often 
found of great diſſervice to him. Being returned to Scotland after an 
exile of nine years, it was not long before he made divers invaſions 
into England, in the laſt of which he had .the misfortune of being 
taken priſoner at the battle of Durham, and continued in captivity for 
the ſpace of eleven years. In all his misfortunes, he was never know; 
to ſhew the leaſt meanneſs of ſpirit or daſtardly behaviour, and, on 
all occaſions, ſhewed himſelf to be an accompliſhed though an un- 
happy prince; and it may juſtly be ſaid, that had he had another 
country, another enemy, another education, -and other circumſtances 
of time, he might have proved as glorious a monarch as any of his 
predeceſſors. He had iſſue by neither of his queens. 13:70 
Upon the demiſe of king David II. the male branch of the family 
of Bruce being extinct, Robert Stuart high ſteward of Scotland, and 


grandſon to Robert, by the title of Robert II. ſucceeded to the crown 


on the 22d of February anno 1371, by right of blood, and not, 2 
aſſerted by Boece, by election of the nobility aſſembled at Linlithgow. 
Robert II. being the firſt king of the race of Stuart, tis necefſay 
to premiſe a few things concerning his family, which is by all writers 
agreed to be of a royal extract, but in what degree is unknown; as is 
alſo the origin of their houſe, by the great diverſity of opinions. How- 
ever, 'tis undoubted that he was deſcended of Bancho thane of Loch- 
aber, who, with his three ſons, were murdered by the uſurper Mac- 
beth, about the year 1043. But Fleance, his fourth ſon, eſcaping by 
favour of night, fled to the court of Malcolm Canmore in Cumber- 
land; whence retiring to that of Griffith ap Lewellin prince of North 
Wales, (according to Camden, our genealogies, ſanachies, and tis ſaid 
the Welſh bards) he married his daughter Neſta, on whom he begot 
a ſon named Walter; but being a man of parts, he drew on him the 
hatred of the Welſh nobility, who being apprehenſive of his en- 
groſſing the love of their prince, and the chief poits at court, they 
not only by falſe infinuations brought on him his father-in-law's hatred, 
but cauſed him to be murdered by ruffians engaged for that purpoſe, 
in the 25th year 'of his age. Walter his ſon no ſooner came of age, 
than he revenged his father's death by killing the murderer, for which 
he was obliged to fly the country ; and at length arriving in Scotland, 
was graciouſly received by king Malcolm, who not only beſtowed on 
him certain lands, but conſtituted him high ſteward of the kingdom. 
Walter dying in the year 1093, left fix ſons and three daughters. 
Alan the eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeded him both in office and eſtate, 
dying about the year 1153, was ſucceeded by Walter his eldeſt fon: 
he, according to the cuſtom of the times, was very liberal in beſtow- 
ing benefactions on religious foundations; and dying in the year 1177» 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Alan, who was as profuſely. liberal in 
his donations to the lazy monks as any of his predeceſſors: and, 


after his return from the holy war, ſignalized himſelf againſt the _ 
| rav 
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ravian rebels, having, in a bloody conflict in the neighbourhood of 
Inverneſs, killed Roderick their general with his own hand. He 

dying anno 1204, was ſucceeded by his ſon Walter of Dundonald, 

probably ſo ſtiled from its being the place of its birth, though in 
common his title was high ſteward of Scotland. This appellation, 

which at firſt was reſtricted to the office, is now converted into the 

ſirname of the family. . 

Walter, for his great abilities and numerous ſervices done the go- 
vernment, was by Alexander II. appointed juſticiary of the kingdom; 
in which he continued till the year 1241, when he died; and being 
ſucceeded by his ſon Walter, Robert I. for his great ſervices, con- 
ferred on him his daughter Marjory in marriage, in the year 1315, 
together with many lands and baronies ; but Marjory the year after re- 
turning from Paiſley to Renfrew, had the misfortune by a fall from 
her horſe to loſe her life : being far advanced in her pregnancy, the 
Ceſarian operation was performed on her by an unſkilful hand, who 
in the performance wounded the infant in _—_ with his inſtrument, 
who, when advanced to the throne, was called King bleared-eye ; 
and in commemoration of the misfortune of his mother, a croſs was 
erected on the ſpot where the accident happened, which at preſent is 
improperly called Queen bleared-eye's croſs. N 
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On the demiſe of king David II. Robert Stewart his nephew ſuc- 
ceeded him in a quiet manner, the act of ſucceſſion in favour of the 
earl of Sutherland's eldeſt ſon being reverſed by the death of that 
youth, then a hoſtage in England, as before related. However, the 
truth of this relation may juſtly be queſtioned, for firſt, it is not men- 
tioned in the writings of any of our hiſtorians (that I can learn) pre- 
vious to that of Fordun's continuator, Boece and Buchanan ; nor ſince 
by any writer I have ſeen. Nay, immediately after the battle of Dur- 
ham, in which the king was taken priſoner, Robert, inſtead of being 
mal-treated by his ſovereign, was conſtituted regent of the kingdom ; 
who during his regency, for the ſpace of about eleven years, exerted 

himſelf to the utmoſt of his power for David's relief ; which being at 

laſt accompliſhed by agreeing for his ranſom, he ſent John, his eldeſt 

ſon, as one of the haſtages into England, to ſecure the payment of 

the ranſom, and if needful, was to ſend all his other children ſucceſ- 

ſiwely as ſureties till that debt was fully diſcharged. Secondly, he alſo Rym. Fed. 
engaged himſelf, that in caſe of non-payment of the ranſom: ; or if dom. vi. p. 48. 
David ſhould refuſe to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner to Edward, with 

two other lords to ſurrender themſelves in his ſtead. - 

But, leſt the above relation ſhould prove inſufficient to defame 
Robert, the ſame writers have charged him with a crime of a very 
high nature, that is, of ſpoiling his lawfully-begotten children by 
Eupham Roſs his conſort, of their inheritance, and conferring the 
ſucceſſion to the crown on his ſon John, a baſtard (ſay they) by Eli- 
zabeth Mure ; which, if true, would juſtly have rendered him odious . 
to God and men: nor could he reaſonably expect a confirmation of 
his iniquitous ſcheme by parliament, (had he had never ſuch an incli- 
nation) ſeeing never men were more tenacious of their rights and pri- 
vileges than they. Beſides, ſuch a ſtep as this might have involved 
the nation in a war, to its own deſtruction. But divers of our anti- 
quaries and beſt hiſtorians having taken into conſideration the diſhonour 

done to king Robert II. by this fable, have, by ſundry acts of parlia- 
8 ment, 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
ment, and many charters, effectually refuted it, by ſhewing that John 
earl of Carrick, ſon to'Elizabeth Mure, was Robert's eldeſt fon, ang 
true and lawful heir to the crown, as Elizabeth Mure, inſtead of 


having been Robert's concubine, was his firſt and lawful conſort and 


queen: but as the writings and records by which this is evidenced, are 
too numerous and prolix to be treated of in a work of this kind, it 
ſhall ſuffice to mention one act of parliament made at Scone on the 


27th of March anno 1371, containing a declaration, the moſt ſolemn 


Archives in 
parl. houſe. 


Boet. Hiſt. 

Scot. lib. 16. 
Buchan. Hilt. 
Scot. lib. g. 


that could be deviſed, or perhaps ever was made in any nation; which 


not only confirms Robert's own right to the crown, but acknowledged 


John earl of Carrick, ſteward of Scotland, to be his eldeſt for, and 
true and lawful heir to the crown. Accordingly, the prelates, earl, 
ſtates, &c. in parliament aſſembled, with hands uplifted towards 
heaven in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſeverally and unanimouſly ſwore, 
that if the ſaid John earl of Carrick do ſurvive his father king Robert, 
that he ſhall ſucceed him as his firſt-born, true, and lawful ſon and 
heir; and farther declared for themſelves and ſucceſſors, that the ſaid 
John ſhould be their king, and that they would aſſiſt and defend him 
againſt all men whatſoever. Ta 

To this memorable act, to diſtinguiſh it in a more eminent manner, 
fifty-two ſeals of the chief men of the kingdom are affixed ; which, 
together with the inſtrument, are ſtill to be ſeen in the national ar- 
chives in the lower parliament-houſe at Edinburgh. 

It may, perhaps, be alledged, that Robert's declaration in parlia- 
ment in favour of John, might prevail on the ſtates to comply: 'tis 
therefore neceſſary to obſerve, that that could not be the caſe, for had 
Robert had the ſtrongeſt inclination to have impoſed upon them, it 
was not in his power to have done it, for they, and all the reſt of the 
kingdom, muſt have known, as well as himſelf, whether Elizabeth 
Mure was his conſort or concubine. Beſides, it no where appears, 
that I can learn, that either Euphame Roſs, (by Boece and Buchanan 
falſely ſaid to have been Robert's firſt queen) or her ſon the earl of 
Strathern, ever diſputed John's acceſſion to the crown, which they 
undoubtedly would, had they known him to be a baſtard. 

Robert no ſooner came to the crown, than he met with ſome oppo- 
ſition from William earl of Douglas, who claimed the kingdom as a de- 
ſcendant by the female line from Dervegild, the ſiſter of John Baliol. 
This being in direct oppoſition to the Brucean family, was rejected by 
all true lovers of their country, nay, even by the beſt friends of 


Douglas, the earl of March, Murray, &c. who prevailed upon bim 


to give up his claim ; in conſideration whereof, Robert, to ſecure him 
in his intereſt, gave Eupham his daughter in mariage to his eldeſt fon. 
The affairs of the ſucceſſion and coronation, and Douglas's preten- 
ſions, were no ſooner over than Robert began to take the ſtate of the 
nation into conſideration. His predeceſſor David having, in July anno 
1369, prolonged the truce with England for the ſpace of fourteen 
years, it ſecured to the Engliſh the poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and other ſtrengths on the borders, during that 
time : the nation was ſtill indebted to England in the ſum of fifty-fix 
thouſand marks ſterling, the remainder of king David's ranſom, four 


thouſand marks whereof were annually paid on the 24th of the month 


of June: and although Robert not only reſolved to pay the money due 
to England, but religiouſly to obſerve the truce ; he >) 
judge 
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judged it neceffary to be upon his guard in caſe of a rupture with 
England, whoſe king, Edward III. through his ambition, he had 
great reaſon to dread. Purſuant to which, he appointed Walter biſhop 
of Glaſgow, fir Archibald Douglas, and fir James Douglas, knights, 
with Adam Tyningham, his plenipotentiaries to France, to renew 
the antient league, Their commiſſion bears date the 3 1ſt of March, ,, 
in the year 1371; being arrived at Paris, they concluded a treaty of Ach. vol. ii. 
the following tenor. p. 167. 

« That the king of France ſhould require the king and kingdom S, Can de 
« of Scotland; to maintain their alliances with the king and kingdom Winton. 
© of France, to whoſe prejudice the ſeveral truces with England had e e 
« been made; which being of themſelves null and void, ſhould be Fra. & Angl, 
* ſo declared by the pope, who, for the ſame reaſon, ſhould diſpenſe P. 283. 
« with the oath taken by the Scotiſh king and nation: and, that the 
« ſaid king, purſuant to former obligations, ſhall make war againſt 
the king and kingdom of England; and for the better enabling 
him to carry on the ſaid war, and to pay the remainder of the late 
« king David's ranſom, the king of France agreed to pay to Robert 
e the ſum of ten thouſand golden nobles, and to ſend to Scotland 
arms for five hundred men, and five hundred ſerjeants; and during 


* the ſpace of two years, ſhould defray the expence of five hundred 
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« men at arms, and a thouſand veterans, and more if neceſſary ; and 
* the money appropriated for thoſe ends, to be yearly paid in the 


cc 


Auguſtine church at Bruges. All the other ſupplies the king and 
“ kingdom of France are by treaties obliged to pay to Scotland, were 
cc to be continued.” | | 
But this treaty did not take effect, by what means I cannot learn; 
for although divers incurſions were made by the borderers on both 
ſides, yet a war did not rekindle between the kingdoms during the 
life of Edward III. king of England. In the mean time a treaty was Rym, Fœd. 
concluded by the ambaſſadors aforeſaid, and ratified by Charles the 79m ,. P. 
French king at the caſtle of Vincennes, on the laſt day of June anno 
1371 ; and fince, by Robert king of Scotland, at the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, on the 28th of October in the ſame year. 
By this treaty the truce with England was to be inviolably main- 
tained ; and it was expreſsly provided, that neither the kings of Scot- 
land or France ſhould make war againſt England, till the expiration or 
violation of the ſaid truce. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that it ſhould 
not be in the power of the pope to releaſe the king of Scotland or of 
France from their mutual obligation of aſſiſting one another againſt 
England as often as required: and if a competition ſhould ariſe touch- 
ing the crown of Scotland, the king of France and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould take care to prevent the Engliſh from intereſting themſelves 
therein : but that the matter in diſpute be determined by the Scots con- 
formable to the laws of their country, and in whoſe favour it ſhould 
be decided, him or them to be aſſiſted with all their power. And it 
was alſo agreed, that neither Scotiſhmen nor Frenchmen ſhall enter 
into the ſervice of any power at enmity either with France or Scotland. 
By this is refuted the ſtory of Barnes, who tells us, that Robert II. and g. ne, Hit. 
Edward III. concluded a peace for the term of nine years, during Edw. III. p. 
which it was eligible for the Scots to ſerve either the king of England 80, 801. 
or of France. a e 
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Barnes's Hiſt. 
Ed w. III. 
p. 800, 801. 


An. 1372. 
Rym. Fœd. 
tom. vi. p. 


713. 


Buchan. Hiſt. P 


Scot. lib. 9. 


Id. ibid. 


Id. ibid. 
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We are likewiſe told by the fame author, that ſome time before, , 
very extraordinary and amazing feat of arms was performed by ſir 
John Aſſueton, a Scotiſh knight, in the ſervice of the king of England 
viz. Sir John with his ſpear in his hand, attended by his page 7% 
« horſeback, left his ſtation in the army, and advanced towards the 
ce barrier of the town of Noyon, where diſmounting, he defired his 
« ſervant to hold his horſe, and not to ſtir from thence ; and going 
ce to the barriers, where ſtood fir John de Roye, and fir Lancelot de 
« Loris, with ten or twelve others, who longed to know his deſign ; 

and being interrogated thereon, anſwered, Gentlemen, I am come 
to viſit you, and fince I perceive, you will not come out of your 
barriers to me, I will come in to you, and prove my Enighthooq 
againſt you, win me if you,can ; and leaping over the bar or fence, 
began the attack, and laying about him like a lion, continued the 
ce fight againſt them all for the ſpace of an hour, and wounded divers 
<« of them, and the citizens from their windows beheld with great 
« amazement his great agility of body, ſtrength; and courage, with- 
<« out offering to interfere in behalf of their countrymen. When 
he had continued for the ſpace aforeſaid, the page went with his 
horſe to the barriers, and cried, Pray fir, come away ; it is time 
to leave off, for the army is marched and out of fight ; whereupon 
Aſſueton gave ſome furious ſtrokes to clear the way, re-leaped the 
bars, mounted his horſe without the leaſt hurt, and turning to his 
adverſaries, ſaid, Adieu, gentlemen ;. I thank you for the diverſion 
you have given me. I 
All things ſeemingly at laſt tending to a rupture with England, king 
Edward iſſued his orders to the biſhop of Durham, commanding all 
men capable of bearing arms in the northern parts of England, to 
be ready to oppoſe the Scots, who had threatened to invade England, 
That which gave riſe to this, eras | to Buchanan, was, that in the 

receding month of Auguſt, a domeſtick of the ear] of March's was 
killed at Roxburgh fair by certain Engliſhmen ; complaint whereof 
being made to Henry lord Piercy, warden of the Engliſh marches, 
Piercy, it ſeems, not inclinable to redreſs the grievance, the earls of 
March and Murray reſolved to revenge their own quarrel, and drew 
together a ſufficient force; then marching in a ſecret manner to the 
approaching fair at Roxburgh, entered the town, plundered it, put 
all the Engliſh to the ſword, and burnt it. OE | 

The Engliſh, to revenge the laughter of their countrymen, took 
arms, and marching to the lands of the earl of March, ravaged thoſe 
of ſir John Gordon's in their way thither, which occaſioned fir John 
by way of reprizal to enter England, which he ravaged to a great de- 
gree, and returning with a great booty and a number of priſoners, 
was attacked by fir John Lilburn near Carram; the engagement was 
long and fierce ; for the Scots rallying no leſs than five times, route! 
the enemy, took fir John and his brother, with a number of ther 
men, priſoners, ſaved their booty, and returned to Scotland in great 
triumph. 

To revenge this loſs, Henry lord Piercy, falſely called ear! of 
Northumberland, at the head of ſeven thouſand men, invaded Scot- 
land, and encamping in the neighbourhood of Duns, the peaſants 
with their rattles made of dried ſkins containing ſmall ſtones, rattlins 
round the camp, frightened Piercy's cavalry to ſuch a W 
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breaking looſe from their ſeveral ſtations, they diſperſed throughout 
the country, and became a prey to the artful peaſants. Piercy, thus 
unhappily circumſtanced by the loſs of his horſes, judged it not ſafe 
to advance farther into the country, but to march back to England to 


recruit his cavalry. Muſgrave, governor of Berwick, intending to have HUE 
joined Piercy, was attacked on his march by fir John Gordon, his 101 
party defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner; and fir John Johnſton in 1 0 
the weſtern parts of Scotland was ſo ſucceſsful in his attempts upon e 
England, that, according to Buchanan, he did the Engliſh near as 1 
much hurt as a regular army could have done. Theſe are the chief | „ 
actions performed by both nations during the three firſt years of king ALY 
Robert's reign. Ty , THANE 
And now commiſſioners were appointed to prevent incurſions, and An. 1373. RON 
to take ſuch meaſures as might effectually put a ſtop to depredations . Fed. YR THEIR 
on both ſides. But theſe it ſeems not having had the deſired effect.. 1 
there was, as it were, neither peace or war between the nations during | = 
the life of king Edward III. But Edward dying on the 21ſt of June 10 
anno 1377, was ſuceeeded by his grandſon Richard prince of Wales; Wil | 
ſoon after whoſe acceſſion to the crown, new troubles broke out be- 0 ö 
twixt Scotland and England on the following occaſion. 10 
The Scots and Engliſh meeting at the fair of Roxburgh, a dif- Walgs· Hf. „ 
ference happened, which occaſioned the Scots to fire the town, To- 2088 | 1 kl 
10 


revenge this injury, the ear] of Northumberland entered Scotland at 
the head of ten thouſand men, and ravaged the country for ſeveral 
days Complaints of that being made to both courts, for the compro- 
miſing this affair, Richard II. king of England, iſſued two commiſſions, 
one on the 27th of September 1377, and the other on the firſt of n. 19977. 
January in the year following. But whether the king of Scotland did 3 p. 
the ſame, I cannot learn; though I think it is probable he did not; 174. 183. 
ſeeing that John Mercer, a Scotiſhman, with a conſiderable fleet, entered Waldog kid. 
the harbour of Scarborough, and carried off a number of ſhips and p. 211. |; nl 
priſoners. Elated with this ſucceſs, he continued cruizing in thoſe ; 1:8 
ſeas, and took many other ſhips: Complaint being made by the owners 1 
and maſters of the veſſels, againſt the duke of Lancaſter the regent, 
for not taking care of the commerce of the kingdom, and no redreſs 
being to be had, fir John Philpot, a merchant of London, at his own 
expence, to clear the ſea of Mercer, fitted out a ſquadron, and put- 
ting on board a thouſand ſoldiers, failed in queſt of him, took him Stow's Hiſt, 
and his ſhips, and returned to London in triumph, - 

The Scots and French continuing the war with vigour, king Ri- 
chard, by the advice of his council, on the 22d of October anno 1378, Ry". Fed. 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of king Robert concerning 2 3 |: 
peace; but the meeting of the plenipotentiaries by an unlucky event 478 
was prevented, which, according to Walſingham, happened as follows, 1 
viz. on Thurſday before the feaſt of St. Andrew, certain robbers from Walſing. Hiſt. 
Scotland ſurprized the caſtle of Berwick, and killed the governor, fir * 
Robert Boynton, but permitted his wife, children, and friends to de- 
part, on their giving ſecurity to return within the ſpace of three weeks, 
or to pay the ſum of two thouſand marks ſterling. 

The earl of Northumberland, warden of the Engliſh marches, no 
ſooner received advice of the caſtle's being ſurprized, than he ſent to 
the earl of March, warden of the Scotiſh marches, to learn whether 
the breach of the truce was done by his authority. March not only 

| * declared 
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| declared his innocence in that affair, but offered to join his forces with 
thoſe of Northumberland to reduce the caſtle. Upon this Northum. 
| berland ſummoned the deſperadoes to ſurrender the fortreſs to him, as 
the king of England's repreſentative. They inſolently anſwered, they 
would neither deliver it to the king nor Scotland; but would, to the 
beſt of their power, defend it againſt all men, in behalf. of the king 
of France. The governor was as good as his word; for being attacked 
ſoon after by the earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, and others 
of the Engliſh nobility, with an army of ſeven thouſand foot ang 
three thouſand horſe, they defended themſelves till they were all cut 
off, except Alexander Ramſay, the governor. Whence Northumber- 
land continued his march farther into Scotland; and fir Thomas My. 
grave, governor of Berwick, marching with fix hundred men to rein- 
force him, had the misfortune to fall- into an ambuſcade, where he 

and all his men were cut off, or taken priſoners, by earl Douglas, 
As this ſtory is thus related by domeſtick writers, it will not he 
amiſs to hear what other writers ſay in that reſpe&t. We are told by a 
Rapin's Hiſt, certain foreigner, that a treaty was agreed on between England and 
Engl. vol. i. the duke of Bretagne, whereby the former agreed to aſſiſt the latter in 
n the recovery of his dominions, for which great preparations were 
making in England. In the mean time the king of France, who ſay 
the ſtorm gathering, took meaſures to divert it, by procuring a diver- 
ſion from Scotland, to hinder the Engliſh from carrying their arms 
abroad. The king of Scotland, won by the great preſents and pro- 
miſes of the French king, ſuddenly broke the truce with England, and 
ſurprized the caſtle of Berwick, the town having been diſmantled in 

former wars. . 

Froiſſart. Hiſt, The earl of Northumberland, warden of the Engliſh marches, 
lib. ul. o. . highly enraged at this loſs, which was imputed to his negligence, 
drew together a body of troops, conſiſting of ten thouſand men, with 
ſuch expedition, that he arrived at Berwick before the Scots had notice 
of his deſign, forthwith inveſted the caſtle, ſeized the bridge, to pre- 


vent ſuccours from being thrown into the place, and puſhed the ſiege 


fo vigorouſly, that within nine days he took it by ſtorm. Earl Douglas, 

who was advancing to raiſe the ſiege, finding himſelf unable to accom- 

pliſh his deſign, retired, to avoid a battle. Northumberland, to retard 

his retreat, ſent a detachment of ſix hundred men, under the conduct 

Ibid. c. 7. of fir Thomas Muſgrave, whe; with his party, falling into an ambuſ- 

cade, were entirely defeated. 

An. 1379. Although the dreadful peſtilence, which broke out in England, had 
{wept away the greateſt part of the people in the northern parts of that 

Walſing, Hitt. kingdom, if a certain Engliſh writer may be believed, the Scots were 
ſo wickedly cruel, that, without commiſerating the ſufferings of their 

fellow creatures, they croſſed the borders, deſtroyed the country with 

fire, and, regarding neither age nor ſex, put all to the ſword whom 

the plague had ſpared. Nay, ſo barbarous they were, that, cutting off 

the heads of many, they diverted themſelves by kicking them to and 

fro with their feet, after the manner of foot-ball. And having cleared 

the country of its inhabitants, they drove away the cattle, and carried 

off every thing that was portable, little dreading the contagion, under 

the protection of the following prayer: God and St. Mungo, St. 

* Romain and St. Andrew, ſcheld us this day fra Goddis wrath, and 

* the foul deaths of Engliſhmen,” But having brought oe 
: : 20 
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malady along with them, it raged, during the ſpace of two years, 
with a violence inexpreſſible, and carried off above a third part of the 
cople. | 

E . This relation of Walſingham's, I think, has not the 
leaſt appearance of truth in it; for, as ſelf-preſervation is the firſt prin- 
ciple of nature, the Scots, on this dreadful occaſion, inſtead of ex- 
poling themſelves by running into imminent danger, would undoubt- 
edly have avoided it, as if it were certain death, by guarding their 
borders, to prevent all communication with a people afflicted with. a 
direful peſtilence. This ſeems to be only a ſtory. Beſides, being an 
Engliſhman, of ſtrong paſſions, and a moſt inveterate enemy to the 
Scotiſh nation, it is not to be wondered at, that he has repreſented the 
Scots in ſuch a diſadvantageous light. . 

Beſides, the ravages committed in England on the above occa- 
ſion, could not have been near ſo great as repreſented; for the re- 
priſals, made on that account, ſeem to have been of no great 
conſequence, ſince king Richard, in the month of March, anno i 380, 
following, commanded all his people religiouſly to obſerve the truce 
and that all differences ſhould be compromiſed in an amicable manner, Boet. Hit. 
according to the border-laws, and all perſons guilty of a breach of the Scot lib. 16. 
ſaid laws to be puniſhed in an exemplary manner. 

Soon after, the towns of Newcaſtle upon Tyne and Kingſton upon Buchan. Hit. 
Hull fitted out certain ſhips, to clear their coaſts of pirates, and made Scot Id. 9- 
prize of a Scotiſh veſſel, which created a diſpute between the earl of tmn. vii. p. 
Northumberland and the captors, the former laying claim to part of 245. 

the booty, and the latter inſiſted that the whole belonged to them, 

ſeeing they ran great dangers in taking it. Douglas, to put an end to Walfing, Hiſt. 
the controverſy, and revenge the injury done, raiſed an army; and P. 239. 
putting himſelf at their head, entered England, ravaged the counties 

of Cumberland and Northumberland, carried off at leaſt forty thou- 

ſand men; and, marching to Penrith fair, took ſome priſoners, toge- 

ther with all the valuable effects in the town. 

The earl of Northumberland, who received great damage by this 

incurſion, was preparing to revenge himſelf on the Scots, when he 

received orders from king Richard to forbear hoſtilities till the iſt of 

the approaching March, the time appointed for the borderers on both 

ſides to meet, in order to adjuſt all diſputes. But Talbot, a valiant 
commander, it ſeems, not being to be reſtrained, aſſembled an army 

of fifteen thouſand men, croſſed Solway frith, and deſtroyed the coun- 

ties of Anandale and Nithiſdale : whence returning with a great booty, Buchan. Hit. 
he was attacked in the night-time in a paſs by five hundred men, who Scot. lib. 9. 
killed many, took a great number priſoners, and carried moſt of the 

plunder back. | 

The numerous loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſh from the Scotiſh incur- An. 1380. 
fions, and dreadful ravages committed, and the truce between the two 
nations being about to expire, John duke. of Lancaſter, the king's 
uncle, and regent of the kingdom, was ſent towards Scotland with a 
powerful army, with a plenipotentiary power, either to compel the 
Scots to a peace, or to reduce them ſo low, that it ſhould not be in their 
power to diſturb them in haſte. Being arrived on the frontiers of Scot- walfng. Hit. 
land, he commenced a treaty with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, Walter P. 240. 
biſhop of Glaſgow, John biſhop of Dunkeld, William earl of Dou- 
glas, George earl of March, and Archibald Douglas lord of Galloway. 
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p. 276, 277. 


and returned home. 


Ibid. p. 312. 


Rapin Hiſt. 
Engl. vol. i. 
p. 458. 
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of ſuperiority, which was not to be dreaded by the kings of England, 


found agreeable to the diſpoſition of both parties, yet to refer the mat- 
ter to him was to loſe time, by putting him and themſelves to unneceſ- 


in England by Wat Tyler and others; rebellions ſo ſhocking, that they 
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By this treaty, dated at Berwick the 1ſt of November, anno 1 380 


the truce was prolonged to St. Andrew's day; during which time it wa 
agreed that another congreſs ſhould be held, to accommodate all mat. 
ters in diſpute; which being terminated, the Engliſh army broke up 


This treaty was ratified by Richard, at Northampton, on the 1| of 
December following; purſuant to which, another treaty was held on 
the 18th of June, in the year 1381, by John earl of Carrick, «lq4p 
ſon of king Robert, and the duke of Lancaſter, at Abcheſter upon 
Ayton : wherein John moved, that the truce had been violated by the 
Engliſh in divers reſpects, more eſpecially in the article whereby th, 
Scotiſh merchants were impowered to trafftick in England, without 
moleſtation, as in the time of peace, which he offered to prove by , 
number of perſons, equal in quality, of both kingdoms, to be nomi. 
nated by their reſpective ſovereigns. 

The Engliſh anſwered, had ſuch a breach been committed, the fag 
could not be tried in that manner, which was both unuſual and dero. 
gatory to the rights of ſovereignty ; therefore they propoſed, that the 
affair ſhould be left to the deciſion of a foreign prince. The Scotz 
replied, that, as their kings had no ſuperiors, 'twere juſt to refer thei 
diſputes to inferiors of honour and probity, who cannot derive any 
title or pretenſion from thence: whereas were a foreign prince ap. 
pointed referee on this occaſion, he might afterwards pretend a ripht 


becauſe of their great power and extenfive dominions, but which the 
kings of Scotland muſt carefully, avoid. Beſides, could a prince be 


ſary trouble and expence: beſides, this way of doing buſineſs is both 
unprecedented and diſhonourable, to beg the decifion of a foreigner, 
as if we were deſtitute both of reaſon and prudence to judge in our 
own affairs, and were both ſtrangers to right. | 

Upon this relpy, Lancaſter, to perſuade the Scots to peace, engaged 
that the ſum of twenty-five thouſand marks ſterling, part of the late 
king's ranſom, remaining unpaid, ſhould not be demanded till after 
the expiration of the truce at Candlemas, anno 1383. 

That which chiefly contributed to this truce was the virulent peſt: 
lence in Scotland in the preceding year, and the dangerous inſurrections 


threatened deſtruction to the king, nobility, clergy, lawyers, and al 
perſons of diſtinction in the kingdom. 
On this great event, I cannot help remarking, with a learned fo- 
reigner, © That one cannot, without wonder, confider an event 6 
« ſingular and full of extraordinary circumſtances. An inſurrection, 
e indeed, is not ſo very ſtrange ; but to ſee it headed by ſuch a perſon 
« as Wat Tyler, is not uſual, though the like inſtances may poſlibly 
<« be found in other hiſtories. But it is, doubtleſs, beyond the com- 
* mon courſe of things for a ſingle man, as the mayor of London, to 
« dare to kill this leader, attended by thirty thouſand men. It is ſtill. 
more ſurpriſing, that a young prince, but fifteen years of age, ſhovld 
e have the preſence of mind and reſolution ſhewn by Richard on thi 
e occaſion, and that his boldneſs ſhould produce ſo good an effect. In 
e fine, that ſo numerous a multitude, juſt glutted with blood and 
es « flaughte!, 
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religion had any concern therein, ſeeing that neither Wickliff nor any 
of his followers were called in queſtion on that account. All that is 
alleged, to give colour to this accuſation, is, that John Ball, a Fran- 
ciſcan friar, one of the leaders of the ſaid rebellion, was ſome time 
before thrown into priſon by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for preach- 
ing the new doctrine. The duke of Lancaiter, the regent, being pro- 
tector of Wickliff and his doctrine, became the chief object of the 
rebels malice, being then in Scotland ; therefore he concluded a truce 
with the Scots, before they were thoroughly informed of the rebellion 
in England; and he being afraid to return home, during the troubles, 
was not only generouſly entertained by king Robert in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner, but he made him an offer of twenty thouſand men to 
defend his perſon, and reduce the rebels to obedience, which he mo- 
deſtly refuſed ; and repairing to Edinburgh, reſided there during the 
troubles in England, and was nobly regaled by the citizens, ſuitable : 
to his character. Some time after the duke arriving in Scotland in an 
hoſtile manner, . he gratefully returned the favour, by ſaving their cit 
from being plundered and burnt, for which he drew on himſelf the 
hatred of many of his countrymen. 
By the truce with England, a free intercourſe of trade was allowed Rym. Fe: 
to the Scotiſh merchants; and ſo careful was king Richard to prevent tom. vii. 
all manner of difference between the two nations, that he ſoon after?“ 
ordered that Scotiſh ſtudents ſhould be admitted into the univerſity of An. 1382. 
Oxford, notwithſtanding their attachment to Robert the anti-pope, in 
oppoſition to the true pope Urban. 1 | 
Although the Engliſh, on their parts, contributed all they could 
towards the maintenance of peace, yet it ſeems not to have been fo 
religiouſly obſerved by the Scots; for it appears, by a congreſs held by 
John earl of Carrick, king Robert's eldeſt ſon, and John duke of Lan- 
caſter, regent of England, at Morehouſelaw, on the 12th of July, in 
the year 1383, it was agreed that the damage lately done to the caſtle Ibid. p. 403, 
of Wark, and other places in England, ſhould be made good by the 404. 
Scots; and whenever the king of England was inclinable to make a 
peace, he ſhould ſend notice to king Robert, at Melroſs, at what time 
he was to hold his parliament, that he might ſend ambaſſadors to treat 
of the ſame. 4 | | 
How Richard ſtood affected in this reſpe&, is unknown ; but that 
Robert was almoſt determined, is not to be doubted : for, on the death 
ot Charles the French king, in the preceding year, he ſent the biſhop 
ſ of Glaſgow, &c. as his ambaſſadors to Paris, to congratulate his ſuc- 
- ceſſor Charles VI. on his acceſſion to the crown, and to deſire him to 
0 Wh Fatity the ancient league, renewed. by his father ſome years before. 
ll Wh Charles readily ratified the treaty by oath, in the caſtle of the wood of 
10 Vincennes, on the Sth of April in the fame year. This was alſo rati- Ibid. p. 301. 
15 fed at Edinburgh by Robert, on the 20th of Auguſt following. | 
Whether Richard was informed of the ratifying of the faid treaty Ibid. p. 4s, 
doz not appear, though it ſeems as if he had, by his demanding pay- 416. 
| ment 


« ſlaughter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden, by a panick fear, at the : 
« ſight of a few armed citizens, is what cannot be conſidered without l| 
« aſtoniſhment, and without aſcribing the cauſe to Him who holds | il 
« the hearts of the people in his hand.” „ 10 
Some writers charge the Wickliffites with being the authors of this [ | | 
rebellion, but without the leaſt foundation; for it does not appear that ; 9 
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564 TRE HISTORY Or SC OT LAND. 
ment of the twenty-four thouſand marks ſterling, part of king David's 
ranſom, ſtill due to Englard; but the demand was far from being com. 
plied with; for the truce was no ſooner expired, than the Scots, under 
the leading of the earl Douglas, beſieged and took the caſtle of Loch. 
An. 1384, maben; while the earl of March, the other general, without blood. 
Buchan. Hiſt. ſhed, had the good fortune to ſurprize and take a large convoy of pro- 
cor ü. 9. viſions from England going to Roxburgh. 3 
To revenge this loſs, Richard not only ſupplied Lancaſter with men 
and money to guard the borders of England, and to provide the towns 
and caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh with all neceſſaries, but to enable 
him to invade Scotland, as ſoon as an opportunity offered. In the 
interim, a terrible ſtorm was brewing againſt England; for the kings 
of France and Scotland had formed a deſign of no leſs conſequence 
than its conqueſt. The former, with a powerful fleet and army, were 
to have made a deſcent in the ſouthern, while the latter, with a ny. 
merous army, was to have invaded the northern parts. 
And, the better to enable the Scots to perform the treaty, John de 
Vienne, admiral of France, arrived in Scotland in the month of May, 
and brought along with him the ſuccours ſtipulated, viz. one thouſand 
men at arms, who, according to Rapin, had each three or four, ard 
ſometimes five, knights to attend them reſpeCtively, together with forty 
thouſand livres Turnois, for which king Robert gave his receipt, 
Rym. Fed. This money was diſtributed as follows, viz. to Robert, to recruit and 
p. 4%. kemount the French troops lately arrived from France with the afore- 
ſaid admiral, fix thouſand livres; to the cardinal of Scotland, fix hun- 
dred; to the earl of Carrick, Robert's eldeſt fon, five thouſand five 
hundred; to Robert's ſecond ſon, the earl of Fife, three thouſand; to 
his couſin the earl of Douglas, ſeven thouſand five hundred; to the 
earl of March, four thouſand ; to the earl of Murray, one thouſand; 
to Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, five thouſand five hundred; 
to James Lindſay, two thouſand; to David Lindſay, five hundred; to 
Malcolm Drummond, four hundred ; to Thomas Hay, four hundred; 
to William Kierby, ſeven hundred; to Henry Douglas, three hundred; 
to John Johnſton, three hundred ; to William Stuart, one hundred; 
to Henry Preſton, knt. fixty ; to Thomas Erſkin, five hundred; to 
William Lindſay, five hundred; to William Cuningham, five hundred; 
to Robert Grant, ten; to Mr. Mace Glandaublin, ten; to John Gray, 
ten. The reſt was diſtributed amongſt the friends of the admiral, viz. 
to John Blaiſſey, Gerard de Bourboun, Euſtace Bondenay, John de 
Fountaines, and Michael de la Foſtre, five hundred each, as overſeers 
of the diſtribution. | 2 
Although Richard, as already mentioned, had made vaſt prepara- 
tions to withſtand his powerful enemies; yet that which chiefly pre- 
vented the French from making a deſcent in England, was an inſur- 
rection of the Flemings. By this Richard had an opportunity to 
Walſing HR. march the beſt of his troops againſt the Scots; which, if Walſing- 
. 316, 3'7- ham may be believed, was the greateſt army the Engliſh ever marched 
into Scotland, conſiſting of no leſs than three hundred thouſand men; 
and fo formidable it was, that the Scots (notwithſtanding the inſtances 
of Vienne, the French ambaſſador) durſt not attack them any other 
Way, than by aſſaulting them occafionally in flank, rear, and front; 
Ibid. p. 308, whereby, Walſingham informs us, they killed and took a number of 
priſoners. But Edinburgh, according to cuſtom, was * 7 
9 | urnt; 
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burnt; which at this time, as the ſame writer ſays, appears to have 
been very meanly built, the houſes being mean hovels, erected of 
earth, and covered with turff, or devots and thatch; fo that, after its 
geſtruction, it was not difficult to reſtore it to its former ſtate. 
The Scots, with their French auxiliaries, to revenge themſelves on 
the Engliſh for the depredations committed by them, croſſed Solwa 
frith ; and entering Cumberland, under the conduct of the earls of 
Douglas, March, and Fife, burnt the town of Penrith, inſulted Car- 
lie, and plundered as far as Newcaſtle upon Tyne; took and demo- 
liſhed the fortreſſes of Wark, Ford, and Cornwal, and carried off a 
number of priſoners. Richard on this returned to England, to defend 
it; and the Scots, to avoid a battle, marched back with great expedi- 
tion to Scotland ; where intending to inveſt the caſtle of Roxburgh, 
the deſign miſcarried, by a difference between the Scots and their puchar. Hig. 
French auxiliaries; which occaſioned the latter to return ſoon after to Scot. lib. 9. 
their own country, the admiral, their commander, being detained till 
the damage done and debts contracted by his countrymen were diſ- 
charged. 
In this ſituation; the earls of Douglas and March, wardens of the 
eaſtern marches of Scotland, with lord Nevil, warden of the eaſtern 
marches of England, met at Billymyre on the 27th of June, anno Rym. Fad; 
1386, where they agreed on a truce, which was to continue till the rom. vii 
laſt of the approaching month of May, in the year 1387 : purſuant to F. _ 
which, commiſſioners were to be appointed to conclude a perpetual 


peace, or a longer truce. But, it not appearing that they met again, 
the truce no ſooner expired, than the earls of Douglas and Fife entered Boet. Hit. 


England at the head of three thouſand men; and having, with little t. bb. 16. 
oppoſition, ravaged the counties of Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and 
Northumberland, they returned to Scotland with little or no loſs. Tm 

About the beginning of this year, William Douglas, baſtard fon of An. 1388; 
Archibald lord Galloway, obtained a commiſſion to invade Ireland, 
and make repriſals for the ſeveral piracies and robberies committed by 
the Iriſh on the coaſt of Galloway; and proving ſucceſsful in his expe- 
dition, he defeated the united forces of Dundalk and Carlingford, 
took the former, and burnt the latter; and having ſeized on fifteen 
ſhips that lay in the harbour, loaded them with the ſpoils of the town, 
and failed for the iſle of Man, which he likewiſe laid waſte : whence 
arriving at Lochrian, he repaired to his father in the northern parts of 
England, which, according to king Richard's own confeſſion, the Scots Rym. Fader. 
had laid waſte almoſt to the gates of Vork; and gained the famous tom. vii. 
battle of Otterburn, commonly called that of Cheviot-chaſe, which, &,0%%. xe 
according to Froiſſart, is ſo famous, that the like is not to be read in vol. ii c.123, 
hiſtory. | | $6.0 

About this time the caſtle of Berwick was ſurprized by the Scots; Waling. Hit. 
but, according to Engliſh writers, it was ſold by the deputy-governor P. 31. 
to them, for which the earl of Northumberland, as governor, was 
highly blamed, as owing to his negligence. The earl, to retrieve his 
honour, ſuddenly raiſed a number of troops, and inveſted it; but it 
being in the winter ſeaſon, he could not take it by force; wherefore, 
tis aid, he re-purchaſed it at the price of two thouſand marks. Be 
this as it will, Northumberland, on the 17th of February, 1385, ob- Rym. Fad. 
tained a pardon for all crimes laid to his charge, concerning his govern- tom. vii. 
ment of Berwick, FT . 
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An. 1389. 


Buchan. Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. g. 


Rym. Fad, 
tom. vii. 


p· 434. 


Ibid. p. 468. 


* 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 16. 
Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib 9. 


met in the month of September following, and prolonged the truce 


land, at this congreſs, were Walter Wardlaw, the cardinal biſhop of 


Engliſh ; for the caſtle of Berwick, as aforeſaid, was ſurprized before 
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In the mean time a peace was negotiating” at Lelyngham, a top 
between Bologn and Calais in France, between the Engliſh and French 
wherein the Scots were included, of which the duke of Burgundy Was 
to acquaint the king of Scots; but being too remiſs in the performance 
the earls of Northumberland and Nottingham took the advantze. 
with an army of ſixteen thouſand men, to invade and lay waſte the 
ſouthern parts of Scotland, under pretence of their being ignorant of 
the treaty's being concluded. But this excuſe being deemed the effeg 
of artifice, the earls of Douglas and March, having received a cong. 
derable injury thereby, raiſed a great army, and entering North. 
umberland, ravaged the country as far as Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and 
returned with a rich booty. | OI 

However, the treaty went on, and was concluded at Ayton, and 
ratified by Richard on the 26th of July, anno 1384. This truce 
being to laſt but a ſhort time, another congreſs was held at Bologne in 
Picardy, where the plenipotentiaries, from all the powers concerned, 


till the firſt of May in the year 1385. The commiſſioners from Scot. 


Glaſgow, and John biſhop of Dunkeld. This truce ſeems to haye 
been no better obſerved by the Scots than the former was by the 


its expiration. | | 

To prevent the like ruptures in time coming, Henry Piercy earl of 
Northumberland, and Archibald Douglas lord of Galloway, met in 
the neighbourhood of Salorn in Eſkdale, on the river Eſk, near the 
Engliſh borders, in the month of March, and concluded and ſigned a 
treaty on the 15th of the ſame month, whereby the truce was pro- 
longed to the firſt of July, anno 1386. ” 

The Scotiſh army, as already hinted, having ravaged the eaſtern 
borders of England to a very great degree, was commanded by James 
earl Douglas, who, entering the biſhoprick of Durham, committed 
the ſame hoſtilities there; which Piercy earl of Northumberland 
receiving advice of, ſent his ſons Henry and Ralph, to intercept him 
on his return homewards. But Douglas being arrived at Newcatle 
upon Tyne, endeavoured, by reproachful language, to provoke the 
numerous garriſon to come out and fight him. Irritated at this 
Henry, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Northumberland, (through his violent 
diſpoſition ſirnamed Hotſpur) being therein, ſent Douglas a challenge 
to fight him in ſingle combat; which being readily accepted, they ſoon 
entered the liſts, in ſight both of the army and garriſon. In the firl 
courſe Piercy was unhorſed, and Douglas, ſnatching his ſpear, with an 
audible voice declared that he would carry it along with him as a tro- 
phy into Scotland. Piercy was reſcued by the garriſon. Douglas not 
being able to attack Newcaſtle in form, marched the day after home- 
wards, and in a ſhort time arrived at Otterburn in Riddeſdale. Piercy, 
concluding it would be a great diſhonour to him to have his ſpear car- 
ried into Scotland, marched with all his men to retake it; of which 
Douglas receiving intelligence, prepared to receive them. The battic 
began in the forenoon, and continued till towards the next morning, 
when the Scots gave ground, and Douglas was in danger of being 
taken. This being obſerved by the two Patricks Heburns, father and 


ſon, they, with the greateſt intrepidity, rallied the troops, * s 5 
| . urious 
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furious aſſault reſtored the fight. Thus Douglas was enabled to break 
the enemy, and having puſhed them too far, was ſurrounded and 
killed on the ſpot. This inſpired his men with freſh courage, which 
is unuſual on the like occaſion : they vigorouſly renewed the attack, 
and obtained a complete victory. Henry Piercy, alias Hotſpur, was 
taken priſoner ; as was his brother Ralph ſome time before. Of the 
Engliſh were ſlain eighteen hundred and forty, about one thouſand 
wounded, and one thouſand and forty taken priſoners. On the Scotiſh 
fide were killed about one hundred, and two hundred taken priſoners. 


The biſhop of Durham arriving at Newcaſtle with a great reinforce- Buchan. Hit. 
ment for Piercy's army, a few days after Hotſpur's departure, and not Scot. lib. 9. 


being able to overtake him, deferred his march. In the interim, being 
joined by a number of people from divers parts, his army was increaſed 
to ten thouſand men, with whom he ſet out early next day in queſt of 
the Scots: who, being advertiſed of. his march, prepared to receive 
him with vigour ; of which the biſhop receiving advice, he judged it 
the ſafeſt way to ſecure both himſelf and men by a timely retreat. 


The Scots having no other enemy to fear at preſent, permitted ſeven Id. ibid. 


hundred priſoners to withdraw, among whom was Ralph Piercy, on 
their promiſe to return when called for. Many of the common fort 


were diſcharged gratis; but Henry Piercy, with about four hundred of 


the nobility and perſons of diſtinction, were carried priſoners to Scot- 
land. This is the celebrated battle that was fought at Otterburn on 


the 21ſt of July, anno 1388, commonly called the battle of Cheviot- 
chaſe, from the noted ballad of that name. | 


Now all things tending towards a reſpite from war and bloodſhed, | 


the contending parties agreed to ſend their commiſſioners to Lelyng- 
ham in Picardy, in France ; where, on the 18th of June, anno 1 389, 
they met. This truce, which was to continue about three years and 
two months, was to terminate on the 16th day of Auguſt, in the year 
1392, in which all the allies both of France and England were to be 
included. TAL £9" 

Although this truce was readily agreed to by king Robert, and the 
nobility were willing to approve of the ſame; yet the army, which 
was ready to march on a new expedition, out of a mercenary view, 
oppoſed it :. but the French ambaſſadors, by ſoft words and promiſes, 
ſeconded by the threats of their own officers, prevailed on them to ſub- 
mit; and it was ſome time after ratified by king Robert, the laſt tranſ- 
action of his life: for, being worn out by age and infirmities, he died 
in his caſtle of Dundonald on the 19th of April, anno 1390, in the 
ſeventy-fourth year of his age, and of his reign the nineteenth year 
and twenty-fourth day. 85 

Robert, in his youth, performed divers military exploits, worthy 
of a hero of a much greater age and experience. He contributed 
greatly to the reſtoration of his uncle king David, both from his exile 
in France and captivity in England. He was regent of the kingdom 
for the ſpace of nineteen years, in the worſt of times, wherein he 
behaved with great honour and juſtice, which he adminiſtered in the 
moſt impartial manner to perſons of all ranks. He was in all his 


An. 1389. 
Rym. Fced, 
tom. Vil. p. 


p. 678. 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. g. 


King Robert; 


character. 


actions ſincere, in his reſolutions conſtant, and in his words faithful; 


and, being a good and gracious prince, ſtudied the arts of peace more 
than thoſe of war: the latter, when neceſſary, in his advanced age, 
he committed the care of to his generals; and regulated domeſtick 


affairs 
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| affairs in ſuch a manner, that there was no danger of theit lapſing 
into a ſtate of confuſion. Being a great lover of hoſpitality, he was 
to the poor a father, a terror to oppreſſors, and a great encourager of 
learning. He retook all the fortreſſes the Engliſh had taken from his 
. predeceſſors and himſelf for many years, except two or three. 
; His iſſue. His darling paſſion ſeems to have been the love of women, to which 
be was ſtrongly addicted; for, beſides his two conſorts, by whom he 
had many children, viz. by Elizabeth Muir, the firſt, John earl of 
Carrick, Walter, who married Iſabel, Macduff's daughter, and heiref 
to Duncan earl of Fife, who dying without iſſue, Robert, his third 
ſon, was created earl of Fife; and afterwards, in right of his wife 
Margaret, ſole heireſs of Murdoch earl of Monteith, duke of Albany, 
and made regent of the kingdom : the fourth ſon was Alexander of 
Badenach, created earl of Buchan, and by right of his wife Euphame, 
eldeſt daughter of William earl of Roſs, came to be earl of Roſs, 
His daughters were, firſt, Majory, married to John Dunbar, fon to 
the earl of March, who was created earl of Murray in the year 1372, 
2. Jean, firſt married to fir John Lyon of Glamis, ſince created ear] 
of Strathmore, and afterwards to James Sandilands of Calder. 3. Eli- 
zabeth, married to David, ſon to tir Thomas Hay of Errol, lord high 
conſtable of Scotland. 4. Margaret, married to John of Ila, lord of 
the Iſles. The 5th was married to William Douglas, lord of Nidf. 
dale. And the 6th was married to David Lindſay of Gleneſk, ſince 
earl of Crawford. | 1 A 
By his ſecond wife Euphame, he had David earl of Strathern, 
Walter earl of Athol, and Euphame, a daughter, who was firſt mar- 
ried to James earl of Douglas, and afterwards to John Edmonſton. By 
Abercromb. our hiſtorians ſhe is commonly called Euphame ; though by Aber- 
8 ages cromby, in charters, ſhe is ſaid to have been named Iſabel. 
Fab, His natural iſſue, by Mrs. More, or Moram, (for ſuch a miſtreſs, | 
dicat. of the 'tis ſaid, he certainly had: hence a miſtake might eaſily have happened 
2 Ge. between Elizabeth Muir, his firſt conſort, and More his miſtreſs) were, 
nes}. edit. 1, Sir John Stuart, ſheriff of Bute: 2. Sir John Stuart of Dundonald, 
Lond. 1684. commonly called the Red Stuart. 3. Thomas biſhop elect of St. Au- 
drews. And by Marion de Cardney, his ſecond miſtreſs, he had, 
1. John Stuart of Kinlevin. 2. James Stuart of Kinfans. 3. Alex- 
ander Stuart of Lunen. 
RopeRrT III. 
An. 1390. On the demiſe of Robert II. his ſon John ſucceeded to the crown, 
on the 1.9th of April, anno 1390, and was crowned on the 13th of 
Auguſt following; at which time his name, which was John, was 
by the ſtates of the nation, afſembled at Perth, converted to Robert. 
Various are the opinions of writers concerning this change; ſome 
imagining it to be owing to the unfortunate name of John, of which 
appellation were anciently in Scotland, England, France, Caſtile, and 
Portugal, kings whoſe reigns proved very unlucky to their ſeveral king- 
doms. But, I think, much more reaſon have they, who place it to 
the account of the fortunate reigns of Robert I. and II. by which 
Scotland was not only redeemed from the flaviſh ſuperiority uſurped 
by Edward I. of England, but likewiſe from all the conqueſts made 
in it by him and his Een except two or three fortreſſes. This 
Abercromb. J ſuppoſe to be the real cauſe of the change of John's name to that 
* _ of Robert ; which, according to a certain writer, occaſioned his 110 
ü. p. 199. 
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called by the vulgar, Robert John Fernrier, that is, John of the fore- 
going year. | wh 
Be this as it will, Robert having had a peaceable acceſſion to the 
crown, the firſt year was ſpent in-great tranquillity ; and Robert being 
of a valetudinary conſtitution, the earl of Fife his ſecond brother was 
appointed his prime miniſter. But Alexander his third brother, earl 
of Buchan, by his unhappy temper quarelled with the biſhop of 
Murray, and proceeded in his reſentment to ſuch a degree, that he 
wickedly burnt his cathedral church of Elgin, an edifice ſcarcely to be 
paralelled in Scotland for magnificence. _ | 
This flagrant crime remaining unpuniſhed, Duncan Stuart, ſon of 
the ſaid Alexander, imitating the wicked example of his father, at 
the head of a ſtrolling crew of Highland thieves and robbers, invaded 


he plundered and ravaged to a great degree. To ſtop their progreſs, : 
Walter Ogilvy ſheriff of the ſhire, with Walter Leighton, met him 
with a ſmall body of men, engaged them, aud were killed in the 
attempt, with about ſixty of their followers. On which occaſion an 
army being judged neceſſary to reſtrain this lawleſs banditti, one was 
forthwith levied, and the command given to the ear] of Crawford, 
who ſoon diſperſed the rebels, put many to the ſword, and brought 
back a number for execution. | | 
And the earl of Crawford (or, according to Buchanan, his ſon) was 
ſent with an armed force ſome time after, to reduce the Highland 
rebels; among whom were two clans, or families, one denominated 
Clan-chattan, the other Clan-kay, who were inceſſantly at war with 
one another, to the great diſturbance of the neighbourhood, and re- 
proach of the government. Thoſe people being ſo very fierce, that 
it was no eaſy matter to reduce them by force, a political ſcheme 
was deviſed whereby they might deſtroy each other, which was to be 
put in execution as follows, viz. Thirty men on a fide, who ſhould 
decide the difference by their ſwords : that the king and court ſhould 
be ſpectators of the combat; that the conquered ſhould have an in- 
demnity for crimes paſt, and the conquerors be honoured by the king. 
Both parties being met at the time and place prefixed, in the northern 
inch of Perth, one of the Clan-chattan men had withdrawn himſelf 
through fear, which occaſioned the deſerted party to expreſs their un- 
| willingneſs to engage their ſuperior enemy; to remedy this it was pro- 
poſed, that the Clan-hay ſhould be reduced one in their number. 
After ſome debate thereon, one Henry Wynd, a fadler by trade, of- 
tered himſelf to ſupply the vacancy, having only aſked as a reward, 
provided his party came off with victory, that he ſhould receive a French 
crown of gold ; which being agreed to, the fight began, which was 
managed with ſuch dexterity, ſkill, and fury, as affected the ſpecta- 
tors both with amazement and horror; amongſt whom none was ſq 
remarkably brave as the mercenary ſadler, to whoſe courage and intre- 
pidity the victory was chiefly obtained, on whoſe fide, beſides himſelf, 
ten were left alive, but all dangerouſly wounded ; whereas on the Clan- 
hay's ſide only one ſurvived, who remained unhurt to the laſt; but 
perceiving that it was not poſſible for him to continue the combat 
againſt fo many, entered the river Tay, and ſwam acroſs to the oppo- 
lite bank. | of 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
ReMaRKk. This combat is ſo like that of the Horatii and Cura; 
in Livy's Roman hiſtory, that it is by many ſuppoſed to have been 
borrowed thence by Boece. 1 ” 
By theſe and the like - feuds, petty wars were carried on by neigh. 
bouring gentlemen, many of whom, as may ſtill be ſeen in their char. 
ter-cheſts, formed alliances amongſt them againſt one another, without 


conſulting the king ; and ſome on ſuch occaſions fought it out almoſt 


to the extinction of their families. 
Having at this time no opportunity of quarelling with their neigh. 
bours of England, by the renewal of the truce of Lylinghan, which 
was continued from the 16th of Auguſt anno 1392, to the 29th of 
September 1394, and from thence till Michaelmas in the year 1398; 
in this interval divers treaties were ſet on foot for a final peace, and 
certain marriages between the blood royal of Scotland and England 
projected, which not taking effect, a marriage was celebrated in the 
preſent year, between king Richard and Iſabella, a daughter of Charles 
VI. king of France; whereupon the truce was prolonged for the term 
of twenty-eight years; to which being added two years of the former 
treaty ſtill remaining, made the whole fifty years complete. Hoy. 
ever, in the year following the truce was broken by the Scots, who 
not only took the caſtle of Werſt, but razed it to the ground. | 
King Henry IV. of England of that name, not yet firmly eſtabliſhed 


in his throne, winked at this inſult, till it was in his power to revenge 


it. But leſt his diſſimulation ſhould encourage the king of Scotland, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction for the breach of the truce : but 
as the Scots likewiſe complained on their fide of a breach on the part of 
the Engliſh, Henry made uſe of that as a pretence to demand a con- 
firmation of the treaty, with a mutual reparation of damages on both 


ſides. | 


An. 1397. 
Rym. Fad, 


tom. viii. 


„, 


An. 1399. 


Rym. Fœd. 
tom. viii. p. 
$4» 55» 50, 
57. &c. 


When king Robert broke the truce, he imagined France would 
have taken his part; and that the depoſing king Richard would raiſe 
commotions in England, which he deſigned to improve: but finding 
France in a ſtate of tranquillity, and England quiet and undiſturbed, 
he did not think it adviſable to puſh his enterprize farther ; ſo without 
much ſollicitation he agreed to put his affairs with Henry in ne- 
gotiation. ; 

To which end John Shipene and fir William Elmham met at Dun- 
fermline, on the ſecond of October in the year 1387, (where the 
court then reſided) with William Stuart of Jedburgh, fir John d 


 Ramorgeny, Adam Forreſter, and Patrick de Lumley, king Roberts 


commiſſioners, where they came to the following reſolution, vi- 
© That on Monday the tenth of March approaching, prince Davi 
c earl of Carrick, king Robert's eldeſt ſon, and with him a biſhep, 
ce an earl, a baron, and two clerks, two batchelors, and an eſquir 
© ſhall meet. That the congreſs ſhall be held at Redenburn, Cu. 
« ham, or Hawdenſtank ; where, in an amicable manner, they fhil 
endeavour to compoſe differences, and repair all breaches of de 
e truce concluded at Lelinghan anno 1388, and all others that Iu 
e been agreed to ſince that time.” 88 
Purſuant to the agreement made at Dunfermline, David earl of 
Carrick, Robert's eldeſt ſon, Robert earl of Fife, the king's brothel 
Walter biſhop of St. Andrew's, David lord Lindſay, &c. met in the 


month of March in the year 1398, at Hawdenſtank, with John * 
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of Aquitain and Lancaſter, John biſhop of St. Aſaph, Thomas Percy 
earl of Worceſter, and William Scroop earl of Wilts, &c. and on 
the ſixteenth of the ſame month prolonged the truce till Michaelmas 
in the year 1399. They likewiſe made divers regulations touching 
diſputes among the borderers, viz. That all priſoners taken on both 
« ſides, fince the firſt truce of Lelinghan, be diſcharged without ran- 
« ſom.” But this article not being punctually executed, a ſecond con- 
greſs was held at the ſame place in the month of October following. 
Robert's commiſſioners at this treaty were fir William Bothwick, fir 
John Ramorgeny, and Adam Forreſter ; and thoſe for the king of 
England were, fir John Buſſy, fir Henry Green, and Lawrence Drew, 
who on the 26th agreed, | 


« of Rothſay and Lancaſter, all priſoners were to be ſet at liberty by 
« Allhallow tide next. 2. That Adam de Gordon, William de Bard, 
« and Adam Tranck, being notorious truce-breakers, ſhall appear at 
« the next meeting of the great aſſembly or aſſizes of both nations, 
« under the penalty of three thouſand pounds. 3. In regard that a 
« number of Scotiſh men have ſettled themſelves on the Engliſh 
« border, and- ſworn fealty to the crown of England, a number of 
e Engliſh ſettled themſelves on the Scotiſh border, and ſwore alle- 
« giance to the crown of Scotland; both of which being notoriouſly 
« known to be the principal authors of all the diſturbances and trou- 


ce Scotiſh men who have taken their reſidence in the Engliſh border, 
ce to prevent their committing depredations in Scotland, ſhall remove 
« to no leſs diſtance than the ſouthern fide of the river Tyne; and 
« the Engliſh that are ſettled on the Scotiſh border, for the like 
cc reaſon, ſhall remove to the northern ſide of the frith of Forth. 
« 4, That the duke of Rothſay, or other prince of the blood in Scot- 
« land; and the duke of Lancaſter, or other prince of the blood in 
« England, ſhall meet again at ſuch time and place as both kings 
6 ſhall think fit, for the performance of the above articles, and 
© others, which for brevity's ſake are omitted.” 

And for the more effectually fulfilling the ſaid articles, the earl of 
March, as warden of the eaſtern marches of Scotland, was obliged to 
give ſecurity for fir Richard Rutherford, fir William Stuart, Walter 
Scot, Thomas 'Turnbull, and Robert Lauder, whoſe office I take to 
have been that at preſent in the north of England called country- 
Keepers ; as was likewiſe fir Henry Piercy, warden of the eaſtern 
marches of England, for Gray of Hilton, Gray of Horton, Robert 
Humphraville, &c. country-keepers for the Engliſh borders. 

There being now no war between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, complaints came flowing in apace ; the firſt was by John 
Hamilton of Fingalton, with other merchants, touching a ſhip and 
cargo taken by the Engliſh at ſea, and the merchants impriſoned ; 
which, on hearing, the merchants were ordered to be ſet at liberty, 
and all loſs and damage to be made good. Another complaint was 


&c. and other · damage, to the amount of two thouſand pounds 
ſterling, | 5 


1. That conformable to the late treaty concluded by the dukes 


e bles that happen in thoſe parts; it was therefore ordained, that all 


$71 


brought by fir Philip Stanley, the Engliſh governor of Roxburgh Abercromb. 
caſtle, againſt earl Douglas's ſon and others, who having broke down Arch. vol. ii, 
the bridge of Roxburgh, plundered the town, burnt the hay, fuel, P. 24. 
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572 Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
5 REMARK. The excuſe brought by fir William Stuart to extenuate 
the breach of the truce, ſeems to be trifling, and foreign to the pur. 
poſe, by ſaying, that his lord had burnt the hay and fuel, and broke 
down the bridge, becauſe they were the heritage of Scotiſhmen ; and 
to excuſe the plundering of the town, faid, that was done by the un. 
ruly multitude againſt the earl's will; which I think is not in the leaſt 
probable, having given them entrance by breaking down the bridge 
at the expence of juſtice and equity, and contrary to the laws of ho. 
nour. Beſides, the Engliſh having been in poſſeſſion thereof for 3 
number of years, Douglas could not juſtly pretend that it was their; 
by inheritance. However, the deciſion of this affair being put off 
till another time, I cannot learn that it was ever brought on the car. 
pet; which ſeems to ſhew, that the pretended heritage had little to 

be ſaid in its favour. | 1 
ms On the 6th of November following anno 1398, fir William Borth. 
pi. 58, 15 wick and Roger Gordon, commiſſioners for Scotland, met fir John 
Buſſey and fir Henry Green knights, William Firiby clerk, and 
Lawrence Drew, commiſſioners from England, at Clockmaban-ſtone, 
where they agreed on much the ſame terms for obſerving the truce on 
the weſtern marches : the earl of Douglas, as warden thereof, gave 
ſecurity to perform his part, viz. John Johnſton, John Carleol, and 
William Stuart, knights, with John Caruthers, Miol Littleg Alexander 
Armſtrong, &c. and an equal number of Engliſh gentlemen were 
given as ſecurity for John Skelton, warden of the Engliſh marches, 
It is likewiſe remarkable, that in the ſame year the title of duke waz 
firſt brought into Scotland ; for David earl of Carrick, the king's eldeſt 

ſeon, and the earl of Fife his brother, were both created dukes. 
An. 1399. Purſuant to an article in the late treaty, the dukes of Rothſay and 
Lancaſter had another meeting, but where and when is unknown. 
However, they prolonged the truce from Michaelmas, in this year, 
Rum Fed. to that in the year following 1399, which was confirmed by the king 
ym. Fœd. , ; | 
rom. viii. p. Of England at Coventry, on the 14th of January following, in pre- 
= 1 ſence of the Scotiſh commiſſioners, John Hamilton and Adam Forreſter, 
RM upon oath ; who, to his utmoſt, endeavoured to bring about a per- 
petual peace between the two nations ; and gave orders to his am- 
baſſadors to leave nothing unattempted that might contribute towards 
ſo ſalutary an end. But if the Scots were averſe to a final peace, 
they ſhould endeavour to prevail on them to agree to the long truce 
agreed on at Lelinghan between him and the French king; which, if 
the Scots likewiſe refuſed, they ſhould attempt to induce him to pro- 
long the preſent truce a few years. 

All things in England tending to king Richard's abdication, and 
the fatal period drawing near, it will not be amiſs to hear the character 
given him by certain writers. One is by that great patron of flavery 
A percromh. Abercromby, although he, like other panegyriſts of arbitrary power, 
p. 206, when he finds himſelf or party aggrieved by the wickedneſs of princes 
exclaims againſt them as the worſt of men; ſpeaking of Richard Il. 
king of England's having been mal-treated by Walſingham, an Engliſh 
writer of his own time, tells us, that that was done to flatter the 
uſurper of his crown, and to bring the people to a good opinion of 
him; and brings in Holinſhed, likewiſe an Engliſh hiſtorian, to give 
Richard the following character, 


Ibid. p. 72. 
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Tut HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

« In no king's days were the commons in greater wealth, if they 
could have perceived their happy ſtate ; pak -in any other time 
were the nobles and gentlemen more cheriſhed, nor churchmen leſs 
wronged. But ſuch therein was their ingratitude towards their boun- 
« tiful and loving ſovereign, that thoſe whom he had chiefly advanced, 


were readieſt to controul him, becauſe they could not rule all things 
at their will, and remove from him ſuch as they miſliked, to place 


hand than by gentle and courteous means.“ 

To which we ſubjoin Abercromby's own character of Richard, 
as follows: © Having given an account of the pretenſions of ſeveral 
« relations to his crown, one of whom, the duke of Glouceſter, was 
ſecretly conveyed to Calais in France, where he was privately mur- 
dered, the princes of the blood and peers of the kingdom taking 
the alarm, both they and the populace ſhewed their inclination to 
revolt ; and fortune favouring Richard with an opportunity to baniſh 
the earl of Derby, ſon and heir to the duke of Lancaſter, whom 
he had juſt honoured with the title of duke of Hereford, he was 
exiled to France under a plauſible pretence, but much to the regret 
of the people, eſpecially the Londoners, who, to the number of 
forty thouſand, conducted him out of the city, lamenting his hard 
fate, but much more their own during his abſence. | 

« This univerſal affection, ſo inſolently expreſſed by the people, 
was, as it ought to have been, a warning to the king in reſpect to 
his future conduct, but he made not a right uſe of it. In the mean 


ought to have been given to his ſon; but inſtead of flattering the 


perated both, by confiſcating part of it, and prolonging the time of 
the duke's baniſhment : from which, in a great meaſure, aroſe all 
the.clamours that were then raiſed, and are ſo copiouſly tranſmitted 
to poſterity by antient and modern writers. Of which Richard being 
informed, he weakly deſpiſed the impotent efforts and malice of a 


tient of the Engl#ſh yoke ; and leaving England unguarded, gave 


a his enemy an opportunity to land, who, without loſs of time, took 
5 ſhipping in France, and ſoon after landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire 
co with no more than twenty men; but being well aſſured of the at- 


tachment of the people to his intereſt, he was received in all the 
towns with open gates as their deliverer ; and the people from all 
parts crouding to join him, thus began the much longed for revo- 
lution. Richard in the interim arriving from Ireland, found that 
his uncle the duke of Vork, and moſt of thoſe he had entruſted 


ery with the management of affairs, had abandoned him, and deſerted 
er, to his enemy. This, with the diſloyalty of his ſubjects, affected 
him ſo much, that he had neither courage to die like a prince, nor 


the wiſdom to preſerve himſelf for better times, but ſoon ſur- 
rendered his perſon, and then his crown, to the-uſurper.” And a 
little farther he adds, That unfortunate prince had all the reaſon to 
: court the friendſhip of his neighbours, for he was on very ill terms 
with his own ſubjects, and the fatal period of his reign and life was 
8 drawing near.“ of 5 

7 G « Moſt 


time the duke of Lancaſter died, whoſe eſtate, in point of policy, 


people with hopes of favour and a reconciliation, he greatly exaſ- 


broken faction, and ſet out for Ireland to reduce the natives impa- 


573 
Holingſhed 
Hiſt. fol 504. 


in their rooms whom they thought good, and rather by a ſtrong 


Abercromb, 
Atchiev. vol, 
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_ © give us but an indifferent character of his perſon, and a very difinge. 
nuous account of his government. Froiſſard, a cotemporary author, 


Froiſſ. Hiſt, 
lib. iv. cap. 
33, 36. 


Walſing. Hiſt. 
P- 354. 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
te Moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians, copying after Walſingham, who 
&© lived under, and made it his buſineſs to flatter the uſurper of his crown, 


ce and a foreigner, but very well acquainted with all the intrigues and 
« tranſactions of the court of England, deſerves much more credit. Nay, 
Holingſhed, an Engliſhman, has very fairly vindicated the memory 
of that abuſed monarch, from the aſperſions caſt on it by the enemie; 
ce of hereditary right, and panegyriſts of rebellious precedents ; men 
ce equally unjuſt to lawful kings, and favourable to factious junto's,” 
Now as Abercromby has only hinted that Froiſſard, a foreign cotem. 
porary writer, was well acquainted with the Engliſh court, intimating 
thereby as if Richard had been a good man; this being only a flouriſh 
to make Richard appear more amiable to poſterity, he durſt not 
inſert what Froiſſard has ſaid on that account. Wherefore it is ne. 
ceſſary to hear what that author himſelf ſays in that reſpect ; who, 
in ſpeaking of Richard, gives him a character very different from 
that of a good man; inſtead of which makes perfidy one of the chief 
parts of it, as follows: 5 
«© The king, under pretence of a hunting match, came to a feat 
cc of his near Rumford in Eſſex, called Havering bower, whence he 
cc ſet out on Midſummer afternoon, and arrived (about five o'clock, 
« with a few attendants, having left the reſt at Waltham) at the 
ce duke's caſtle of Pleſhey in the ſame county, as if it were to viſit 
« him; where he was received both by the duke and dutcheſs with 
ce all the honour and reſpect imaginable; and ſupper being got 
ce ready for his majeſty, before he fat down, he deſired the duke to 
ce order five or fix of his horſes to be ſaddled, to accompany him that 
e night to London; for that he, with his two uncles of Lancaſter 
e and York, were to hold a council the next day, in which he alſo 
ce wanted his advice, what anſwer to give the Londoners to the pe- 
e tition they were to preſent him. 1 
« Upon this the duke, who apprehended no harm, taking along 
e with him only three eſquires and four other ſervants, attended the 
e king towards London, who taking the way of Bondelay on Epping- 
« foreſt, to ſhun the great road, and Bebode, and other towns, talk- 
« ing familiarly with the duke as they went along; and arriving at 
ce Stratford between ten and eleven o' clock, the king put ſpur to his 
« horſe and rode off; when Thomas Mowbray earl marſhal, who 
cc lay in ambuſh, with a great number of horſemen, ſeized the duke, 
ce who in vain cried for the king's help :” who being arrived at Lon- 
don, ſent for the earls of Warwick and Arundel, and talking fa- 
miliarly with them for ſome time, cauſed them to be apprehended, 
and ſent priſoners to the tower of London, as he did alſo the lord 
Cobham. EE - - 
The truth is, according to the two authors I have cited, that 2 
Richard the ſecond was the moſt beautiful prince in the world, ſo he 
was mild, courteous, magnificent, liberal, and brave; not degenerating 
in theſe reſpects, till he was overwhelmed with the weight of 
irreſiſtible adverſity. | 
As this is the account given us of Richard by Abercromby, it will 
not be amiſs to hear the character given him by the parliament, which 
is as follows. | | 
1 That 
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Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 675 

1. © That Richard, for his evil government in giving the goods Dec. Script. 
« and poſſeſſions of the crown to unworthy perſons ; and for impoſing _— RE. 
« grievous and intolerable burdens upon the people, and committing 
« Other innumerable evils : and the parliament having, by his aſſent 
« and command, choſen and aſſigned certain prelates and temporal 
« Jords, who were to labour at their own coſt for the better govern- 
« ment of the kingdom, he nevertheleſs appointed certain of his ac- 
« complices to impeach them of high-treaſon, and violently drew the 
« judges of the nation to confirm his wicked purpoſe, for fear of 
« death and torment of body, with a deſign to deſtroy the ſaid lords. 

2. le likewiſe obliged a number of judges to come before him at 
« Shrewſbury, whom, by terrors and threats, he compelled to anſwer 
« certain queſtions in favour of himſelf, touching the laws of the 
« kingdom, contrary to their judgment ; by colour of which he would 
« have proceeded to the deſtruction of Thomas duke of Glouceſter, 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and other lords againſt whom 
« he bore a grudge, for their adviſing him to maintain good govern- 
c ment amongſt his people; the contrary whereof was, by providence 
ce and reſtraint of the ſaid lords, happily prevented. 

3. © When the ſaid lords in their own defence withſtood his wicked 
« deſigns, he appointed a parliament to inquire into their deportment 
« on this occaſion ; but the ſaid lords not appearing in the convention, 
« remained in ſecurity at home. In the interim, Richard ſent his 
ce minion the duke of Ireland into Cheſhire, to raiſe an army againſt 
ce the ſaid lords; and erecting his banners, againſt the peace he had 
ce ſworn to maintain, homicides, diſſenſions, captivities, and other great 
ce evils, were perpetrated in the kingdom, whereby he juſtly incurred 
te the guilt of perjury. | 

4. © And although he had pardoned the duke of Glouceſter, and 
ce the earls of Arundel and Warwick, with their abettors, in full par- 
« liament, and for many years had ſhewn manifeſt ſigns of love and 
« forgiveneſs towards them; yet the ſaid king, bearing malice in his 
ec heart againſt the ſaid lords, cauſed the duke of Glouceſter to be 
ce ſeized and ſent to Calais, in cuſtody of the earl of Nottingham; 
« where, without legal proceſs, or leave to give in an anſwer to that he 
was charged with, he was cruelly and barbarouſly murdered ; and al- 
e though the earl of Arundel pleaded his pardon, and demanded 
« juſtice in parliament, he was nevertheleſs cruelly decollated ; and the 
« earl of Warwick and lord Cobham being committed to perpetual 
e impriſonment, he confiſcated their eſtates, contrary to juſtice, the laws 
c of the land, and his poſitive oath given therein to the appellants. 
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1 5. The king when in parliament cauſed the earls of Arundel and 
l e Warwick to be adjudged, that he might with more eaſe exerciſe 
d * his cruelty upon them; and, to accompliſh his wicked purpoſe, drew 


together a number of criminals from Cheſhire, who marching along 


26 * with him wherever he went, killed ſome, wounded others, plun- 

he * dered the houſes of many, and raviſhed a number of women: and 

ng * although complaints thereof were made againſt them, yet neither 

of * juſtice nor redreſs were to be had; but proceeding in their wicked- 
* neſs, he depended on their aſſiſtance againſt his faithful and loving 

fil * fuehle e 

ich 6. © And although complaints were made againſt them, yet neither 


* juſtice nor redreſs were to be had ; but proceeding in their wicked- 
5 ee nets, 
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« ſaid king, nevertheleſs, in his parliament, impeached the ſaid lords, 
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« faith, and a violation of his oath, and guilty of a direct perjury. 


« any thing to do therewith ; yet the ſaid king, towards confirming his 
« wicked ſtatutes, ſupplicated the pope to confirm thoſe made inthe late 
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Tax HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
« neſs, cauſed proclamation to be made in all parts of the kingdom 
that his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, were not arreſted for rebellion, but for extortions, op. 
e prefſions, and other crimes done againſt the regal power. Yet e 


cc 


« not for the crimes aforeſaid, but for rebellion and tumults, for 
« which they were condemned to death. Others he puniſhed a; 
te traitors, and fined them in large pecuniary mulcts, to the deſtruction 
© of many families, whereby he wickedly and malicioufly deceiyed 
ee the nobility, their followers, and people. Y 

7. After many perſons had paid their fines and ranſoms for their 
ce lives, and obtained letters of remiſſion for the ſame, yet being of 
<« no ſervice to them, he obliged them to pay new fines for their 
4e lives, whereby many families were brought to ruin, to his perpe- 
ce tual diſhonour and reproach. 

8. © In the parliament held at Shrewſbury, the king, intending to 
<« oppreſs his people, procured, that the power of parliament ſhoulg 
<« be put into the hands of certain perſons, who, after its diſſolution, 
« might anſwer the petitions undetermined by that convention; but 
* not ſtopping there, he proceeded to other matters relating to parlia. 
% ment, in derogation of the power thereof, to the great diſhonour 
<« and difintereſt of the kingdom: and that thoſe actions might have 
<« ſome colour of authority, he cauſed the rolls of parliament to be 
ce altered and defaced, contrary to the grant aforeſaid. 

9. © Although the king at his coronation ſwore, that he would, to 
« the utmoſt of his power, do right and juſtice to all men, he, never- 
« theleſs, with extreme rigour ordered, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
ce that no man ſhould intercede with him in favour of the duke of 
<« Lancaſter, then in baniſhment, whereby he was guilty of a breachof 


10. © Although the crown and kingdom of England, had in all 
times been free, that neither the pope, nor other foreign power had 


<« parliament, to which end having obtained the pope's bull, it con- 
« tained grievous cenſures againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to con- 
ce travene the ſame, contrary to the rights, privileges, laws, and li- 
e berties of the kingdom. 

11. © And although Henry duke of Lancaſter exhibited an accuſa- 
ec tion againſt the duke of Norfolk, concerning the ſtate and honour 
© of the king, and duly proſecuted it to his being ready to make it 
good by duel, which was not only put off by the king, but Lan- 
« caſter was baniſhed for the ſpace of ten years, contrary to juſtice, 
<« the cuſtoms of the kingdom, and laws both civil and military, 
« whereby he juſtly incurred the crime of perjury. 

12. © After the king had granted letters patent to the duke of Lan- 
* caſter, while he was in baniſhment, that his agent might ſue for 
« livery of an inheritance that might fall to him, for which homage 
«© was due, which might have been reſpited for a reaſonable fine; the 
« ſaid king wickedly revoked his letters patent, contrary to law and his 
5e oath, whereby he was guilty of perjury. 

- 13. © Notwithſtanding of its having been ordained by law, that 
<« the king's officers, with the judges and others of his council, - 
a cc annua | 
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annually nominate the ſheriffs for the ſeveral counties of the king- 
dom; yet the king named ſuch of his own friends for that office, 
that would do as he would have them, contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom and his oath, which was another perjury. 

14. Though the king borrowed divers ſums of money of his ſub- 
jects, by obligations under his hand, he did not fulfil his agreement 
by paying the money contracted for; which ſhews he had no great 
regard for his honour, or the welfare of his people. | 

15. © As the kings of England anciently lived on the revenues of 
the crown in times of peace, without burdening the people, 
Richard, during his whole reign, having beſtowed the greateſt part 
of his revenue on unworthy men, loaded his ſubjects as it were an- 
nually, whereby he greatly oppreſſed his people, and impoveriſhed 
his country, and profuſely waſted its ſubſtance in oſtentation, pomp, 
and vain-glory, for which he required great ſums to ſupport his 
affected grandeur, far greater than any of his predeceſſors. | 
16. © And the ſaid king, unwilling to keep and defend the laws 
and cuſtoms of his country, but acting licentiouſly, according to his 
pleaſure, declared that the laws were in his power, and that he 
could not only make and change the laws of the country, as he ſaw 
convenient, but, being greatly ſeduced by his favourites, ſtifled juſ- 
tice, and, by threats and terrors, compelled many to ſtop proſecu- 
tions in the courſe of Juſtice. 
17. © The laws made by parliament were always binding, tilt 
repealed by another parliament ; but he not being inclined to be 
bound by the conſtitutions of the kingdom, artfully procured a peti- 
tion from the community of the nation, which he exhibited in 
parliament, and finiſtrouſly procured a right that he might be as 
free as any of his predeceſſors, and to act in every reſpe& as they 
had done before him ; whereby he arbitrarily commanded many 
things to be done, contrary to the laws in being, and his coronation 
oath, whereby he was guilty of another perjury. 

18. © And although it was ordained by the laws and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom, that no ſheriff ſhould continue in office above a year, 
and could not be rechoſen to that office during the ſpace of three 
years, the ſaid king, for his own behoof and that of others, allowed 
ſome of the ſaid officers to continue in office for the ſpace of two or 
more years, contrary to law and his coronation oath, which was 
another perjury. | 

19. © And though, by the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, 
the people were to chuſe their repreſentatives in parliament for the 
redreſs of grievances, the king nevertheleſs directed writs to the 
ſheriffs, to ſend ſuch repreſentatives as he had named; ſome where- 
of by favours, others by bribes, threats, and terrors, he prevailed 
on to grant him what he had occaſion for; among which was a ſub- 
ſidy on wool for life, and another for a certain term of years, to the 
great hurt of the people. — 
20. © And that the ſaid king might rule in an arbitrary and deſpo- 
tical manner, he obliged the ſeveral ſheriffs of the kingdom to take a 
new oath, that they would obey all his commands ſent them either 
under the great or privy ſeal; and if they knew any perſon within 
their reſpective juriſdictions that ſpoke ill of the King, to the diſ- 
grace or ſcandal of his perſon, to cauſe them to be forthwith arreſted 
"7 and 
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<« and ſent to priſon, to remain till they received farther orders from 
ce him, which practice ended in the deſtruction of many of the 5 

21. And the ſaid king, that he might enrich himſelf at the ex- 
te pence of his people, cauſed his ſubjects of ſixteen counties, by let- 
« ters under their reſpective ſeals, to acknowledge themſelves traitors, 
« whereby he obtained of them large ſums of money to regain his 
« favour; and though, to pleaſe the people, their ſeveral obligations 
te were reſtored to them, he nevertheleſs obliged their procurators to 
« give him ſecurity for their good behaviour; whereby his ſubjects 
<« were intolerably deceived, and their goods and chattels extorted 
from them. : 

22. And although the ſaid king, at his coronation, ſwore to pre- 
te ſerve and maintain the rights and liberties of the church of Eng- 
cc land, he nevertheleſs, on his expedition to Ireland, commanded 
« many abbots and priors to ſend him horſes, waggons, and a large 
« ſum of money, which, out of fear, they were compelled to do, in 
e compliance with his tyrannical and arbitrary demands; whereby 
e they were greatly impoveriſhed and oppreſſed, in derogation of their 
« eccleſiaſtical liberties ; another perjury incurred by the ſaid king. 

23. © In great councils, when the lords and judges were to adviſe 
ce the king faithfully, in matters touching his welfare, and that of the 
ie people, they were ſo ſeverely reprehended and brow-beaten, that 
te they durſt not ſpeak their minds in an honeſt and juſt way, touching 
the grievances of the kingdom. | 
24. The treaſure, reliques, and jewels of the crown, which 
ought to have been kept in the treaſury, for the honour of the king 
« and conſervation of the peace of the kingdom, he carried with him 
« into Ireland, without the conſent of the ſtates, whereby the welfare 
e of the people would have been greatly endangered, if God had not 
« provided for their ſafety, by taking the treaſure, &c. from him 
« againſt his will; and, for the better ſupport of his tyrannical power, 
ce it was believed that he cauſed the national records to be razed and 
defaced, to the great prejudice of his people, and diſinheritance of 
* his crown. 

26. © And in his words and writing he was ſo inconſiſtent and diſ- 
ſembling, that in writing to the pope, kings, and lords, both within 
* and without the kingdom, no man knew what to confide in; for, 
e by his deceit and inconſtancy, he not only became a reproach to 
foreigners, but likewiſe to his own ſubjects. 
26. © Although the lands, tenements, goods, and chattels of all 
« the king's ſubjects were not to be ſeized without forfeiture, yet 
« Richard, intending to enervate thoſe laws and cuſtoms, often declared 
« and affirmed, that the life of every ſubject, together with his lands, 
* goods, and chattels, were his, and to be diſpoſed of according t 
% his pleaſure, without being forfeited according to law and juſtice. 

27. By the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, no freeman 
scan be taken or moleſted by the king, but by trial of his peers by 
the law of the land; yet, by appointment of the ſaid king, man) 
of his ſubjects were maliciouſly accuſed, as having ſpoken words to 
the diſhonour of the king, were ſeized and impriſoned, and brought 
*© before a court martial, where being denounced, were not ſuffered 
e to give any other anſwer than that of guilty ; and were not allowed 


* to defend themſelves, otherwiſe than by duel ; and their _— 
| being 
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being young men, of courage, luſty and ſtrong, they had little or 


no chance to eſcape with their lives; whereas the accuſed, being 
old, impotent, lame und infirm, muſt fall a ſacrifice to the malice 
of their unjuſt and implacable enemies. OT 
28. © Though the Englith, by virtue of their allegiance, were ſuf- 
ficiently bound to their king, if they offended in any way, it was 
in his power effectually to puniſh them by the laws and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom: he nevertheleſs, to oppreſs the people, and follow 
his own arbitrary inclinations, ſent letters to the ſeveral counties of 
the kingdom, ſtrictly commanding. his people, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, to take certain oaths, which were likely to have ended in 
the deſtruction of his ſubjects in general; for they were, under their 
ſeals, obliged to give letters, promiſing a ſubmiſſion to his will, 
which was occaſioned through fear, leſt the people ſhould incur his 
diſpleaſure, and ſuffer death for their obſtinacy. 

29. When perſons in the ſpiritual court were proſecuting cauſes 
merely eccleſiaſtical, the king, by prohibitions from the lord chan- 
cellor, endeayoured to put. a ſtop to the ſame ; but the chancellor, 
being a man of probity, honour, and juſtice, refuſed to grant the 
ſaid prohibitions. But Richard not being able to byaſs a man of 
honour and juſtice, againſt the intereſt and welfare of his country, 
wickedly granted the ſame himſelf, under his ſignet; which was 
not only a manifeſt breach of Magna Charta, but contrary to his 
oath, whereby he incurred the ſentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced by the pope againſt the violators of church liberties. 

30. © And the ſaid king, ſurrounded in parliament with an armed 
force, contrary to the laws and rights of the nation, baniſhed Tho- 
mas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, being abſent, could 
not anſwer for himſelf. 

31. © And to ſhew that the ſaid king died in impenitence, we need 
only bring the following clauſe in his will, whereby he ordered to 
be continued thoſe wicked laws and ordinances made at Weſtmin- 
ſter, &c. anno 1398, for inthralling his people, viz. | 

« Allo we will, that the debts of our houſe, chamber, and ward- 
robe being paid,. for which we allow 20,000 J. and the leperous 
and chaplains we appointed to be maintained at Weſtminſter and 
Bermondſey, for which we allow five or fix thouſand marks; the 
reſidue of our gold ſhall remain to our ſucceſſor, upon condition he 
approves, ratifies, confirms, holds, and cauſeth to be holden and 
obſerved, all laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and judgments made, had, 
or done in the parliament held at Weſtminſter, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, in the 21ſt year of our reign, and continued or adjourned 
to Shrewſbury ; and all things done at Coventry, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, in the 22d of our reign ; as alſo what was done at Weſt- 
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minſter, on the 18th of March, in the ſame year, by authority of the 


ſame parliament. 

“But if he ſhall refuſe to do theſe things, then we will, that Tho- 
mas duke of Surrey, Edward duke of Aumarle, John duke of 
Exeter, and William le Scrope earl of Wiltſhire, my debts, &c. as 
aforeſaid, being paid, ſhall have the ſaid reſidue, for the defence of 
the ſtatutes, ordinances, judgments, and ſtabiliments aforeſaid, to 
the utmoſt of their power, yea to death, if it be neceſſary; upon 
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all which things we burthen their conſciences, as they will anſwer it 
at the day of judgment. e | 

32. © The ſaid king, at his manor of Langley,' in the preſence of 
the dukes of Lancaſter and York, and other lords, ſwore on the 
« Euchariſt on the altar, that his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, then 
« preſent, might ſafely truſt him, and that he would forgive him in 
« all things committed againſt his perſon, and that he ſhould never 
ce receive damage from him on that account; yet, notwithſtanding of 
« his mgſt ſolemn oath, he cauſed the ſaid duke, for the ſaid offences, 
ce to be cruelly murdered. | 

33. © Contains a recapitulation of the barbarous uſage of the faid 
« king to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, contrary to the moſt ſolemn 
ce promiſes; and, inſtead of fulfilling the fame, baniſhed the too cre- 
« dulous prelate, againſt whom he obtained his ends by another breach 
c of his oath.” 
REMARK. The reader, by comparing the above characters, will be 
enabled to judge whether that of the partial Abercromby, or that of 
the parliament, deſerves moſt credit; for the firſt, being a friend to 
arbitrary power, is not to be depended on; and by the parliament's 
account of him, his reign ſeems to have been a ſcene of perjury, 
wicked, arbitrary, and iniquitous proceedings. 

As I have inſerted ſomething of a character given of Richard by 
Froiflard, I think it will not be amiſs to add what another learned 
foreigner ſays of the ſaid prince, viz. 75 | 

Thus ended the reign of king Richard; a prince who, in his 
« younger years, ſeemed to have had noble and generous inclinations; 
e but unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by flattery. He 
ce had the advantage to be deſcended from a father and grandfather 
« ſo univerſally eſteemed, that, had he never ſo little anſwered the 
ce nobleneſs of his birth, he might have been one of the moſt glo- 
<« rious that ever wore the Engliſh crown. But, like Edward II. his 
de great-grandfather, he had the weakneſs to give himſelf up to the 
« guidance of his favourites. Accordingly he underwent the ſame 
« fate with that prince, whom he did too much reſemble in every 
ce other reſpect. The chief difference to be obſerved between them 
« is, that Richard was of a more cruel and inflexible temper, and 
e uſurped a more abſolute power than Edward, which rendered him 
« more odious, and leſs lamented.” 

The war which at this time broke out again betwixt Scotland and 
England, was occaſioned by a treaty entered into by king Robert and 
the earl of March. The former, in conſideration of a large ſum of 
money, promiſed to marry the duke of Rothſay, his eldeſt fon, to 
Elizabeth Dunbar, daughter to the ſaid earl. This alliance greatly 
diſturbed the earl of Douglas, who was diffatisfied at the deſigned 
affinity with a rival family in regard to power, and therefore did all he 
could to prevent its conſummation. Accordingly applying to the duke 
of Albany, the prime miniſter, he prevailed with the king to call 2 
council, which repealing the contract, Marjory Douglas, a daughter 
of earl Douglas, was preferred in Elizabeth Dunbar's ſtead, without 
returning the money March had paid, as part of his daughters 
fortune. | 

This indignity and injuſtice was ſo highly reſented by March, that, 
committing the cuſtody of his ſtrong caſtle of Dunbar to Robert _ 
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land, his nephew, he poſted to England; where entering into a ſtrict 

friendſhip with Henry Piercy, commonly called Hotſpur, of the North- 

umbrian family, a great enemy to the name and family of Douglas, 

he joined March with a certain body of men, and made an incurſion 

into the county of Lothian, on the Scotiſh borders, with two thouſand - 

men, and thought to have entered his caſtle of Dunbar; wherein he 

was diſappointed, by his nephew's having delivered it up to his rival, 

by the king's order. N ä 

This diſappointment exaſperated the earl ſo much, that although poet. if. 

the king promiſed to do him juſtice according to law, and deſired him Scor. lib. 16, 

to return to his allegiance and country, . he refuſed to comply; and 

king Henry of England not agreeing to give him up, by virtue of his 

royal protection, the war was continued; when March and Piercy, ad- 

vancing as far as Haddington, committed great ravages, and laid ſiege 

to the caftle of Hales without ſucceſs ; whence proceeding to Linton, 

they were ſo alarmed with the approach of earl Douglas, that, 

leaving their booty and baggage behind, they retired with great preci- 

pitation to Berwick. _ 8 | | | 

Soon after fir Robert Logan, the Scotiſh admiral, failed to attack 

the Engliſh fleet, as they were fiſhing on the Scotiſh coaſt near Aber- 

deen; but having had the misfortune of being beat, it encouraged the 

Engliſh to invade and plunder ſome of the iſles of Orkney. 

And now the truce being expired, Henry often endeavoured to have Rym. re. 

it renewed ; but the Scots being {till in alliance with the French, they tom. viii. 

_ commenced hoſtilities againſt .the Engliſh : wherefore Henry ordered 15 140; 

all his military tenants to be in the field by a certain time, to defend 

England; ſtrictly commanding, that no hoſtility be committed againſt 

the French, or any of their allies, the Scots only excepted. Henry 

being arrived with his army at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, confirmed the 

agreement lately made between his brother and the earl of March 

whereupon the earl, by an indenture, obliged himſelf to do Henry the mid. p. 194; 

ſame homage, fealty, and ſervice he formerly paid to his natural prince: ; 

In conſideration whereof he agreed to grant to March, Chriſtian his 

wife, and their heirs male, an annuity of five hundred marks ſterling ; 

and, as a ſecurity for the performance of articles, put them in poſſeſſion 

of the barony of Somerton in the county of Lincoln, with a right to 

the cuſtoms of St. Butolph, and the manor of Chippeſton in the foreſt 

of Sherwood. 1 

Henry, being on the Scotiſh border, wrote a letter to king Robert, 16ia. p. 153. 

with another to the Scotiſh nobility, requiring them to meet at Edin- 156. 

burgh on the 23d of Auguſt, to do him homage as their ſuperior, and 

direct lord over Scotland, for which he brought the following reaſons, 

viz. That fince the time of Locrinus, the ſon of Brutus, the Scotith 

kings did homage to the kings of Britain and England, as was lately 

done by king William to Henry II. and John his ton, and by Alexan- 

der to king Henry III. and Edward his fon, John Baliol to Edward I. 

and by Edward Baliol to Edward III. | = 

REMARK. This pretended ſuperiority of the crown of England 

over that of Scotland, was begun by that ambitious prince Edward J. 

of England, who having, during the vacancy of the Scotiſh throne by 

the death of queen Margaret, formed a ſcheme to make himſelf maſter 

of the whole iſle of Britain; he cauſed all the publick libraries in Eng- 

land to be ſearched, to diſcoyer * might be found to his purpoſe in 
9 that 
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that reſpe& ; and having diſcovered that wicked and infamous romance 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, biſhop of St. Aſaph, entituled the hiſto 
of Britain, he publiſhed. from it the ſtories of Locrinus and Brutus 
wherein he has been followed by the few Engliſh kings, who haye 
made uſe of it to eſtabliſh the pretended ſuperiority. But Mon. 
mouth's hiſtory being now by all diſcovered to be a mere fable, the 
notion of the ſaid direct dominion is entirely dropt. 

Rym. Feed. King Henry, being advanced as far as Leith with his army, ſent a 

. letter to king Robert and David duke of Rothſay, Robert's eldeſt fon, and 

PE governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, who, having ſeen the two former 
ſent by Henry to the king and community of Scotland, returned for 

anſwer, © That it was ſtrange he ſhould pretend a right to the crown 

ce of Scotland, which might occaſion the ſhedding of much innocent 

<« chriſtian blood; for the avoiding of which, and determining other 

5e diſputes, he offered to meet where the king pleaſed, and to decide 

ce all diſputes by fighting with one, two, or three of his nobility againſt 

<« the like number of Engliſh.” To which Henry returned for an- 

ſwer, © That though the duke of Rothſay ſeemed to have fo great an 

'F « averſion to the ſhedding of chriſtian blood, yet, by his propoſing a 

. ce combat of the nobility, he ſeems not to have thought their blood 
«© was chriſtian.” | 

Abereromb. However, while Henry lay before the caſtle of Edinburgh, the duke 

Arch. vol. i. of Albany ſent him an herald, aſſuring him upon his honour, provided 

p- 216. y s : * : bee P 
he would attend his coming, that he would fight him within the ſpace 
of fix days, and oblige him either to raiſe the fiege, or loſe his life in 
the attempt. This meſſage, 'tis ſaid, was ſo agreeable to Henry, that 

Fl he rewarded the herald with a golden chain, and promiſed, on his royal 

3. word, not to depart thence during the time mentioned. But no battle 

| enſuing, that I can learn, Henry, by the inclemency of weather, fick- 
neſs of his men, and want of proviſions, marched off for England ; and 

Rym. Feed. ſoon after a ſhort truce was made, during which commiſſioners were 

Ev 85, 17 appointed by both nations to meet at Kelſo, and agree to a final peace. 

Buchan, Hig, Henry's behaviour, on this occaſion, is by Buchanan miſtaken for 

Scot. lib. 10. an act of lenity towards the Scots, in return for their generous treat- 
ment of the duke of Lancaſter, Henry's father, during his exile in 
Scotland: but more reaſon have they who aſcribe it to his policy; for 
being of opinion that the caſtle could not hold out ſo long, he was in 
hopes not only of taking it, but alſo the duke of Rothſay, its governor, 
priſoner along with it. If this was the reaſon, Henry ſoon found him- 
ſelf miſtaken; for Rothſay, by his gallant defence, held it out many 
days after the time aforeſaid. 

An. 1401. The queen, Archibald earl of Douglas,. and other perſons of the 
firſt quality, dying about this time, who had been a check upon the 
vicious actions of the duke of Rothſay, the king's eldeſt ſon, he gave? 
looſe to his wicked inclinations, by not only debauching the nobility 
wives and daughters, but virgins that were devoted to the ſervice of 
God. © Complaint whereof being made to the king, he reſented thoſe 

Boet. Hiſt. outrages to ſuch a degree, that he ordered his brother, the duke of Al- 

Scot. lib. 16. pany, then prime miniſter, and uncle to the prince, to arreſt him, 
which was an acceptable piece of ſervice to him, as intending to put 
in for the crown himſelf. Accordingly he committed him priſoner to 
the caſtle of Falkland, with a view to ſtarve him to death ; which being 


diſcovered to certain women, they did all they could to fave him, b 
| occaſionally 
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occaſionally ſupplying him with proviſions, But this ſtory having ſo 
much of the Roman charity in it, it may probably be an invention of 
Boece's own. Be that as it will, tis ſaid that Rothſay ſoon after 
periſhed under the barbarous treatment of his cruel and inhuman 
uncle. „ 12 75 
The peace between the two nations drawing towards an end, the 
earl of March, and Gavin Dunbar, his ſon, who were then at the 
Engliſh court, did all they could to bring about a war; and, for their 


An. 1402. 


encouragement, Henry granted to the father a penſion or annuity of Rymer's Fed. 
400 J. ſterling, and to his ſon one of 40 l. per annum, which were dom. wil. 


to be continued during the Scotiſh war. In conſideration whereof the 
earl engaged, at his own expence, to maintain twelve men at arms, 
and twenty archers on horſeback, with their attendants, with whom 
and his confederates he greatly harraſſed the Scotiſh borders wherever 
he came. | | 

For the ſuppreſſion of which, and preventing the like in time com- 
ing, Archibald earl of Douglas was appointed general, who, dividing 
his army into ſmall bodies, traverſed the country, and prevented abun- 
dance of miſchief which muſt otherwiſe have happened ; and making 
an incurſion into the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
brought home a conſiderable booty. But Patrick Hepburn, the 
younger, of Hales, was not ſo lucky; for, on his return homewards, 
he was attacked and routed at Weſt-Niſbet in the county of Merſe, by 
the earl of March, who, having cut off the greateſt part of his army, 
took many of his officers and others priſoners. 
This loſs came not alone, but was attended with one of a much 
worſe conſequence ; for Douglas, willing to retrieve it, was entirel 
defeated, himſelf wounded and taken priſoner, by the earls of March 
and Northumberland, at Homeldon-hill, near the village of Waller, 
(probably Wooler) in which a number of the Scotiſh nobility were 
ſlain, with other perſons of diſtinction; among whom was Murdoch 
Stuart, earl of Fife, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Albany, and grandſon 
to the king. Henry was fo well pleaſed with this victory, that he ſent 
congratulatory letters to the earl of Northumberland, Henry Hotſpur, 
his ſon, and the earl of March. To the firſt he granted the earldom 
of Douglas, with the vales of Eſkdale, Liddiſdale, and Lauderdale, 
the barony of Selkirk, foreſt of Etrick, and generally all the lands, 
caſtles, manors, &c. belonging to the houſe of Douglas ; but thoſe 
lands being to be conquered, the Piercys thought they were not a ſuf- 
ficient reward for their great ſervices, and were diſpleaſed at the king's 
demanding of them the priſoners taken in the late engagement: the 
earl of Fife they bad already given up; but as to the reſt, they intended 
to be gainers by their ranſoms. The malcontents, on this occaſion, were 
encouraged by Owen Glendour, a Welſhman, who had revolted from 
the Engliſh; and becoming maſter of Edmond Mortimer, the Engliſh 
earl of March, lawful heir to the crown, the ſeveral powers repaired 
to court, and deſired the king to grant him his liberty: to which an- 
ſwer was made, that the earl of March was not made priſoner on his 
account, or in his ſervice ; but willingly ſuffered himſelf to be taken, 
becauſe he would not oppoſe Glendour and his accomplices, wherefore 

enry would neither ranſom nor relieve him. This anſwer ſo nettled 


Ibid. p. 289: 


An. 1403. 
Rym. Fad. 
tom. vili. p. 
289. 


Each Fiſt. 


P- 423, 424. 
&c. 


Hotſpur, that he ſaid The heir of the realm was robbed of his right, 
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« and the robber would not allow him part of his own for his re. 
e demption.“ 0 . N STE. 
Hotſpur, leaving the king's preſence in a great fury, refolved to ſet 
up the earl of March for king; whoſe deliverance he not only pro- 
cured, but entered into a confederacy with Glendour and the Scotiſh 


priſoners, particularly the earl of Douglas, whom they not only 


Rym. Fœd. 
tom. viii. 


p. 323, 324. 


Ibid. p. 318. 


Boet. Hiſt. 


Scot. lib. 16. 
Buchao: Hiſt, 
Scot. lib. 10. 


releaſed without ranſom, but appointed him -governor of Berwick. 
The earl of March continued faithful to king Henry, and ſaved his 
life at the deciſive battle of Shrewſbury, wherein the brave Hotſpur 
was killed, and earl Douglas made priſoner. Henry, on this occaſion, 
to ſhew his gratitude to the Scotiſh earl of March, and to his ſonGayin 
Dunbar, gave to the father the guardianſhip of the manor and barony 
of Ryme and Crofts in the county of Lincoln, with all the lands which 
belonged to the late Hotſpur, during the infancy of the ſon and heir 
of fir Thomas de Umphraville; together with the revenues of the ho- 
ſpital in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, London: and to Dunbar, the eatl's fon, he 
gave the village of Newburn and lordſhip of Ham. 1 555 


= 


A pretender to the crown of England repreſenting the king Richard, 
being arrived in Scotland, he was entertained by king Robert as the 
real Richard; which ſo affected king Henry, that he did all in his 
power to compromiſe matters with the Scots; to which end he not only 
endeayoured, by the French ambaſſadors at his court, on their wa 
to Scotland, to bring about an accommodation; but . Robert not 
agreeing to the terms, did not name his ambaſſadors for the con- 
greſs till May, in the year 1404, who, with the Engliſh, were not 
only impowered to treat concerning the redemption of the earls of 
Fife and Douglas, but to conclude a peace or truce; and being met at 
Pontefract on the 6th of July, agreed to one, which was to commence 
on the 2oth of the ſame month, and continue till the feaſt of Eaſter in 
the following year. In the interim, a congreſs was to be held at Han- 
denſtank, to treat of a final peace. 5 

King Robert, in the decline of life, having loſt his eldeſt ſon, the 
duke of Rothſay, by the perfidy of Robert duke of Albany his brother, 
uncle to the ſaid duke, and being worn out with age, ſickneſs, and 
grief, he left the government, and retired to the iſle of Bute, to ſpend 
the remainder of his days in ſolitude; where his only care was to 
fecure his other ſon James, a hopeful youth of fourteen years of age, 


from the defigns of his wicked and barbarous uncle the duke of Al- 


bany ; for the better ſecuring of whom, Robert was adviſed by Henry 
Wardlaw, biſhop of St. Andrews, the young prince's tutor, to ſend 
him to the court of France to be educated ; which the king approving 
of, a veſſel was prepared to carry him thither, and being attended 
Henry earl of Orkney, and a certain biſhop, he ſet out for France, wi 
letters recommendatory from his father to the king of England, left he 
ſhould by ſtreſs of weather, or otherwiſe, be obliged to put into ſome 
port of that kingdom, ſetting forth the great hardſhips be lay under, 


who had one ſon taken away by the moſt inbuman barbarity, which 


But the prince's ſhip, being on the coaſt of England, was attac 


obliged him to find a ſanctuary for the other in a foreign country: he 


alſo reminded him of the viciſſitudes of fortune, and endeavoured by 


- 


all means to move compaſſion, and to obſerve the laws of wa og 
* 
certain Engliſh ſhips, who having taken her, conducted the prince 


with his attendants to court; whence the biſhop making bis **. 
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it occaſioned the prince and earl to be ſent priſoners to the tower of 
London. | . e 34 
This happened during the truce agreed on in the preceding year, Rym. Feeder, 
which was to continue till the feaſt of Eaſter in the year 140 5. But om. viii. 
Robert not approving of the terms, king Henry named commiſſioners, “ 
both in the months of Auguſt and September, to treat with thoſe to 
be named by Robert, upon the foot of the treaty of Handenſtank, who 
were appointed by Robert in the month of May, anno 1404. Duiing 
this interval a congreſs was to be held at Handenſtank, to bring about 
a laſting peace. WF | 
In the mean time, Robert received an account of the capture of his 
ſon James by the Engliſh. This melancholy news affected the aged 
king to ſuch a degree, that he had like to have fainted amongſt his 
domeſticks; but which not long ſurviving, it appears that he only 
reigned fifteen years, though by all our authors he is faid to have died 
in the ſixteenth year of his reign. This ſhews that our writers have 
only copied one another, without giving themſelves the trouble to con- 
ſult either our records or, manuſcripts, which would have prevented 
their blundering in ſo ſhameful a manner: beſides, they would have 
been thereby enabled to have given us a fuller and better account of 
the conduct of the duke of Albany, in reſpe& to the duke of Rothſay's 
murder, which is only mentioned by Boece, and no other writer before 
him, that I can learn; whereas Winton, who was cotemporary with 
the duke, ſpeaks always of him with great reſpect. But as a modern 
| writer has given us a full relation of that affair, it will not be amiſs to 
inſert it, which is of the following tenor, viz. 5 | | 
« The little credit authors deſerve, makes me timorous, when J Abercromb. 
ce have no other to depend upon, and almoſt afraid of my havin _ E 
<« been miſled by them in the accounts I have given of the death gg 
<« the duke of Rothſay. The reaſon of my doubt is, that I have ſeen 
© no author, before Boethius, that relates it in ſo injurious a manner 
ce to the memory of the duke of Albany. Winton, who was cotem- d 
ce porary with that prince, ſpeaks always of him with great reſpect, 
* and though he much regrets the death of his nephew, does not 
ce aſcribe it to him; nor does the accurate writer of the Extracta Chro- 
5 nicis Scotiæ blame him. He tells us, indeed, that Ramorgny, a falſe 
and deceitful, though otherwiſe a man of good parts, made it his 
<« buſineſs to create a difference betwixt the nephew and his uncle; 
ce and that Rothſay was arreſted by Albany, and confined to the caſtle 
« of Falkland, where he was lodged in a decent room till he died of 
<« a dyſentery ; or, adds he, according to others, of hunger. 
“He tells us likewiſe, that earl Douglas, who was brother-in-law 
ce to the duke of Rothſay, was one who firſt ſeized his ſword ; which 
* ſhews he acted in concert with Albany, by an order from the king; 
as it alſo does that Douglas did not reſent the murder of his brother- 
in-law, who, had he lived, would have raiſed his ſiſter to be a 
queen, whereby it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that he did not 
believe Rothſay was murdered. And I am poſitively of opinion, 
that though the king, might have been ſuſpicious of his brother, and 
therefore removed his ſurviving ſon from danger, yet the pitiful let- 
ter he is faid to have written to the king of England on that occaſion, 
is like many others of Boethius's compoſure, and juſt as genuine as 
7K ©, * thele 
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Wolſing. Hiſt, 


Buchan. Hiſt. 
Scot. lib. 10. 


An. 1405. 
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« thoſe. the ſaid author has faid to have paſſed between 
king Ederus and the Roman emperor Julius Cæſar. N 
« Had king Robert made ſuch horrid complaints, and inveighed ſo 
e bitterly againſt his brother, tis more than | a aj we ſhould haye 
<« heard of it from Engliſh writers, who, inſtead of that, only tell us 
« that the reaſon. given to king Henry for the voyage of James is, that 
ce he might be educated and brought up in the polite arts of the French 
« nation: adding, that on this Henry became merry, and ſaid, That, 
« if the Scots had been kind, they would have intruſted him with the 
education of their prince, ſeeing he was not ignorant of the French 
< language.” A by . 9 
Robert, in his outward appearance, was of a beautiful make and 
form, inferior to none of his cotemporaries; and had all the accom- 
pliſhments neceflary to form a good prince. His life and converſation 
were harmleſs and exemplary. He was very merciful, and charitable 
to the poor; a dutiful ſon, a tender father, and a loving huſband. He 
had two ſons, David duke of Rothſay, and James I. and one daugh- 
ter, who was firft married to James Kennedy of Drummuir, then to 
George Douglas earl of Angus, and afterwards to lord Graham, by all 


the Scotiſh 


* 


of whom ſhe had divers children, eminent for their loyalty, reli ion, 


and other good qualities. The earl of Caſſils is deſcended of the firſt 


marriage, the duke of Douglas of the ſecond, and the laird of Fintry 
of the third 


roy] 1 | Jamss I. | 

The captivity of James, the king's only ſon, by the Engliſh, had no 
ſooner brought his father's grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave, in the year 
1405, than James (though our own hiſtorians, who wrote his life, date 
his acceſſion to the crown in the year 1424) was owned as king, both 


by his own ſubjects and other ſtates of Europe, and in particular he 


Winton's 
MSS. Advo- 
cates Lib. 


was acknowledged as ſuch by Henry IV. and V. kings of England, in 


whoſe cuſtody he was before his redemption from captivity : ſo in all 
the charters granted by him, he dates the beginning of his reign in the 
year 1405. And we are told by one of our own cotemporary writers, 
that, upon the death of king Robert, a convention of the ſtates was 
held at Scone, wherein the right and title of James, their captivated 
ſovereign, unjuſtly ſeized and detained by Henry, contrary to law and 
juſtice, was confirmed. 

And to thew, in ſome meaſure, that the duke of Albany was not, 
according to Boece, the murderer of the duke of Rothſay, he was no 


ſooner, upon the death of the king his brother, appointed regent of 


Ry Mm. Fced. 
tom. vii. 


p. 414, 415» 


Scotland by the ſtates of the kingdom, than he made an attempt for 
the relief of his nephew and ſovereign from his dureſs in England, as 
is evident by king Henry's ordering, in the beginning of September, 
all his military tenants to take arms, to withſtand the duke of Albany, 
the pretended governor of Scotland, who was about to invade England, 
notwithſtanding the truce then ſubſiſting; and being reſolved to diſtreſs 
the regent on this occaſion as much as poſſible, he granted a commil- 
fion to the biſhop of Down in Ireland, to treat with Donald lord of the 
ies, his brother, and their vaſſals in the ſeveral iſles, about a final 
peace, alliance, and friendſhip, between him and his ſubjects of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the ſaid Donald and John, and their people in all 
their iſlands. But inſtead of a war, for which all things ſeem to _ 

| | en 
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been ready, a treaty was begun about the middle of September, the 
truce prolonged, and a war prevented. _ 

And notwithſtanding what we have been told by Boece, of the waltng. Hit. 
cruelty and barbarity of Albany; yet, if Engliſh writers may be P. 375: 
believed, he was a very good, valuable, and incorruptible prince. 
Walſingham ſays, © a great deal of money was employed in ſecret 
practices amongſt a treacherous ſet of people, who undertook to 
« deliver up the earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolph into the 
« hands of king Henry, in exchange for ſome priſoners of their own 
« nation. But fir David Fleming of Cumbernauld, a man of great 
c honour, gave them notice of the intended treachery, and afliſted 
« them in making their eſcape to Wales: adding, that fir David was 
« ſlain for his kindneſs, juſtice, and hoſpitality, by thoſe he had diſ- 

« appointed of their hopes, and that his murder filled all Scotland 
with broils and diſcord; and to avoid the danger that might ariſe 
« from thence, prince James was ſent abroad.” _ 

This relation ſeems ſo very inconſiſtent, that there is ſcarcely the 
leaſt probability of its being true; which, in one reſpect, is manifeſt 
by the records of Wigton, which ſay that fir David was alive in the 
year 1406, and the prince went abroad in the year 1405. 

The truce drawing towards an end, Gilbert chancellor of Scotland An. 1406. 
and biſhop of Aberdeen, the biſhop of Dunkeld, earl of Crawford, _ 
&c. were appointed commiſſioners to prolong it, which they did ſoon p. 461. 
after, and it was well kept all the following year. The only things 

remarkable in that year were, 1ſt, That the Scotiſh earl of March, 
who, by his rebellion in favour of England, had done Scotland ſo much 
hurt, having quarrelled with the dean and chapter of Lincoln, was An. 1407. 
impeached for the murder of one John Bleſwell of Nanenby ; but king Fm. Fad. 
Henry, for the great ſervices done by the faid earl, granted not only a * "oy 
remiſſion to himſelf, but alſo to his ſon and thirty-ſeven of his domeſ- | 
ticks, for all crimes, tranſgreſſions, murders, treaſons, &c. 2d, In 
the month of June following, king James was removed from his dureſs Ibid. p. 484. 
in the tower of London, (where he had been cruelly and unjuſtly 
confined a priſoner fince his being ſeized) to Nottingham-caſtle, where 
he was entertained more kindly, and, though confined, ſhewn all the 
reſpect due to his character; inſomuch that king Henry, at his inter- An. 1408. 
ceſſion, and that of his own ſon's, commanded two gentlemen, who 
had fought long and bravely in preſence of the court, to deſiſt. Nor 
was Henry unwilling to oblige the Scotiſh priſoners, who had been in 
England ſince the battles of Homeldon and Shrewſbury ; for he allowed 
the earl of Douglas to return home, on condition either to return, or Rym. Fed. 
pay his ranſom: for the performance of which, David, eldeſt ſon to dom. vii. 
the earl of Caithneſs, John Stuart, ſon to the regent, &c. were given!“ 
as hoſtages. And though Henry continued to diſturb the regent, by 
encouraging the defection of Donald of the Iſles, the truce was never- 
theleſs prolonged from Eaſter in this year to that of anno 1409. 

This truce no ſooner expired, than the people of Teviotdale ran to An. 1409. 
arms, and reduced the ſtrong caſtle of Jedburgh, which had been in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ever ſince the battle of Durham, for which 
reaſon the regent reſolved to have it demoliſhed. | 

This loſs was followed by another of worſe conſequence to the Eng- Extract. 
liſh; which was that of the Scotiſh earl of March, who had been in rebel - Chron. Scot. 


lion againſt his country, and gained two battles in favour of Henry, 
I 2 preſerved 
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Scot. lib. 10. 


An. 1410. 
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preſerved his life and crown, and had been rewarded, in an ample 
manner for his ſervices ; tho' Buchanan tells us, that he had not an 
honourable ſubſiſtence in England ; which 1s falſe, as appears by un- 
queſtionable authority. But that he could not obtain aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh to recover his paternal eſtate in Scotland, is not to be wan. 
dered at, ſeeing Henry did all in his power to keep peace with Scotland, 
till a more favourable opportunity offered, which that it ſoon after did 
will preſently appear. 1 fy 8 | 

March, having ſued for and obtained pardon, returned to Scotland, 
and being received by the regent favourably, was put in poſſeſſion of 


all his lands, caſtles, &c. thoſe of Lochmaban and Annan only ex- 


cepted, which were given to earl Douglas, to indemnify him for the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained. And that March left England with king 
Henry's conſent, I think, is not to be doubted, ſeeing he was ſent 
ambaſſador to the Engliſh court about two years after. When March 
arrived in Scotland, there ſeems to have been neither peace nor war; 
for neither Henry nor the regent being inclined to proſecute the war, 
there was a great appearance of peace; and a truce being concluded 
in the year 1410, it was ratified by a letter from the regent to Henry, 
in the month of May following: but it being wrote in a degree of 
arrogance quite unbecoming a regent, beginning as followeth, ©* To 


the moſt excellent prince Henry, by the grace of God, king of the 


Rym, Fad. 


tom. viii. p. 


639. 


Id. ibid. 


Abercromb. 

Mart. Atch. 

vol. ii. p. 239. 
An. 1411. 


« Engliſh, our moſt dear couſin, Robert, by the ſame grace, ſon to 
* the king of Scotland, duke of Albany, earl of Fife and Monteith, 


« and governor of the kingdom of Scotland; the expreſſion of © the 
« grace of God,” and that in another place of © our ſubjects of Scotland,” 
was no-ways pleafing to king Henry, which occaſioned his ſhewing little 
or no regard to the regent's letter; which fo irritated the duke, that, 
having aſſembled a conſiderable army in the month of July following, 
he threatened to invade England, if Henry would not likewiſe fign 
the ſaid truce: for the preventing of which, that monarch ſum- 
moned all his military tenants to attend him againſt a certain day, to 


invade Scotland. However, he could not defend the ſtrong fortreſs of 


Faſtcaſtle, in the Merſe, which was obliged to ſurrender, with its go- 
vernor, who, by frequent ſallies, committed great depredations in the 
neighbourhood. | 

Some are of opinion, that king Henry's not ratifying the truce was 
not owing to Albany's letter, but to Donald lord of the Ifles, who 
was making great preparations for war, to fulfil the treaty conciuded 
between him and Henry to recover the earldom of Roſs, given by 
Albany the regent to the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, in prejudice 
to Donald, whoſe right to it was as follows, viz. He and his prede- 
ceſſors had maintained themſelves in a ftate of independency for about 
the ſpace of eighty years, which Donald ſeems to have had a better 
title to than many of his progenitors ; for Walter Leſly, a man nobly 
born, ſucceeded to the eſtate and honours of the ancient earls of Roſs, 
in right of his wife, who was a daughter of that family. He had by 
her a ſon named Alexander, who ſucceeded him, and a daughter 
Margaret, who was married to the lord of the Iſles. Alexander mar- 
ried a daughter of the regent, and, dying young, left only one daugh- 
ter, called Euphorme, who being much deformed, according to ſome, 
took upon her the veil in the nunnery of North-Berwick. The regent, 
being her grandfather, procured from her the earldom of Roſs, in 


favour 


- bk at. Bd. 4 _ — 
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favour of John earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to the prejudice ß 
Donald the iſlander, who being the ſon of Margaret, ſon to the laſt 
carl of Roſs, was without doubt the neareſt. He claimed his right 
accordingly : but juſtice being denied him by Albany, Donald and his 
brother had. recourſe to king Henry, and entered into treaty with 
him; and Henry, to favour the violent meaſures reſolved on, ſuffered 
the truce between the two nations to expire; and when it was renewed 
by commiſſioners on both ſides, he reflaſed to accept it; whereupon 
hoſtilities: commenced on both ſides. <3 Fleas 52 ar 
Donald, ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe, and ſtrengthened by 
his alliance with king Henry, whoſe troops committed great depreda- 
tions in the ſouthern parts of Scotland; judged it now time to break 
in upon the northern parts of the country; and having raiſed ten 
thouſand men within his own iſles, and putting himſelf at their head; 
made a deſcent on the continent; and having without oppoſition ſeized 
on the lands in diſpute, the people were willing to return to. the ſub- 
jection of their antient lord; but Donald, not ſatisfied with that, con- 
tinued his march through Roſs to Murray, and arriving with his army 
at the village of Harlew in Garioch, was ſtopped by Alexander Stuart 
earl of Mar, the regent's nephew. A long and bloody battle. enſued, 
to which at laſt only night put an end : it was fought with ſuch deſpe- 
ration on both fides, that it was a queſtion to whom the victory belong- 
ed. But Mar having continued on the field of battle during the fol- 
lowing night, Donald, with the remains of his army, marched home- 
ward, without any great moleſtation from the ſhattered remains of Mar's 
army ; while incurſions, or a petty war, was continued on the borders 
by both the Scotiſh and Engliſh nations. N | -” 
The regent not deeming it ſufficient to beat the rebel Donald in Boet. Hiſt. 
battle, fitted out a number of ſhips to drive him from his retreat in . 
the iſles; of which Donald receiving intelligence, propoſed terms of ac- 
commodation, which, according to my author, were, that he ſhould 
beg pardon, promiſe ſatisfaction for the injury done, and ſwear, that 
thenceforth he never would attempt any thing againſt the government. 
In the years 1414, 1415, and 1416, both the lord of the iſles and 
the Scotiſh earl of March were included in the treaties of thoſe times, 
agreed on between the kings of England and France, as their allies ; 
as they likewiſe were by the king of England ſoon after, though to 
their country they were both very pernicious rebels, and deſtructive 
enemies. However, Donald's ſubmiſſion was followed by a truce 
in the month of May, anno 1412, This for certain reaſons not tak- An. 1412. 
ing effect, divers commiſſioners were again named to renew the treaty, ak — 
who were again diſappointed by the death of king Henry, who was 737. 
ſucceeded by his ſon Henry V. on the twentieth of May in the year 
1413. The firſt thing he did the day following, for their greater An. 1413. 
ſecurity, was more cloſely to confine the Scotiſh priſoners, viz. the 
unfortunate king James, the earl of Fife, William Douglas of Dal- 
keith, and William Giffard, in the tower of London. Whether this 
was done with a view to. prevent their eſcape, in this time of hurry 
and confuſion, does not appear; though we have ſome reaſon to be- Rym. rod. 
lieve it was not, ſeeing in the month of April following, he ordered tom. ix. p. 5. 
divers Scotiſhmen of diſtinction to be ſet at liberty. | | | 
This generoſity of king Henry's, with others, looked like a happy 
prelude to the Scotiſh king's freedom, which might have been reaſon- 
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ably hoped ; for, conſidering their having been educated much alike. 
and being much of the ſame age, they might have contracted a friend. 
ſhip not eafily to be diſſolved. And Albany, the regent, having . 
ſeems been more careful for the intereſt of his on family, and that 
of the Scotiſh priſoners, than for the king's redemption,” now con. 
ſcious of his remiſſneſs, exerted himſelf for James's delivery. To 


8 which end he ſent no leſs than three embaſſies, at the head of which 


40, 79- 


was the earl of Buchan, to treat of that and of the redemption of 
the earl of Fife, and other Scotiſh priſoners of diſtinCtion, with a power 
to confirm, renew, or prolong. the truce between the two nations: 
that concluded the year before proved very defective ;. wherefore a 
new one was agreed on between Scotland, England, and France, till 


An. 1414. the firſt of June, in the year 1414. But the negotiations relating to 


king James not having had the deſired effect, he was in the month of 
Auguſt conducted from the tower of London to the caſtle of: Windfor, 
where, towards his maintenance, and that of the earl of Fife and 
others, was paid out of the Engliſh exchequer, for the ſpace of three 
hundred days, the ſum of three hundred pounds ſterling ; a pitiful 
allowance for a king, and fo numerous a family of perſons of ſo great 


Ibid. p. 44. diſtinction: and in the month of February following, king Henry 


Thid. p. 91, 
92, 


Ibid. p. 244. 


having appointed fir John Pelham guardian or keeper of James's per- 
fon, he was, for his yearly entertainment, allowed the ſum of ſeven 
hundred pounds ſterling, notwithſtanding the Engliſh inſiſted upon 
two thouſand pounds ſterling from the Scots, which was promiſed to 
be paid by them as ſoon as their king was ſet at libertg. 
During the truce which had been prolonged between the nations 
aforeſaid, till the Candlemas following, the Scots raiſed an army, 
which making a formidable appearance on the borders, alarmed all 
England, and made them prepare againſt the impending danger. But 
Henry, more inclinable to a war with France, . was unwilling to break 
with the Scots. This gave riſe to a treaty which occaſioned the earl of 
Fife's liberty, who was to be exchanged for the young Henry Percy, 
lon of Henry Percy commonly called Hotſpur, and grandſon to the 
late earl of Northumberland. In conſideration whereof the earl was 
obliged to reſtore the right and lawful heir of that family, who had 
been detained in Scotland many years. | 


Purſuant to this agreement, Robert Stuart, ſon and heir to the 


An. 1415. earl of Fife, George Dunbar ſon to the earl of March, and divers 


others of the principal Scotiſh nobility, and chief men of the nation, 
were appointed to conduct the young earl of Northumberland to the 
Scotiſh border, and to receive in exchange for him the earl of Fife, 
who for that end ſet out for Scotland; but being either recalled or 
ſtopped on the road, he endeavoured to make his eſcape, and was 
retaken by Ralph Padſay, to whom king Henry granted an annuity of 
twenty pounds ſterling a year, as a reward for this ſervice. 
What occaſioned the earl of Fife's attempting to make his eſcape, 
when he was to have exchanged ſlavery for liberty, is not eaſily to 
be accounted for; unleſs we ſuppoſe, when on the road to Scotland, 
he was recalled by order of Henry, out of reſentment to the Scots, 
who had ſome time before renewed their antient league with France, 
which irritated Henry to the laſt degree; who being intent on a War 
with France, was apprehenſive that this renewal would prove very 
detrimental to his intereſt in the proſecution of his war againſt that 


nation: 
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nation2 w. wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that Henry did all i in 


his power to prevent the bad conſequences ſuch a TP might be 
attended with, which muſt have occaſioned a war with Scotland As, 
well as with France. _. 

Now, as already hinted; Henry, having a pon propenſity tõ a war 
with France, his nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, were divided 
in their opinion, with reſpect both to that and Scotland; ſome were 
for beginning with France; the reaſons were drawn from the cir- 
cumſtances of the French at that time, viz. The weakneſs of their king, 
and the diviſions that raged in all the cities and places of the king- 
dom. Others were firſt for a war with Scotland, inſinuating it 2 
more adviſable to begin with that people, who, being nearer, were 
more open to invaſions, deſtitute of a king, and leſs powerful, who 
would probably become an eaſy prey to ſuch forces as the king could 
bring into the field ; and when conquered, would be a, great ſtep. to 
the conqueſt of France : whereas, if the firſt attempt was made againſt 
France, he muſt leave the Scots, his certain enemies, behind him, ready 


to catch at all opportunities to retaliate the miſchiefs done, or intended, 


to their allies. To which it was replied, that as France is the root and 
ſupport of Scotland, if it be pulled up, the branches muſt fade, and 
fall of courſe : then what can hinder, this at preſent, ſeeing the tree is, 
thaken by oppoſite factions, which rend it in pieces? 

The latter prevailing, the Scots no. ſooner | received advice that 
France was to be invaded, than they ran to arms to invade England; 
but were prevented by intelligence, that the truce between England 
and France was prolonged from the firſt of May to the eighth of 
June, and from the tenth of June to the fifteenth of July. 
- Henry being now ready to enter on his French expedition, the 

nt of Scotland, to divert him from his enterprize, raiſed an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, wherewith he threatened to beſiege Berwick. 
both by ſea and land : but as it does not appear that the fiege of that, 
place was then undertaken, it may be preſumed, that the wiſe mea=-, 
ſures taken by Henry before his departure for France, revented it. 
Nothing was done in Britain this year, as to martial affairs, but the 
taking and burning of Penrith in England, and Dumfries in Scotland. 

As the Scots at this time were allies to the French, it will not be 


Rym. Feed: 
tom. ix. p. 
225, 262, 


2563, 307, 310. 


amiſs to give an account of the tranſaktion at this period, between the 


Engliſh and French nations. 

King Henry having reſolved to onal France, to recover his right 

in that country, began to make preparations for an expedition thither; 
the hiſtory whereof, to avoid the imputation of partiality, I ſhall 
give from Rapin, a French hiſtorian, who, from his relation to France, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have been partial in reſpe& to the Engliſh, 
which pleaſe to take as follows: 
Every thing being ready for the departure, Henry ordered all his 
troops to repair immediately to Soutl ampton, where they were ta 
embark ; and went thither himſelf. to give orders, as the troops, and 
& tranſports arrived. Whilſt he was thus employed, he gave freſh 
powers to Philip Morgan, to conclude a treaty of alliance with the 
* duke of Burgundy. This ſhews, that the duke, who was till at 
the court of France, held private intelligence with Henry, and had 
probably conduced very much to engage him in this undertaking, 
The treaty, however, was not concluded till two years after. 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
* Henry was preparing to depart about the end of July, or beginning 
of Auguſt ; moſt part of his troops were now embarked, when he had 


notice of a ging N againſt his perſon, formed by thoſe whom 


he thought to have had leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect. If we believe the 
Engliſh hiſtorians, the court of France, dreading the ſucceſs of the 
war, employed a vaſt ſum of money to bribe men to kill the king. 
They mount this ſum to a million of livres, which is no wonder, 
conſidering the quality of the perſons concerned in the plot, namely, 
Richard earl of Cambridge, brother of the duke of Vork, Henry 
Scroope, lord treaſurer, who commonly lay in the fame room with 
the king, and Thomas Grey, a. knight of Northumberland, ang 
privy counſellor. ene, 

te It is not very certain, however, that they had a deſign upon the 
king's life, at leaſt the earl of Cambridge's confeſſion, extant in the 


collection of the publick records, contains nothing like it. It only 


appears, that they had conſpired to ſet the earl of March, the 


Engliſh earl, at their head, and conduct him where they hoped to 
raiſe an army, by making uſe of the name of Richard II. as if he 
were ſtill alive. That if they could not deceive the people by a 
means ſo frequently practiſed, their intent was to publiſh a manifeſts, 
in the name of the earl of March, inviting the. people to reſtore 


that prince to his rights, uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter. As 


they could not make uſe of the ear] of March's name, without 
having him in their power, or at leaſt in their party, they could 
not help informing him of the plot. The ear] was greatly em- 
barraſſed, when the ſecret was told him. A crown, which he be- 
lieved to be his lawful right, was worth the pains of running ſome 
riſk to obtain. But, on the other hand, he was ſatisfied the con- 
ſpirators acted not from a motive of juſtice or affection for his per- 
ſon. Beſides, the uncertainty of the iſſue could not but diſcourage 
him. Mean while, he was preſſed very earneſtly to enter into the 
conſpiracy. In ſhort, not being able to reſolve immediately, he 


defired time to conſider of ſo important an affair ; and it was with 


great difficulty that he obtained the reſt of that day. During this 
interval, he made ſuch reflections as induced him to acquaint the 
king with the whole. | 1 
« Henry, ſurprized at the news, immediately ordered the conſpi- 
rators to be ſeized, who, confeſſing their guilt, were condemned 
and executed. The earl of Cambridge and ſir Thomas Grey were 
beheaded, but the lord Scroope ſuffered the uſual puniſhment of 
traitors. 

c This affair detaining Henry at Southampton longer than he ima- 
gined, he could not fail till the 18th or 19th of Auguſt. His fleet 
conſiſted of fifteen hundred tranſport ſhips, in which were em- 


| barked fix thouſand men at arms, and twenty thouſand archers, 


making in all an army of about fifty thouſand men. He was at- 
tended by the earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwall, Saliſbury, Hun- 
tington, with many others of the nobility. On the 21ſt of Auguſt 
he landed his troops at Havre de Grace in Normandy, and without 
loſs of time marched to Harfleur, about nine miles diſtant. That 
place was ſtrong and well ſtored : a little before four hundred men 
at arms were ſent thither, beſides a great number of neighbouring 


nobles who came there. The garriſon made a vigorous' N 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 

« but however was forced to capitulate; and promiſed to ſurrender 
« the place, unleſs relieved within three days. The term being ex- 
e pired, and no relief come, Henry took poſſeſſion of the town, and 
« expelling the inhabitants, planted an Engliſh colony in their room, 
« as Edward III. had formerly done at Calais. 2 55 

« 'This place being of the utmoſt importance, Henry would not 
« depart till . it was entirely repaired, and put in a good ſtate of de- 
« fence. In the mean while he ſent a written challenge to the dau- 
« phin, offering; to decide all their differences by a fingle combat be- 
« tween their two perſons. Theſe differences, according to the king's 
« notion, concerned no leſs than the whole kingdom of France. If 


he directed himſelf to the dauphin, it was becauſe of his father's 


« diſtemper, which rendered him incapable of accepting ſuch a chal- 
« lenge. But as it was not in the dauphin's power to hazard, in a 


« ſingle combat, the crown of France, which did not belong to him, 


« Henry offered, in caſe he was conqueror, to let king Charles enjoy 
« it during his life. Moreover, he proteſted this propoſal wholly from 
« himſelf, without any ſuggeſtion from his council or family, there- 
« fore could not be prejudicial to his rights, or thoſe of his ſucceſſors. 
“ This challenge was dated at Harfleur, September 16, 1415. It 
ce does not appear that the dauphin returned any anſwer. 

« The conqueſt of Harfleur might have rendered Henry ſatisfied 
« with the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, begun a little too late, if, 
« on the other hand, the ill ſtate of his army had not exceedingly 
« troubled him. The flux, which was got amongſt his troops, had 
« made, and ſtill did make, ſuch ravage, that not above a fourth of 
ec his army were able to bear arms: the diſtemper had not ſeized the 
« common ſoldiers only, but even the moſt conſiderable perſons were 
« not free from it; the biſhop of Norwich, and the earl of Suffolk, 
te were already dead of it; the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, 
ce the earl of Arundel, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, were 
« fo dangerouſly ill, that they were obliged to return to England in 
« hopes of a cure. „ 

« At the ſame time Henry learned from all parts, that the French 
« were aſſembling. their forces with great diligence, to give him 
« battle. Till the taking of Harfleur, the king of France ſeems not 
te to have believed the king of England ſeriouſly intended to wage war, 
« fince they had made no preparations for their defence: but after the 
« loſs of ſo important a place, king Charles's council eaſily perceived it 
« was neceſſary to aſſemble all the forces of the kingdom, to ſtop 
the progreſs of an enemy, who began to be very formidable. The 
e great armament France was preparing, the ill ſtate of the Engliſh 
* army, and the approach of winter, obliged Henry to think of re- 
* treating. He might, it ſeems, have re-embarked for Harfleur ; but 
* whether he thought it would look too much like a flight, or fore- 
« ſaw not all the obſtacles he afterwards encountered, or for ſome 
* other unknown reaſon, he reſolved to retire by land to Calais. 
“ The march he undertook was difficult, at a ſeaſon when the 
rains began to ſpoil the roads: but it became much more fo by un- 
expected accidents. The French having foreſeen or heard of his 
deſign, ſpeedily broke down the bridges and cauſeways in his rout, 
and deſtroyed or removed into the fortified towns, the proviſions 
and forage that he might have found in the country. On the 
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TAE HISTORY OT SCOTLAN DP. 
other hand, the conſtable D'Albret, with a body of troops drawn 
together, whilſt the reſt were preparing, continually harraſſed the 
Engliſh, and conſtrained them to march very cloſe, and to be al. 
ways upon their guard. All theſe difficulties hindered their ad- 
vancing ſo ſpeedily as was neceſſary to free themſelves from their ill 
fituation. Fo . | 
<«. Amidſt all theſe obſtactes to his march, Henry proceeded along 
the Somme, in expectation of paſſing that river at the ford of Blan- 
chetaque, as Edward III. had done the day before the battle of Creſly , 
but when he came there, he found that paſs rendered impracticable 
by ſharp ſtakes fixed in the river, and defended moreover by a body 
of troops poſted on the oppoſite bank. He was extremely con- 
cerned to find his project could not be executed. It was neceſſary, 
however, either to paſs the Somme, or reſolve to return to Harfleur, 
through the ſame difficulties he had already been expoſed to, and 
even without knowing when he came there how to ſubſiſt his 
army. In this extremity he determined to march higher up the 
river, even to its ſource, though it was much out of his way; ag 
he advanced, he every where found the bridges broken down, and 
the fords guarded by troops intrenched on the other fide. 

« As in ſo ill a fituation, there was no other remedy but patience, 
Henry took all poſſible care to inſtill it into his troops, by taking 
his ſhare of the wants and hardſhips they laboured under. It is 
eaſy to perceive theſe hardſhips were not proper to ſtop the courſe 
of their diſtemper, and that on the contrary great numbers fell ſick 
in their march. At laſt, to compleat his misfortune, Henry heard 
that the king of France was come to Roan, and had ſent to the 
conſtable fourteen thouſand men at arms, with all the princes and 
great lords of the kingdom, except the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy. The dauphin was deſirous of commanding the army, but 
the king would not give him leave. The conſtable, who had alſo 
drawh together many other troops, receiving ſo ſtrong a reinforce- 
ment; called a council of war, where it was unanimouſly reſolved 
to give the Engliſh battle. But as the French generals thought 
themſelves ſure of victory, confidering the ſuperiority of their forces, 
they judged it . proper, inſtead of continuing to guard the Somme, 
to let the Englith army paſs, and to poſt themſelves on the road to 
Calais. This reſolution being taken, they went and expected their 
enemies in the earldom of St. Pol, in order to draw them over the 
Somme, into a place where they ſhould not be able to turn back. 

It is certain that by paſſing the river, Henry ran into manifeſt 
danger, fince there was no mean between conquering and periſh- 
ing. It is true he might have returned to Harffeur, but I cannot 
tell whether that was leſs hazardous, confidering the difficulties he 
muſt have encountered, and which he had not, without infinite 
trouble, ſurmounted. Wherefore, it is a queſtion in my opinion 
hard to be decided, whether a battle was more dangerous than 2 


retreat. Be this as it will, it is to be preſumed he choſe what 
to him ſeemed leaſt diſadvantageous, in continuing his march along 


the Somme, with a reſolution to face the danger that waited on the 
other ſide. As the paſſages were no longer defended; he found 
one between St. Quintin and St. Peronne, where he cauſed his army 
to paſs. But though this obſtacle, which had hitherto ſeemed the 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
greateſt, was removed, the Engliſh army found themſelves in no 


better condition: that of their enemies, ſix times more numerous, 


expected them upon their paſs; whom there was a neceſſity of 
vanquiſhing, in order to open a way to Calais. | 

« The French hiſtorians affirm, that Henry, ſeeing himſelf in this 
fad ſituation, offered to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the damages 
he had cauſed in France ſince his landing, if he might be ſuffered 
to proceed unmoleſted ; but that his - offer was rejected. On the 
contrary, the conſtable and princes that were in the French arm 
ſent three heralds to offer him battle, leaving him to chuſe the time 
and place. Henry replied, As he had long been upon his march to 
Calais, they might have fought him when they pleaſed ; and if 
they intended it, there was no occaſion to appoint the time or 


place, for he was reſolved to purſue his march, and they ſhould 
always find him ready to receive them. | 


The French army being poſted on his rout, it was not poſlible 


to paſs without fighting ; he reſolved therefore to prepare for battle. 
On the 22d of October, the French generals ſent him word by a 
herald, that on Friday following they would give him battle, 
Henry, who had already taken his reſolution, accepted the challenge, 


and preſented the: herald with a robe worth two hundred crowns. 


During the three days before the battle, Henry never ceaſed to in- 
ſpire his troops with courage by the promiſe of rewards and honours, 
and by all other means moſt conducive to that end. He repreſented 
to them the glory of their anceſtors, who obtained the famous victo- 
ries of Creſſy and Poitiers, and demonſtrated to them the neceſſity of 
conquering, in order to free themſelves from their preſent, and 


to avoid {till greater miſeries. His exhortations wrought ſo wonderful 


an effect, that the officers and ſoldiers, far from dreading the great 
number of their enemies, were extremely eager to engage. 
« The day before the battle, Henry having ſent David Gam, a 
Welſh captain, to view the ſtrength of the enemy, this brave officer 
gallantly reported, There are enough to be killed, enough to be 
taken priſoners, and enough to run away. This aſſurance pleaſed 
the king, as being. a ſign that his troops were firmly reſolved to do their 
duty. Mean while, the French, preſuming on their numbers, and 
confident of victory, were making rejoicings in their camp. Me- 
zerai owns, that they were four times ſuperior to the Engliſh ; 
Monſtrelet ſays ſix times. This diverſity may partly proceed from, 
Mezerai's reckoning all the ſoldiers fick and well of the Engliſh 
army ; and from Monſtrelet's meaning only ſuch as were able to 
fight. "> 
«The Engliſh hiſtorians make the difference between the two 
armies much greater, affirming the French amounted to one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand, and the Engliſh but to nine thouſand. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the ſuperiority of the French was 
very great: but what inequality ſoever there was between the two ar- 
mies as to number, there was another, which was no leſs conſiderable, 
with regard to the different ſtate they were in : the Engliſh, fick for 
the moſt part of a flux, with which they had been troubled ever ſince 
their departure from Harfleur, were moreover harraſſed with a te- 
dious march of a month, in very bad weather, and through an 
enemy's country. They had all along been in want of. proviſions, 
| ; and 
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TRE HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

and would ' doubtleſs have been all ſtarved, if the exact diſcipline 
the king had cauſed to be obſerved, had not engaged the count 

people to ſupply them with victuals, for the ſake of ſelling them at 
an extravagant rate. The French, on the contrary, were freſh and 
healthy, abounding with proviſions, and labouring under no incon. 
veniency, If we believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, ſo confident of 
ſucceſs were the French leaders, that they ſent to the king to know 
what he would give for his ranſom. Henry, deſpiſing this bravado, 


replied, according to the ſame authors, That a few hours would ſhew 


whoſe care it would be to provide a ranſom. - 

« On the 25th of October, the day appointed for the battle, the 
two armies were drawn up as ſoon as it was light. The conſtable 
D'Albret committed on this occaſion an unpardonable fault, in 
chuſing for the field of battle a narrow ground, flanked on one ſide 
by a rivulet, and on the other by a large wood: he thereby loſt all 
the advantage which the ſuperiority of number, eſpecially in horſe, 
could give him. It is moſt certain, that this general ought to have 
poſted his troops in a large and open place, where he might have 
bad it in his power to ſurround the Engliſh, who were but a hand- 
ful of men, in compariſon of his army: but by drawing up on ſo 


narrow a ground, he was forced to make a front no larger than that 


of the enemy's, and thereby deprived himſelf of a very manifeſt 
advantage. Neither can it be faid that the choice of the field of 
battle was not intirely in his breaſt : as the Engliſh were marching 
for Calais, it was his buſineſs. to expect them on a ſpacious plain, 
capable of containing his whole army, and where they might have 
all fought at once. His blindneſs therefore is aſtoniſhing, and can 
be aſcribed only to his preſumption. He ſeems to have intended to 
ſtop up that narrow paſſage, that the Engliſh might not proceed, 
without conſidering ſuch a precaution can only be advantageous to 
the weakeſt. I have dwelt a little upon this error, as it was probably 
the principal cauſe of the unfortunate ſucceſs of the French in this 
action, : 


The conſtable, blinded by the number of his troops, drew them 
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up, as I faid, on this narrow ground; but ſo cloſe, that it was eaſy 


to foreſee confuſion would enſue during the battle. He divided his 


army into three bodies, the firſt of which he commanded himſelf, 
with the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the earls of Eu, Vendome, 
Richmont, the famous marſhal Boucicaut, grand maſter of the croſs- 
bow men, the lord Dampier, admiral of France, the dauphin of 


* Avergne, and ſeveral other officers of the greateſt diſtinction. All 


theſe princes and lords thought themſelves happy in being in the firſt 
line, perſuaded, as they were, that the other two would have nothing 
to do. The duke of Alenſon commanded the ſecond body, with 
the duke of Bar, the earls of Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſfi, 
and Grand-Pre. At the head of the third line were the earls of 
Marle, Damp-Martin, Fauquenbergh, and the lord de Lauroi. 

« Whilſt the French were drawing up, Henry detached a body of 
four hundred lances, to go and poſt themſelves out of fight of the 
enemy, behind the wood on the left of the field of battle. He 
lodged, moreover, two hundred archers in a low meadow, fenced 
with buſhes on the right. In drawing up his army he could make 


but two lines, by reaſon of the ſmall number of his troops. 3 
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« duke of York commanded the firſt, aſſiſted by the lords Beaumont, 
« Willoughby, and Fanhope, and not Stanhope,” as aſſerted by both 
Rapin and Goodwin. The king put himſelf at the head of the 
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ſecond, with a golden crown on his helmet for a creſt, and near him 
was the ſtandard of England. In this poſture he expected the French 
would advance to attack him: mean time, riding along the front 
of his battalions, he exhorted them not to fear a multitude of raw 
and undiſciplined ſoldiers. He repreſented to them, that victories 
depend not on numbers, but on bravery; and, above all, on the 
aſſiſtance of God, in whom he admoniſhed them to place their 
// 03 Co OY C 
« In fine, perceiving the French did not move, he fent for ſome of 
his principal officers, and ſaid to them with a chearful countenance, 


Since our enemies have intercepted our way, let us proceed, and 


break through them' in the name of the Holy Trinity. Upon theſe 
words, he gave the ſignal of battle. Immediately the ſoldiers of 
the foremoſt ranks removing the ſtakes, which had been ſet in the 
front to reſiſt the fury of the cavalry, the whole army, with a 
mighty ſhout, moved forward. After advancing a little, they made 
a halt, expecting their enemies; but finding they did not ſtir, con- 
tinued their march in good order. When they came within bow- 


ſhot, the foremoſt ranks fixed the ſtakes, inter weaving and bending 


them a little towards their enemy. At the ſame time a body of 
choſen archers advancing ſome paces, began very near to let fly upon 
the enemy a ſhower of arrows a yard long, which, being ſhot by 
men of dexterity and ſtrength, did the greater execution among 
the French, as they ſtood extremely cloſe, and had ſcarce room to 
move. The French cavalry advancing at length to repel the archers, 
theſe laſt nimbly retreated behind the ſtakes, with a wonderful diſ- 
cipline, in which the king had exerciſed them himſelf for ſome 


days. Mean while the two hundred, concealed in the meadow, 


riſing upon a ſudden, plied the horſe with their arrows, who were 
put in the greater diſorder, as the horſes ſunk up to their knees in 
the ground, ſoftened with the rains: The Engliſh, ſeeing this con- 
fuſion, threw away their bows,” and fell upon their enemies ſword 
in e en r 003 ente * 

The Engliſh, it is ſaid, were, for the. moſt part, forced to fight 
naked from the waiſt downwards, by reaſon of their diſtemper. 
However, as the firſt line of the French conſiſted of all the beſt 


troops in their army, this charge, though very vigorous, was re- 


pulſed with ſome loſs on the ſide of the Engliſh; but that was not 
capable of diſheartening men, determined to conquer or die. After 


breathing a while, they charged again with ſuch reſolution, that it 


was not poſſible for their enemies to ſtand the ſhock. This ſecond 


attack was the more difficult to be repulſed, as, at the ſame time, 


the French felt themſelves ſet upon in the flank by the Engliſh 


horſe, ambuſhed behind the wood. Then it was that the utmoſt 


diſorder enſued among the troops ſo vigorouſly preſſed by their ene- 


mies, who flew, without mercy, whoever came in their way. The 


firſt line of the French at length taking to flight, (after ſeeing the 


conſtable killed, with a great number of other officers, and moſt of — 
the princes and generals 'made priſoners) the Engliſh found them- - 


ſelves ſtopped by the ſecond line, which came to repair the diſ- 


order. 
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% Mean while, Heniy.advancing with his ſecond line, 'as the 6:8 
„gained ground, ſtood.ready to ſupport his men, who would have been 
„ in danger of Þcivg xowed, if he had been farther off Whit de 
« firſt body, after ſo gallant a fight, were retiring to the right and left, 


ie to make way for their king, and to rally in his rear, Heury, alight. 
« ing from his horſe, preſented himſelf to the enemy with an un- 
te daunted cauntenance. The duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood 


. royal of France, advanced at the head of his body with great intre- 


idity, hoping, by bis conduct and valour, to repair the diſgrace of 
his countrymen. He had detached eighteen ſtout gentlemen, with 
« orders to keep cloſe to the king of England, and not to leave him 
« till lain or taken priſoner. Henry, for his part, marching with a 
« fierceneſs heightened by the ſucceſs of his firſt troops, charged the 
* ſecond line with a yalour equal to that of the moſt renowned heroes 
e in hiſtory: he fought on foot at the head of his men, ruſhing in 
« among the thickeſt of his enemies, as forgetting that upon his fate 
„ depended that of his army. EN, 
“ Mean time the eighteen cavaliers, who had undertaken to kill 
© him, charged up ſo cloſe to him, that one of them ſo ſtruck him 
« with a battle-ax on the head, that he was ſtunned for a while, tho 
« the goodneſs of his helmet reſiſted the violence of the blow, 
At the fame time the reſt were ſtriving to approach him. Probably 
he would hardly have eſcaped theſe deſperate men, had not the 
« yalant David Gam, the Welſh captain, with two other officers of 
<« the ſame nation, ſaved him at the expence of their lives. The 
4 king who was a little recovered, ſeeing them extended at his feet, 
« and ſtill breathing, knighted them all three, being unable, in their 
« preſent condition, to reward their loyalty any other way. At the 
« {ame time the eighteen Frenchmen, who ſtill made prodigious efforts 
te to execute their deſign, were all killed upon the ſpot. 1 
« The heat of the battle increaſing, Henry, {till more animated by 
& hjs paſt danger, gave ſignal proofs of his yalour, and drew upon 
« him the braveſt of the enemies. The duke of Glouceſter, his bro- 
te ther, who fought by his fide, being knocked down, he long covered 
* him with his own body, to prevent his being killed. By this bold 
« action he was ſo expoſed, that at length he received fo great a blow 
<« on the head, that he fell on his knees; but his guard immediately 
« adyancing, repulſed the enemy, and gave him time to riſe, The 
e king's danger, and the wonders he had performed, inſpired his troops 
te with a ſort of fury. On a ſudden, as it were by conſent, the Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, encouraging one another, ruſhed upon their enemies; 
and by this violent and unexpected attack, put them in ſuch diſor- 
« der, that their leaders could never repair it. Henry, improving this 
* advantage, preſſed them vigorouſly, to hinder them from recovering 
«* out of ei ſurprize, knowing that this was the moment by which 
© the vidtory was to be decided. Their diſorder increaſing, by reaſon 
* of their great numbers and want of room, they began at length to 
f 585 in retreat, in ſuch a manner as ſhewed they would ſoon 
« take flight. | Tg 

7 The duke of Alenſon, enraged to ſee the battle loſt by the defeat 
* of the ſecond line, and deſpairing that the third would be able to 
** reſtore the fight, generouſly reſolved to die honourably, rather than 
turn his back and ſurvive his country's diſgrace : fo, regardleſs of a 


« life 
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life he was determined to loſe, with a ſmall number of brave and 
« reſolute perſons, he furiouſly made way with his ſword through the 
« Engliſh troops, and every way ſought the king of England, in ex- 
« pectation of revenging, by one ſingle blow, the loſs France had that on 
day ſuſtained, It was not difficult to find Henry, who thought of | 
« nothing leſs than concealing himſelf. The moment the duke faw 
« him, he ran at him, and crying out that he was the duke of Alen- 
« ſon, diſcharged fo violent a blow on his head, that it cleft off one 
« half of the golden crown on his helmet. Henry, not being able to 
« parry this blow, was not flow to revenge it: in return, he truck 
« the duke to the ground, and with repeated blows flew two of his 
brave attendants. In an inſtant the duke was ſurrounded by a 
« crowd of enemies, who put an end to his life, notwithſtanding the 
« king's endeavours to fave Pim. 9 er of = 8 of Alenſon 
«© entirely diſcouraging his troops, they openly took to flight, 
The third line of the French, being ill freſh and 0 order, 
« might have renewed the battle; but their hearts failing at the fight 
e 'of the preſent and paſt laughter, it was not in the power of their 
leaders to make them advance: fo, finding themſelves reduced to a 
« neceſſity of retreating without fighting, they left the flying troops of 
{© the ſecond line expoſed to the fury of their enemies, who cloſely 
« purſued them. Then it was that the Engliſh, having nothing to do 
« but to kill and take priſoners, exerciſed pity or cruelty, according as 
e every one was naturally inclined. And as it was impoſſible for the 
« French, in their preſent diſorder, to rally, and as their numbers were 
« death or captivity, as their victorious enemies pleaſed. | 
« Mean while the troops that retired without fighting, ſtill ap- 
peared at ſome diſtance, and feemed reſolved to ſtand againſt ene- 
e mies haraſſed with fo long a battle. But the king, perceiving they 
« were ſtill more numerous than his army, commanded them oy a 
* herald to leave the field, or he would give them no quarter. This 
ce menace ſucceeded according to expectation. Whether theſe troops * 
« were not fully reſolved of their courſe, or were apprehenſive of fall- 
« ing into the hands of an implacable enemy, in cafe they 1 v 
« prove unſucceſsful, they retired and left Henry maſter of the fiel 
« of Pare. 8 1 
« Finding himſelf thus ſecure of the victory, Henry thought he 
had nothing more to do, when ſuddenly word was brought him that 
the enemy was in his rear, and had already plundered his camp. Sur- 
« prized at this unexpected accident, he haſtily ran to the top of a hillock, 
between the army and the camp, to review theſe new enemies. He real- 
* ly ſaw great diſorder among his baggage, and faw the troops left to 
guard the camp diſperſed about the field, and endeavouring to ſave 
themſelves by flight. Imagining by this fight that the enemies had ral- 
© lied to renew the fight, heproclaimed that the priſoners ſhould beſlaiti, 
except the moſt eminent. This order being immediately executed, he 
ſpeedily rallied his troops, and marched directiy to the enemy, who 
took no care, not expecting him. They were only a company of ruti- 
aways, headed by Robert de Bournonville, who retiring betimes 
out of the battle, and knowing the Engliſh camp was but weakly 
* guarded, pillaged it, while the two armies were engaged. The 
duke of Burgundy afterwards would have ſeverely puniſhed the 
| a < Mag < captain 
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e captain of theſe plunderers, who was his ſubject, for being the oc- 
«©, caſion of ſo. great a diſaſter, but the earl " Charolois, ” His ſon, 
* found means to fave his life. It is ſaid the earl was preſented with 
cc a ſword ſet with diamonds, found among the king's baggage. It is 
pity ſo glorious a victory was ſullied by this raſh maſſacre. It x may 


« ſoners would turn againſt him Weg the fight, Which he faw An. 
_« ſelf upon the point of renewing. 


teen hundred. knights, and ſeven thouſand ſquires or gentlemen, 


truce was renewed between England and France, by the mediation. of 
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e however be excuſed, by the impoſſibility of the Engliſh being able 
« to guard their ee and by the king's juſt fears that thele pri- 


Nothing more oppoſing the king's eri aan bis wy care 
« was to return thanks to God for ſo ſignal and unexpected a victory, 
« and publickly to acknowledge it was entirely owing to him. After 
the diſcharge. of this juſt duty, he ſent for a French. herald, who 
« was in the army, and required him to declare to whom the vic- 
« tory was to be aſcribed. The herald anſwered, the victory was un- 
ce doubtedly his. Then the king aſked him the name of a caſtle in 
« fight, near the field of battle; and being told it was called Azin- 
<« court, he ſaid, Let this battle be hereafter called the battle of Azin- 
« court. As the fight began not till ten.in the morning, and laſted 
« till almoſt five in the afternoon, Henry, not thinking Re to con- 
ce tinue his march, for fear of fatiguing his army too much, returned 
1 Maſconcelles, where he had encamped the foregoing night. 
In this memorable battle, ſo fatal to France, the French loſt the 
ce conſtable D'Albret, the duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood, the 
te duke of Brabant, and the earl of Nevers, brothers to the duke of 
« Burgundy, the duke of Bar, the earls of Vandemont, Marle, Rouſſ, 
wk auquenbergh, and many more officers of note, beſides ten thou- 
« ſand private ſoldiers. An Engliſh hiſtorian fays, that among the 
ce ſain were one archbiſhop, three dukes, fix earls, ninety barons, fif- 


« Among the priſoners, who would have been very numerous, with- 
© out the maſſacre after the battle, the moſt eminent were the dukes 
© of Orleans and Bourbon, the earls of Eu, Vendome, Richmont, 
* Etouteville, and marſhal Boucicaut. On the fide of the Engliſh there 
* were ſlain only the duke of Vork, the young earl of Suffolk, and, 
if we believe certain Engliſh. hiſtorians not above four knights, one 
4. ſquire, and twenty-eight common ſoldiers.” 

After this great and r victory, one might have expected that 
nothing could have ſtopped. the progreſs of his victorious arms ; but 
the ſeaſon being far advanced, and the greateſt part of his army cut off 
in the battle, or by ſickneſs, he found himſelf obliged to return to 
England with the remainder: where he no ſooner arrived, than, to 
ſhew his inclination to live in peace and good neighbourhood with the 
Scots, he ordered the treaty concerning the earls. of Fife and Northum- 
berland to be put in execution, purſuant to which they were ex- 
changed about the beginning of the year 1416; and the former 


Sigiſmund the emperor. During theſe tranſactions, king James, 'by 
his long dureſs, being as it were forgot, a treaty was ſet on foot for his 
relief, wherein they proceeded ſo far, that Henry. conſented: to bis 
going to Scotland; but he was to return within a certain time, under 
the . penalty of one hundred thouſand marks ene yd to ons 
hoſtages for the performance. rk TY 7 

hs © The 
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The commiſſioners were named, with the number of their attend. Rym. Fad: 
ants, to repair to England. Though matters were thus far advanced, "y 3 
they nevertheleſs proved abortive, and James was obliged to continue 
in dureſs ſome time longer; for the time being chiefly employed in 
the renewal of treaties between England and France, the Scots were 
left in a ſtate of ination. Nay, if Buchanan may be believed, during 
Henry's whole reign, there was no war between Scotland and England; 
for the troubles which happened in that period, were only a few petty 
incurſions and depredations. And as to the advice that Henry received 
from the frontiers of Scotland, that the Scots were reſolved to beſiege 
Berwick with ſixty thouſand men, both by ſea and land, the duke of 
Bedford received orders to levy an army to oppoſe them ; which, by 
Walfingham, is ſaid to have amounted to one hundred thouſand men, 
forty thouſand whereof were veterans. We do not read in the hiſtory 
of Scotland of the leaſt ſign of ſuch a conſiderable armament” in the | 
year 1415, or of a reſolution to beſiege Berwick. Beſides, as Henry 
was then engaged in his conqueſt of France, tis not to be imagined 
that he could ſpare ſuch a number of troops as forty thouſand veterans. 
Nor is it more probable, ſeeing in that year a truce was concluded be- 
tween England and France. F 
However, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that although, ſince the acceſ- 
ſion of Henry V. to the crown of England, nothing e 
happened in Scotland, it is expedient briefly to mention that which did, 
for the better underſtanding the management of affairs at that time. 
In the late reign, anno 1406, James prince of Scotland, in his Repin's Hitt. 
| CN ns Blob ooh bh op i: Engl. vol. i. 
voyage to France, on his going aſhore at F lambor ough- head m Eng- p. 527. 
land, to refreſh himſelf, after the fatigues of a dangerous voyage, Was 
unjuſtly, and without the leaſt provocation, detained, and committed 
to dureſs; and, by the death of his father, ſoon after became king of 
Scotland, which, inſtead of turning to his ad vantage, other ſeryed to 
cauſe him to be more ſtrictly guarded. The duke of Albany, the 
regent, his uncle, who had aſſumed the regency, Yo it too well to 
procure his liberty ; though not a year paſſed but he ſent ambaſſadors 
to England, under colour of ſoliciting his nephew the king's freedom, 
while his real intention ſeems to have been far from what he would be 
thought to deſire : for the chief motiye of thoſe frequent embaſſies was 
to negotiate an exchange of the earl of Fife, his ſon, for young Piercy, An. 1418. 
ſon to the earl of Northumberland, who. had been priſoner in England 
ever ſince the battle of Halidon. - . Piercy was ſeized in. Scotlar T by 
way of repriſal for the captiyity of prince James. According to 
Buchanan, the embaſſies were made to keep up a good underſtanding 
between Henry and the regent, to engage the latter not to aſſiſt the 


©» 2-4 


French in their war with England,. and. to induce them to remain 
quiet, to which they had no inglination ; nor, indeed, was it their in- 
tereſt to ſee the French brought under by the Engliſh, ſince they were 

the next nation to be attacked. . 
But Henry, it ſeems, being of opinion that it would not be always 
in the power of the regent to keep the Scots quiet, who were ſo much 
concerned to prevent the ruin of France, it might probably from this 
conſideration ariſe, that, in the year 1416, he gay e James leave to re- 
pair to Scotland, hoping that his return would create ſome differences 
between him and his uncle the regent, which would divert the Scots 
from continuing their aſſiſtance to the Frenngn. 
The 


| 
. | 
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| An. 1419. The Scotiſh affairs continued in this condition till the year 1410, 
1 "arg got when the dauphm of France ſent thither the duke of Vendome, to 
5 bl. 242. deſire their affiſtance. The ſtates of the kingdom being aſſembled on 
E this occaſion, they ordered ſeven thouſand men to be forthwith levied 
for that purpoſe, and immediately ſent them to France, under the 
command of the earl of Buchan, the regent's ſon; where arriving ſoon 
after, he marched into Anjou; which the duke of Clarence, king 
Henry's brother, receiving intelligence of, he led ten thouſand men 
into that province, to reduce it to Henry's obedience. Clarence, while 
on his march, received advice that the earl of Buchan, with the ſeven 
thouſand Scots, had entered the province, and was encamped at Bauge. 
At the ſame time he received falſe intelligence, that the vanguard of 
the Scots army was at ſuch a diſtance from their main body, that it 
might eaſily be put to the rout, provided they were ſpeedily attacked. 
On this occaſion the duke put himſelf at the head of his cavalry, 
and left orders with the earl of Saliſbury to foliow with the reſt of the 
army. Clarence, on his arrival, perceived ſome Scotiſh troops. in- 
trenched in the church-yard. He diſmounted his horſe, in order to 
command on foot, and charged them immediately; but was ſo long in 
forcing that poſt, that Buchan had time to come to their relief: where- 
upon the duke remounted, and fell furiouſly on Buchan ; but being 
overpowered by numbers, and unable to bear the thoughts of flying, 
was wounded in the face by fir John Swinton, and killed by the ear! 
of Buchan. His death cauſed an entire defeat of the Engliſh cavalry, 
wherein fifteen hundred were lain, and many taken priſoners. ' Among 
the latter were the lords Gray and Roſs, and other perſons: of dil 
tinction. 5 8 | 
This advantage gained by the Scots, rendered Henry's preſence in 
France neceſſary; but he had in England an affair no leſs urgent; for 
the parliament, which met on the 2d of May, readily confirmed the 
treaty of Troy, which was ſo glorious to England, and likewiſe granted 
a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the dauphin of France; and 
at the ſame time delivered a petition to the king, ſetting forth, that it 
was too true that the conqueſt of France was the ruin of England. 
Henry, having obtained this ſubſidy, laid before the parliament a ſtate 
of the revenues and expences of the crown; by a fragment whereof, 
inſerted in the publick acts, it appears that king's revenue only 
amounted to the ſum of 557437. ſterling ; and that the ordinary ex- 
pences amounted to the ſum of 52235 J. of the ſame money; ſo there 
only remained 3 508 J. to provide for twelve extraordinary articles 
„ mentioned in the ſaid account. * 
This petition could not but be very diſpleaſing to the king. One 
half of France was ſtill unconquered, and the provinces ſubject to 
Henry ſo drained, that there was no proſpect of drawing from them 
the neceſſary ſupplies: wherefore the burden was ſtill to fall on Eng- 
land. Beſides this, the parliament was weary of furniſhing money, at 
a time when it was more wanted than ever, by reaſon of the diverſion 
England was threatened with from Scotland; nor could Henry with- 
out great concern ſee the Scots declare ſo openly for the dauphin. He 
conceived that Albany, the regent, had not the ſame credit as former- 
ly, or had changed his maxims, to break his meaſures and thoſe of his 
friends in Scotland: he therefore judged it neceſſary to gain king James 


to his intereſt, which was partly his deſign of returning to En . 
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where he intimated to James, that it was his own fault that he was not at 


ſervice of France, and to join them with his againſt the dauphin. 
James, after a fifteen years captivity, longing. to be releaſed, readily 
complied with Henry's defires : purſuant to which, a private contract 
was agreed on between them, the articles whereof are unknown, one 
excepted; which is, That James ſhall go into France, and ſtay with 
Henry till the end of the war. His view in this was to interpoſe 
James's authority to oblige the ſeven thouſand Scots, in the dauphin's 
ſervice, to return home. Purſuant to which, James repaired to France 
for that purpoſe. But when he commanded the earl of Buchan to 
return to Scotland, he anſwered, he did not think himſelf bound to 
obey him, while under the power of another. For which reaſon 
Henry thenceforward treated all the Scots, which fell in his power, as 
rebels, for being in arms, as it was faid, againſt their ſovereign. An 
inſtance of this ſoon after appeared; for thirty Scotiſh ſoldiers, taken 
at the ſiege of Meaure, were unmercifully hanged. | . 

The gallant behaviour of the earl of Buchan at the battle of Bauge 
in Anjou, procured him the greateſt poſt in France, namely, that of 
conſtable of the kingdom. In this battle the Scots having loſt a con- 


liberty, which he might have been, by recalling his ſubjects in the 


An. 1420. 


ſiderable number of men, the earl of Douglas, in the year 1424, car- Abercromb. 
Tried over a reinforcement to him of about five thouſand men; in con- Mart. Acch. 


fideration whereof he was created duke of Toraine, and lieutenant- 
general of the Scots and French forces in France. And the better to 
ſecure the Scots in the French intereſt, the regent, his eldeſt ſon Wal- 
ter, the carl of Athol, with the chief men of the kingdom, took an 
oath, in preſence of the French ambaſſadors, by which they obliged 
themſelves to obſerve the ancient league between Scotland and France 


vol. ii. p. 2594 


inviolably, to aſſiſt the young king Charles againſt his enemies the An. 1423. 


Engliſh, and all others, and never to conclude any kind of treaty with 
them without his conſent. They likewiſe engaged for their king, that 


as ſoon as he was releaſed from captivity, he ſhould ratify and confirm 


all the late engagements. _ 13 tas | | 

The Engliſh, as already hinted, being of opinion that it was im- 
poſſible to diſengage the Scotiſh nation from the French intereſt, while 
their king continued a captive in England ; and the Scots thinking that 
it was more probable to procure the king's liberty by a friendly treaty, 


than by the methods lately purſued, a treaty was ſet on foot with the Rym. Fader. 
Engliſh for the king's freedom. The Scotiſh commiſſioners were Wil- 33 
liam biſhop of Glaſgow and chancellor of Scotland, George earl of * 


March, John of Ardroſſen, fir Patrick Dunbar of Bell, fir Robert 
Lawder de Edryngtoune, fir William Borthwick, fir John Forreſter of 
Corſtorphin, and Dugal Drummond, a prieſt. Theſe ambaſſadors 


agreed with thoſe of young king Henry VI. that another congreſs Ibid. p. 296. 


ſhould be held in the month of September next, either at York or 
Pontefract, where the king of Scots ſhould be preſent; and beſides the 
charge for himſelf and retinue, the treaſurer was ordered to preſent 
him with the ſum of 100 J. ſterling, . as a compliment, for his private 
occaſions. As the time of the congreſs was approaching, neceſſary 
proviſions of all ſorts were provided in great plenty for James's journey 
from London to Pontefract, and thence to London. For the better 


and more eaſy accompliſhment of the treaty, the following inſtructions 


Ll 


were given to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 


4 


1. If 


1 


Rym. Fœd. 


Boet. Hiſt. 
Scot. fol. 240: 


Rym. Fced. 
tom. x. p. 


308, 327, 332. 


tom. x. p. 294. 
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I. If the Scots ſhould deſire a private conference with their king, 
before the arrival of the chancellor of England, to grant it, but with 
great ſceming difficulty. 3 | eee _ 
2. In caſe the Scots ſhould offer a reaſonable ſum for their king', 
expences while in England, to accept it; but if they ſhould not, to 
demand the ſum of 40, ooo J. which if refuſed, to infiſt upon the ſum 
of 36, ooo J. at leaſt ; it being reaſonable for them to pay 2000 J. an. 
nually, during the time he had been in England, and maintained at 
the * thereof. | 
3. To endeavour, by all means honourable, to conclude a final peace 
between the two kingdoms; and if that cannot be had, to procure a 


long truce. 


4. To endeavour to the utmoſt, that, during the truce, the Scots 
would grant no ſupplies to the enemies of England ; and that they 
would recall their armed power in France. Inſiſt upon this article as 
much as prudence and diſcretion will allow. os 
5. If the Scotiſh ambaſſadors ſhould talk of a marriage between 


* 


their king and ſome Engliſh lady, to tell them, that he being well 


acquainted not only with divers Engliſh ladies of high birth, but like- 
wile with princeſſes of the blood royal, he may make his choice; but 
if the Scots ſhould make no ſuch propoſal, to be very cautious in that 
reſpect, becauſe the Engliſh ladies are unaccuſtomed to make the firſt 
addreſſes to men. Be 

The ſum of 40, ooo J. by ſome of our writers called the king's ran- 
ſom, is a manifeſt miſtake; for, inſtead of its being a ranſom, it ap- 
pears to have only been demanded for the king's expences during his 
reſidence in England. The Scotiſh and Engliſh plenipotentiaries, in- 
ſtead of meeting at Pontefract, as at firſt deſigned; met at York, on 
the 1oth of September, where they came to the following agreement, 


concerning James's freedom, 


1. That the king of Scotland and his heirs, as an equivalent for his 
entertainment while in England, ſhall pay to the king of England and 


his heirs, in the church of St. Paul in London, by equal proportions, 


the ſum of 40, ooo J. ſterling. | 
2. That the firſt payment, amounting to the ſum of ten thouſand 
marks, ſhall be made fix months after the king of Scotland's arrival in 


Scotland; that the like ſum ſhall be paid the year following, and to 


continue during the ſpace of fix years, when the whole will be cleared, 
unleſs after the payment of forty thouſand marks, the laſt payment of 
ten thouſand ſhould be remitted, at the defire of the moſt illuſtrious 


prince Thomas duke of Exeter. 


3. That the king of Scotland, before he arrives in Scotland, ſhall 


give ſufficient hoſtages for performance on his part. But as the Scotiſh 


commiſſioners; on their parts, had no inſtructions concerning the ſame, 


it was agreed, | 


1 


4. That the king of Scotland ſhall be at Banſpath or Durham by 
the 1ſt of March next, where he ſhall be attended by the princes of 


the blood, and. other ſubjects, in order to fix the number and quality 
of hoſtages. | 


F. That, to cement the amity and perpetuate a good underſtanding 
between the two kingdoms, the governor of Scotland ſhall fend am- 
baſſadors to London, with power to conclude a contract of marriage 
between the king of Scotland and an Engliſh lady of the firſt . 
I | Purſuan 


3 
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- Purſuant to the laſt article, Thomas Somerville of Carnwath, and Rym. Fed. 

; A. * = eee Anz  : 1 tom x. p.301, 
Walter Ogilvy, were added to the Scotiſh ambaſſadors, who, being $64; 204.468, 

g 321, 327, 329, 


ſet out with the former to London, on the 4th of December followin 


Py * a 
685 


ratified all the above articles; and agreed that James ſhall deliver 333. 34% | 


hoſtages to Henry's officers in the city of Durham, in the approaching 
month of March, for the performance thereof; and that the ſaid James 
ſhall deliver to the ſaid officers, as an additional ſecurity to thoſe of 
his hoſtages, four obligatory letters for the ſum of 40, ooo J. payable 
by the towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, with his 
own letters confirming the ſame, which ſhall be renewed by him four 
days after his arrival in Scotland ; that the hoſtages ſhall, from time to 
time, be Changed for others of the fame fortune and . and if 
any of them die in England, others ſhall be ſent to ſupply their places; 
and during their ſtay in England, each perſon is to defray his own 
r CCC ade . 

Beſides theſe articles, the ambaſſadors, while at London, were to 
treat of a marriage between their king and the princeſs Jane, daughter 
to the late earl of Somerſet, grandſon to Edward III. late king of Eng- 
land; which being agreed on, Henry and his council ordered the ſum 


of 24 J. to be paid to James out of the exchequer, to be laid out in a 


ſuit of golden tiſſue for himſelf, againſt the day of his marriage. And 
that all cauſes of complaint might be removed on this joyful occaſion, 
Henry ordered 10, ooo J. ſterling to be paid to James, on account of 
his conſort's fortune, to be deducted out of the 40, ooo J. to be paid 


by James for his expences in England, during the time of his cap- 


tivity. „ | 
Matters thus ſettled, the king and queen of Scotland, attended by 
a number of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction of both nations, 
ſet out on their return to Scotland ; where they were received by an 
incredible number of perſons of all ranks with an unfeigned joy, at 
the fight of their king, after a captivity of eighteen years. _ 

Before I leave this head, I think it will not be amiſs to name the 
perſons and towns who were hoſtages and ſecurity for the payment of 
the ſum of 40, ooo J. as aforeſaid, for James's expence during his cap- 
tivity in England. 2 5 3 

The hoſtages, in number twelve, were, viz. 


a Amount of their eſtates, marks ſterling. 
David, eldeſt fon to the earl of Athol, —ĩ— 1200 
Thomas earl of Murray, — 1000 
Alexander earl of Crawfurd, — — _ 1000 
Duncan earl of Argyll,  — — — 1500 
William Douglas, on to the earl of Dalkeith, — 1500 
Gilbert, ſon of William Hay, conſtable of Scotland, — 800 
Robert marſhal of Scotland, — — 800 
Robert lord of Erſkine, — — — 100 
Walter lord of Dirleton, — — — 800 
Thomas lord of Kilmarnock, 5 5o0 
Patrick lord of Cumnock, — — 500 
Alexander lord of Gordon, — — — 400 


An. 1424. 


- Buchan. Hiſt, 


in Vit. Jac. I. 


Abercromb. 
Atchiev. vol. 
ii. p. 265. 


The towns who gave ſecurity for the above named hoſtages were Ibid. p. 266. 


the towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen; and to ſup- 
ply the perſons of thi ſaid hoſtages, in caſe of death or removal, the 
following were appointed, viz. el OTE 

| 7 Tcearly 
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_ Yearly value of their eſtates, marks ſterling, 


William lord of Abernethy , — — — 500 

Hugh lord Lovet,, — — — — Foo 

ö James lord of Frendraught, — — — 6oo 
Andrew lord of Fowles, — — — 400 

Robert lord of Levingſton, — — Zoo 

Robert de Lyle, — — — = — 300 

| ames lord of Calder, — — — 400 
illiam lord of Ruthven, _ — 35oo 

Robert, ſon of lord Robert de Maitlald.— — 400 

David Mewries, — — —B . 

David Ogilvy, — — — — "20g 

Patrick, ſon of lord John Lyon, — — 200 


James and his conſort were crowned at Scone in the month of May, 
anno 1424. The parliament fitting at Perth, among other things, 
Drummond, paſſed an act for raiſing money for the relief of the hoſtages in Eng. 
in Vit. Jac. I. land. Twelve pence in the pound was laid on all the lands of the 
kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal ; and four pence upon every 
cow, ox, and horſe, for the ſpace of two years. But the commons 
Ibid. p. 7. taking it ill, that this ſubſidy ſhould be chiefly raiſed on them, the 
king, after the firſt collection, pitying their poverty, remitted the 
remainder until the marriage of his daughter, long after; and to ſupply 
the places of the ſaid hoſtages, in caſe of death or otherwiſe, the above- 
mentioned were appointed. 
Matters thus ſettled, the only thing wanting to complete the happi- 
neſs of both kingdoms, was a durable peace; but, it ſeems, that not 
being to be had, a truce was concluded on the 28th of March, to con- 
tinue four years, which was one year longer than the time prefixed for 
relief of the Scotiſh officers in England. And concerning France; it 
was agreed, that, during the truce, James ſhould reſtrain the Scotiſh 
2 in the French ſervice, from committing hoſtilities againſt the 
Engliſh. 
N otwithſtanding of the above preparations made to pay the king's 
expences, during his captivity in England, there only appears to have 
been paid the ſum of nine hundred and fifty marks ſterling ; as is ma- 
Abercromb. nifeſt by Duncan Weems, one of the hoſtages, and till a priſoner for 
N 225 that debt in the tower of London, above a year after king James's 
Fe death : for by the alienation or embezzlement of the royal domains, 
during the king's captivity in England, both the crown and the king's 
paternal revenues were reduced to ſuch a degree by the late regent, 
uncle to James, that he was not in a condition, the petty cuſtoms of 
Cities and boroughs being only left him, to anſwer Henry's demands; 
for which reaſon the ſaid liſt of hoſtages was again filled up, accord- 
ihg to treaty, But as we have no account of their releaſement, it may 
be preſumed they either died in dureſs, or remained in priſon till 2 
An. 14252 revolution happened in England, which obliged the contending parties 
to court the friendſhip of the Scots. OOTY. 
| To redreſs this intolerable grievance, all the ſheriffs of the kingdom 
were by parliament ordered to inquire what lands, poſſeſſions, annual 
rents, &c. anciently belonged to the crown and royal family, in order 
for the preſent poſſeſſors to produce their writs and charters, whereby 
it would appear what in juſtice ought to be returned; but as * 
4 e 
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; was of opinion, that it was more reaſonable to reduce the. ill-gotten 


eſtates of the wicked, who had robbed both him and the nation, it 
were better for them to ſuffer than a whole kingdom: wherefore he 
cauſed the regent and many of the chief men of the kingdom to be 
arreſted, proſecuted, condemned, and executed, with the utmoſt ri- 
gour, according to law, by a jury of the chief men of the kingdom. 
Theſe vigorous proceedings of a prince newly admitted to the exer- 
ciſe of ſovereignty, gave the firſt riſe to the difference between the 
king and people ; for James Stuart, a youngeſt ſon of the late regent, 
having retired to the highlands, and riſing in rebellion, accompanied 
with a number of outlaws and mountaineers, came down to the town 
of Dunbarton, ſet it on fire, and killed moſt of the inhabitants, with 
John Stuart of Dundonald, uncle to the king ; but being cloſely 
purſued, he was forced to fly to Ireland, where it was cuſtomary for 
Scotiſh rebels to fly for ſhelter : for the reſtraining of whom the year 


607 


after divers act of parliament were made at Perth, to prohibit all Abereromb. 


manner of intercourſe with that nation, on the conditions therein 
ſpecified. 
The king having thus overcome duke Murdoch the regent, and his 


faction, had time to remedy other evils ; and as many robberies, and the 


moſt cruel ravages were committed in the highlands and northern parts 
of the kingdom, by the prime nobility, he cauſed them notwithſtanding 
to be apprehended and executed. Thus were peace and tranquillity re- 
ſtored ; good laws were daily promulgated ; and he drew from fo- 
reign parts a number of ingenious men to inſtruct his people in arts 
and ſciences, whereby they became uſefu] members of the ſtate. 


Atch. vol. ii. 
Pp. 274. 


Though the ſouthern part of the country was thus civilized, yet the Ibid. p. 174 


northern continuing to carry on their accuſtomed ravages and cruel 
robberies, it was neceſſary to reduce them: in order to which James 
cauſed divers ſtrong fortreſſes to be erected, and others to be repaired, 
and put into a good ſtate of defence, and obliged the proprietors, or 
their friends, to inhabit the ſame, to ſecure the peace of the country. 
Among the ſaid caſtles was the ſtrong one of Inverneſs, which had 
been rendered deſolate by thoſe free-booters; thither the king repaired 
in perſon a few years after, to be near at hand to puniſh all ſuch as 
ſhould be guilty of the like enormities. 


Nor did James only by arms attempt a reformation ; he alſo made tþid. p. 18; 


ſtratagem ſubſervient to that good end. He appeared not to credit all 
that was told him of theſe northern chiefs, nay, affected to treat 
them with complaiſance. By this means, having decoyed many of 
them to court, he cauſed forty of them to be ſeized and impriſoned in 
the ſaid caſtle, who being ſoon after tried and condemned, ſome were 
executed, and others pardoned, on promiſe of amendment and good 
behaviour for the future. Of the latter, was Alexander lord of the 
iſles, and earl of Roſs, the ſon of Donald the iſlander, who fought 
the battle of the Harlaw, in the year 1411. He was brought by 
the king to Perth, where being accuſed of oppreſſion, and many 
cruelties, the ſame were proved againſt him; yet ſuch was the 
king's clemency, that he was only committed for a few days; and 
after good advice given him at the council-table, rather to obey his 
prince than render himſelf captain of thieviſh troops, he was freely 
diſmiſſed ; but benefits oblige not ignoble minds, and mercy ſhewn 


to a fierce and obſtinate nature, diſgraceth the generoſity of a prince; 


for 
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An. 1431. for he no ſooner returned to his own country, than interpreting 
impriſonment a diſhonour, a ſhame to yy of his power and qua- 
lity, and declaring that a promiſe made by one impriſoned by tlie judg- 
ment of lawyers, was of no ſignification, he gathered together a num- 
ber of outlaws and mountaineers, came to the town of Inverneſs, 
where being courteouſly received, having before diſperſed his men 
among the fens and hills towards the weſt, they repaired to the town 
by night, ſpoiled the inhabitants, and ſet their houſes on fire; and be- 
cauſe the caſtle was the place in which he was ſurprized, he beſieged 
it with a thouſand men. | 1 
At the noiſe of this barbarity the neighbouring gentlemen from all 
quarters aſſembled together for the defence of their friends; and the 
king aſſembling ſome troops, at their approach the clans Hattons and 
Camerons, with other thieving troops, diſperſed and fled to their lurk- 
ing holes. Alexander, . deſerted by them, with as many of his men 
as he could keep together, fled into Lochaber, whence he paſſed to 
the ifles, intending to go for Ireland ; which not being able to reach, 
a price put on his head, and being reduced to a vagrant condi- 
tion, he found himſelf neceſſitated to apply to the king for mercy ; 
but that not being to be obtained, without an abſolute. ſurrender of 
his perſon, he came to Edinburgh on Eaſter-day in the morning, and 
having mixed in the crowd in the church of St. Rood, fell proftrate 
on his knees before the king, and begged for mercy, whica was 
granted as to his life and eſtate ; but to prevent his giving farther 
trouble, he was committed to the keeping of the earl of Angus, in 
the caſtle of Tantallon ; while his mother, Eupham, daughter to 
Walter Leſley earl of Roſs, a maſculine and an implacable woman, 
to whoſe ill conduct all the trouble done by him was occafioned, was 
committed priſoner to the iſle of St. Colm, in the frith of Forth. 
Abereromb. Donald Balloch, couſin to the ſaid Alexander, a man of a haughty 
Atch. vol, 11. - . 3 . 3 A 02s 
p. 290. mind, reſenting the king's proceeding againſt his couſin, raiſed a num- 
ber of outlaws and robbers, and invaded Lochaber, and omitted no 
cruelty enraged ſavages could commit; againſt whom marched Alex- 
ander Stuart earl of Mar, and Allan earl of Caithneſs, to defend the 
country, with ſuch people as they could raiſe in haſte ; and meeting 
them in the neighbourhood of Inverlochy, a fierce engagement en- 
ſued : but Mar being diſcomfited, and Allan ſlain, Balloch with great 
booty. returned to the ifles. The king, on advice of this diſaſter, 
marched with all expedition in purſuit of Balloch, and arriving at 
Dunſtaffage, intended to croſs the iſles, which the chiefs of the other 
clans receiving intelligence of, they repaired to Dunſtaffage, and hum- 
bly begged pardon of James, and laid the fault of the whole rebellion 
entirely on Balloch, who had preſſed a number of people on that oc- 
caſion into his ſervice againſt their inclinations. The king, finding 
that extreme rigour at that time was an unſeaſonable cure, accepted 
them into favour, took their oaths of fidelity, engaged them to purſue 
Balloch and his followers, and carried ſome of the moſt factious along 
with him, who, in a' few -days, to ſeem worthy the royal favour, 
ſurprized a great number of thieves, three hundred of whom were 
ſoon taken and hung in chains. A much greater number would have 
been executed, had not James's great goodneſs interpoſed. But, left 
impunity ſhould cheriſh rebellion, the king reſolved to have Balloch 
1 apprehended ; and hearing he lurked in Ireland, in the country 2 we 
| | | | Fi 
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Odo, ſent to have him delivered. Odo either cut of fear of the 
king's diſpleaſure, or in hopes: of à reward, ſeined him; and, leſt he 
might by: ſtratagem eſcape, cut off his head, and ſent it to the king. 
The clans Hattons and Camerons being at great enmity, James Was Buchan, ift 
of opinion that 'it would: be a great ſervice to his people to widen the 5245 . 
breach; in order to which he (et; at liberty Duff and Murray, whore. 


mency, at the head of a number of thieves and robbers,” carried off a 
great number of cattle, and other ſpoils, from the cdunties of Murray 


* * - 


and Caithneſs : to recoyer: which, Murray, that he might do ſome- 
thing worthy of his life and liberty, followed with a great number of 
the Camerons, who overtaking Duff near to Strathnever, a fierce battle 
enſued, and with ſuch malice and inveteracy, chat on both fides ſcarce 
twelve E were left alive, and theſe ſo wounded, that there were 
none left to purſue, However, one Donald of Roſs, a thief fleſhed 
with murder and all forts of wickedneſs, nuſchievous without mercy, 
greedy of blood and ſpoil, by which he had acquired great riches,” (for | 
he is ſaid to have nailed horſe-ſhoes on the feet of a widow, becauſe 
in an agony ſhe ſwore to acquaint the king with his wickedneſs): being | i 
brought to Perth, James cauſed him and twelve of his company to be 
ſhod-in the like. manner; and after they had been expoſed for three ö 
days in the ſtreets of the town to the fight of the people, he was be- g 
headed, and his men hung in chaijss. 6 

Theſe great enormities being removed, and factions repreſſed; the 1 
king made a progreſs through his Kingdom, doing juſtice on all male- * _ 
factors. Whilſt he continued in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the fa- 
vourable eye of providence regarded him; for in the month of Octo- 
ber, anno 1430, queen Jane his confort was delivered in the palace 
of Holyrood-houſe of two ſons, viz. Alexander and James; the 
former died in his infancy, and the latter ſucceeded to the crown. To 
heighten the joy of the people, many priſoners were ſet at liberty, 
among whom was Archibald earl of Douglas, and fir Gilbert Kennedy, 
James's nephew, having been long in dureſs in the caſtles of Stirling 
and Lochleven, for having ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the government. 
Alexander earl of Roſs was likewiſe ſet free; and to prove that the kin g 
intended a ſincere reconciliation, the earl of Douglas was appointed god- 
father to his children. At this folemnity fifty knights were created, the 
firſt of whom was William Douglas, fon to the earl of that name. 

A ſweet calm diffuſing itſelf through the kingdom, James ima- 14. ibid. 
gined the reſt of his reign would be undiſturbed: in conſequence of 
which he turned his thoughts to the works of peace. Many unrea- 
ſonable cuſtoms, which to the vulgar became laws, had many years 
continued in Scotland. Theſe he would have either aboliſhed or amend+ 
ed: for which purpoſe he ſelected certain perſons celebrated for wiſ- 
dom, gravity, and juſtice, to enquire into abuſes, to hear and deter- 
mine all ſuits andquarrels brought before them, . in caſes where 
the common judges for fear durſt not, for want of power could not, or 
for hatred or favour would not pronounce impartial judgment. He alto 
gave them authority to enquire into the breach of penal ſtatutes: and 
many being found guilty, ſome were puniſhed by death, others by 
fines, He likewiſe remedied the great inconvenience occaſioned by - 
different meaſures for grain; and for that end appointed ſtandards, 
which were to be obſerved throughout the kingdom. „ 


be & © | And 
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Ibid, p. 24. 


bid. p. 25. 


Ibid. p. 26. 


i of And as the roughneſs of the times, with the perpetual wars of his 
James . P. a3. anceſtors, had near taken away all arts and handycrafts, and brought 


mons affecting barbariſm, and the nobility making arms their chief 
ſtudy; the king, to promote the happineſs of his people, and to prevent 


ing continent, a number of the beſt artizans and merchants he could 


Banqueting, and dainties at the tables of epicures, were likewiſe for- 


_ ſtrict penalties were impoſed, to be raiſed without favour. 
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the ſciences into contempt, ſince the reign of Alexander III. the com- 


ſloth and idleneſs among them, drew from England, and the neighbour. 


procure, either by extenſive privileges or money. He founded many 
ſchools of learning, with great liberties and immunities ; to which men 
of the moſt celebrated parts came, as to the ſanctuary of the muſes, 
from the chief univerfities of Europe. Being religious, he advanced 
learned men, and of good life, to eminent places in the church, 
Though he blamed king David, and called him a grievous faint to 
the church, for delapidating ſo many of the crown revenues, in extra- 
ordinary donations to the church, yet, with great coſt and magnifi- 
cence, he built the Chartreuſe convent in Perth, and endowed it with 
great revenues. His excellent {kill in muſick, and delight in poetry, 
made him affect choriſters; and he was the firſt that erected organs in 
the cathedral churches and his own chapels, which were hardly known 
in Scotland before his time. ITO 

In this reign luxury prevailed to a great degree, both in court and 
country, which abounded in all kinds of ſuperfluities. Maſques, ban. 
quetings, ſumptuous apparel, revellings, and nocturnal pleaſures, were 
not only tolerated, but ſtudied and admired. Nothing pleaſed, that 
was not foreign: charity began to decay, publick magnificence was 
converted into private riot ; and what might have ſerved for the enter- 
tainment of one family, was now ſpent in the furniture of ſmall private 
rooms. But the clergy inveighing againſt them, occaſioned an inquiry to 
be made concerning the ſame, which broughtabout a reformation, where- 
by the extravagant uſe of pearls, coſtly furs and ermine, were wholly 
forbidden; together with the extravagant uſe of gold and filver lace. 


bidden; as were alſo jeſters and buffoons. To prevent theſe abuſes 


- REMARK. As the abovementioned exceſſes were undoubtedly very 
grievous and intolerable, a parallel between thoſe and the preſent times, 
J imagine, will not be thought impertinent. It appears then, that 
though the luxury in king James's reign conſiſted in the extravagant 
uſe of pearls, rich furs, gold and filver lace, banqueting, buffoonry, 
&c. yet the preſent age may be juſtly charged with much greater 
exceſſes ; for rich jewels, ermine, | beaver, and other coſtly furs, and 
rich apparel is worn by the common people: inſomuch that, I am of 
opinion, the exceſſes of this time is not to be compared to thoſe of 
the former, which exceeds them in the rich furniture of their houſes, 
gorgeous apparel, coſtly furs, and in aſſemblies, plays, and other 
nocturnal diverſions, which are certain preludes to deſtruction: where- 
fore a ſumptuary law was never more wanted than at preſent, which 
would not only prevent our threatened deſtruction by luxury, but by 
a due application to trade and manufactures will ſhew the way to 
good huſbandry and opulency. N 8 8 | 
The laſt and greateſt matter the king employed his thoughts in, was 
the improvement of his revenues, by increaſing the royal domains; | 
| wors 
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work both difficult and dangerous and although all good men were 


pleaſed therewith, this proceeding coſt him his life ſoon after. Ek 

About this time ambaſſadors came from Eric, king of Denmark, 
requiring James to pay the yearly tribute due to him as king of Nor- 
way, for the weſtern iſles, according to an agreement made between 
Alexander III. king of Scotland, and Magnus, fon of Acho, his pre- 
deceſſor, then king of Norway. The ambaffadors were well received, 
and ſir William Creighton, the chancellor, ordered to go with them 
to Denmark; who there renewed the old league between the two king- 


doms, ſettled all matters in diſpute, and confirmed a perfect amity 


between the two kings. 


it 


Ambaſſadors were likewiſe ſent by Charles the French king, not Dram. Life of 
only to confirm the old amity between France and. Scotland, but to I esl. P-3+- 


aſſure the ſame; and to have Margaret, James's eldeſt daughter, (already 
affianced to Lewis the dauphin) delivered to them, to be carried to 


France. The Engliſh, apprized of this, ſent the lord Scroop, with 


others, as ambaſſadors, to have the old league between France and 
Scotland diſſolved, and to join Margaret in marriage with Henry VI. 
their king; promiſing that, if the king would agree thereunto, and join 
in league with them, the town and caſtle of Berwick ſhould be deli- 
vered up to them, with all the lands between-the river Tweed and the 


Recroſs; which when William the Conqueror granted Cumberland to 


the Scots, marked England and Scotland, and is now ſaid to be the 
remains of a croſs near the ſpittle on Stan-moor, near Richmond in 
Yorkſhire, ſurrounded by a wild deſart. we 
The king and ſtates of Scotland, though they ſeemed inclinable to 
join with the Engliſh at preſent, yet thought it their intereſt for the 
future to continue with the French; for if the Engliſh ſhould make a 
conqueſt of France, the conqueſt of Scotland would ſcarce be a month's 
work to them; therefore they declared to maintain the ancient league 
with France. vt. IE bra 5 

The Engliſh ambaſſadors ſuit being denied, they went from prayers 
and requeſts to threatnings, and ſaid if James gave his daughter to the 
French, they would endeavour to obſtruct her paſſage by ſea. The 
king, it ſeems, not regarding theſe menaces, put his daughter to ſea. 
The Engliſh fleet having long waited for her, ſhe eſcaped without ſee- 
ing them ; for they having fallen in with a fleet of Spaniards bound to 
the Netherlands, an engagement enſued; which terminated not to the 
advantage of the Engliſh, and Margaret arrived at Rochel ; whence 
having continued her journey to Tours, the marriage ceremony was 
ſolemnized on the 4th of June, anno 1436, with the utmoſt pomp 
and magnificence. e . 

The Engliſh, in revenge of the refuſal of their offers, invaded Scot- 
land with an army of four thouſand men, under the command of 
Henry earl of Northumberland. To repel this incurſion, William 
Douglas earl of Angus was ſent againſt him with an equal force, who 
meeting at Popperden in Northumberland, a fierce battle enſued, 
which being maintained with equal ardour, many fell on both ſides; 


but victory at laſt declared for the Scots, who are ſaid to have loſt two 


hundred gentlemen and common men; and of the Engliſh fifteen hun- 


Ibid. p. 37, 


Id. ibid. 


Id. ibid, 


dred officers and ſoldiers were ſlain, among whom forty were knights. 


Four hundred were taken priſoners. 
The 
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his country, and enecutaged not a little by this petty ſmile of fortune 
at Popperden, reſolved by open war to invade England: to Which end, 
having raiſed an army, he came to Roxborough, and laid fiege to the 
caſtle, which was bravely defended by ſir Ralph Gray, who was at laſt 
reduced to terms of ſurrender. But the queen in great haſte: com. 
ing to the camp, brouglſt an account of a conſpitacy againſt the 
king's life: which, if not timely prevented, would endanger both 
his perſon and race. Whether this was done with a view 
to favour the Engliſh, the queen's countrymen, the king could not 
tell; but that it was not, is manifeſt, by its being ſoon aſter put in 
execution by the earl of Athol, his kinſman, and his accomplices. 
However, James, not knowing what reſolution to take for his ſafety, 
unluckily reſolved to diſband his army, (which, I imagine, was his 
greateſt ſecurity) and, accompanied with certain of his beſt friends, 


returned back to provide for his ſafety. He went to 'the Domi- 


nican monaſtery at Perth, to make what inquiry he could into 
the conſpiracy; but his deſign being diſcovered by one John, a 
domeſtick at court, made them haften their deſigns, leſt they 
ſhould be diſcovered, and proper remedies applied to preyent 
them. 5 | TT 

The chief conſpirators were Robert Graham, and Robert Stuart, ne- 
phew to Walter earl of Athol], the king's uncle. Athol was animated b 
the oracle of a highland ſoothſayer, who aſſured him, that he ſhould be 
crowned in a ſolemn aſſembly before his death. Walter, depending 
on this, did all he could to conceal his being concerned therein ; but 
he informed the reſt of the conſpirators what they were to do, when 
the act was over; aſſuring them he ſhould be in high authority, and 
then he would provide for their ſafety. They freely promiſed to do 
their endeavours, and haſtened to commit the. horrid a& before the 
plot was diſcovered to the king. Purſuant to this, they privately 
aſſembled, and knowing the king had but few with him in the con- 
vent, thought they might murder him with little or no noiſe. John, 
his domeſtick, according to his promiſe, brought the conſpira- 
tors by night into the court, and placed them near the king's bed- 
chamber, and ſhewed them the door, which they, might eaſily 
open, he having carried off the bar. This, (which was thought the 
greateſt difficulty) fortune did without their aſſiſtance; for Walter 
Straton, a cup-bearer, who had carried in wine a little before, on his 
return, perceiving men in arms, endeavoured to get in again, and 
cried aloud, Traitors, traitors. While the conſpirators were endeayour- 
ing to get into the bed-chamber, a young lady, ſaid to be of the family 
of Douglas, by others of that of Lovel, ſhut the door ; but the bar 
being carried off, as aforeſaid, ſhe thruſt her hand into the hole, in- 
ſtead of a bolt, which being quickly broke by the conſpirators preſſing 
without, they entered the room ; and when the king was thrown down, 
the queen threw herſelf upon his body to defend him; and, after 8 
received two wounds, could hardly be forced off. Now, abandone 
by all, they gave him twenty-eight wounds, ſome of which were in 
the heart. Thus this good king came to his end, by a conſpiracy of 
the molt abandoned profligates and robbers. . 


When 
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When his death was divulged by the greateſt and moſt piteous lamen- Drum. Life of 
tations, a great number of people repaired to the convent, and paſſed * 
the remaining part of the night in bitter complaints and mourning: 
every one uttered his grief, either to raiſe a greater odium againſt the 
regicides, or in lamentable expreſſions, to increaſe the grief of their 
friends; and relating, as it were, a ſhort hiſtory of his life, repeated 
the adverſities he had undergone. In his infancy he was expoſed to ig James's 
the treachery of his uncle, and, endeavouring to eſcape him, was pre- <b«rader. | 


cipitated into his enemies hands; and after the death of his father, the | 
remaining part of his youth was ſpent in exile among his enemies. F 
But providence ſoon after brought about an unlooked-for reſtoration 
after which he governed in ſuch a manner, that the turbulent ſtate of | 
N 


the kingdom was changed to a perfect tranquillity: and a ſudden 
change of affairs happening ſoon after, he, whom his enemies had 
ſpared abroad, was now murdered by the treachery of his relations at 
home, in the flower of his age, in the midſt of his courſe to ſettle 
good laws for the benefit of his people, who launched out in deſerved 
eulogies for all his great endowments both of body and mind. 
Though his ſtature was ſcarce of a full fize, he was ſo robuſt and ſtrong, 
that he excelled all his cotemporaries in agility and manhood. And as | 
to his mind, he was endued with ſuch accuracy of judgment, and viva- | 
city of wit, that he was ignorant of no art worthy of a fine genius. He [| 

| 

| 


could compoſe Latin verſes, according to the age he lived in, extem- 
pore; and ſome Engliſh poems of his are in an excellent taſte. He 
was well {killed in muſick, there being no inſtrument. he could not 
readily play on, and ſo adapt his voice to it, that he might have been | 
compared with the beſt maſters in thoſe days. He was likewiſe learned i 
in divers parts of philoſophy, and {killed in politicks concerning the re- 
gulation of kingdoms and manners of men. How great his knowledge. 
was in civil government, ſufficiently appears by the acts performed by 11 
him, and the laws made in his reign, whereby he not only benefited his * 
own time, but poſterity. He was a great obſerver of religious forms, eaſy 1 
of acceſs, fair in ſpeech and countenance, in behaviour kind, uſing 
ſleep to live, not for voluptuouſneſs. He had a great command over 
his paſſions, his defires never being above his reaſon, nor his hopes | 
inferior to his deſires. Though he was much obliged to the gifts of | 
nature, yet was he more to his good education in.England. Scarce | 

had he paſſed the ninth year of his age, when he was committed to | 

the ſea, to ſhun the treaſons of his uncle, and was ſurprized at Flambo- | 

rough in Holderneſs. And tho' king Henry kept him priſoner in Wind- {1 
ſor-caſtle, yet, by the command of that monarch, he was ſo carefully in- | i 


ſtructed, that no prince could have been better bred in the ſchools of Eu- 
rope. What his valour was, the wars of France bear witneſs ; for ac- 
companying the king of England there, he laid ſiege to the town of 
Drieux, and with violence and valour (ſay Engliſh hiſtorians) ſo aſſaulted 
it for the ſpace of fix weeks, that he compelled it to be ſurendered into 
his hands, and gave it to king Henry. 

The commendation given him by the fame king of England, re- n 
corded by their writers, proved prophetically true of him; for the = F 
king remembering him of his benefits received, and promiſing him ——= 
greater, with free liberty to return to his own country, if he would | 
cauſe the Scots, who were adherent to the dauphin of France, to re- 
; turn home, and leave him; to this he anſwered, he was a priſoner, 
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of him, Happy ſhall they be, who ſhall be ſubject to one endued with 


the doublet the king was murdered in, as a relick, and with the moſt 
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and had not poſſeſſion of his realm; that he was neither ſworn to his 
people, nor they by any oath of allegiance bound to him; and though 
he were bound to them, and they to follow his commands, he would 
ſee whether it were to him honourable, and to his realm honeſt, to 
leave their old friend of France in his extreme neceſſity, without aid 
or comfort. When James was ſet free, Henry is recorded to have ſaid 


« ſuch wiſdom in ſuch tender years of age.” 
His impartiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice was by ſome reckoned 
cruelty ; but conſidering the diſorders of his country, and the fierce 
nature of the people over whom Pe ruled, who, by frequent rebel- 
lions, did not only exaſperate him to ſome ſeverity, but even con- 
ſtrained him to keep them in awe; his rigour was rather an effect of 
neceſſity, than of his own natural diſpoſition. As no prince of his 
time endeavoured more to promote peace both at home and abroad, it 
may here be aſked, Is there any prince more cruel than he, who, by 
an ill-timed pity, ſuffers robberies, rapes, murders, and all ſorts of 
oppreſſion and abuſes, to over-run his country, by which a whole 
ſtate is intereſted, when ſtrict. juitice only toucheth ſome particular 
erſons ? 

By him abuſes were reformed, defects repaired, ſedition and diſcord 
were put from amongſt the nobility, equity and induſtry reſtored to 
the country, and every one was fure of enjoying his own in ſafety. Into 
all men was either infuſed an inclination to do well, or a neceflity of fo 
doing impoſed upon them by wholſome laws; virtuous actions being 
honoured, and crimes puniſhed. The mean man reſpected the great, 
not feared him ; the great man preceded the mean, without contemn- 
ing him. Favour was maitered by equity, ambition by virtue; for 
the excellent prince, by doing well himſelf, taught his people to do ſo 
likewiſe. | 

He was one of the worthieſt of all the kings of Scotland till this 
time. Of the former kings it might have been ſaid, the nation made 
them kings; but this king made that people a nation. He left behind 
him one ſon and fix daughters, viz. James II. Margaret, conſort to 
Lewis XI. king of France; Elizabeth, dutcheſs of Bretagne; Jane, 
firſt of Angus, then counteſs of Huntley ; Eleanora, archdutcheſs of 
Auſtria; Mary, lady of Campvere; and Arabella, who, dying in her 
infancy, was buried in the monaſtery founded by her father in the 
neighbourhood of Perth ; in which was likewiſe kept, for many years, 


bitter execrations ſeen by the people, every one thinking himſelf in- 
tereſted in his wrong. | 

And his death declared there is nothing more popular than juſtice; 
for thoſe who were uſed to detract from him whilſt alive, now paſ- 
ſionately revered his memory; inſomuch, that the nobility no ſooner 
heard of his being murdered, than they came in of their own accord 
from their reſpective countries to Edinburgh; and, before trial was 
appointed, ſent out to all parts to apprehend the murderers, to bring 
them to juſtice : many of whom were apprehended, and the principal 
exccuted with exquiſite torments. Walter's puniſhment, as the chief 
author, was continued for three days ſucceſſively: on the firſt, he was 
put in a cart, and by pullies hoiſted up, which being let go at once, 


he fell almoſt to the ground, whereby his joints were diſlocated; 3 
we 
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the ſecond day, being placed on a pillory to the view of the people, 
a glowing iron crown was put on his head, with the inſcription, « King 
« of traitors.” The third day he was laid on a plank, his bowels cut 
out, while alive, which, with his heart, were thrown into the fire 
before his face. Then his head was cut off, and his body quartered, 
to be put up on the higheſt places of the principal cities of the king- 
dom. 

Afterwards Walter's grandſon, Robert Stuart, was executed ; but, 
on account of his age, and that he was but an accomplice, he was 
only hanged and quartered. But Robert Graham, who perpetrated the 
villainous murder, was carried in a cart through the city, and his right 
hand nailed to a gibbet ſet up in it, attended by certain executioners, 
who ran hot ſpikes into his thighs, ſhoulders, and other parts of his 
body moſt remote from the vitals, and then he was quartered. 

Eneas Silvius, then legate in Scotland from pope Eugenius IV. and p,un. Lifeof 
ſince pope himſelf, having ſeen this ſuden and terrible revenge, ſaid, James I. p.52. 
he could not tell whether he ſhould give them greater commendations 
that revenged the king's death, or brand them with ſharper condem- 
nation that ſtained themſelves with ſo heinous a parricide, 
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